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CHAPTER I 


THE LAST DUEL BETWEEN THE GUJARAT SULTANS AND THE 
PORTUGUESE ( 1546 ) : THE MUSLIM ACCOUNT 

There is probably no military episode in the entire Muslim period 
of the history of Gujarat which has been described to us in such de- 
tail as the last determined effort made by the armies 
gTMt* c^aptw^in Sultan Mahmud III of Gujarat in 1546 to recover 
military history, the fort of Div from the Portuguese. No doubt, 
both Firishta and the author of the Mirat-i-Sikan- 
<i<m' are completely silent on the subject; but Hajji-ad-Dabir in his 
Arabic History has a fairly long account of this conflict. The Portu- 
guese historians and biographers, on the other hand, dftcrribf this 
episode at great and almost tedious length, and the struggle appears 
to have made a tremendous impression on contemporaries both in 
A^ia and in Europe. Though the accounts of this famous siege are 
partially one-sided, and though the Portuguese writers naturally extol 
the success and heroism and, we might add, the brutality of the 
victors, there is enough authentic material available to us to arrive at 
a balanced judgment on this memorable incident which filially con- 
firmed the Portuguese in the possession of this once celebrated centre 
of trade in the Eastern seas. 

( * ) The Theatre of Ihe War 

The island of Div, generally described by Arab and Portuguese 
The island and historians as Diu,' is situated at the southern ex- 
town of Div. tremity of the peninsula of Kathiawar, being sepa- 
rated from the coastland by a narrow channel of 
water through a considerable swamp which readily admits of connec- 
tion by road. The extreme length of the island is about seven miles 
from east to west, and its greatest breadth from north to south two 
miles. The area is about 20 square miles. On the north the narrow 

1. We have used throughout these chapters Che correct form of the name 
of this place, viz., Div, under which it has been known to the Hindus for many 
centuries, the word being derived from the earlier Sanskrit form Duepo, which 
means an island The Arab and the Portuguese mariners and writers describe 
the place as Diu, and this form has been retained in the English language and 
in all official maps. The author of the Arabic ISslory of Gujarat says : " The 
Indians spell the word as Dib (Div) and thatisthecorrect spelling but the Arabs 
have changed it into Diu ” (VoL L P- 38] . Mir Abu Turab, in his brief History 
of Ctjarat in Persian, spells the word in three different ways, viz, Dib, Dip, and 
Div. The Portuguese historians also often use the form Dio. 
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channel separating it from the mamland Is practicable only for fishing 
boats and small craft. The town of Div, with its once famous castle, 
stands at the east end of the island, and, in the days of its prosperity 
during the 15th and 16th centuries, it is said to have contained an 
enormous population, being also embellished with several munificent 
edifices, some of which are still in existence. Besides foreign trade, 
the principal occupations of its inhabitants were formerly weaving 
and dyeing, and articles manufactured here were highly prized in 
foreign markets. But once so opulent and famous for its commerce, 
Div has now dwindled into utter insignificance, standing far away 
from the great trade-routes of which it was once the centre, and fishing 
now affords the chief employment to its impoverished inhabitants.* 

Some idea of the enviable position enjoyed by the town of 

Div during the sixteenth century as an emporium for the trade 

. ... .V of Western and Northern India may be obtained from 

Account of the , , ,, , ^ 

city o! Div by the accounts left by two European travellers, Var- 
Vaithema, 1B04. tbema and Barbosa, who visited it during the opening 
years of this century. The earlier of the two was Ludovico di 
Varthema, a native of Bologna in Italy, who arrived at Div in 1504 in 
the early part of his very extensive travels to Eastern lands. This 
is what he says : — 

" When we had sailed about twelve days ( from Barbera on 
the Somali coast in Africa) we arrived at a city which is called 
Diuobandierrumi ( Diu-Bandar-er^Ruini ),* that is, ‘ Diu, the port of 
the Turks,’ which city is situated a short distance from the mainland. 
When the tide rises it is an island, and when it falls you can pass over 
on foot. This city is subject to the Sultan of Combeia ( Cambay ) and 
the captain of this Diu is one named Menacheaz { Malik Ayaz ). We 
remained here two days. There is an immense trade in this city. 
Bout hundred Turkish merchants reside here constantly. The city 
is surrounded by walls and contains much artillery within it.”* 


The travels of Duarte Barbosa, a Portuguese official who served 
in India mainly at Cochin and Caonanore from 1500 
1517, and who visited Gujarat about 1515, some 
ten years after Varthema, enable us to obtain 


1. The entire population of the island of Div, according to the Census 
of 1900. numbered 14,614 persons, of whom 343 were Christians, including 3 
Europeans. 

2. The principal anchorage in the harbour of Div is invariably referired to 
by Muslim historians as the Bandaf-at-Tuyk, which is the same as the Bandar-er- 
Rumi mentioned by Varthema. Cf. Arabic History of Gujarat, Ed, by Sir E. 
Denison Ross, VoL 1, 220, 251, 261, 277. 

3. Travels cf Ludovico di Vartherw, traos. and ed. by Jones and Badger 
( Hakluyt Society Publications ), 91-92. 
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another interesting account of the wealth and commerce of the port of 
Div in the early years of the 16th century. Barbosa's record of his 
travels enjoyed a high reputation for veracity and exactness in his day 
and was accepted as such by the great Portuguese historians of 
the period such as Joao de Barros and Caspar Correa. Barbosa 
mentions more than a dozen sea-port towns on the coast of Malabar in 
south India, as well as on the coasts of Persia, Arabia and East Africa, 
with which Div had trade relations, and he enumerates in detail a laige 
number of commodities, both raw materials and manufactured goods, 
which were handled in the great import and export trade of Div : 

“ So that this town is the chief emporium of trade which exists in 
all these parts. It gives such a large sum of money as revenue 
to the king, for the loading and unloading of such rich goods, that it is 
a subject of marvel and amazement.’'^ 


The accounts of Div given by Varthema and Barbosa botli refer 
to the opening decades of the 16th century ; we shall now give a third 
reference by the traveller Caesar Frederick who 
visited the place in 1563, during the second half of 
the same century, and some twenty years after the 
gallant defence of the fort by the Portuguese in the second siege of Div 
by the Muslims. Caesar Frederick was a Venetian merchant who spent 
18 years of travels in the East ( 1553-81 ) and whose account is an 
accurate record. Div was the first port which he visited in India, and 
he writes thus about it : 

“There ( at Ormaz ) I shipped myself to go for Goa, a city in the 
Indies, in which passage the first city that you come to in the Indies is 
called Diu, and is situate in a little island in the Kingdom of Cambaia, 
which is the greatest strength that the Portugals have in all the Indies, 
yet a amaii city, but of great trade, because there they lade very many 
great ships for the straights of Mecca and Ormus with merchandise and 
these ships belong to the Moors and Christians, but the Moors cannot 
trade, neither sail into those seas, without the license of the \'iceroy of 
the King of Portugal, otherwise they are taljen and made good prizes. 
The merchandise that they lade these ships withal commeth from 
Cambaietta ( Khambayat ), a Port in the Kingdom of Cambaia. which 
they bring from thence in small barks, because there can no great ships 
come thither, by re-osoa of the sholdness of the water thereabouts.”* 


1. A DssciiptlonoflhcCoasts of Ecsl Africa ami Malabar by Duarte Barbosa, 
trans. by Stanley, ( Hakluyt Society ), 18^, p. 60. Another translation has 
more recently been published by the same Society entitled The Book cf Duaiie 
Barbosa, trana. and ed.by M. Longworth Dames. (Cf. Vol. I, pp. 130-32.) 

2. PurciiasHis by Samuel Purchas (James Mac Lebose, Glasgow, 

i<m5)Vol X. 89-90. 
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The famous Portuguese fort of Div, as reconstructed by Dom 
Joao de Castro after the siege of 1546, with several later improve* 
The famous ments, still remains an imposing structure situated 
Por^ueae fort to the extreme east of the island, and it is 
defended by several pieces of cannon. The castle 
is separated from the other fortifications by a deep moat cut 
through the solid sandstone rock, through which the sea had free 
passage at one time, but now it enters only at the highest tides. The 
imposing water bastion of the fort, on the side facing the sea, had to 
bear the brunt of the cannonade from the Turkish fleet under Sulayman 
Pasha durii^ the first siege of the castle in 153S. But the second siege 
of 1546, with which we are here concerned, was entirely by land and 
it was carried out by the armies of the Gujarat ruler without any help 
from a foreign power. The generals of Sultan Mahmud III, therefore, 
naturally directed all their attacks on the line of the fortifications facing 
the city, whicli contained three bastions, viz., that of St John, at the 
head of the narrow channel between the island and the mainland; that 
of St. Thomas at the opposite side ; and, lastly, that of St. James. 

The island of Div was long coveted by the Portuguese from 
the days of the great Albuquerque onwards. But under the 
The Portuguese Sultan Mahmud Begada all their efforts to 

covet and secure secure a footing on the island were frustrated by the 
the place. Unbending opposition of Malik Ayaz, the great 
admiral of that sultan who was governor of Div for many years. The 
Portuguese, however, obtained their desire towards the end of the 
reign of Sultan Bahadur in 1535, when under the stress of the 
Mughal invasion of the province permission was given to them to 
build a fortress on the island in return for some help. On the 
tragic death of Bahadur at sea in 1537, after his interview with 
the famous Viceroy Nuno da Cnnha on board the latter’s ship, the 
Portuguese obtained possession of the town of Div, and not all the 
efforts of the Gujarat ruler during the next ten years were able 
to dislodge them. 

(ii) The Princi^l Actors in the Siege of Div 

The ruler of Gujarat at this critical period was Sultan Mahmud 
III, a nephew of the great Bahadur, and an immature and unwarlike 
Career of Kh a y°**^*^ inherited neither the valour nor the 

Safar Sahnanl. capacity of his distinguished predecessors on the 
throne. Under him the decline of this powerful 
kingdom began. The noble, who held one of the most commanding 
positions at the Gujarat court, and who took the foremost part in 
the operations during the early months of the siege of Div, was Khwaja 
Safar Salmani, a name corrupted by the Portuguese writers into 
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*' Coge-Sofar ” and other variants. His career was a roinantic one. 
Born a European, being an Alba nian of Catholic parents, be began 
life as a military adventurer and served in the armies of Italy 
and Flanders. He was later taken captive at sea by Sulayman Pasha, 
Admiral of the Sultan of Cairo, who presented him to his master. 
Here the captive rose by virtue of his experience in war and capacities 
to the high position of Treasurer of Cairo. But his pride and his 
ambition roused the envy and opposition of the Turkish nobles, so 
that the Sultan was constrained to force him to abandon his religion 
and he changed his Christian name into that of Khwaja Safar by 
which he is known to history.^ 


After some further service, apprehensive of retaining the 
continued confidence of the Sultan of Cairo, Khwaja Safar left 
He arrives in ® arrived at the court of Sultan 


Gujarat under 
Bahadur. 


Bahadur in Gujarat who was known for the patro* 
nage he extended to foreigners especially to those 
who had any experience of the wars and policy of Europe. He 
soon established himself completely in Bahadur's confidence and was 
present during the Sultan’s unlucky visit to the Portuguese Viceroy 
Nuno da Cunha in 1537, and at the scuffle which attended his death. 
In 1538 he presented himself before the new Sultan Mahmud III who 
gave him the title of Khudawand Khan and made him Governor 
of Surat. Khwaja Safar played an active part in the first siege 
of Div in 1533 when the combined forces of Gujarat and Turkey made 
a determined attempt to recover the fort from the Portuguese ; and the 
failure of that effort made him now, after eight years, doubly anxious 
to revenge the disgrace and to recover from the foreigner the control 
over this wealthy emporium of commerce. 

The name of Dorn JoSo de Castro, the Governor of Portuguese 
India at this period, is most intimately associated with this second 
siege of Div. He was born at Lisbon in 1500 

***»_ and was a scion of one of the noblest and most illus- 
Castro, ‘Governor , ... • 

of India.’ trious families of Portugal, one of his ancestors having 

been First Constable who traced his descent to the 

Kings of Navarre. At the age of eighteen, he joined the Portuguese 

army at Tangiers in .Africa where he first gave proofs of his courage. 

Returning home in 1527 he lived a private life for nearly ten years at 

his country seat in Cintra. He put on bis sword again in 1535 to 

follow the Eagles of the Emperor Charles V in the Tunis Expedition, 

where be added fresh glory to his name. He refused on this occasion 


1. TkeL^e of Dom John de Castro, br Jacinto FreiiedeAndrada.trans. from 
the Portuguese into English by Sir Peter Wyche, Kt, London, 1664, pp. 54-7. 
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his share of a present of money that Charles made to the Portuguese 
officers, saying that ' he served the king of Portugal, and of him alone 
he expected a reward In 1538 he sailed in the fleet of Dom Garcia 
de Noronha, the third Viceroy of India, and saw his first service in 
this country.' On his return home about 154-3, his sovereign King 
John III made him Admiral of the Navy of the coast, and his last 
public service began when, on the recommendation of the Infante 
Dom Luir, he was sent in 15+5 to India as Governor, where he 
secured those victories which added to the reputation of Portugal in 
the East.® 

To Dom Joao de Castro not less than to the commander of the 
fortress belongs the credit of ultimately securii® the relief of the fort of 
Div and the defeat of the large forces that were ranged 
«8 arrived at Goa in September. 1545, 

siege. a few months before the commencement of the siege, 

and brought with him his two sons, Dom Alvaro and 
Dom Fernando, both in the prime of youth, and men of h^h courage and 
promise who took an active part in the military operations of the siege. 
The governor now proclaimed war "at fire and sword” against the 
king of Gujarat with legal solemnities so as to justify his motives. 
He wrote specially to the people of Bassein that being nearest to Div 
they were bound to give help, particularly in their own interest, for 
the guns that battered Div were shaking the houses of Bassein. De 
Castro also busied himself with pro»-iding relief for the fortress, and, 
as the treasury was empty, he asked for and obtained large sums from 
the merchants on the pledge of his word, for his reputation stood high 
in the Indies.’ 


1. Dom JoSo de Castro’s appointment as Governor of Portuguese India in 
1645 was thus not his first service in these parts. When be sailed with Garcia 
de Noronha, the king offered him a lOOO Crusados annually and the command of 
the fort of Hormaz. He declined the latter but accepted the money as being 
poor. His eldest son, Alvaro, then only 13 years old, accompanied him. On 
reaching India, the Viceroy Garcia de Noronha took charge of the expedition, 
prepared by his predecessor Nuno da Cunha, to proceed to Div which was 
besieged in 1538 by the Gujarat and the Turkish fleets, Dom JoSo de Castro 
offered himself for service in the very first ship that was going, "as if he 
foresaw those future triumphs IKv called him to.” His log of this voyage to 
Div is of great value, especially his description of the Caves of Elephants. 
—Whiteway, R. S., Tht Rist of Portuguese Power in India, 2S9-300 and «. 

2. The Life of Dom John deCastro.op. cit., 269-70; Danvers F.C., The Portu- 
guese Power in In^ 1, 4834. 

3. Ibid., 84-5. In this crisis D.JoSode Castro turned for help to Islam Shah 
of Delhi, the successor of the great Afghan ruler Sher Shah Sur, and sug- 
gested that he should attack Gujarat. The embassy did not meet with a very 
favourable reception. (Whiteway, Tht Rise Portuguese Power in ItOa, 305 n) . 
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Dopi Joao Mascarenhas \vas at this time the Portuguese comman- 
der at the fortress of Div. Having come to know about Khwaja Safer’s 
Dom Jo5o Mas- against the fort he sent the information 

carenhas, Cap- to the Governor at Goa urging upon him the need 
tain of Div fort. ammunition and other necessities, the 

provision of which had been neglected during several years of peace 
under a sense of security based upon the former victory, The 
commander added that the rainy season was very near which 
would shut off all relief, and he busied himself with laying up provisions 
as further supplies were uncertain. jVftor the blockade had begun, the 
soldiers, not more than 200 in cumber, were reserved for fighting 
purposes only, the slaves and others not fit to bear arms being 
engaged in the task of carrying lances, powder, stones and provisions 
to the defence-works. The women and the old men in the garrison 
w’ere also employed on suitable duties. The captain put heart into 
bis garrison by saying tliat the enemy were not now more numerous 
than those who were beaten during the first siege. 

( iii ) xUitsltm account of the Expedition aQainst Div as given 
in the “Arabic History of Gujarat " 

Before proceeding further, we shall review the oiJy available 
account of the siege of Div which has been handed down to us by a 
Muslim historian, viz., that given by Hajji-ad-Dabir 
in his Arabic History of Gujarat. As already men- 
tioned, while the Persian histories of the province, 
such as the Mirat-uSikandari and Firishta’s work, 
are completely silent on the subject of this great episode, a very de- 
tailed account is available in this .\rabic history.^ This is particular- 
ly valuable for ^-arious reasons and helps us to confirm or supplement 
the elaborate chapters of the Portuguese writers on the subject. In 
tbe first place, the xVrabic historian gives us the correct names and 
titles of the various Gujarat generals who were engaged in this ex- 
pedition, and points out the jealousy and lack of co-ordination that 
existed between the foreign and the native officers who served under 
the Gujarat Sultan. Moreover, Hajji-ad-Dabir gL^’es the numbers of the 
combatants and the casualties on botii sides as estimated by a Muslim 
WTiter. Lastly, his account is of special importance for givii^ na 
the terms of tbe treaty of peace concluded between the Gujarat ruler 
and the Portuguese A’iceroy at the end of the war. In general, it may 
be stated that, in spite of very natural differences in matters of Hwiail , 

1. The author’s best thanks are due to his friend Mr. Muhammad Ibra- 
him Dar, M. A., for his valuable help in the translation of the relevant poctioa 
of Hajji-ad-Dabir’s Arabic History. 


Value of the 
Arabie History 
(f Gujarat. 
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the native and the foreign records about the siege of Div confirm each 
other in many important respects. 

We learn from the Arabic History that Afzal Khan Bimbani,' 
the famous vazir of Sultan Mahmud III, and Khudawand Khan ( Safer 
Salmani ) the powerful governor of Surat, were not on 
j^^u^*(ff”safar very friendly terms. In H. 953 (A. D. 1546) a ship 
( Khudawand belonging to Afzal Khan foundered in the harbour 
Khan). Khandivi (Gandevi) which place was imder the 

jurisdiction of Khudawand Khan, and one box full of gold ashrafis was 
lost in the waters. The port officers, in whose hands the box was 
suspected to have fallen, disclaimed any knowledge of or responsibility 
for the lost treasure. This led the vazir to devise some plan for the 
destruction of Khudawand Khan’s person and property. 


One day, when both Afzal Khan and Khudawand Khan were 

at a court assembly ( diwan ) at Abmadabad, the conversation turned 

„ . . on the high-handed conduct of the Turkish admiral 

He commiasioQS _ , , .. r -i 

SafartotakeDiv. Sulayman Pasha at Div which had led to the failure 

of the Gujarat armies during the first siege of that fort 
in 1538, and Afzal Khan turning to Safar said; 'God willing, the con- 
quest shall be accomplished at your hands.’ Khudawand Khan pointed 
out that the people of the coast towns were carrying on the trade in 
timber from the port of Purmia ( Purmiyani)’ to Mahim' and Tarapur ;* 

1. Afzal Khan Abd-ua-Samad Bimbani was vazir under Sultan Bahadur, 
but on the death of this ruler at sea in H. 943 (A. D. 1537) he resigned his office 
and retired into private life. In the reign of Mahmud HI, the nephew and 
successor of Bahadur, he returned to office, but was dismissed in 1547 after 
the failure of the operationsagainstDiv. The villain Burhan, after the murder 
of Sultan Mahmud and hia two vazirs Aeaf Khan and Khudawand Khan in H. 
961 (A. D. 1554], called Afzal Khan to his presence and offered him the vazirate, 
saying that he was now the Sultan. But the pious and loyal ex-minister refused 
and was killed in the royal palace at Mahmudabad on the same night as the 
others (Feb. 16. 1554). 

Notwithstanding his high position and wealth, Afzal Khan lived a life of 
piety and devotion. When he sat on his gntfi, or official cushion, during the 
period of his power, a servant would by his order hold up a shroud and say : 
‘Afzal Khan, be not proud of thy presentposidon; death approaches, and thou 
shalt be wrapped in this shroud ; worldly honour and rank pass away ; beware 
of the last day of Judgment.’— Mrafi Sikandari, trans. by Fazlullah, 203-4 ; 
249-50 ; MiraH-Ahfitadi Supplement, traos. by Nawab All and Seddon, 1928, p. 73. 

For Afzal Khan’s rauza and mosque at Abmadabad, see post p. 14 n. 


2. Purmin is not to be found on any modem map of Kathiawar. It is not 
even mentioned in the long list of 62 centres of trade which, according to the 
Gazetteer of Kathiawar, existed in 1842 extending from the Gulf of Cutch to the 
Gulf of Cambay Gatelteer, Vol. Vm, p. 236 andn). Unless we 

identify it with Porbandar it is difficult to locate it. I have, however, been 
able to find one very fuli and interesting reference to it in Capt. Alexander 
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they were under the protection of the Sultan, and if any hostilities were 
started against the Portuguese without giving them warning, they 
would be at the mercy of the Firan^. He suggested, therefore, that 
the expedition against Div might be postponed until these ships bad 
returned to their ports; after this the trade in timber would be stopped 
by proclamation and the people warned against the danger of going ont 
to sea. Afzal Khan, however, was not for any delay, and when Safar 
further urged that his men, money and ships of battle were out at sea, 
the vazir, ‘who was more anxious for revenge against him than for 
extirpating the Firangis or conquering Div,’ clinched the argument 
by saying that the resources of the public treasury would be at his 
disposal as well as the services of the foreign generals in the Kingdom.' 

Khudawand Khan had no other alternative but to ask the permis- 
sion of the young Sultan for the enterprise. Proceeding to Sarkhej, 
SafaratSarkhe'- sought the blessings of Shaikh .\limad Khattu 
he MiKls lor his C Shihab-ud-dia Qutb-ul-.\had Ahmad ) at the tomb 
army and of the saint and distributed alms. He also wTOte to 
* his agent (r(7it7) at Surat, Yaqut Eahr Klian, the 

Mamlak, ordering him to send up his son Muharram Rumi Khan with 

Hamilton's New Account of the East ItuMes. After an account of the sca-port 
towns of Bet ( the stronghold of the Sanganian pirates ), Jagat or Dwarka, and 
Maogrol, he eays : " The next place ia Poremain a pretty large town on the 
sea-shore, and admits of trade, producing the same commodities as Nfangaroul, 
and its inhabitants are of the same religion ( i. Banyans ) ; but both towns 
are obliged to keep Raaspouts ( Rajputs ) to protect them from the ineulta of 
the Sanganians.” After ‘ Poremain the two other laaritlme towns on this 
coast mentioned are Div and Gogha. ( A. Hamilton, A l^eu- Account ej the Bast 
In&sfrom the year 1S8S io 1723, Edinburgh, 1727, Vol. I, p. 134. ) 

Another reference of a much earlier date ia contained in the Mirat d- 
Mamalih weitten by Sidi All Rais, the famous Turkish admiral who was stranded 
on the Gujarat coast in 1554. He says that a Gujarat noble named Nasir- 
al-Mulk, who was opposed to Sultan Mahmud IH, called in the aid of the 
Portuguese governor at Goa, promising that in return for his services the 
harbours on the coast of Gujarat, viz.. Daman, Surat, Burudj ( Broach ), 
Ketbaye ( Cambay ). Samenat ( Somnath }, Minglur ( Mangior or Mongrol ) 
and Fumeyau. should be thrown open to the Portuguese. ( Travels end 
Adventures cf Sidi AH PcLs, trans. by A. Vambtry, p. 27.) 

3. This is Kdve-Mahim, the bead-quarters of the Mahim laliika of Thana 
District in the Bombay Presidency. It is situated about 5i miles west of 
the Palghar station on the B.B. & C. L Ry., and 56 miles north of Bombay. 
The village of Kelve, whose name is thus joined with Mahim, lies on the 
opposite side of a creek about 2^ miles to the south, ( Imp. Cazr., XV, 198. ) 

4. Tarapur-Chinchani is a port and group of two villages in the Mahim 
and Dahanu talukas of Thana District. The village of Chinchani lies on the 
north bank and Tarapur on the south bank of the Chinchani-Tarapur 
creek, 13 miles north of Mahim. ( Imp. Gazr., XXSH, 230.) 

1 . Arabic History of Gujarat by Hajji-ad-Dabir, ed. by Sir E. Deiuson Ross, 
Vol. 1, 274. 
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aa army, treasures and cannon.* Safar now led the expedition against 
Div in the beginning of H. 953 (A. D. 1546) with his artillery and 
4,000 of the foreign troops (Turks, Habashis, etc.), his right wing being 
led by Bilal Jhujhar Khan, while Qara Hasan { later ennobled with 
the title of Jahangir Khan ) was in charge of the left, and Muharram 
Rumi Khan was in the front. Mujahid Khan Bahlim, N^b-as-Saltanat, 
a native general, joined Safar with the army of Palitana and its depen- 
dencies. When Khudawand Khan reached Nawanagar on his way to 
Div, he left his heavy baggs^e there and advanced with his guns and 
fighting troops. Mujahid Khan, however, did not co-operate actively 
and lagged behind, but two of his officers, viz,, Daulat Khan Dakkani 
and his brother Hasan Khan followed the banner of Safar.* 


The siege of the castle of Div now commenced, and urrder cover 
of the fire from his guns Khudawand Khan gradually advanced upto 
the ditch which he got filled up in parts with earth; 
P^b^ina. * * Afzal Khan, the vazir, accompanied by the Sultan, 
now came to Div as if on an excursion, but after 
three days both went away, and with them left Mujahid Khan in 
whose place Burhan-ul-Mulk was appointed in charge of the native 
troops (as distinguished from the Turla and other foreigners who 
were under Khwaja Safar, Jhujhar Khan and others ). Finding that 
he was running short of money and that Afzal Khan failed to supply 
his needs, Safar again wrote to his agent Yaqut Bahr Khan at Surat 
who forwarded to him funds in rapid succession. As the result of the 
cannonading many Portuguese in the fort were killed, and others be- 
came sick in consequence of the bad smell | while the provisions of the 
garrison also ran short. Safar continued to raise up walls or ram- 
parts of stone and in doing a great deal of execution among the enemy 
with his fire until the cannon from the fort were almost silenced.* 


But one day, while Khudawand Khan was sitting near a rampart, 
he was recognised by the people from the bastion of the fort, and a 
gunner fired a shot which hit a stone and a splinter 
hie struck Safar with such force that he was killed, H. 

Rumi Khan takes 953 (1546). The choice of the foreign troops now 
hia place. Muharram Rumi Khan. Ha was 

still a youth, but was ably supported by Jahangir Khan (Qara Hasan) 
and Jhujhar Khan who were determined to help him to equal his father 
in generalship and reputation.* Jahangir Khan now laid a mine under 
one of the towers of the fort of Div, and, in the explosion that followed, 
the bastion was blown up andaloi^ with it 700 of the Firangis. Rumi 
Khan and Jahangir Khan were for entering the castle with their men 


1. Arabic ISslory ef Gujarat, op. clL, 275. 

2. Ibid, 275. 3. Ibid., 276. 


4. Ibid., 276. 
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by an assault, but Burhan-uI-Mulk, who was the commander of the 
army ( amir-al-jais^i), held back and this lack of co-operation frustrat- 
ed the design.^ 

At night, hov;ever, Jhujhar Khan proceeded to climb up the 
walls of the fort v/ith a scaling ladder. He did so with several of his 
Jhu'har Khan entered the castle. A bugler, however, 

enters the castle : ^^’eir company sounded his horn before all the party 

ll« ^ entered. The Portuguese in the castle, thus 

warned, attacked the party of Muslims who had 
entered and who were few in number. Jhu’har Khan, finding his 
position untenable, tried to retire, but he was killed by a bullet in the 
forehead as he was putting his foot on the wall of tite bastion to get 
down. The ladder also broke down in tiie rush of the soldiers. 
Jhujhar Khan and his followers wlm were in the castle became martyrs 
in Jumad-al-akhir of the year 953 H. ( August, 1546 ).* 

The rainy season being over, the sea was open for navigation and 

traffic, and the Viceroy { Baisri ) Saheb of Gca reached Div with a 

„ . large expedition and anchored at the Turk Bandar. 

The Viceroy of ... .... . , 

Goa arrives at doming up in a ship to inspect tne castle he saw 

Dlv. the effects of the Gujarat artillery and the weak 

position of the Portuguese. At midnight he ordered 
all the cannon in the fleet to discharge a volley and at dawn he enter- 
ed the castle with 30,000 Firangis. It appears that at this critical 
period there were grave dissensions between the foreign and the 
native forces in the Muslim camp. The former were in favour of 
Rumi Khan, w’hile the native troops would only follow the lead of 
Burhan-ul-Mulk Muhammad-ul-Bimbani, and yet both were inexperi- 
enced men. In fact, after the death of Khudawand Khan and Jhujhar 
Khan, says the historian, Jahangir Khan was the only general in the 
Gujarat camp capable of opposing the enemy.* 

The viceroy of Goa issued from the castle when the sun rose ‘ to 
the length of a spear ’ and he had with him 30,000 men drawn up in 
Great battle of The battle was a furious one but 

Div: defeat of ultimately ‘ended in misfortune in writii^ about 
the Muslims. which the pen dries up ’. One cause of the disaster 
appears to have been the defection of Burhan-ul-Mulk during the 
battle, for the historian says: ' Had he stayed with his men he would 
have been an auxiliary to the Muslims ; but he fled away.’ The 
Muslims were reduced in numbers, while the Firangis, says out autho- 
rity, outnumbered them. Three hundred perished in the collapse of 
a w'ooden bridge over the ditch and among these were Rumi Khan 

1. ArabicHislory of Ctijarot, op, cit., 275. 

2. Ibid, 276. 3. IWd.,277 
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and Daulat Khan Dakkani, while Jahai^ir Khan escaped. According 
to the Arabia History, the total number of Muslims killed at Div 
was 2,500 while 2,000 more were wounded, and Jahangir Khan es- 
caped with another 4,500. As for the Portuguese, 1,700 of them died 
in the castle during the siege, while 11,100 were slain fighting on the 
battle-field.* 

After this disaster, Qara Hasan (Jahangir Khan ) passed a night 
at Nawanagar and thence proceeded to Ahmadabad. The Sultan 
granted him an interview and asked for news about 
general was relating the events of 
Ahmadabad. the battle, the king was shedding tears. The Sultan 
next summoned the soldiers and made enquiries about 
the part each had played, and distributed robes of honour to all of them. 
Qara Hasan was placed in charge of the artillery and the Sultan con- 
ferred upon him the title of Al-majUs al mansur Jahangir Khan, 
under which he has been mentioned in this history.* 


The King gave Jahangir Khan orders to cast more cannon with 
which the capture of Div might be effected ; and the officers in charge 
of the ports of Gujarat received instructions not to 
permit the Firangis to put up at or have free access to 
tions agalnat the their harbours. Orders were also issued for the coUec- 
Portuguese. tioh of teakwood with which to build new ships, and 
a ready response was made by the port officers at Surat, followed by 
those of Broach, Gc«ha, Daman and Cambay, with the result that 
1,500 ships were put to sea besides those already in the ports. Before 
a year had passed, Jahangir Khan had cast one hundred cannon on each 
of which were inscribed the words ' Jahangir Mahmud Shah’. A public 
announcement was made to the effect that the Sultan’s government 
divested itself of all responsibility with regard to those, be they Muslim 
or non-Muslim, who held any commercial dealings with the Firangis, 
or who gave them accommodation at Div. Thus Div came for a time 
to be abandoned and Navanagar began to flourish ; a strong fort was 
built there and it became the headquarters of the army. The Sultan 
next sent for Rajab, the other son of Khadawand Khan, who waited 
upon the king in the company of his agent Babr Khan. On him was 
conferred the title of Rumi Khan which bad been held by his father 
and his brother, and he was given permission to return to Surat.* 

The failure of the attack on Div led to the dismissal of the Vazir, 
Afzal Khan,* on February 21, 1547, and in his place Abdul Halim, son 


1. Aivbie History cf Gitfarat, op, dt., 282. 

2. Ibid., 283. 3. Ibid,, 283. 

4. The Rauza of Afzal Khan Bimbani is situated outside the city 
walls of Ahmedabad between the Raepur and the Sarangpur gates. 
Here he also founded a suburb called Afzalpur, which had in it, besides 
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of Hamid-ul-Mulk, was appointed as minister with the title of Khuda- 
wand Khan.* 


In the month of Rabi-ul-awwal of H. 954 ( April-May, 1547 ), the 
Portuguese fleet reaohed Broach, at this time a prosperous and 
Broach burnt by ^0“r>3hing port, and the men from the ships, taking 
the Portuguese, advantage of the neglfeance of its Amir All Khan 
Apr. -May, 1547. Saiyid Baranahar al-Mandawali, entered the fort 
there and burnt a portion of the city. The inhabitants of the 
place fought the m^’aders both singly and in groups and drove 
them back to their ships which were in the river just by the fort. The 
cannon in the bastions directed their fire against them, as the 
result of which some of their vessels were sunk and the rest 
escaped down the banks of the river Narbada to the fort of Bharbhut® 
which is situated some from Broach. Here the Portuguese 

ships lay at anchor for some time and their men came on shore. By 
a strange coincidence, the Sultan also arrived there about this time, and 
he attacked the party and killed a number of them. He plunged in- 
to the river after them on his horse and with great difficulty brought 
it back to the shore. The admiral {Amir-ul-Bahr) of Broach now 
came up with bis ships and destroyed some of the enemy’s vessels, 
and the rest escaped towards Div. The Sultan then went to Broach 
where he dismissed its incompetent Amir telling him that ‘he was a 
cowardly fox and that any one who had given him the name of Nahar— 
an Indian word for a lion— had made a mistake.'^ 


the rauza mentioned above, a caravanserai and a beautiful mosque. In the 
time of MoiDtn Khan II, the son of Najm-ud-Daulah, when the Marathaa 
laid siege to the city, the people, fearing lest the invaders should use 
thie mosque as a base for their operations, filled it with fuel and set fire 
to fb Only the back wall of the masjid is lefb but judging from it. the 
building must have been of excellent workmanship. Afzal Khan, the Siahid or 
martyr, was long venerated as a saint and people visited his tomb. Hit 
brother, Malik Zain-ud-djn, a Sufi of renown, is also burled in another tomb 
by the side of the vazir. Another mosque, within the city walls at Jamalpur, 
was also built by Afzal Khan, and stands near the tomb of Sardar Khan. 
( Mirat-i-AJmadi Supplment, translated by Nawab Ali and Seddon, p. 78.) 

1. Arabic Hiiiory c4 Cujarai, op. cit., 285. 

2. Bhadbhut is a small village situated on the north bank of the Narbada, 
about eight miles from the town of Broach. !t is a place of Hindu pilgrimage 
where a fair is held in honour of Mahadeo under the name of Bhadeshwar. 
The fair comes on when Bhadarvo ( Aug.-Sep. ) is an intercalary month— an 
event that happens once in every 19 or 20 years ( Bombt^ Gazetteer, Vol, H, 
Surat and Broach, 550 }• 


3. Arabic Histoiy of Gujarat, loc. cit., 286. 
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Mahmud El re- 
solves to renew 
the war: envoy 
from the Viceroy 
of Goa. 


In this same year the Sultan decided to make yet another war on 
the Firangis and to recover Div. The Portuguese were much concerned 
at hearing these news, and an envoy came to the court 
from the Viceroy Saheb of Goa with a present valued 
at several ntans of gold, and expressed r^et for 
past behaviour with promise of making amends in the 
future to the entire satisfaction of the Sultan. The 
latter, however, was firm about carrying through his resolution, and 
would neither allow the envoy to wait upon him nor accept the pre- 
sents which he brought.’ At this time news arrived from Delhi that 
Sajawal Khan bad captnred Klaudu on behalf of Shei Shah Sur who 
was intending an invasion of Gujarat.* The nobles of the Kingdom 
held a conference to discuss the situation and came to the condnsion 
that Sher Shah was all-powerful in India { Sahib-nl-Hind) and 
that it was more imperative to oppose his designs than to be occupied 
with other entanglements. It was, therefore, desirable to condude a 
treaty of peace with the Portuguese aud thus to relieve themselves of 
this danger, after which they could discuss the measures to be taken 
against the Delhi menace.* 

The Portuguese envoy was, therefore, permitted to wait on the 
Sultan and to offer his presents, and an agreement was concluded on 
Treat of eace following terms between the two powers. The 
bet^en°the^ Suh harbour of Div was to belong to the King and the 
tan and the Por- Firangis were not to interfere with the royal ships, 
tugueae. ^ remain in the possession 

of the Protuguese and they were entitled to keep one-half of the 
duties levied upon all trading vessels. In case of attack, the 
garrison of the castle were to place themselves under the orders of the 
Gujarat Sultan.* Nasir Habash Khan, an Abyssinian noble at the 
Gujarat court, who was formerly the head of the police at Ahmadabad, 
was now sent to Div as its Amir or governor and he proved himself 
a capable officer and the Firangis and others were held in check. 
During his tenure of office the city of Div flourished and its inhabitants 
felt secure. In H. 955 ( A. D. 1548 ), Div could boast of 100 sea-going 
vessels, and had 6,000 powerful troops with a cavalcade of 4,000. 
The prosperity of the place may also be judged from the fact, related 
by some of its inhabitants, that more than five hundred employees of 
the dealers in meat used to be present in the slaughter-house every 
mormng.® 


L Arabic Hislory of Gig'arat, op. cit., p. 286. 

2. There is some discrepancy here, for Sher Shah Afghan died in H. 952 
>. A. D. 1545. 

3-5. Arabic History of Gujarat, op. ciL, 287. 



CHAPTER II 


PORTUGUESE ACCOUNT OF THE SJEGE OF DIV 
UP TO THE .\RR1VAL OF D. JOAO DE CASTRO 

We now turn to summarise critically, in tiiis and the two 

succeeding chapters, tire foreign accounts relating to the operations 

at Div, ns also toother rr.entorab’o episodes associated 

rians^rf** Pcirtu- e\ent, which have boea hande.i dov;n to us 

guese India— jn eiaborato detaii by the Portuguese chroniclers. 
Barros and hia » , . . 

DecaJas. In the course of (ne lotn century a pleiad of distiu- 

guished writers arose in Pcriuga! to narrate the 
great discoveries and coniuosts of their coiintrj'inaa in AsLa, Africa and 
the ocean. Many of them saw the achie\'oments they relate and were 
inspired by patriotism to recopl ih-em. Of these, Jorio de Barros 
( 1496-1570 ), called the Pertuguese Livy, may be said to have 
been the first great historian of his country. His HccaJas da 
Asia undoubtedly influenced the epic poet Camoens, and tegether 
the two writers fixed the Portuguese literarj* Language, the one 
by his prose, the other by his verse. Uut Barros ^vas able to 
publish only three of his ‘Decades’ during his lifetime. Llis nar^ati^'e, 
therefore, misses tlie period with which we are concerned. 

Diogo de Couto, a contemporary of Barros, a more critical 
historian, and a clear and correct stylist, continued this great work 
in nine more ‘Decades,’ and as thus completed it may 
ogo e outo. regarded as the noblest historical monument 
of the century.^ It is in the sixth Decade of his Asia that Couto gives 
us the history of D. Joao de Castro's time and the operations at 
Div. But this very Decade, so valu.ab!e for our purpese, has suffered 
some mutilation, for it was burnt after printing, but before publication, 
as the account did not find favour with certain people. We learn that 
Conto’s brother-in-law, a priest named Fr. A. de Triaidade, touched up 
the sixth Decade previous to reprinting the same in the form we now 
have it in order to please certain persons who did not like the unvar- 
nished narrative of Couto.' 

1. The best known edition is Da Asia by Jolo de Barros and iSogo de 
Couto, published at Liiboa ( 177d-S8 ) in 21 small volumes. The Index 
Volume includes a Life of Barros by the historian Manoel Severim de Faria. 

2, Whiteway, R. S., Rise ef (he Porlueaese Power in India, pp. XL 302. 
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Supplementing the Decadas, Tve have the works of two other 
Portuguese historians of the 16th century. The first of these, Fernao 
The works of Castanheda, wrote, after twenty years of 

Castanheda and investigations at Goa, his famous Historia do 
Caspar 63rrea. descobrimenlo e Conquista da India ( 1552-54 and 
1561 ). This work, which is mainly based on original documents, is very 
valuable indeed, being a history in 8 books, ending with the term of 
Nano da Cunha. We learn from Couto that Castanheda completed his 
history in 10 books, but that, at the request of some fidalgoes who 
were in the second siege of Div, and who were dissatisfied with the 
straightforward narrative, the king of Portugal had the last two books 
destroyed.* Like the preceding writer, Caspar Correa lived long years 
in India and embodied his intimate knowledge of the country in the 
picturesque prose of his Lindas da India, which embraces the events 
of the years 1497 to 1550. 

During the 17th century, Manoel Faria e Souza, a voluminous 
writer on Portuguese history and the commentator of Camoens, wrote 
, in Spanish his Asia Portugueza, much of which is 
little more than a compilation from Bacros and 
* dc Castro. Couto. But more relevant to our purpose was the 
production of the grandiloquent bi(^raphy entitled 
Vida de D. Joao da Castro (1651 ) by Jacinto Freire de Andrade who 
thought to picture and exalt therein the last of the great governors of 
Portuguese India, during whose term of office the second siege of Div 
by the Muslims came about. This governor played personally, and 
through his sons, a very important part in the war and subsequently 
celebrated at Goa in 1547 a great ‘triumph’ for the victory. That 
De Andrade’s Life of the governor should have been translated into 
English by Sir Peter Wyche* in 1664, a few years after its publication, 
shows that it must have enjoyed a considerable measure of popularity 
in its day, especially when we consider that hardly any of the great 
histories in Porti^ese written in the 16th century has been rendered 

1, Couto, Dec. rv, Lib. 5, Cap. 1; Whiteway, R. S., op. cit., 301. 

2. Sir Peter Wyche (1638-16991 was a scion of a distinguished 
cavalier family under Charles I and Charles IL his father, bearing the same 
name and title, being British ambassador at Constantinople under Charles I. 
He was knighted by Charles II at the Hague in May, 1660, and was 
declared one of the Fellows of the Royal Society upon ita foundation 
by charter in 1662. In 1669 he was sent as envoy extraordinary to Russia. 
Wyche executed two capable translations from the Portuguese, one of which 
was “ The Life of Dom John de Castro, the Fourth Viceroy 6£ India.” Thia 
was dedicated to Queen Catherine, the consort of Charles H. prefaced by a 
brief sketch of Portuguese history by Wyche, and licensed for the press 
by Henry Bennett on 12 Ai^. 1663. A second edition, also in folio, appeared 
in 1693. ( Diet, cf National Biograpl^, Vol. LXin, p. 194. ) 
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into EnglLsh. The biographj' covers about 270 folio pages, and -we 
have gi\ en full references to the very rare and vaioable English 
translation of 1651 in this suf.'ey. It cannot, hotvever, be denied that 
de Andrade’s style is stilted and bombastic and iliat he is an uncritical 
panegjTist rot only of his hero’s actions but also of the atrocities com- 
mitted by his couiitryinea against the civil populations of the coast 
towns of Gujarat. His meth.od cf dealing with his authorities is also 
often open to criticism.’ Bat the work is very useful as containing the 
most elaborate account of a!! the historical events connected with our 
subject* 

The memorable militaiy operations which began at Div in April 
1546, and which lasted for full eight months till hsovember of the same 
Plan of this above, de-cribrd at elaborate 

ch^ter. length by our Portuguese authorities. There is little 

doubt that Pafar and his successors were brai'e and 


eminent generals and that they were assisted by military engineers who 
were experts in the art of siege operations. ^\'e do not propose to enter 
into any detailed account of these operations, of assaults and defence, 
of mining and counter -mining, of breaches and repairs. But we shall 
describe some of the most outstanding episodes cf this heroic struggle 
and also refer to the efforts made by B. Joao de Castro, the Governor 
at Goa, to send succour to the beleagured garrison, in order to enable 
it to hold out until he came up in person with all the resources of 
Portuguese India behind him as soon as the season of tempests had 
ended. 

The Portuguese writers represent Khwaja Safar as delivering an 
impassioned speech before the Sultan and the assembled nobles 


Arguments for 
the war. 


at the Gujarat court in favour of war against the 
foreign power which had usurped sovereign authority 


over the island of Div, The various reasons urged 


by him in support of this policy are of great historical interest. 
Foremost among these was revenge for the death of Sultan Bahadur 
who bad been deprived of his life by the Portuguese ‘ to the great 
scandal of other kings and no less outrage of his subjects, enjoying as 
inheritance a place (Div) v.hich by S3 h3ir.ous an ofTaiice they 
had made their own, lately strangers, now patrons.’ Safar next dilated 
upon the long series of Portuguese con.iuests hi India, how ‘with one 

1. De Andrrule's Mia edited by Fr. Franscisco de S. Luiz, published in 
1S35 by the Royal Lisbon academy, p. 1537. 

2. Mr. R. S. White-.vay, in his Hist cf the Portuguese Pciccr in /rniia, says 
I p. 301 ) that D. Joao de Castro was ‘ uniurtuoate in his biographer,’ and 
that ' his much vaunted life by Andrade is stilted, bombastic and untnist- 
worthy '. BambasUc and stilted in style the work certainly is. but to say that 
it is, therefore, untrustworthy, is too sweeping a statement. 
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arm in Asia and the other in the West ’ they strove to grasp the -world, 
though it was impossible for so small a kingdom to maintain 
for long so scattered an Empire. The Portuguese, he declared, had in 
India many Princes under them but not one friend, and all of 
them did hom^e to the strangers whom they dared not offend. 
All these Princes would hasten to join Sultan Mahmud as soon 
as he took the field against the common enemy of all. Lastly, 
this brilliant renegade urged the possibility of the Grand Signor 
at Constantinople seconding the armies of the Sultan of Gujarat in order 
to avenge his humiliation and losses in the earlier expedition 
against Div.‘ 


The si^e operations began in April 1546 when Khwaja Safar 
entered the city of Div with 8,000 men, and from this day the Fort 
was cut off from all provisions by land whOe the 
Strath of the gtoj-mg of the approaching monsoon were soon to 
aad*”artmw^ prevent all succour reaching it by sea. Besides his 
troops, Safar had a formidable park of artillery, con- 
sisting of sixty large pieces of cannon, includmg eighteen basilisks, for 
the operations of the siege which was to prove a very protracted one. 
A large part of his army consisted of Turkish mercenaries, and of 
these over a thousand were the famous Janissaries, men on special pay 
who had at this period the reputation of beii« the best soldiers in 
Europe. Safar showed himself a born soldier by the skill with which 
he made his dispositions, planted his batteries, opened his trenches 
and formed his squadrons. He set himself at once to the work of 
building up a formidable wall between the Fort and the city which 
had been pulled down by the Portuguese. In a speech to his army 
be pointed out the small numbers of the garrison and their lack of 
provisions and munitions, while he specially exhorted the Turkish 
soldiers to take revenge for the damage which the Portuguese had 
inflicted on the Grand Signor’s galleys at the earlier siege of the same 
fortress. 


After the si^e bad been in progress for a month, the Captain of 
the Fort, D. Joao de Mascarenhas, was beginning to get not a litfle 
anxious ovnng to the breaches in the walls and the 
shortage of provisions and munitions, when the first 
the Governor’s relief sent by the Governor from Goa arrived in the 
son, MaylB, 1546. gjjape of nine vessels in which came Dom Fernando 
de Castro, the second son of the Governor, a young man of nineteen 
but full of courage. The Captain met him on the steps of the fortress 

L The I4t qf Dom John de Castro, by Jacinto Freire de Andrada, tiana. 
from the Portuguese into English by Sir Peter "Wyche, Kt, London, 1664, 
pp. 57-63. 
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and took him in his arms. By virtue of his father’s position he offered 
liim his own house to stay in, but the brave young noble would not 
accept tills declaring that the part of the fortress exposed to the 
greatest danger should be his cliamber. The fighting force was now 
raised to -400 mea' 

Meanwhile, the incessant b.attering from the guns continued 
under Safar's directions who did not scruple to use the bodies of 
Sultan Mahmud were killed to fill up the 

in arrives at Div ditch which surrounded the Fort, partly with the object 
with his Court. covering his losses which now began to be known 
in the army. Believing that the time for taking the Fort by assault 
was near, Safar invited Sultan Mahmud III, who was at Champaner, to 
come to the camp, so that lie might place the fortress in his hands. 
The Sultan arrived with most of his court and a force of ten thousand 
horse. But, soon after, a random bullet from the Fort killed a Muslim 
in the Sultan's tent as he was discoursing with his sovereign. This 
being token as a ba<l omen, Mahmud left the tent and the camp 
and retired to his pleasure house at a place which is mentioned 
as ‘ Melique ' on the island of Div. He appointed a brave Abyssinian 
nobleman named Jhujhai Khan to assist Safar in the operations.' 

One of the most interesting features of the last siege of Div by 
the Gujarat armies was the part played by the Portuguese women of 
the garrison in the work of defence and in sharing 
hardships and dangers of the 
in the Fort blocknde. They sliowed extraordinary courage, help- 

ing to bring up materials for dosing up the breaches, 
going up to the walls without fear, ' stumbling over lances, swords 
and bullets, mastering their nature and their sex as if they wore men’s 
hearts in disguise.’ There were even some who put on arms and 
braved the enemy. Among these one named Isabel Fernandez made 
herself specially prominent 1^ her daring, and the Portuguese 
writers describe her as ‘ the Old Woman of Div.' This great matron 
spent part of her resources in junkets and regalios with which in the 
height of the siege she fed the soldiers, animating them to action by 
arguments above the courage and judgment of a woman.^ 

While actively supervising the trendies and the filling in of the 
ditch, Safar was killetl, on 24 June 15+6, by a cannon-ball from the 
Fort which took off his head while he stood in the 
a Swion^bS!^ midst of a company of Turks. With deep laments 
his army carried out the funeral ceremonies, and by 
bis son's orders his body was conveyed to Surat to be interred there, 


1. Tlie Life <4 Dmtjohn dc Castro, op. cit, 83, 85. 

2. Ibid.. 86-88 ; Couto, Dec. 6, Lib. 2, Cap. 1. 

.3. Ibid., 89-90 ; Couto, Dec. 6, Lib. 2, Cap. 2. 
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for he was governor of that city.' Thus perished one of the greatest 
generals in the later history of the Gujarat Sultanate. Though often 
described as a Turk, he was by birth a European and a Christian and 
was familiar with the art of war as practised in the West.* 


Safar’e second son Mubarram, described both in the Arctic 
Hiaiory and by the Portuguese writers under the name of Rumi 
Khan, succeeded his father in the command of the 
^ra:n°”( Kumi annies of Gujarat investing the Fort of Div, and he 
^an 1 succeeds swore to avenge his father’s death,* He pushed 
in command. forward the operations with even more zeal and 
efficiency than his father had done. The ditch round the fortress 
having been filled up at six different places, and the battlements 
reduced to ruins by the incessant cannonade, Rumi Khan proceeded to 
deliver, with the help of his Turkish troops, and seconded by Jhujhar 
Khan, a succession of brilliant assaults against the bastions, all 
of which were heroically repelled by the ever-diminishing garrison. 
The first of these series of assaults took place on 19 July 1546. 


During the second of these assaults, taking advantage of the fact 
that the attention of the whole garrison was diverted to the St Thomas 
bastion, which was in danger of being lost, Jhujhar 
Sie^fOTt'new'st!' Khan invested the Curtain which he found un- 
James’s Church, defended, thongh nature had made it strong by the 
crarey-rock on which it stood. Under bis direction, 
a hundred Turks with scaling ladders succeeded in reaching the Fort 
unseen near the Church of St. James. They also entered some of the 
houses, and took the women by surprise. But one of these, with 
manly course, took up a spear, and going to a house where the Turks 
had gathered, forced the man who was acting as sentinel to retire 
inside at the point of her lance, after which she locked the door 
against the Turks and stood on guard. The women living round 
about were seized with fear and their cries of ‘Turks in the Fortress’ 


brot^ht up D. Joao Mascarenhas to the scene, who ordered a 
soldier to bring over troops from the works where the enemy was not 
pressing. Proceeding to the house where the Turks were locked up, 
he threw a pan of powder among them, and then, with four others, 
he set upon them and pressed them so hard that they bad perforce to 


1. Danvers, Tht Portugese in In£a, T, 470. 

2. TTu L^e Dam John dt Castro, op. cit, 92-3 ; Arabic History cf Gigarat, 
op. ciL, n, p. XXIOOT. 

3. Rumi Khan, knowing that the battlements were in ruins and the 
garrison worn out by duty, sickness and wounds, sent a Portuguese offering 
honourable terms of peace to the Captain of the Fort, promising, if the garrison 
surrendered, to spare their lives and to give them ships for passage. The 
Commander, however, sent a defiant answer. 
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throw themselves down the rock. The Captain next proceeded to 
dislodge a number of the enemy who had taken up their post on the 
roof of St. James's Church.* 

This general assault lasted for four hours. The dead at the base 
of the bastion of St. Thomas were so many that there was not enough 
, ground for them: but their bodies made the scaling 

Khan. ° easier. The \'aliant Jhujhar Khan, who 

had come up to this side after the failure of his 
attempt at the Curtain, was now kiiitid by a bullet from the Fort. 
This was the second great commander lost by the enemy after the siege 
commenced, and Rumi Khan on learning the news sounded a retire- 
ment and ordered the body of the dead general to be brought off.* It 
appears to have been subsequently removed and buried in the sacred 
grounds at Sarkbej near Ahmadabad, for tlie author of the Arabic 
History says that the tomb of Bilal Habashi, entitled Jhujhar Khan, 
is situated there.’’ 

We shall now turn to relate the efforts made by the Governor 
Dom Jeao de Castro at Goa to send adequate relief to the fort at Div, 
DomJ da Castro receivii^ letters and despatches 

despatches two Overland abont the great straights under which the 
fleets from Goa garrison had to maintain its defence.* Postponing 
” “ to a later date, in the interest of the State, his own 

eager desire to go in person to raise the siege, he equipped and des- 
patched, about ^e end of July, two Heats. O. Francisco de Meoezes, 
a commander of great fame, was sent first with seven ships. Three 
days later, the second fleet left under D. Alvaro de Castro, the eldest 
son of the Governor, and consisting of nineteen ships each of which 
was under the command of a capable Portuguese officer. The fact that 
the Governor, subduing his natural love and affection, had hazarded 
the lives of both his sons in this peribus warfare induced a large 
number of soldiers and captains, many of whom were exempted from 
serdee by their years, to offer themselves for the enterprize. Thus 
a large number of the Portuguese nobility at Goa left the place for 
maintain ing the hoBOUT of the nation.” 

1. Tht USe 4 Dom John dc Castro, op. ciu. 103-3. 

2. Ibid., 103. 

3. Arabic History cf Gitjarat, Vol. U, p. 432. 

4. On the plain near Goa, the Governor erected, from drawings supplied 
by the Captain, a copy of the enemy’s works at Div, and his soldiers were 
exercised in sham fights in assaulting them. (Couto, Decodas, VI, 3, 9, quoted 
by Wbiteway, 'Ihc Hisc oS tta Portuguese Poicer i« India, SU-m.) 

5. The Life oj Dom Jolmde Castro, op. cit, 107-8, 
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De Castro next busied himself with making arrangements for the 

fleet with which he himself proposed to go north after the rains were 

^ , over. The treasury was in a bad- way and he had to 

The women of i j-.. 

Chatil present secure the necessary funds on his personal credit. 

th^gold and The matrons and maids of Chaul,’ fired by his gene- 
rous spirit, and ‘ with a liberality above women,’ 
presented him with all the jewels and ornaments which they wore 
without either asking or obligation for return. ‘ We read not ’ says 
the biographer, ' in the annals of the Caesars a braver action of the 
Roman ladies '. A lady from the same town residing at Goa sent the 
Governor a box with her jewels with an assurance that ‘ the jewels of 
Chaul alone were sufficient for ten years to continue the war’.* The 
incident helps to illustrate the wealth and prosperity of this once 
famous seaport on the western coast. 


The state of affeirs within the Fort, in spite of the successful 
defence which was maintained by the highest display of personal valour. 
The ganleon realised from the fact that the garrison 

faced with had no more powder left except what could be 

starvation. made every day and that too ill-dried, a want 

which the Muslims soon began to know about. Besides, famine 
conditions were prevailing owing to the exhaustion of provisions : 
the food being either used up or spoiled in the magEizines ren- 
dered roofless by the enemy’s fire. The sick were fed on crows 
instead of hens, these birds being killed by the soldiers as they came to 
feed on the dead bodies and by them sold at exorbitant rates. In 
fact, scarcity had reached such a height that they spared not dogs, 
cats and such other food which is generally regarded as ‘unclean 
and unwholesome 


enem 


Ifn 


Rnmi Khan (Khwaja Muharram), after the failure of several 
general assaults, resorted to new strata by the advice of a Turkish 
engineer from Dalmatia, and began to lay a min n 
with great secrecy under the St Thomas bastion. 
At the same time, the garrison was given to under- 
stand that the enemy bad orders to abandon the Fort 
after delivering a last general assault. D. Fernando 
de Castro, though laid up in bed with fever, rose up on hearing of the 
contemplated attack and putting on his armour proceeded to the 


The 

spring a mine 
under St Thomas’ 
bastion, Aug, LO, 
1546. 


L Chaul ( or Revadanda) is a town in the Alibag taluka of the Kolaba Dis- 
trict in the Bombay Presidency, situated on the coast about 30 miles south of 
Bombay, and on the right bank of the Kundalika river, or Roha Creek It is a 
place of great antiquity. The Portuguese esublished a factory here in 1516 

2. Tht Lift ci Domjohft de Caslro, op, dt., 109. 

3. Ibid„ 118. 
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bastion of which he was in charge. It ^vas the day of the feast of St. 
Lawrence, dedicated by his happy martyrdom to fiery trials. On 
August 10, 1546, one of the most fateful days during the whole siege, 
the Gujarat army disposed itself about the fortress and all the companies 
took their allotted posts and planted their ladders. When the time for 
springing the mine name, the whole army on a given signal retired, 
and the same fear, equal and sudden in all, betrayed the plot. D. 
Mascarenhas shouted out to his men to leave the bastion so that the 
mine might explode without hurting the defenders. All left their posts 
at this order except one, Diogo de Reynoso, whose bravery outwent 
his discipline, and who kept his place scornfully calling those who 
left cowards. This had the effect of bringing them all back to the 
tower to meet their doom. The mine look fire with a tremendous 
report and the stout defenders lay dead in their places.* 

In this disaster perished D. Fernando, the second son of the 
Governor, at the early age of nineteen, ‘ raised from a sickness nature 
„ . , might have passed over but courage made it mortal.’ 

60 others perish. Among others who were blown up was Diogo de 
Reynoso whose rash conduct was responsible for 
the disaster. In aU, sixty Porti^uese soldiers and captains lost 
their lives while thirteen more were wounded or deformed by the 
fire. The explosion was so great that the stones of the fortress blown 
up by its violence killed a great many in the enemy’s camp. When 
the fortress was clear of the smoke, and the bastion laid in ruins, Rami 
Khan ordered 500 of his Turks to the assault. Now was seen the 
unusual spectacle of only five Portuguese soldiers sustaining the attack 
gainst such overwhelming odds. The Captain soon came to their 
help with fifteen more, and John Coelho, the Chaplain of the Fort, 
with bis crucifix in bis hand, took up his stand in the breach. 
The report that the work was lost soon brought up others from 
their pests and all of them combined mads up a force just able 
to keep at bay a vast army. The women too brought up lances, 
bullets and pots of powder, while one of them, the Isabel Fernandes 
mentioned before, “ with a bill* in her hand animated the men with 
her example and her words, crying aloud, ' Fight for your God, 
fight for your King, Cavaliers of Christ, for He is on your side’.” 
The Janissaries fought as never before, but the heroic nature of 
the defence baffled all their exertions, and as the day was declining 

U The Life cfDom John de Castro, op. cit., 109-22. 

2. A • bill ’ was a weapon of infantry in the ISth and 16th centuries 
consisting of a broad, heavy, double-edged, book-shaped blade, having a short 
pike at the back and another at the top, and attached to the end of a 
long stag. 
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their general sounded a retreat. ‘ Of the great things the Portuguese 
did that day,’ says our biographer in his stilted style, ‘ let the whole 
East speak ; I believe every stone of famous Dio will bo for them 
a silent epitaph.’^ 


After the enemy had retired, D. Mascarenhas gave orders for the 
burial of the dead who had perished in the explosion caused by the 
mine. It was but removing them from one grave to 
p^erUhe/fn since for lack of time and space they were 

the explosion. all buried together without any funeral honours. ‘Yet 
rest they,’ says our m^niloquent biographer, ' in so 
poor a grave, more missed by their country than those who in alabaster 
urns have left of inglorious lives an idle memory.’ D. Fernando da 
Castro, however, was laid in a depository by himself, so that if bis 
father should wish to carry his bones to another place, he might give 
him a more stately but not more glorious monument. The Captain of 
the Fort, with pious earth, covered up his companions and then fell upon 
repairing the breaches in the walls, helped by the women who had 
little time to weep for their sons or husbands whom they had seen 
expirii^ before their eyes, and had themselves buried, ' by unheard of 
examples smothering the inclinations of nature.'* 

While these events were taking place at Div, the two fleets which 
had set out from Goa at the end of July, after being tossed about the 
Twv, Ai ' stormy seas, at last reached Bassein shattered 
reaSea* ^“rther progress up the gulf to the north 

BasBeia. was impossible owing to the tempests. But though 

the main fleet under D. Alvaro was kept inactive at 
this port, some of his adventurous captains were not prevented from 
venturing in small boats to proceed to Div to bring some news. 
Among these famous names were those of Antonio Moniz Barrette, 
Garcia Rodrigues de Tavora and Luis deMello. They brought but 
poor relief to the ^ison, but their advent immensely heartened the 
decimated forces in the Fort, who were also cheered up by the report 
that D. Alvaro w-as near them with a large fleet and provisions. The 
details of the narrow escapes of these captains from being drowned in 


1. m Lit (S Dorn John de Castro, op. cit, 123-25 ; Couto, Dec. 6, Lib. 2, Cap. 
10. Among the five valiant soldiera who kept the Tower after the explosion of 
the ome. was ‘ Mastre ' John, the surgeon of the garrison. He alone, however, 
rf the five died, tom in pieces by his many wounds, unwilling to leave the 
fight ^ougb press^ to do bo. His wife, Isabel Madeira, bound up his wounds. 
an^^«b;^mghimwithherownhands and with few tears, returned to 
work in the trenches with the other matrons 

2. Ibid., 125. 
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their little boats on their perUous voyage are given at leogth by the 
Portuguese writers.^ 


After a time, Dom Alvaro left the fort of Bassein with his fleet de> 
termined to proceed to Div, but soon his vessels, being overloaded with 
Dom Alvaro rea- ®'i“itions and provisions, were at the mercy of the 
che8Div,A\M.29, heavy seas and were scattered about till most of 
■ them were driven into the harbour of Agashi.* Re- 

fitting them, Alvaro ventured to sea again and arrived at the Fort of 
Div with forty ships, their streamers flying, and sainted the fortress 
with all his guns. The Captain had the gates of the fort opened to 
give him and his companions a warm reception. Though the son of 
the Governor and himself Admiral at sea, Dom Alvaro prodnced a 
letter from his father to Dom J. Mascarenbas, to the effect that he 
had sent his son to take orders from the Commander by virtue of the 
high honour he had acquired during the siege. Alvaro found the 
fortress razed and open to the enemy, the walls and bastions being 
heaps of rubbish, and the garrison maintaining an inner line of defence 
and at its last gasp. His arrival ^vith such large reinforcements was 
the turning point in the history of the siege.^ 

There were now six hundred men in the fortress, all soldiers and 
captains of repute, and their spirits were high. A party of Alvaro’s 
M fnoua soldiers, preferring to sallv out and fight the enemy than 

deddon o£ the remain cooped up and be burnt to death by the 
Porwguese mines, resolved to give open battle to the Muslims. In 
vain did their officers try to dissuade them from this 
mutinous action, reminding them of their duty to obey their generals and 
of their honour to serve the King. But the advice as well as the orders 


fell on deaf ears. Finding that the soldiers held to their resolntion, 
and in order to avoid a disaster which might prove fatal to the fortress, 
both the Captain of the Fort and Dom Alvaro, as also other gentlemen, 

1. The life cf Dom John de Castro, op. dt, 127-30 ; 138-40. In the renewed 
assaults by the Muslims on the Fort these Captains, who had lately arrived 
there, gave eminent help " showing in the extremities both by land and sea the 
same gallantry." We also find the name of another great Gujarat general 
mentioned, viz., that of Mujahjd Khan who came with a large reinforcement. 
An attempt made by the Muslims to break the great Cistern in the fortress 
(seen in the map), which supplied the garrison with water, was also frustrat- 
ed. (lUd.,p. 144) 

2. Agashi is a port and town in the Bassein taluha of the Tbana District, 
Bombay, situated ten miles north of Bassein and 3 miles west by road from 
Virar on the B. B. & C. I. Ry. It was a place of some importance in the early 
part of the 16tb century, with a considerable timber and ship-buSding trade. 
It was twice sacked by the Portuguese, in 1530 and in 1531, and on the first 
occasion as many as 300 Gujarat vessels are said to have been taken. {Imp, 
Gur.V. 71). 

3. B}id., 148-50 ; Couto, Dec, 6, Lib. 3, Cap. 1. 
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decided to go with the soldiers in order to avert greater mischief, ‘ the 
commanders by a new discipline obeying and the soldiers commanding 

Dorn Joao Mascareiihas left a hundred men to taaiatain the Fort, 
and sallied out with five hundred troops, dividing them into three 
Disastrous result i^^ttalions, one of which he kept under his charge and 
of their action, the other two were placed under Alvaro da Castro 
Sept. 1, 1546. Francisco de Menezes. It was a foolhardy ven- 

ture in the face of a vast army of perhaps 20,000 men commanded by 
capable Muslim generals. The attempt ended, as was to be expected, 
in disaster, for the effort to scale the new wall built by the enemy was 
an impossibility. The Commander at last rallied the scattered forces and 
brought them over to the fortress. The Portuguese lost 35 men with 
about a hundred wounded. Dom Alvaro distinguished himself by his 
immense courage in scaling the wall whence he was thrown down with 
a blow from a stone. He was picked up speechless and was in danger 
of his life for three days after which he began to recover. Francisco de 
Menezes and Louis de Mello were shot through by bullets.* 

The success which the unruly obstinacy of the Portuguese soldiers 
had placed in Rumi Khan's hands was magnified by him into a great 
Rumi Khan victory which being reported as such to the Sultan 
builds a new city 'was celebrated at court witii public rejoicings, 
to celebrate the Moreover, he now began to build a new city on the 
island of Div either to put heart into his men or to 
show his own confidence in final victory. He planned palaces therein 
of stately grandeur for himself and set out quarters for his officers. 
The news of this expensive "fafarick” travelled into the other kingdoms 
beyond Gujarat, and a false report that the Porti^uese bad surrendered 
the fortress became current, and even found its way to Goa, 
where the rumour was listened to with fear and silence, and, though 
unsubstantiated, did not fail to reach the Governor’s ears,® 

Dom Joao de Castro was at last relieved from his concern about 
the events at Div by the arrival at the bar of Goa of the ship which 

The Governor at Dora Alvaro in July. Her flying strea- 

Goa recdves mers and joyful salute indicated from afar the nature 
out. brought, and soon the greater part 

of the citizens ran to the seaside to enquire after 
their kindred and their friends. The captain of the vessel was carried 
to the Governor’s palace where he found him seated with the Bishop 
of Goa ^d the head of the Franciscan Order. The first question from 
Dom Joao was to enquire whether the fortress still held out for the 

1. Thtl^et^DcmfohndeCastrOiOp.^t, 151-2. 

2. Ibid., 153-55 ; Couto, Dec, 6, Lib. 3, Cap. S and 6. 

3- Ibid.. 156-7. - 
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King, his master. To this the captain answered that it did and 
would do so, whereupon ‘ the Governor falling on his knees with his 
eyes to heaven gave God thanks, not without shedding some tears, 
witness of his piety towards God and his aeal for his Prince, and 
receiving presently his letters, he heard the death of his son Dom 
Fernando, which he received witli so great constancy as those about 
him perceived no alteration in his words or countenance, as if to appear 
a father had been weakness, and to have the common affections of a 
man dishonour. He thanked the captain, and sent him to cheer the 
city with the news : then retired and in private wept for his son 


1, Thtl^ecfDomJ6lmieCaslro,op, cifc,15S-59;Couto,Dec.^Llb.3, Cdp.7. 



CHAPTER III 


PORTUGUESE “REIGN OF TERROR” ON THE GUJARAT COAST 

Dorn Joao de Castro, at the end of the rains, summoned at Goa 
a CouncU to which he invited the ' Ecclesiastical ajad Civil Govern- 
ment ' of the city, as also the gentlemen and soldiers 
MmmoM afuD of eminence, in order to place before them his reso- 
Council at Goa. lotion of proceeding to Div, with the whole might of 
the Portuguese State in India behind him, to raise 
the siege and to chastise the King of Gujarat. His object was to 
secure public approval for bis design so as more successfully to carry 
it into execution. Various opinions were expressed by those present, 
but the most emphatic opposition to it was made by Diogo de Ahneyda 
Preire, Commander-in-Chief at Goa, a man whose judgment had been 
ripened by age and experience in wars.^ 

Dom Diogo made a brilliant oration pointing out that His Ex- 
cellency the Governor had brought together in his fleet the whole 
available strength of the ‘ State * in India and yet 
^iied by'^t ” fhey could reckon only two thousand Portuguese as 
&i^ender-ln- their force. With this it was intended to frighten 
the nations of India, not realising that one victory 
would add but little to their reputation, while only one loss would be 
their ruin. The fortress of Div, he urged, bad already been relieved. 
Was it prudence to take the risk of goi:« to fight against the Turks 
who were equal to them in arms and discipline while exceeding them 
in numbers 7 To these and other arguments Dom JoSo gave an em- 
phatic rejoinder for he was not to be moved from his firm resolution. 
He urged that uo ruling nation could content itself with a defensive 
war against her inferiors and that the respect which the Muslims had 
for them would be at an end when they knew that they could put up 
with an injury ; that if the Portuguese were content with rebuilding 
their Fort, the enemy would come again and aim another blow ; that 
‘ Reputation was the soul of Empire and that he would not suffer 
the first weakness of the Portuguese arms in the East to appear in 
his time. He concluded by asserting bis resolve to fight, ‘ the blame 
would be his, every one should have a share in the victory.’* 


1. 7TieL^e.cfDom/ohnikCasir'’.pp.(^t,lf^.-6^- 2. IWd., 163-65^ 
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On 17 October, 1546, the Governor, after delivering over the 
charge of the city to the Bishop Dom Joao de Albuquerque and to the 
Dom Castro Commander-in-Chief, set sail from Goa directly for 
arrives at Bassein, ‘ making it a point of honour that the 

Bassein. Governor of India should not be one day besieged in 

Dio, but with Caesar’s fortune, come, see and overcome.’ The fleet with 
which he started consisted of twelve gallions, of which the ‘Admiral’ 
was St. Denis, on which was the Governor. Besides these large 
vessels there were sixty others with oars. After six days the Governor 
reached Bassein, where Dom Jeronymo de Menezes, his brother-in-law, 
was commander of the fortress. The latter came to meet Dom Joao 
on board, and the two comforted each other in the loss of a brother 
and a son.^ 


While anchored at Bassein awaiting recruits and provisions, the 
Governor commissioned Dom Manuel de Lima® with six light ships to 

Manuel de Lima Cambay and its coasts to 

terrorises the capture the ships trading with the enemy. In a few 
Gulf of Cambay. gQ^ie sixty vessels carrying provisions, 

and the bodies of the Muslims whom he killed he ordered to be man- 
gled and set them afloat at the mouths of tlie rivers so that the current 
might carry them inland where they might be seen -with horror as 
examples of Portuguese revenge. After accomplishing his commission, 
Manuel de Lima returned to Bassein with three score Muslims 
hanging at the yard arms, ‘a sight which sacrificed more to vengeance 
than humanity.’ Gratified at these preludes to the war he had under- 
taken, the Governor sent him out again with thirty ships with orders to 
put to fire and sword all the coast of Gujarat. 


Manuel de Lima, thereupon, set sail again and went by night to 
the mouth of the Tapti, which he entered with the tide, and came in 
Magdala on the ^ (Magdala) which was inhabited by the 

Tapti burnt and Abyssinians and had its name from them. The Captain 
che^°^ °° shore with his men, and the Muslims of the 

place fied after a slight resistance, many being cut 
off in their flight. The slaughter was great, ' the soldiers’ sword 
sparing neither sex not age.’ Dom Manuel ordered his men to fire tho 
houses, burning down the town and all its property. Only one man, 
whose hands were ordered to be cut off, was left alive to carry the news 
of this atrocious victory.* 


1. T/w Life qfDo«/<?A»deCflsfM, op. eit., 167-8 jCouto, Dec. 6, Lib. 3, Cap. 9. 
3. Manuel de Lima had been sent out by the King to take command of the 
Fort of Hormuz. But, on hie arrival at Goa, he was detained by the Governor 
who wanted him to accompany the fleet which he was preparing. 

3. Ibid,, 173-4 ; Couto, Dec, 6, Lib. 3. Cap. 9. 
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After this exploit, De Lima's fleet went out of the river, and 
coasting alojag for two days came in sight of the city of Hansot at 
the mouth of the Narbada, not far from Broach. It 
to^Sw flamw^nd is described as famous for its proud buildings and 
its women put wealthy inhabitants enriched by maritime commerce, 
to the sword. Muslims made a brave but ineffective stand for 

lack of discipline and organisation. Here again, Dom Manuel, ‘more 
designing ruin than conquest, gave up the city to the flames. The 
cruelty outwent the destruction, for many Bramenish (? Brahman) 
young ladies, exempted from crime by their sex, from the sword by 
their faces, in colour and beauty not inferior to those of Europe, were 
not spared in the victory ’. This was not all, for this buccaneer went 
about the coast destroying the towns and depopulating every place on 
which he fell ‘ as to seem not to be glutted with blood or victory,’ and 
at last joined the Governor who with the whole fleet was stationed 
at an island named Dos Mortos.^ 


Setting sail for Div, the Governor soon reached the place on 
Nov. 7, all his vessels gay with pendants and streamers. Those in 
the Fort, which was now practically razed to the 
°t°Div' decorated it with colours, and the Commander 

7 Nov., 1546. ’ ordered all the guns to be fired. Dom Joao de Castro 

held a council at sea with Garcia de Sa and other 
members and announced to them his resolution to take the offensive 
and to attack the enemy, for 'the Governor of India drew not his sword 
to defend but to chastise’. He only asked them to give their advice 
about the manner in which, they should fall upon the Muslims, the de- 
cision being kept a secret.’ It was then ordered that all the men brought 
by the fleet should land very quietly in the silence of the night and enter 
the fortress, while music, trumpets and shooting from the ships should 
conceal the design from Rumi Khan. In the course of three nights 

1. Lit cf Dom John dt Castro, op. cit. 174-6. liha dos Monos, or Uhe de 
Bate, an island eight Leagues to the east of Div ( Danvers, op. oil., U, 6S3, } ; 
probably the island of Sblyal Bet. 

2. The Governor’s plans were cleverly laid. The Gujarat army was to be 
kept under the impression that the great contingent of soldiers which came in 
his fleet was still on board the ships so that Kumi Khan's etrength would be 
concentrated in that direction. On the day when the garrison was to sally 
forth from the Fort to give open battle, three rockets were to be fired from the 
fortress. At this signal the ships' boats were to row towards the shore where 
the enemy was, with drums and trumpets sounding, the beam bristling with 
lances to create the impression that the Portuguese soldiers were coming eti 
tna&se by sea. The Governor’s boat was to be specially prominent by its 
place, its royal flag and trappings. Thus Rumi Khan (Khwaja Muharram) 
and his army were to be diverted from the real direction of the danger. (Ibid., 
177.) 
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this -was effected and the men in the fleet all got into the Fort by 
ladders made of cords without being discovered.' 

At daybreak on November 11, 1546, the day dedicated to the 
memory of Saint Martin, Bishop of Tours, the Governor, with the 
^ _ first light, came on the platform of the fortress atten- 

solemnly prepa- ded by his General Staff and clad in white armour 

res for the battle, which added a great deal to his majesty. Mass was 
said at an open altar praying for victory from the God 
of Hosts. Dom Castro and the major part of the soldiers received the 
sacrament, while the Guardian of the Franciscans proclaimed a plenary 
indulgence to all those who died in the battle that was coming. After 
this the order was given that the gates of the fortress should be pulled 
down so that despair of any shelter should make the soldiers make 
a stand for victory both out of glory and of necessity. The Governor 
then gave a brief discourse, ending with the words : ‘ for me to 
encourage you to fight were to forget myself we were Portugnese’.* 
Outside the fortress the Governor made dispositions for the order 
of his troops. The vanguard was in charge of Dom John Mascaren* 


Dis itionof claimed the greatest danger, and under 

his Miy. placed five hundred Portuguese soldiers, 

six hundred Canarese and five hundred Nayers. 
Similarly, Dom Alvaro de Castro had the same number of Portuguese, 
and among these were the gentlemen and officers of his fleet, Dom 
Manuel de Lima had five hundred more. The rest were under the 
direct orders of the Governor and they formed the largest unit con- 
sisting of eight hundred Portuguese, the rest being men from Canara 
and Malabar.* Dom J. de Castro arranged to place 200 Canarese in 
the van of the army so that, should the enemy have laid any mines, 
they would be the victims. His officers, however, were indignant at 
this declaring that if the Canarese were placed in front of the 
Portuguese they would deserve the greater honour and glory. ‘ There 
is not one among us,’ they said, ‘ who would not risk even seven 
lives and be to the forefront of the fray The Governor was pleased 
and decided to leave the Canarese behind.' His original idea, how- 
ever, showing the little value he placed on the lives of his Indian 
troops, is little to his credit. 


1. The Uft Dom John do Castro, op. cit., 175-6 ; Couto, Dec. 6 Lib 3 
Cap. 10. 

2. Ibid., 177-8. The Governor now ordered the signal to be given to the 
fleet by the firing of three rockets. Upon this the ships in the fleet took to 
their oars and discharged all their guns in the enemy’s quarters. The smoke 
for some time hid the boats, and Rumi Khan, unaware of the real direction 
of the danger, charged them in order to hinder them from landing (Ibid 181 ) 

3. Ibid., 178. 

4. Danvers, F. C., The Portuguese in India, I, 473. 
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The great battle of Div, which was fought out on the 11th Novem- 
ber 1546i is memorable in the history of Gujarat as one of the most 
The great batfle decisive in the annals of the province. It consisted of 
^ separate eng^ements, the first fight being 

against the enemy’s wail and their line of batteries. The 
Governor led his men in person, and before him Antonio de Casal, the 
Guardian of the Franciscan Order, carried aloft a crucifix. While 
scaling the wall at the first fight, a bullet broke one of his arms, but 
the brave monk continued at his post exhorting the Porti^ese to die 
for their Saviour. The Captain of the Fort and Dam Alvaro together 
captured a bulwark on which they twice planted the Portuguese cobnrs, 
which were as often cut down. In the end, however, with a rush the 
line of batteries was carried and they entered the enemy’s works. 
Then followed a series of battles in which Rnmi Khan and Jhujhar 
Khan made a stubborn resistance ; but the Portuguese generals, 
though at times compelled to retire, again returned to the charge and 
with such fury that the Gujarat army was at last routed and driven 
into the city.^ 


Reflections on 
the victory at 
Div. 


The Battle of Div ranks among the most famous incidents 
connected with the Portuguese power in the East. The strength 
of the Gujarat army during the battle is variously 
estimated, but the lowest figure puts it at forty 
thousand. There is no doubt that the disparity in 
numbers between the two armies was immense, and 
‘ in foreign histories we find the victory writ with more applause than 
in our own memorials,' says the biographer. The Governor received 
congratulations on the victory from the Princes of India who sent him 
embassies ; the Chamber of Goa called him Duke ; and, later on, the 


King, Dom John III of Portugal, honoured him with the title of 
Viceroy of India, he being the fourth Governor to receive this great 
honour.* 


After he had set aside the King’s share of the booty, several 
colours, and forty large pieces of cannon, the victor delivered over 
The sack of the plunder according to the barbarous 

nty and the practice of the age though he did not reserve for himself 

even the point of a lance, ' so greatly did he despise 
the riches of the East.’ Five thousand of the 
enemy perished in the battle, among them being Rnmi Khan, Ulngh 
Khan, Asad Khan, and other nobles of note. Six hundred were taken 
prisoners and they were reserved to honour the Triumph which was 


L Couto, Dec. 6, Lib. 4, Cap. 2. 

2, Tht l^e Dom John de Castro, op.cit., 188. 
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some months later celebrated by the Governor at Goa with the greatest 
pomp and ceremonial as we shall relate. The Portuguese lost thirty 
among the dead and had three hundred of their numbers wounded.’ 

After a very short respite, the Governor set himself to the task 
of rebuilding the fortress of Div, but though this work was indispensa- 
Project for re- ^ found tliat it was beyond the resources of 

building the Fort the “State” which had been drained by the expenses 
of the long siege. Not disheartened by these diffi- 
culties, Dom J(So de Castro went about raising a new Fort on a fresh 
plan, for in the opinion of experts it was necessary to enlarge the area 
within the walls, to make these walls thicker and the bastions nearer, 
and to build the magazines in a dry place for storing ammunition and 
provisions so as to prevent them from being damaged by the moistness 
of the soil. But ^^’orkmen and pioneers and stone-cutters had all to be 
brought and paid. As the Governor hod neither plate nor jewels to 
serve this purpose, he was forced to try other pawns ‘valuable by his 
honour not by their nature’. He commanded the bones of his son Dom 
Fernando to be dug up in order to send them as 'an unheard of pawn' 
to the city of Goa ; but the body not having corrupted during so short 
an interval, Dom John cut off some hairs of bis own beard and sending 
these as a pledge asked for a loan of twenty thousand Pardaos from 
the Chamber of Goa. ' His affection for his country,’ says his 
biographer, ‘ finding him out a strange way, never lighted upon by those 
loyal Decios, Curtios and Fabios of whom Rome yet proud preserves 
their memory in the ruins of her Empire.’* The pawns were 
accompanied by a letter which we shall quote in full as illustrative of 
the manners, the ideals and the language of the age ; 

" A letter writ from Dio by the Governor Dom Joao 
de Castro to the City of Goa 

“Gentlemen, magistrates, judges, and people of the most 
honourable and always lojal city of Goa : I wTit to you some days 
Mce by Simaon Alvarez, one of your citizens, the news of the 
victory God gave me against the commanders of the King of 
Cambay, and, that you might without any alloy enjoy the pleasure 
and satisfaction of the victory, I spoke not in my letter of the 
great streights and necessities I was in. Blit now I think fit no 
longer to dissemble, and to give you an acconnt of the urgencies 
which are upon me, and to desire your assistance to supply and 
remedy things of so great moment as are now in my hands. For 
the fortress of Div is so beaten down to the ground as not one 


1, T!u Z^e Dom /oh» dt Casiro, op, dt,, 183-9. 

2. Ibid,, 189-90. 
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foot of the wall can serve a^ain, so as 'tis not only necessary this 
summer to build it ap again, but with such skill and in such a form 
as the King of Cambay may lose his hopes of being at any time 
able to talce it. 

“ To this trouble is added another as great, or greater, to me 
incomparably above all others, which is the trouble and per- 
plexity the Lasquerins put me to for their pay, which I have secur’d 
to ’em, else would they be all gone, and I should be left alone in 
the fortress, which would put me into no little danger, and 
consequently all India. For the commanders of the King of 
Cambay, with those men who are left of the defeat, quarter at 
Suna, two leagues from this fortress, and the King every day 
sends ’em horse and foot to increase their camp, as if they would 
return and try their fortune by giving another battail. 

“ Wherefore, I am in great want of a considerable sum of 
money, and, because it concerns the service of our Lord the King, 
and complies with your honour and loyalty, I earnestly beg of 
you to remember your old custom and great generosity, which 
oblig’d you ( as good and loyal subjects ) always to rdieve the 
urgent necessities of his Majesty. And for the great and intimate 
affection I have for you all, you would lend me twenty thousand 
Pardaos, which as a gentleman I promise, and on the Holy Gospel 
swear, before a year's end to see you repaid, though I should 
be set upon by greater necessities and extremities than those by 
which I am at present environed. 

“ I commanded the taking up my son Dorn Fernando, whom 
the Moors killed in this fortress (fighting for God and our Lord 
the Kmg), to pawn to you his bones, but they were found so as 
'twas not fit to take ’em out of the ground. By which I am 
without any other pawn, but part of my beard, which I here send 
you by Di<^ Rodriguez de Azevedo, for as you know, I have 
neither gold, plate, household-stuff, or any thing of value to 
secure your estate, only a plain and naked truth given me by 
God Almi^ty. 

“ But that you may more certainly rely on your payment, and 
it may not be thought by some that ( what hath at other times 
fallen out) some intervening accident may keep you from it, I 
here send you an order for the Treasurer of Goa to be paying 
you out of the tax for the horse, ei^ging all can be made of it, 
till yon are re-imburst ; for the manner of the payir® it you are 
to fix it with him. Excuse me for not affbcting words to heighten 
to yon my extremities, being, from what I have said before, firmly 
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persuaded that yoa wiU in this conjucture do what you can, and 
above your abilities, without any other mediation than your 
accustomed nobleness and our reciprocal affection. I recommend 
myself, gentlemen, to your goodness. Dated at Dio the twenty- 
third of November, year 1546." 


Diogo Rodriguez de Azevedo, who bad been entrusted with the 
letter and tbe precious pawns, reached Goa within thirteen days and 
Goa subscribes delivered his charge on Tuesday, the 7th December, 
a loan of over In less than three weeks from this date the Chamber 
20,000 Pardaos. made up the required amount, so high stood 

the Governor’s honour and credit in the capital, and the same officer 
returned to Div with a reply from the Chamber addressed to the 
‘Most Illustrious and Excellent Captain-General and Governor of 
India.’ The letter, after a long preliminary dissertation, goes on to 
state that the citizens had, in the course of the interval, ‘raised twenty 
thousand one hundred and forty six Pardaos, and one Tanga, at five 
Tangas the Pardao, which the city lends, that is citizens and people, 
as also the Brahmans, merchants, traders and goldsmiths and adds ; 

As for the pawns your Lordship sent us, the city and inhabi- 
tants think ourselves injured by your Lordship to rely so little on us 
It returns the loyalties ; for in a business that so concerned 

honourable the service of our Lord the King, and his royal state, 
pawaa honourable and glorious pawns were not neces- 

sary .... My Lord, Diogo Rodriguez de Azevedo, returns to carry 
yon back your pawns, and he, and Bartholomew Bispo, Procurator 
of this city, bring you the money which the city and people lend you 
of their good and free will’. The reply is dated, ‘at the Chamber, 
the twenty seventh of December, 1546.’' 


of 


The hairs were 
preserved by the 
Governor’s pos- 
terity. 


A few words are necessary in connection with the later history 
these ‘honourable pawns’, tbe predoua hairs of Dom Joao de 
Castro’s venerable beard. We are told by his bio- 
grapher Jacinto Freire de Andrade that, at the time 
of his writing (1651), they were preserved in the 
hands of the Bishop, the Inquisitor General, the 
‘most deservit^ grandchild' of the hero of Div. Tbe hairs were put 
in an urn or ‘pyramid’ of crystal set on a pedestal of silver on which 
were ei^ravon several distichs commemorative of this famous action. 
This relic remained with his posterity ‘to make hereditary the virtues 
of Dom Joio de Castro,’ ® 


1. The ijfe cf Doiit J<An it Castro, op. cit., 192-4. 

2. Ibid, 192. 
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While detained at Div to supervise the rebuilding of the fortress, 
the Governor ordered Manuel de Lima to proceed a second time 
with thirty ships along the Gulf of Cambay and burn 
again to ^Jl the villages on the coast to show to the Sultan that 
wreakvengeance. his desire for revenge had not been satisfied by the 
victory- This captain was, however, instructed not 
to touch at Gc*ha because, according to intelligence received, all the 
troops that had escaped from the battle of Div had taken refuge there. 
While sailing along the coast, De Lima was overtaken by a violent 
storm which forced him to take shelter in this very port. The arrival 
of bis ships caused a panic at Gogba as the result of which not 
only the rabble but also the soldiers fled to a small mountain in the 
neighbourhood for safety. Dorn Manuel now held a council of his staff 
to decide on the action to be taken and it was voted that they shonld 
enter the city ‘ because the Governor’s instructions could not take 
in all accidents 

The Portuguese soldiers almost without resistance entered the 
town of Gogha and pillaged it. They burnt the houses and all pro- 
Gogba sacked by taken away. With the help 

^Portuguese of three Bania prisoners, Dom Manuel proceeded the 
Captain. jq pyuish the fi^tive inhabitants who had 

fled with their families to the hill dose by and who thought themselves 
secure. The atrodties that followed had best be described in the 
words of the Portuguese biographer : 

"Those who thought themselves secure in the mountains saw 
over their heads the sword, before the enemy. The slaughter 
differenciated not cause from cause, person from person, natives 
and strangers, guilty and innocent with their lives paid for their 
own or another’s offence. Frofii persons the affront passed to 
Religion : he caused many to be hanged up in the temples of their 
idols, an outrage in the superstition of their religion inexpiable. 
He cut the throats of all the cattle, sprinkling the mosques (?) 
with cows’ blood, an animal which as the depositary of souls they 
adore with abominable worship.”’ 

This unenviable exploit illustrates the ruthless barbarism of the 
times and the policy of a great European nation in its warfare in the East. 


Gandhar and 
other towns 
sacked and 
burned. 


After this orgy of murder and sacrilege, Manuel de 
Lima teturned to his ship and in attempting to cross 
the bay he almost suffered shipwreck without a 
storm owing to the ‘ bore ’ or high tidal waves for 


which this coast is famous. Sailing down the coast of the mainland 


1. The Ltfe de Cnsfrn, op. ciL, 194-5. 

2. Ibid., 195-6. The expresaon ‘ mosque ’ is evidently intended to mean 
a temple. The slaughter was mostly of the Hindu population of Gogha. 
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of Gujarat, he came in sight of the then prosperous port of Gaudhar, 
peopled by Hindu merchants, ‘ rich by its commerce, ■weak by its in- 
habitants.’ The town surrendered but was burnt down. The people 
in vain offered their properties as a ransom for their lives, but to no 
effect, for the anger, rather inhumanity, of the soldiers coveted blood 
more than booty, De Lima destroyed many other places in the bay 
whose names are not mentioned, but whose ruins and ashes kept up 
for many years the memory of their destruction. The natives who 
survived these miseries retired to the inland towns where they could 
lead a life of secure poverty.* 

The Governor’s presence being now required at Goa on diverse 
business, he was anxious to leave the rising fortifications at Div in 
The question of ^ capable person, especially as Dorn John 

a Commander for Mascarenbas, who had been worn out by the si^, 
the Fort resigned his command with the intention of 

returning to Europe. Several gentlemen to whom the Governor offer- 
ed the post declined, probably under the belief that after the late 
victories there was little honour or glory and less of profit to be gained 
there. At last Manuel de Lima offered to remain in that port ; but at 
this time news arrived for the Governor to the effect that the Turks 
had overthrown the ruler of Balsora in Arabia the Happy (Felix) who 
was an ally of the Porti^ese. Upon this De Lima was sent to take 
charge of the fortress of Hormaz and of the war ^inst the 
Turks. The problem of the command at Div was thus again revived, 
and as no one would come forward to take it 'since Dom John Mas- 
carenhas was carryir^ away with him the glory and the danger’, 
the latter ended the Governor’s anxiety by offering to remain for a 
short time longer at his old post.* 

At the same time the Governor left Dom George de Menezes with 
six ships to sail about the Gulf of Cambay and to proclaim in all the 
J de Castro in- Muslims and the Hindu resi- 

vites merchants dents there that they might now return to inhabit the 
to settle at Div. island of Div, promising security to their persons and 
their commerce. On the strength of this assurance, a large number 
of Hindu merchants and inhabitants came over to settle in the island 
‘countii^ that peace secure which began on the confines of war.’* 


1. T^Z.ifec^Dow/aAwDfc.'Casl/'o.op. cit., 196;Couto,'Pec. 6,Lib. 4, Cap. 3. 

2. Ibid., 197-8; Couto, Dec. 6, Lib. 4, Cap. 4 and 5. 

3. Ibid., 199. 
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arrives at the 
bar of Goa. 


THE “ TRIUMPH ” OF D. JOAO DE CASTRO AT GOA AND THE LAST 
STAGES OF THE WAR 

The final act of the drama of the Siege of Div was enacted not 
on the soil of Gujarat but in the distant city of Goa. After a stay 
The Governor at Div, from Nov. 1546 to April 

1547, and when the new fortifications were far 
enough advanced, the Governor took ship for his 
capital and arrived within ten days at the bar of Goa on April 19, 1547. 
Here he was visited at sea by the Bishop, the Commander-in-Chief 
and the magistrates of the city, with a request that he should halt at 
Pangim while the citizens completed their preparations for the honour 
of a Triumph which they desired to bestow on him for bis si gnal 
victory. The Governor was persuaded to accede to this request for 
he could not refuse the honour without injustice to those who had 
been his companions in the great battle or without restricting in some 
measure the popular rejoicing.^ 

The 21st April, 1547 was appointed as tho day for the Triumph, 
a great arch being erected in St. Catherine’s Bazaar^ the fabric of 
Triumphal arch covered with carpets. In order to provide 

and decorations. imposing entrance, the gate of the city was 

thrown down and the adjoining walls decorated with 
hangings of cloth of gold and velvets of diverse colours. On the 
walls on either side of the great arch were placed gilded lions uphold- 
ing in their paws the wheels which formed the heraldic symbols of the 
Castro family. Not far from this site, in the courtyard of the Gover- 
nor's palace, a miniature fortress was erected to serve as a model of 
that at Div and within it were placed guns and firearms ( charged 
without bullets), ' a pleasant representation of former horrors.’ The 
structure also_ concealed musical instruments and players who perform- 
ed for the delight of the spectators. The adjoining streets were deco- 
rated in the same style whilst the citizens had dressed themselves in 
^eir gayest clothes. The sea further off was covered with gaUeys and 
brigantmes with the ir flags and streamers fluttering gaily.® 

Enslih {‘’^r * D’Andrade. translated into 

English by Sir Peter Wyche, London, 1664, p. 200 ; Couto, Dec. 6, Lib. 4. Cap. 6. 

2. Ibid., 200-1. 
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The Governor left Pangim on the appointed day in a specially 
decorated galley accompanied by his old cavaliers who shared with him 
equally the danger and the glory. The galleons of 
Dom^oSo flggj headed the procession of ships up the river 

crown. of Goa. When the ships came in sight of the im- 

provised fortress they thundered forth a salute which 
was answered from the shore. Dom Joao was clad in a rich French 
suit of crimson satin, and over it he had put on a coat of mail wrought 
on cloth of gold; be had besides feathers in his hat and the ‘guami- 
ture ’ of his sword was gold.* At the quay, the nobility and the magis- 
tracy of the city received the Governor and one of the ‘consuls’ 
delivered an oration in Latin pointing out how by his valour he had 
humbled ‘ the proudest sceptre of the East Then came a flourish 
of musical instruments, while some of the guns discharged divers© 
comfits as a pleasant feast for the multitude. Further on, under a 
canopy, a citizen of quality, bowing reverently, took the Governor’s 
hat from his head and placed on his brow a laurel crown for his 
triumph and in his hand a palm. It is in this costume that the portrait 
that has come down to us represents the hero,* 

The order of the Triumphal Procession through the streets of Goa 
has been handed down to us by the Porti^ese writers. First came the 
The Triumphal Guardian of the Franciscans bearing in his hand the 

Procession at crucifix which he had held aloft at a critical period in 

the battle of Div, representing the saviour with one 
arm unnailed and hanging. Then followed the ‘ Royal Banner of our 
Cinks,” after which came the standards of the Gujarat rulers dragged on 
the ground in the sight of Jujhar Khan and other captive Muslim 
commanders who walked with their arms pinioned and who ‘re- 
presented the Tragedy of their fortune, for them compassionate, to us 
pleasant.' After them were seen sbc hundred prisoners dragging their 
chains after them. Last came the fleld-pieces and various kinds of 
arms. The ladies who stood at their windows to watch the procession 
sprinkled the Triumpher with distilled waters of diverse spices. The 
beantlfled and open churches ‘showed their acceptance and thanks'. 
‘ In this order,’ concludes our authority, 

“he went to visit the Cathedral, the Mother -Church of the 
East, where the Bishop and the clergy received him with the 
hymn Te Deum Laudamus. Being entered into the see, with 
religions offerings he acknowledged the Author of Victories, and, 
it being now late, with little ceremony retired to the palace, one 
day’s time being too narrow for the majesty of the Triumph."® 


L The 14* cf Dom John it Castro, op. ciU, 201-2. 

2. Ibid, 201-2. 3. Ibid, 202^^. 
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The history of the last stages of the war between the Portngaese 
power and the Gujarat kingdom may now be recorded, The wanton 
D Jo e de Magdala and Hansot, of Gogha and Gandhar, 

Men^ at and the slaughter of their innocent inhabitants, have 
Broach. already been described. Though the actual agent 

who perpetrated these atrocities was Manuel de Lima, the ultimate 
responsibility for this Reign of Terror must rest on Dom Joao de Castro. 
We shall now refer to another equally atrocious and barbarous act of 
vengeance perpetrated on the ancient and flourishing seaport of Broach. 
When he left Divfor Goain AprO, 1547, the Governor had commission- 
ed D. Jorge de Menezes to commit all possible acts of cruelty in the 
Gulf, and some months later this captain came in sight of the dty of 
Broach, ‘whose stately buildups presented him with the politeness of 
Europe’. The Portuguese writer describes the town as ‘standing on 
an eminency surrounded by brick walls with diverse bulwarks, furnish- 
ed vrith store of ordinance, which commanded the entrance into the 
haven.’ The trade of the place was in very fine sUlcs. 'Madra Maluco’ 
( Imad-ul-Mulk ) was lord of the city and had the neighbourirw villages 
tributary to hinu^ 

The invaders gathered information from some fishermen who 
were natives of the place, and whose boat had been captured, that 
Broach was at this time without any garrison tor its 
ba*plw^dtteena defence. Imad-ul-Mulk had taken with him ail the 
soldiers to the Sultan's court at Ahmadabad, and the 
only people left were the artisans and the tradesmen. During the day 
Dom Joige, to deceive the inhabitants into a false sense of security, 
steered another course taking with him the fishermen to serve as his 
pilots at the mouth of the river. At night, however, the whole fleet 
tacked about and made for the port where all the men got on shore, 
there being not a sentinel to guard the place. The soldiers fell upon 
the unarmed and defenceless population which being awakened in the 
dead of night from sleep was in the utmost confusion and terror. 
What followed had best be described in the words of the biographer of 
De Castro: 

"Those who by flying into houses escaped the sword were 
in them consumed by the fire ; the poor people 
Menezes gets the jjaving ng remedy against, but choice of their 
'Baroebe’. death. The mvasion and sack was at the same 

time; the slaughter . as in a fight without 
resistance, the plunder as in a city forced to deliver. Dom Jorge 
commanded the dty to be burnt, where, in a few hours, the nobility 
and people, gardens and houses, became compassionate ashes, 
1. The Lit (i Dan /oAn de Castro, op. cit, 206 ; Couto, Dec. 6, Lib. 4, Cap. 7, 
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without any distinction of nature or separation of place. This 
action beir« so famous amongst our soldiers as to give him who 
was called Menezes the surname of Baroche, as the ruins of 
Carthage gave Scipio the name of Africanus.”' 

Imad-ul-mulk, the governor of Broach, and father of the more 
famous Changiz Khan, on hearing of this outrage, came up with five 
The Governor ol horse, but too lata to help. Finding, however, 

Broach arrives that the fire and the sword had left nothing in its former 
too late. state, he returned impatiently to the Sultan of Gujarat, 

and urged him to take revenge for the destruction of this great city as 
an insult which was aggravated by being the latest of so many others. 
The Sultan was touched by these news and vowed once more to set 
upon Div, ‘the stone of offence.’* 

In August, 1547 letters reached the Governor at Goa from D, 
Mascarenhas to say that the Sultan of Gujarat had collected together 
News received of ^ forces in his kingdom with the intention of 
another siege of besieging the fortress again.* He, thereupon, snm- 
tte^ort by the moned together the magistrates of the cityand desired 
their help with another loan of ten thousand Pardeos. 
Though this demand came within a year of the previous one, the 
dtizens offered to place their resources at his disposal and furnished 
him with the amount. Moreover, the wives of the richer gentry sent 
to Dom Joao a large quantity of jewels with a letter of complaint that 
he had not accepted and spent them when first offered. The ladies of 
Chaul also again came forward with a more splendid offer, but the 
Governor 'sparing in the use and expense of so loyal presents' returned 
them with his thanks. He also sent advice to the people of Bassein 
and Chaul of the information received from Div and asked that they 
should be ready for assistance.* 

De Castro put to sea in November, 1547 with a fine fleet of one 
hundred and sixty vessels, each under the command of a capable 
De Castro again including the governor's son Dom Alvaro, and 

leaves for the after some days came to anchor at Bassein. While 
North,Nov.,1547, jj^iting at this place, he sent out spies to find out and 


1. The cf Dom John de Castro, op. cit., 207. 

2. Ibid., 207.8. 

S. There waa also another reason for the renewal of the war by the 
Governor. The cloths produced in Gujarat were sold at Bassein, Goa, Hormaz 
and Malacca, and the dimlntition in the customs receipts from these places 
began to be seriotisly felt by the Portuguese government Their trade in the 
East suffered from the effects of the war with Gujarat. Hence De Castro’s 
attempt to brii^ Sultan Mahmud III to bis knees. ( Whiteway, R. S., Pise cj 
the PariuBuese Power in In<Sa, 314-15. ) 

4. The UJe cf Dom John dt Cosfro, op. dt., 224-B ; Couto, Dec. ^ tib, 5, Cap, 3. 
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report on the enemy’s forces and designs. Being informed that Cara- 
rapp (?Qafa Hasan), the son-in-law of Khwaja Safar Salmani, was in 
the Castle of Surat with a small garrison, the Governor sent his son 
Dorn Alvaro with sixty sail to go up the month of 
Tapti, and, after ascertaining the state of the 
ences of Surat castle, and its garrison and provisions, to attempt to 
Castle. fortress by assault. D. Alvaro arrived at 

Surat bar and forwarded Dorn Jorge de Menezes Baroche with six fly 
boats to reconnoitre the fort, but his presence being detected he was 
shot at from the castle, Upon this the men in the boats turned back 
either from fear or caution. On their way they received a fusillade 
from several guns at the village of Magdala where there was a colony 
of bravo Abyssinians. Dom Jorge, thereupon, went ashore and with 
great courage captured the guns and carried them on board in spite of 
the resistance offered. He then returned to the fleet and reported his 
success as well as observations. At a council held by Dom Alvaro the 
officers of the squadron decided to abandon the idea of taking the Castle 
of Surat by scaling as the fleet had been discovered and the coast 
alarmed, the only person holding a contrary opinion being Dom Jorge 
de Menezes of Broach. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the Governor remained at Bassein attending to diverse 

business. Gasconading in the then approved manner, he gave out that ha 

The Governor proceeding toAhmadabad to surprise theSultan in 

indulges _ in his capital, where, in sight of the Turks who guarded 
gasconading. 

found currency, and to give it additional support Dom John ordered some 
great spits* to be prepared. We are told that the soldiers of those times 
used to wear little bright axes at their girdles, which served formally 
to cut the rigging and tackling of their prizes, but the true use to which 
these were put was to break open chests and bundles. The Governor 
not liking arms designed for such mean service and seeing by diance a 
spruce soldier pass by with an axe, told him that only a sword became 
men of honour, ‘Sir’, answered the soldier, ‘without tliis axe your 
honour’s spits will be of little use. because we shall not be able to roast 
the King of Cambay whole 1 ’ * 

Dom John de Castro now left Bassein and proceeding northward 
joined his son at the bar of Surat, and the combined flotiUa reached the 

^ was 

braves a vaat stream to ascertain the situation, and ha 

returned with the report that the Sultan’s troops 

1. The Life if Dom John * Castro, op. cit, 230-1 ; Couto, Dec. 6, Lib. 5. Cap. 6. 
before Si ^ 0“ which meat that is to be roasted Is made to rotate 

§. Ibid., 231. 
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covered the whole campagna by the side of the river as far as the eye 
could reach. The Governor gave orders for the fleet to sail up the 
Narbada till it cast anchor in sight of the army. Landing his troops 
he arranged them in line of battle, but the enemy stood on the defensive. 
Dom Joao addressed his officers in council in favour of attacking 
this vast army, but the disproportion in numbers was so great that he 
was dissuaded from the attempt. After remaining for three hours on 
the fleld, during which time the Sultan's generals made no offiensive 
movement, he re-embarked his soldiers.^ 


At last the Governor arrived at Div for the second time and found 

that the danger to the fortress had disappeared. D. Mascarenhas again 

. . , reminded him of the leave which he had asked for 

AmvalBtDiv; j ^ 

change of com- returning to the Kingdom. The Governor was m a 

na^ere at the position neither to grant nor to deny this reasonable 

° ■ demand, but was relieved from his difficulty by the 

arrival of an officer named Luis Falcao who came from Hormaz where 

he had been in command but had for some questionable practices fallen 

under a cloud. De Castro was able to offer him the command of the 

fortress of Div ‘that he mfeht by new services silence all former 

miscarriages remaining in that fortress which had on it the eyes of his 

Majesty and the whole world.' Luis Falcao accepted the charge.’ 

After arranging all matters, the Governor set sail once more for 
Bassein, and going in sight of the coast of For and Mangrol (Mangalor } 
Further atrocl- burnt the city of Prabhas Patan, the inhabitants 
ties — Prabhas .saving their lives by flight. Besides this, one hun- 
Patan burnt fourscore vessels lying at anchor in several 

ports on this coast were burnt by his order, the poor owners looking 
on with tears. Many other places on the coast, says our authority, 
were destroyed, ‘this siege of Diu being more famous for vengeance 
than victory.’ Arriving at Bassein, Dom Jo5o sent spies to observe 
the condition of the enemy and these informed him that in the court at 
Ahmadabad there was not a family without tears, and that the Sultan 
had by a severe decree forbidden any mention by the people of the siege 
and battle of Div, ‘as if laws could command grief and memory.'* 

The fleet which left Goa at the end of 1546 reached Lisbon after a 
very prosperous voyage and the great news of the victory at Div won 
News of the Dom Joao da Castro was soon spread all over the 
victory arrives country. The King and his court, dad in robes of 
at Lisbon. state, attended the chapel on an appointed day to offer 

tlmks to God with pious and royal offerings. A learned sermon was 


1. The Ljfe Dom John <fe Castro, op. clt., 231-33. Couto, Dec. 6, Lib. 5, Cap. 7. 

2. Ibid., 233. 3, Ibid., 234-5 ; Couto, Dea 6, Lib. 5, Cap. g. 
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delivered in which were set forth the praises and virtues of the 
Governor. The king informed the Pope and the greatest Princes of 
Europe about the victory, and they all gave him joy * as for the most 
famous action of the East.' The Governor in his letters had asked 
nothing for himself except permission to return home and as a modest 
reqitest begged of the Kir® two acres of ground adjoining his country- 
house at Cintra and ending in a little hill which for many generations 
was called Monte das A Ivicaras ( the Mountain of Good News ) } 
King John III of Portugal, Donna Catherina and the Infante Dom 
Luis, all sent letters by the outgoing fleet to Dom Joio de Castro at 
Goa which show the great r^rd in which he was 
rtwrd” confe^ held by the royal family.* They praised his signal 
red on the Gov- services and the timely reliefs which he sent in the 
ernor. midst of the rainy season to the beleagured garrison, 

as also his sacrificing his young son Dom Fernando, so full of promise, 
to the public service. The Kii® declined to give the Governor the 
permission, which he asked, for returnit® to the Kingdom, on the 
ground that his services in the East could be ill spared by the State. 
He was, therefore, asked to continue in the same charge for another 
three years with the title of Viceroy, a distinction which he richly 
deserved but which, as we shall soon see, he did not live to enjoy. The 
sovereign also granted him a gratuity of ten thousand Crusados to 
meet the chafes which he had undertaken, and letters patent were sent 
for his son Dom Alvaro appointing him Admiral of the Indian seas.* 
All the letters referred to above were dated October, 1547. The King 
sent out to India at the end of this year no less than six ships and the 
one that was the first to reach Goa, on May 23, 1548, brought to the 
Governor despatches containing the honours and gratuities described 
above, 

But Joao de Castro was not destined to enjoy either the rewards or 
the dignity. Though only forty-eight years of age, his strength had been 
worn out by the exertions and hardships of his wars. 
up*w!5i*^*mortri ^ Bassein in April 1548 ill with fever, and 
illness at Goa. at Goa his sickness soon betrayed mortal symptoms, so 

that he decided to hand over the charge of his high 
office. He called for De Albuquerque, the Bishop of Goa, as also for the 
Commander-in-chief, the Chancellor, the Auditor -General and the Con- 
troller of the Revenue, and to them he delivered over the State. Sum- 
moning next the magistracy of the city, the Vicar-General of India, 

1. Vu Lfe of Dom John dt Casiro, op. dt, 240, 

2. Queen Catherine, when the account of the victory and triumph reached 
Portugal, is said to have remarked that Dom JoSo de Castro “ had fought like a 
Christian and triumphed like a heathen." (Whiteway, op. clt, 314; Couto, 
Dec. 6. Lib. 4. Cap. 6.) 

3. Ibid, 254-61; Couto, Dec. 6, Lib. Cap. 7 and 8. 
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the Guardian of the Frauciscans, Father Francis Xavier, as also the 
Officers of the King's Revenue, he made a short speech -which deserves 
to be reproduced. In striking contrast to many others -who held the 
same high office, and who returned -with immense -wealth to Portugal, 
De Castro could say that he died in honourable poverty, a fact which 
has made his name famous in the annals of the Portuguese in the Fast. 
Here is what he said to the council assembled near Lis death bed: 


“ I am not ashamed. Gentlemen, to tell you that the Viceroy of 
India wants in this sickness those conveniences the meanest soldier 
finds in the hospitals. I came to serve, not to traffic in the East. 
I would to yourselves have pawned the bones of my son, and did 
pawn the hairs of my beard, to assure you I had no other plate or 
hangings. There is not this day money enough in the house to 
buy me a hen, for in the fleet I set forth the soldiers fed upon the 
Governor’s salary before the King’s pay. I request you during 
the time of this sickness to order me out of the Kira ’s revenue a 
proportionable maintenance.”^ 


After this unusual speech, the viceroy asked presently for a missal 
and took a solemn oath on the Gospel to the effect that be -was not in* 

H's honourable treasury even by a single Crusado ; 

poverty. never received any gratification from 

Christian, Jew, Moor or Pagan; that all the house- 
hold stuff employed for carrying out the authority and maintaining the 
dignity of his high office had been brought with him from Portugal; 
that he was so poor that he bad not the means of buying another qxult 
than what they saw on his bed ; and that he had presented his son 
Dom Alvaro with a sword to return to the kingdom, the hilt of which 
-was set with jewels of small value. He desired the council to put 
down all this on record in the public books of the ci^.^ 


Finding that his end was drawing near, the great Viceroy secluded 
himself with the famous missionary Father Francis Xavier, ‘providing 
th ■ the doubtful a voyage so secure a pilot, who all the 

aiM^of St? sickness was his nurse, reconciler and 

Francii Governor.’ Havii^ no riches to make a fresh dis* 

6 June, 1 posal of, Dom Joao made no other will than that 

which he had left in Portugal with the Bishop of Angra on the eve of 
his departure for India. Receiving in his last moments the sacraments 
of the Church, he gave up his soul to God on the 6th of Juno 1548 in the 
forty-eighth year of his age and the third of his government in India. 

He was thus in the prime of life when death came upon him. In 

his study were found three pieces of small money, as also a Discipline 


1. The l4eoJ DMtfohndeCastro, op. cit,263-4iCoxiU>, Dec. 6, Lib. 6, Cap. 9. 

2. Ibid. 
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which seemed to have been often used, and the locks of his beard which 
he had pawned. He had ordered his body to be deposited in the 
Church of the Franciscans at Goa, to be translated later to his Chapel 
at Cictra.^ 


Some reference to the last resting place in Portugal of Dorn Joao 
de Castro will not be out of place in the history of a province with 
whichhis name is soindissolubly connected. Some years 
Domink’8 * wi- death his bones were carried to Portugal 

vent at Bemsica where they were received with reverent piety, and, 
near Lisbon. many days in St. Dominic’s Convent 

at Lisbon, were ultimately deposited in the convent of the same name 
at Bemsica,* two miles from the capital. Here they remained for 
several years urrtil the deceased hero's grandson Francisco de Castro, 
Bishop and Inquisitor-General, erected a beautiful chapel attached to 
the convent as a final resting place for them. This Chapel of the 
Castros, as we may call it, contains the monument of the g^t viceroy 
with an epitaph upon it, as also of his son Dom Alvaro, who died in 
1575 at the age of fifty, and whose remains were laid by the side of 
his distinguished father,* 

An interesting memorial of the victory of the Governor over the 
ruler of Gujarat has been for centuries preserved at the city of Old 
Memorial slab at already mentioned that, at the time 

Goa of the victory of the Triumph, a great arch was erected after demoli- 
in Gujarat. shiug a portion of the city-wall, and that it was cover- 
ed with brocade and velvet. We also learn that above this arch was 
placed a brazen flag bearing the image of St. Martin,* on whose festival 


1. Thi L^t cf Dom John de Castro, op. eib, 264. 

2. The Convent of St, Dominic of Bemelca is situated two miles distant 
from Lisbon and is so named after a neighbouring village. In early centuriea 
it was a country-house of the Kings of Portugal to which they resorted for 
diversion from business or for hunting. King John I gave up this palace, with 
the adjacent grounds, gardens and orchards, to the Dominican Order (as an act 
of thank^ivlng to God for his victories in the year 1399 } for the founding of 
a convent Succeeding rulers of Portugal condoued to endow it with revenue 
to be spent on various religious ceremonials. The convent has been famous 
as the resort of the strictest observers of the Catholic religion who " under the 
name of ‘RecoUets’ allow no swerving or indulgence from the first iastitudon.” 
Here, as to a school of virtues, retired the most eminent members of the Order 
of the Dominicans to rest themselves after their Prelacies in holy leisure de- 
voted to God. ( Ibid., 264-68. ) 

3. Ibid., 265-6. 

4. St. Martin, Bishop of Touts (c. 316-400), was bom of heathen parents in 
Pannonia. When ten years old he became a catechumen, and at 15 he reluc- 
tantly entered the army. While stationed at Amiens he divided his cloak with 
a beggar, and on the following night had the vision of Christ making known to 
his angels this act of charity to Himself. Soon afterwards he received baptism, 
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day the signal %’ictory over the armies of Gujarat had been won by Dom 
John de Castro at Div. To commemorate this event a slab with an 
inscription in gold was fixed in the city wall. After the ceremonies con- 
nected with the Triumph were over, the Governor ordered an altar to 
be raised at this spot, and over it, not long after, the Chapel of St. 
Martin was built. Many centuries later, when this building had fallen 
down along with the Royal Hospital and many other monuments of 
Old Goa, the inscription slab was transferred to the Chapel of St. 
Catherine, which was adjacent to it, and here it may stilt be seen. 
This slab represents St. Martin mounted on horseback and giving part 
of bis garment to a b^gar, with the following inscription in Portu- 
guese very rudely carved in uneven letters ; ’ 

“Por esta porta entrou Dom Joao de Castro, Defensor da 
India, quando triunfou de Cambaya e todo este mturo Ihe foi 
derubado, Era de 1547 a (nos).® 

The English translation of the above is as under: 

“ By this gate Dom Joao de Castro, Defender of India,* entered 
when he conquered Cambay * and this whole wall was destroyed for 
him. Era of 1 547 years.” 


left the army and joined Hflair of Poitiers. His zeal against the Arians roused 
persecution against him and for some time he led an ascetic life on a desert 
island near Genoa. In 371-2 AD. the people of Tourschose him for tbair Bishop. 
He did much to extirpate idolatry from his diocese and from France and to 
extend the monastic system. He died at Candes in the year 400 AD., and is 
commemorated by the Roman Church on Nov. 11. He is the patron saint of 
France and of the cities of Maine and Wurzburg. 

1. Correa, Lendas, IV, 637; Diogo de Couto, Dec. VI, Liv. IV, Cap. VI ; Orienta 
Cettqtditado, Part I, Conq. L. Div. I., Sd. 37. ( See also Fonseca, J. N., Sketch cf 
IhaCUyqfGea, 227-8). 

2. For full details of this most interesting inscription slab, a photograph 
of which was kindly secured for the author by Rev. H. Heras through the Very 
Rev. Ft. da Dosta, Canon of the See of Goa, see article entitled " A Portuguese 
Inscription of the Goa Governor Dom John de Castro " by H. Heras In JourtuU 
qf In^n History, AptS, 1933. As stated in the text, the inscription is very 
rudely carved, th* words are not separated from each other nor are the last 
words in each line divided by ^llabies. 

3. The title of “Defender of India” is not less strange tiian that of 
"Governor ” or "Viceroy of India " assumed by Dom J, de Castro and others. 
But by ‘ India ' the Portuguese writers meant, not the sub-continent as we do 
now, but only their possessions in the East under the Governor of Goa which 
constituted the Esiado da India. 

4. Cambay stands here, as usual, for the "Kingdom of Cambay,” tbename 
by which the Arab and Portuguese navigators and merchants, as well as literary 
writeis, designated the Sultanate of Gujarat, from the fact that the main seaport 
of this kingdom for several centuries was Cambay. 



viSAlgarh inscriptions 


VUalgafh fort has played an important part in the history of the 
south Konkan. It was a very strong fort and once the capital of the 
government in the twelfth century. It is situated on the Gajapur hill 
in the Sahyidri range, about forty four miles north-west of Kolhapur 
(l6“55'-73® 47')' R formerly called Khelnl, and Muhammad 
Qasim Firishtab, in his history, refers to it by that name. Rijah 
Sirke, in 1+53 A. D. (850 A. H.) treacherously led Malik-u't-Tujjar, 
the commander of the Gulbargah forces, towards Sangameshwar.i 


Hisiory of the Fori : 

They had to pass through intricate paths, tortuous passes and 
dreadful labyrinths which have been described by Firishtah in a very 
picturesque style. All of them were trapped and killed there in the midst 
of the forests. This dangerous trick was avenged by ^wSjah Muham- 
mad Gawan in 1+69, when he could, by hook or crook, take posses- 
sion of the fort of Khelna (Vi^Slgarh). Then the fort came under 
Bijapur in 1489 A. D. when the Bahmani dynasty ceased to exist. 
Our inscriptions belong to this period. It remained under Bijapur up 
to 1659 when it was captured by Shlvaji, who gave it to Parashuram 
Trimbak as a grant and the present jagtrdar Mehxban AbajirSo 
Krishnarao is one of his descendants. In 1730, when Kolhapur was 
finally separated from SatirS, the grant of Viialgarh w’as continued to 
Jaoardan Pant Pratinidhi by a fresh patent or sanad passed by 
1. I have followed the Persian text of “ Tii'rikk-i-Rrishtah'\ Nawal Kishore 
Ed. VoL I, p. 334, that Sirke deceived Malik-u’t-tuiiSr by saying ■ 




“Betn'ccn me and Kfii of Sangomeshwar there has been a rivalry.” 
Mr.Brigga, in his translation of this book writes that Slrke’s rival was Shapkar 
Rai, Bajah of Kheln4. [Brigga H, 487]. I think be made a mistake la 


reading for . 


Grant DuS reads it differently 

“Muilik-ool-Tijar insisted on the Raja’s (SIrkay’s) renouncing his own faith 

and embracing the tenete of the KorSa. The enraged, but subtle, RSja 

humbly represented that there existed between him and the Raja of Singur, a 
fort in the territory of Kondan, a family competition and rivalry.” 


[W.B.— MulUk-ool-Tijtris a wrong transcription of the word 
Malik-n’t-Tujjar.] ‘ 

The source Ismentioii^ as.Mahratta manuscripta. and the woMSipgur i* 
identified with Singh-gadh. Grant Duff’s .4 iBsfooiVfksAfaArflWftf.Bd. igi?, 
VoL I, p. 4& 
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Swnbhaji (1712-60). Till J844 Viialgarh continaed to be the head- 
quarters of the Kolhapur Pratinidhi when the fort was dismantled and 
the head-quarters were moved to Malkapur. 

There is a mosque in the fort which is dedicated to Malik Raihan 
Pir. The Persian inscription on the wail of this mosque runs : — 

“ The Maratha king named Bhoj held the fort, I Malik Raihan 
came and six times besieged it without success. In the seventh siege 
I took it. Be brave and thou shalt prosper.”^ 

The Gazetteer is silent about the date and the Persian epigraphy 
of this inscription. 

History of the epigraphy. 

There are two other Persian inscriptions in the fort. The facsi- 
mile of the inscription No. 1 was in the hands of Messrs, Graham,’ 
E. Rehatsek,' and H. Blochmann,^ bat none of them could decipher 
and explain the whole of it. Mr. E. Rehatsek's reading was hopeless 

and Mr. H. Blochmatm read the word as and gave a 

fantastical explanation to that and did not try to explain the knotty 
point of the data given by the chronogram and the words within the 
“ Lozenges.”’ 

He made another mistake too. He hazarded an opinion ; — “In 
&ct from its Indian style and manner of composition I believe it can- 
not be older than Aurangzib's reign.”’ But from these impressions it 
is now quite clear that his judgment was wrong. 

Mr. £. Rehatsek tried to defend himself against the attack of 
Mr. H. Blochmann hot failed.’ He tried to give some explanation 
about the date of the chronogram but failed therein also.’ So the 
doubt raised by Major Graham regarding the date of the inscription 
still remains as it was. Now with the help of these impressions I am 
able to give an explanation r^rding the date. 

InscriitioH No. h 

These impressions were given to me by Dr. Balkrishna, M. A., 
Ph. D., Principal, Rajaram College, Kolhapur, about five years ago, 
when he bad brought them from Vi^algatb fort. It is a Persian 

RubaX in Naskh style and its metre is *->5^ 

(= c)y^ ^U. It measures 19"x 12'. 

1. The CautUer if Bombi^ PTesiiency (KoIhSpOr), p 323. 

2. Report on the J^ndpality oj Kolhapur by Graham, p. 339. 

3. /«i n, 372. 

4. Ibid, in, pp. 219 and 344. 

5. Ibid., HE, p. 344. 

6. ibid., m, p. 219, f. n. 

7. Ibid, m, p. 265. 

8. Ibid., n, p. 372. 
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My reading of the epigraphy in the inscription No. 1 is as follows : 
Plate No. 1 

OV?" ^ (1-2) 

/I (3_4) 

Translation. 

1. All the work of the world is performed by course. 

2. This " Burj-i-Daulat" was completed in beauty. 

3. If thou wishest that thou mayest know its date, 

4. Now its date is: “Call it Burj-i-Daulat (the bastion of 
fortune.) 

All the above mentioned scholars have thought that the last 
hemistich gives the clue that the words “ BurJ-i'Daulat” give the 
date which numerically comes to 645 only. But in my opinion the 

word does not mean “say to him” or “say the date ”. Because 

in the hrst hemistich nobody else is asking the date but the poet is 
himself addressing the reader. Is a chionogiam like the following the 

word may mean what the other scholars have taken it to do 
iq this cbron(%ram. 

(A. A. Bilgrami, “Landmarks of the Deacan,” p. 27.) 

But in the present case the words should be 

translated “ call it Burj-i-Daulat," 

The Chronogram : 

The numerical value of the chronogram cAt./^by 

the Abjad system* comes to 981 A. H. (1573-74 A. D.). So we 
find that this year does not coincide with the date given in the inscrip- 
tion No. 2 which is 996 A. H. The cause of this difference may be 
that the poet might have composed the chronogram in 981 and the 
slabs were inscribed and put up in 996. 

In the middle of the epigraphy, within the “ Lozenges ” 1 have 
deciphered the following words which were perhaps not taken into 
consideration by Mr. Graham when he took the fardmils. They are 
written in ywgftra style 

Right hand corner — A ^ t) S 

In the middle, npper lozenge. ill 

1. 20+«fl(>f30W^20W«+4+e«(H400 = 98L 
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In the middle, interveoing lozenge. ^ 

lower lozenge. cX” ^ 

Left hand corner, illegible. 

The upper and the lower lozenges read tcgather mean: “God is 
eternal. Every thing is perishable. ” 

/»scr»><to» No, 2. 

This inscription has not been noticed by any scholar as yet 
although it is very important because it gives the date in figures which 
are quite clear. Then the name “ Ibrahim Shah ” is repeated in the 
body of the verse also. This shows that IbrahTm ‘Adilshah was 
reignii« in the year 996 A. H. {1588-89 A. D.) and he cannot be any 
other Ibrahim but “ Ibrahim ‘Adilshah II. " Firishtah says that 
Ibrahim ‘Adilshah ascended the throne in the year 988 A. H.* and 
Asad Kl^n Lari also in the "Hafi Kursi “ i.e., 

gives year 988 A. H.* 

There is no doubt that by looking to the style and the language of 
these two inscriptions we can say that they were inscribed and put up 
at one and the same time. The stone measures 25 " x 9i", I have 
deciphered the text as follows : — 

Plate No. 2 

1. This ia the part of a Qur’-anie text Chap. XXVIH. (Al-Qa^ 

9-88. tX” 

“ Every thing ia perishable but HU face etc. . . ’’ 

2. l^isbtah, TSrikh (Persian text). II, 47. 

3. My Ma was copied from the manuscript of India Office 

Library and is a chronological record of the reigns of the ‘Adiishihl kings of 
Fiiapar. p. 47 

4. In this hemistich I think the word _,‘.h waa inserted through the 
misunderstanding of the calligraphist Just as nowadays we have “ the 
printer’s devil ’’ so in those days they suffered from “the calligraphist’s devn.’* 

Thepoet must have composed iL- ”but the call!- 

graphiat who had written in the intervening “ lozenge "•UJolc 

thought that the words eU ^l> were a nustake for,*U> 
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Translation. 

(1) All the work of the world is performed by course. 

(2) It was built by (the order 00 Ibrablmshah of good fortune. 

(3) If thou wishest that thou mayest know its date. 

(4) Now its date is: “ Call it Burj-i-Daulat.” (the bastion of 


fortune). 

Right band comer. 

In the middle. Upper lozenge k 

„ „ „ Intervening lozenge. . . . 

„ „ „ Lower lozenge (t)awli 

Left hand middle lozenge . Illegible. 


Left hand lower corner. . . . (year 996. 

The upper and the lower Lozenges read together mean : 

“ O Pardoner, May he bo praised. ” 

I read the year given in the left hand lower corner as 996 A. H. 

The figure the unit’s place of the date was read by Mr. E. Rebat- 
sek as 4 ' : bj' Mr. ^ulSm Yazdani in one place as 3 ^ and in 
the other as 4*, and by Mr. A. A. Bilgrami as 6 *. Mr. BaShlr 
u’d-dln does not refer to it.' 

I read the figure ^as six, because wherever this figure has occur- 
red in the plates of the published Indian Moslem-Epigraphy it was 
found, on examination, that if if be taken to represent six the year 
coincides with the events, kings and names referred to in the epigraphy. 

B, D. Verma 


1. Couseoa Arckitectun (fEijOpur, page 35. 

2. Epigrttphia Indo Volume 1915-16, page 32. 

3. Ibid.. Vol. 7, 1919-20, plate U, p. 25, Mr. G. Yazddni reads the year as 
947 A. H. (154041 A. D.) when no history says that the Nizamshahi Kings had 
their hold in that part of the Deccan. (Briggs, n, pp. 223-229). So that year 
alsoj in my opinion, should be read as 967 A H. 0559-60 A. D.) when ^tiaaih 

Hieam Shah was reigning, who was the bravest of the NIkam- 

ahihi Kings. (Briggs, II, pp. 237-249) 

4. ' Landmarhs <S iht Dtccan, by A. A. BOgrami, page 139, f. n. 1. 

5. " by BaShlruddin, ni,449-4B4. 



THE HISTORY AND HISTORIOGRAPHY OF INDIA 


It is our object in the following article to discuss the validity of 
certaiu assumptions on which historians have attempted to construct 
narratives of India’s past. With inadequate equipment, with no 
acquaintance with the theory of history, lacking the habits that fit 
them for their task they yet sit down most confidently to describe 
events exactly as they have happened. Their only anxiety is to fit 
out a real past ; tliey have a haunting terror of shadows. That is 
why they are incapable of rising above the level of the mere chronicler. 

The consequence has been that our histories are generally one- 
sided and present a misleading view of the past. It would appear that 
our historians have joined in a conspiracy to encourage a very narrow 
and unedifying conception of the purpose of history. By deliberately 
limitii^ the field to “what really happened” they have fallen victims to 
tradition in dealing with the past. They give us no insight into its 
true nature, into the content of its life as such. For, the story of 
India’s past is wholly unlike that of any other country known to the 
world’s history. It is essentially the history of the creative spirit 
struggling to express itself in a synthetic quest all through the ages. 
To comprehend it, it is not enough to watch the destinies of royal 
dynasties, the rise and fall of great empires.' We have to watch and 
note how this creative spirit permeates the institutional efforts of 
man in society and state ; how it breaks into cadence of song and 
verse ; how it perpetuates its own embodiment in stone and colour ; 
and how finally, it expresses itself in the inner existence of man in 
terms of self-realisation. The perusal of mere events, of wars and 
crimes,* leaves behind the impression that our history is a mausoleum 
of dead issues. We cannot, indeed, help being filled with sorrow at 
the panorama of suffering and travail that the picture of our past 
unfolds. The most glorious empires that the genius of man could have 

1. “If human history were merely a matter of wars and tumours of wars, 
kings and merchants, there would have been no artists and scholars, philoso- 
phers and BCientista. The modern world would know nothing of music, nothing 
of pure adenee, and poets would have given immortality to warriors, but never 
have thought of skylarks, Greek Urns or some lost paradise. To omit froin 
history these striving alter that which is true and beautiful and good is forget- 
fulness ; to reduce them to mere aspects of the economic struggle is brutality." 
— S haite r Matthews ; The Spirilual InUrprAt&on cf History, p. 29. 

2. It is thisparusai perhaps, that makes GS)hon say "History is UtUe 
more than the register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankindj-Y 
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erected, are now mouldering in ruins, choked up aqueducts, crumbling 
palaces and deserted cities. We see ourselves surrounded on all sides 
by heaps of ruins and our soul sinks into the deepest despondency with 
a griping, torturing dread of the inevitability of the biological law. 
We seem already to hear the rumbling of the approaching storm that 
would sweep our present also, in its turn, into the limbo of forgotten 
things.^ 

We thus get the impression that our past is a debris of ashes and 
bones. We fail to realise that it abounds with ideals and beliefs, with 
the achievements of the soul. We forget how little India has cared 
even to keep a record of her political events, for they were not the 
things that really mattered. She has revelled in things of the spirit 
and has always been a home of philosophers. The records of her 
kings are indeed neglected ; but words spoken by an Yagnavalkya or a 
Buddha or a Sankara are still remembered, zealously preserved in 
scriptures that would never die. The history of India is the record of 
the spirit, of the mind which expresses its thought in an endless quest ; 
"Ever old. Ever new.” 

It is necessary, hence, to place India’s history on its proper 
footing, and rescue it from genealogists, coroners, collectors of 
anecdotes, chroniclers of courts, of princes, and of nobles, who have 
trespassed on a province far above their own — “ those babblers of vain 
things,” to borrow the language of Buckle,* “ who lie in wait in every 
corner, and infest this the public highway of our national literature." 
We can never grasp the dignity and value of the story of our past 
unless we could dive below the surface of these superficial presenta- 
tions of facts to comprehend the spirit that filled and determined the 
content of life. The emphasis of the political sense, of the kingly nexus, 
has deprived most of. our historians of the ture perspective. We reel 
through a bewildering maze of lifeless irrelevant, unedifying details 
presented with no selection or proportion. Freeman's famous epigram, 
” History is past politics,” reinforced by great worthies like Ranke, 
Seeley and Sybel, still holds the field, and Carlyle’s warning passes 
unheeded that, " far away from senate houses, battle-fields and kings' 
antechambers, the mighty tide of thought and action was still roiling on 
its wondrous course.”* 

Our historians do not realise that what we wish to knOw is the 
man as such, for is not man more than a warrior or a subject or a 
prince ? They do not recognise that history's mission is to give us the 
content of his life, and that they should, therefore, appraise the world 
of facts in terms of value, reaching the subterranean spirit of the soul, 

1. Cf. Spengler’s Theory : Oeclitu the WtsU 

2. w Vol. H, p. 347 (World’s Classical . 

^ See Robinson's The History, p. 7. 
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the inward of which the outward humanity is but the expression.' 
What we wish to know is not the dead man, the fossil in itself, but the 
living thinking being he once was, his hopes and aspirations. 

Our history, lest w’e court death, is not to be treated as a dead 
past, a past that has ceased to be. It has to be transfused into the 
living actuality it once was, by sweeping a%vay the illusion of time, 
even as Carlyle insists. History, in its essence, is a resurrection; tjie 
flush of life in dead limbs. From the view of our realistic historians, 
the object of history is the past, an aggregate of things flnishedhappen- 
ing. But an event that has finished happening is just nothing, is non- 
existent.* To think of the past as simply the past is as hopeless as 
the metaphysician’s search after things-ia-themselves. The past as a 
thing-in-itself has no existence. It must be an ingredient of our present 
life, by not only being capable of being remembered but also experienc- 
ed. Historical facts are not merely remembered facts but also 
experienced facts. We could live all history in our own person,* for 
is not bistmry the continuous attempt at the adventure of living? 

We must, therefore, turn our back on realistic historians who 
are too much influenced by the temporal aspect of time to realise the 
unity of the Eternal, who consequently miss the perpetual presentness 
of the past. Every true history is contemporary history, because, as 
Benedetto Croce has rightly pointed out, it is the present producing of 
the spirit.* It is uofoitunate that we should try to differentiate bet- 
ween different periods of time and thus miss all that is of human 
interest. There is a fundamental identity underlying human nature in 
all times and places. Otherwise, we could never account for the quick 
response of the modern man to the play and interplay of elemental 
human instincts, as they appear in some form or other in ancient litera- 
ture. The fountain of our interest is that we pass again through all 
the periods of existence, ourselves alive in them. As much as the 
poet, we become what we sing. Wa live along the whole line of 
Asokan pillars and Taj Mahals, the Ibadatkhanas and Panipats. The 
pageant is conjured up in its reality aud we become, indeed, “ specta- 
tors and sufferers in the event." How can we account for the 
perennial appeal of the Mahabharata, the Gita, the Upanishads, the 
Ramayana and the ‘Shakuntala’ ? How can we explain the attraction 
of the Ajanta Frescoes, even after the lapse of centuries? How is it, 
that even at this distance of lime we are powerfuUy moved when we 
read the tales of Rajasthan ? Do we not merge ourselves in the sad 

1. Cf ; Taiae’s Haton cf Ett^ish UU/atitre. 

2. See R. G. ColUngwood’s Article, Journal cj Philosophical Studies. 

3. See Emerson’s Essay on History. See Max Muller : Seltded Ejsoys, 
Vol. II, p. 11. 

4. Theory and History ef Historiography, p. 11, ff. 
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thoughts of the crowned philosopher, who, turning away in sorrow and 
flicg iiBt from the harrowing spectacle of warring creeds and contending 
sought refuge in the conviction that slowly dawned in his soul, 
that no single tune held the key to the infinite ? Shall we be wrong, 
therefore, in building upon the postulate of identity of human nature 
and in insisting upon the human interest of the past? 

History, thus, is not simply the past. Neither is it the event. 
The dominance of the ‘ narrative’ spirit has vitiated the whole outlook 
of our historians. We generally get a bewildering catalc^e of names 
and dates. All kinds of facts are given publicity in print, because we 
happen to stumble upon new documents or inscriptions. There is no 
question of selection or proportion ; the anxiety is to present events as 
they really happened. Trifling details of dynasties and military his- 
tory, lengthy personal anecdotes occupy much of the space, for, the 
historian thinks he has no right to express any verdict upon the facts 
or to grasp the theory underlying them. The construction of narrative 
chronologically arranged, is not history. It is something more. Facts 
are mere dross, as both Ruskin and Macaulay hold, and it is from the 
thoughts, the abstract truth that the events and happenii^s embody, 
that history derives its value. History is the thought that expresses 
itself, the mind that records, and mind is prior to the fact. All history, 
that is to say, is in a sense in the mind of man.^ It is the Law of 
man’s being, the Idea in its potentiality, the Universal in its Spirit, 
even as Hegel would have it.* 

The past, therefore, simply regarded as the past in the crude 
realistic sense, is wholly unthinkable. The past that we try to reach 
is not a world of things-in.-themselves, a world that has ceased to be, 
and so an isolated fact. Such a fact can never be related to the 
present ; the chain of linkage is severed into its links. And yet, it is 
this linkage that is really significant ; engrossed in the mere ‘past,’ wo 
fail to grasp the continuous force which binds age to ago, connecting, the 
past and the future. Life is a lengthening chain and the social structure 
is continuous. We discover, how closely we are related to our fore- 
fathers, who sang the paeans of the Rig-Veda though so far removed 
from them in distance of time. Emerson has said that man is a 
quotation from the past ; it would be truer to say that he is the epitome 
of all the ages. He inhales as his spiritual atmosphere the experience 
and knowledge of the past. "Man has been,” writes Graham Wallas,* 

1. Our statement might be misunderstood, and we hasten to point out 
that this is not as a pie-composed symphony. Lotze has truly maintained, 
(See Ward: The Rteilm oj En^ : Pluralism and Theism, p. 310) that it is the 
irresistible demand of the spirit that history must be more ^^^an the translation 
into time of an eternally complete content. 

2. See his Philosophy cf History, Introduction. 

3. Our Social Heritage, p. 19. 
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“increasingly dependent on social heritage.” He is what he Is, because 
of this ; because, his father was what he was. Our fathers "are largely 
the stuff of which our present selves and our present world are made 
of.”' It is only the sav^e that recognises not the rock from which he 
is hewn, the pit from which he is dug.* A realistic conception of 
India’s history will prevent us from discerning its connective tissue ; 
that its dense web ‘is woven without a void,’ to borrow the phraseo- 
logy of Lord Acton.’ History interpreted as narrative of political 
events chronologically arranged, will miss the underlying unity and 
continuity of India’s past. The political histoiy of this country would 
appear neither smooth nor continuous. It seems jerky, made up of 
separate and apparently unconnected events, and thus discontinuous.* 
But the history of India is something more. The spiritual unity that 
the history of our past presents to us is, as Das Gupta truly observes, 
“essentially one of spiritual aspiration and obedience to the Law of the 
spirit, which were regarded as superior to everything else.”' The unity 
and continuity of Indian History lies not in its physical course, but in 
the plane of idea. The history of India is essentially the history of 
idea as distinguished from the history of fact. The continuity that 
smoothes its pages comes not from the facts in themselves, " for they 
are in the raw discrete, accidental, jumbled and discontinuous ” ; it 
comes from the vital relationship of our present to our past in the realm 
of spiritual striving ; physical separateness does not affect the truth of 
this relationship. “ Viewed from the standpoint of intervening space, 
the distance between the earth and the moon may loom large and tend 
to obscure the fact of their relationship.”* And yet the earth and the 
moon are vitally intertwined in the plane of the spirit. The continuity 
of our history is thus neither physical nor biolcgical. 

To the eye of the philosopher, the history of India is, therefore, 
one vast continuous whole. We shall have to seek to embrace it in its 
spiritual unity. We shall only then assign each fact that is presented 
to us to its fitting rank in the scale of social pregress. We cannot 
isolate and treat in isolation each fact from the series of temporal or 

1. J. A. Smith in TJu Ufiity c( Wtslern Civiisalion, p. 72. 

2. Sir Flinders Petrie : S« his article on “Discovering the Unknown Past” 
In Harmsworth's Universal History, Vol. I. (“The power of regarding the past 
and of understanding the causes which has produced the present form of 
affairs is one of the greatest tests of civilisation."; 

3. Lectures on Modern History ; first Lecture : “Inaugural Lecture on the 
Study of History.” 

4. Sec C. W. Cole’s Article; “Relativity of History,” PoMeai ScUnca 
QuarUrly, Vol. XLVIIL No. 2. 

5. History cS In&an Philosophy. 

8. Rabindranath Tagore ; "A Vision of India’s History.” 

Vide The \'isi'a-Bharati Quarterly, April 1923. 
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spatial succession. Our knowledge of the past is a present aware- 
ness ; present experience taken in as a unity, as a synthetic unity,” to 
borrow the expression of Croce,' which may reveal sequence in space 
and time ; each unit of the sequence, however, not as a fact-in-itself, 
unrelated to others, but in organic relation manifesting the rhythm of 
the flow of real life. The past of India is the living relic of the 
present. The India of the past is a projection of itself into the India 
of the present. That is why we have said that the true nature of 
India’s history is its contemporaneousness. Whatever of the past goea 
into our present experience, is history in the largest sense of the word, 

It is just here, that the historian diverges from the annalist. The 
historian is concerned with values and not with facts-in-themselves ; he 
tries to interpret movements and tendencies. Facts can be recorded by 
ordinary observers. Those of us who have studied original manuscripts 
and inscriptions know very well that most of the writers of this category 
of historical evidence are not celebrated for their literary accomplish- 
ments and other mental endowments. They try to describe as faithfully 
as they can what they believe to he authentic events. They could even 
piece together, by a series of dates more or less precise, the events that 
they describe. It would not be difficult indeed, to date the accession of 
a monarch, or the change of a dynasty, and in such instances, it might 
be possible even to be accurate. The historian, however, is neither an 
antiquarian, nor a genealogist. His mission is loftier ; and we shall 
comprehend it by realising that real history is the history of truths and 
tendencies, perceived by the mind, and not of events which are merely 
physical. How can we date movements of the mind in the world of 
human affairs 1 It is the assignment of value, not the assignment of 
date, that is, therefore, of supreme importance.® The question of 
chronolc^y leads us into the realistic meshes of things-in-themaelves, for, 
any experience of ours is at once temporal and eternal. Its ingredient 
‘ parts' cannot be comprehended apart from their unity. Philosophers 
like Dr. Radhakrishnan and historians like V, A. Smith may hold that 
“in the absence of accurate chronology, it is a misnomer to call anything 
a history,” and that a “ body of history strictly so called must be built 
upon a skeleton of chronolc^, that is to say, on a series of dates more 
or less precise.” Evidently, there is a serious confusion here between 
the office of the annalist and the function of the historian. History is 
not putting bits of information, chronolopcally arranged together, like 
beads on a stiii^. 

Everything depends on our understanding history, not as a past, 

L B. Croce ; Theory and History qf Historiography, p. 12. 

2. H. G. Wells complains that historians, “go in fear of rather small errors 
than of disconnectedness; they dread the ridicule of a wrong date more than 
the disputable attribution of a wrong value,” 
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but AS a present interest. The so-called historical facts are not in 
themselves absolute. They are -v-alid as related to our view of them. 
Those, who essay to construct narratives of events, exactly as they 
have happened, seek for objectivity where it is an illusion. For the 
facts themselves do not exist apart from our idea of them. They have 
no value if they cannot be referred to the meaning that they embody. 
This reference, which yields for us their significance, is essentially 
subjective ; it is our estimate based upon selection and interpretation. 
And in this task of selection and interpretation, the historian has to 
make use of hypothesis as much as other investigators. He has to start 
with a theory, for historical facts have to be “ related to a frame of 
reference.” “Without reference to some theory,” says Cole,* “the 
fact is an isolated entity of dubious validity and little meaning.” The 
historian has to see, even as Darwin did, that all observation must be 
for or against some view if it should be of any use. Bacon's advice 
that we should renounce, for a while, our conceptions and try to acquaint 
ourselves with the things themselves would land us again into the 
world of thinga-in-themselves. The attitude of detachment is psychologi- 
cally impossible and untenable. Open-minded we shall be : but open- 
mindedness, " does not mean mental vacuity.”* We shall indeed be 
impartial ; but the impartiality of the historian is not that of the mirror 
which merely reflects.* Historical truth does not exclude earnestness 
of conviction, for it is to serve as our common tribunal. 

But to serve as a common tribunal, we might be reminded, history 
must be above contention. Its facts must be authentic, well-establish- 
ed. Everything depends however on what exactly we mean by the 
authenticity of history. If history is a present interest, mere annals 
in themselves are not history. They must be inspired by conviction. 
Historical facts are r^, not in the empirical sense as our realists 
would have it, as events that had really happened. Truth in history is 
that which is accepted by the intellect and approved by conscience ; for 
historical truth is concerned with human %'alues. Those facts of history 
are true that satisfy our sense of right and justice ; that can be related 
to our present experience in a significant way. Others must stand 
condemned at its bar. 

And when we talk of experience we might be told that history “is 
a hybrid form of experience, incapable of any considerable degree of 
‘being or trueness for, the “being or trueness” of history is held 
to be its verified and verifiable certainty. And where this is not pos- 

1. Article : "The Relativity of History,” Poliliail Sci«K« Quarterly. 

2. See AUen Johnson : The Hisiorian and Historical Evidence, 

Chapter on the “Use of Hypothesis.” 

3. See Temperley’a J. B. Bury : Selacted Essays, pp. 70-7L 

4. Bosanquet : Princilde of Individuality and Value, pp. 73-79. 
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sibie, a sceptical attitude is assumed and effort is dissipated in trying 
to sift what is supposed to be authentic, unquestionable fact from myth 
and legend. It is not realised in the first place, that even if we accept 
the veracity of all those records that have come down to the present, 
they after ail constitute a very insignificant part of life. And where 
there are no records it is very readily assumed that there is no history 
either ; as if historical truths depend upon their memory being preserv- 
ed in the forrh of chronologically connected narratives.’ "The essence 
of history,” as Ratzel has well put it,* “consists in the very fact of 
happening, not in the recollecting and recording what has happened." 
And further the kingly nexus of our historians vitiates their outlook by 
the makebelieve, that history is a record of political events. We are, for 
instance, solemnly told by one of our historians,® that there is no history 
of Hindustan in the fifteenth century, which is, according to him, a 
formless epoch. And yet, he admits that elements out of which modern 
society arose, were taking their origin in that century. E. B. Havell 
has done well in pointing out that it will give us a very imperfect 
impression of Indian life if it were assumed that, “the somewhat sordid 
record of Muhammadan dynasties contained all that is most important 
to remember in the history Of the period and absorbed the greater part 
of the btellectual activities of the people.’’* Our historians, however, 
are very scholarly and pedantic. They must needs turn courtiers and 
valets, and lose themselves in usedifying efforts to establish the authen- 
ticity of genealc^iical tables and birth-dates. What they want are facts, 
facts which can never be challenged. We must witness their wrangl- 
ings, to be convinced of the futility of their attempts. One of them 
would tell us that Kautilya may be dated, anywhere, between 400B.C., 
and 400 A. D. 1 Another would triumphantly bring forth a series of 
genealogical tables that he has most fortunately stumbled upon, to 
establish . the fact, that Shivaji is verily a scion of the ‘SURYA- 
VAMSA,’ and that he could be traced back to the Sun himself 1 While 
yet another historian, turned coroner, is not satisfied by the simple 
statement that a certain Rajah died on the battle-field. It is a well- 
known fact, and nobody has as yet questioned its veracity. Our coroner- 
historian will not be satisfied, however, before he has marshalled 
evidence running into some pages, from about a dozen sources to prove 
the death of the Rajah 1 Unfortunately for these chroniclers, genea- 
logists, and coroners, they are not the only “historians" in the field. 
There are many others, like themselves, who take up the refrain in 
heated controversies. The audacity of their mutual faultfindings is 

1. See Shailer Matthews : The SpintuaUnterpyelalicn of History, pp. 38-59. 

2. History of Mankind, p. 6. 

3. Rushbrook Williams : An Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century. 

4. History of Aryan Rule in Indio, p. 407, 
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astoundiE®. While one would st^est that the other has consulted writ- 
ings, the langu^e in which they are written he is absolutely ignorant 
of, another would claim that he alone possesses certain manuscripts 
•which throw a wholly new light on history altogether. Every one 
claims that what he is establishing, are historical facts! 

But what is a historical fact? “The answer,” says Cole,’ “is 
that it is, at its best, what the historian thinks of what someone else 
thinks he saw or said or did or heard. At its worst, it is a paltry 
third or fourth-hand judgment.” Some thinkers have even called his- 
torians liars. The “ being or trueness ” of history, as we have already 
pointed out is made to depend upon its verifiability. The unerring 
certainty of conclusions that we arrive at in the physical sciences, is 
not possible, it is held, in history, because of the inherent difficulties of 
experimentation. History is, therefore, regarded as a hybrid form of 
experience. 

But the question of the veracity oi historical evidence is, after all, 
irrelevant from our conception of history. The word, “History," 
originally meant “ enquiry ” and only secondarily came to be applied to 
the embodiment of the results of inquiry in the particular form of 
narrative. The Greek -word for ‘'history," is “Historia" meaning 
search after truth. The “ being or trueness " of historical facts, their 
objective reality as such, will land us again into the realistic meshes of 
the world of things-in-tbemselves. For, we ask along with Benedetto 
Croce : “ How could that which is present producing of our spirit 
ever be uncertain?” It is only by effecting a divorce between life and 
thought in history that we are tempted to doubt the certainty and 
utility of history. History emerges from the very bosom of life consti- 
tuting the unity of our experience. 

Each historical fact, isolated in its objectivity, however simpleand 
clear to our realists, is simply non-existent for us.’ It has no meaning, 
and can have no meaning. Facts as happenings, are atomistic, if they 
are not related in the vital synthesis of our experience. And because 
we hold that history is essentially this unity of experience, we turn 
away from the mere welter of isolated facts to a construction from 
within in terms of personal values of an ordered universe of reason and 
truth. Facts, by themselves, are, that is to say, particular. History, 

1. "The Relativity of History,” Article in Polii'ual Science QuMerly, 
VoLXLVm; No. 2. 

2. C. W. Cole saya, ''With all the will to objectivity in the world, with all 
the honesty that can be conceived, with all the desire to tell things exactly aS 
they have happened, the historian cannot produce work which has at the Same 
time, significance and a close relationship to something that objectively 
existed in the past.” (Article on “The Relativity of History.” ) 
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on tbe other hand, is universal, for our experience, in its nature, is 
universal. On the assumption that history teaches only the particular, 
Schopenhaur had denied to history the character of a science. But 
how could that which springs from the bosom of life, which is verily 
its very content, be particular ! How could that which is a present 
interest merged in our existence as an ingredient of experience be trea- 
ted in its objective isolation ! 

The History of India, as we conceive it, is not a mere welter of 
discordant facts, a record of kings and wars. It is essentially the 
embodiment of striving after that which is true and beautiful and good. 
It is the concretisation, through the actions of men, of the Eternal 
Quest to know and realise Reality. We cannot omit from our history 
the strivings of our philosophers, poets and prophets; a material 
rendering would males it coarse and brutaL Our history is essentially 
spiritual, pregnant with tendencies and movements that have deeply 
affected our humanity. Tendencies and movements, in their very 
nature, can never be treated as objective realities, because they are not 
physical facts, sensed by onr external faculties. They can only be 
comprehended by the mind ; and as such, could be reduced to a system 
of concepts capable of not merely philosophical, but even scientific 
treatment in the highest sense. 

Our conventional historians might retort that in all that we have 
been so far seeking to establish, we are only taking refuge in 
a barren subjectivity, which is futile this side of metaphysics. Our 
view or experience of history might be merely an imaginary construc- 
tion, which must appeal itself to the “facts of history.” These facta 
they might say, form tbe permanent background of reference, while our 
view of them might perpetually 'fluctuate. If history is concerned 
with values, how then, could that which is mere change yield any 
principle of interpretation ? On the one hand, the world-process itself, 
objectively considered, is a series of changes occurring in mere succesl 
sion ; a mere flow of facts. It is only an intellectualised construction 
that presents them to us either as united or continuous. To use Berg- 
sonian langu^e, it is a cinematographic view of history. If each fact 
were to be treated as such, apart from the flow, then its disconnected- 
ness becomes manifest. How could that which is in itself isolated be 
referred to a theory which alone can appraise it in terms of value. On 
the other band, apart from the objective world, our mental processes 
also vary, and verdicts based thereon, would therefore constantly 
fluctoate. Our own view might change from time to time } the view 

L " The Sciences," he says, "in that they are systems of concepts speak 
entirely of universals. History speaks of narticulars which betoken a contra* 
diction.” 
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of oar generation likewise might differ from other generations. “Every 
generatbn,” Trietschke has said, “has the right to portray the past as 
it appears to liis own eyes.” It would be impossible to recover values 
and truths from history. There seems to be great force in Macaulay's^ 
r^ret that history is “sometimes fiction and sometimes theory.” 

That historical verdicts fluctuate, we readily admit. It is the 
incessant demand of the human spirit that they shall fluctuate. Other- 
wise, we would merely duplicate narratives, already extant. “ History,” 
said Goethe, “ must from time to time be rewritten, not because new 
facts have been discovered, but because, new aspects come into view, 
because the participant in the progress of an age is led to standpoints 
from which the past can be regarded and judged in a novel manner.”* 
Our morai and social standards change with the passage of time.* 
Every generation, as Mark Pattison points out, requires the facts to be 
recast in its own mould, and demands that history be rewritten from 
its own point of view. This is an unconscious factor affecting all 
historians, both ancient and modern. Polybius himself has commented 
on it. It has been said that the younger generation feels pleasure in 
tearing down the idols of the old.* So theories come and go. Prejudiced, 
therefore, with our present prepossessions, how, it may be asked, 
can we have any idea of the past as it was in itself ? 

This is a very specious argument. History, as we have said, is 
not mere spatial or temporal succession, implying change in space and 
time. The comprehension of succession is its awareness as a unity in 
experience. There can never be mere change and succession as such. 
They are only relative; they are change and succession in reference to 
a comprehensive principle. Change is never fortuitous; there is no 
chance,* properly so-called in history. History is not even a record 
of pulsations, as Huntingdon*’ has called it. Ideas of history based 
upon these premise are atomistic; they try to present the multiple 
facts of change and movement without co-ordination. Bare pluralism 
lacks reason ; we do admit the force in the arguments of our opponents, 
if they mean that the historian has to start with a multiple hypothesis, 
for life being complex, no single interpretation would do. But if they 
assert that no interpretation is possible and that changing facts can 

1. Read his essay on History, 

2. See Teggait •- Theory d History, p. 7, ff. 

3. See Prof. R W. Seton-Watson’s Article XX " A Plea for the Study of 
Contemporary History,” in History, Vol. XIV, No. 53. 

4. See Pritchard ; Essays d Today, pp. 14-15. 

Ben Lindsey : The Eevotl cf Modem Youth. 

C. E. M. load : The Prese7it and Future of Religion. 

6. See R L. Schuyler’s Article on " Law and Accident in History," in 
Political Science Quarieriy.Vol XLV.No. 2. 

5. Pulse of Progress, 
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only permit of objective presentation we have only to remark that this 
is a serious misunderstanding. To recognise the difficulty of a thing 
is not to admit its impossibility. Our main difficulty, indeed, is not 
the discovery and presentation of facts but the discovery of a compre- 
hensive prmciple that would relate these facts in terms of historic law. 
And yet this is the true function of the historian. Our conventional 
historians are concerned only with the accumulation of personal details, 
trivial recitals of the deeds of kings and of wars, and of the intr^es 
of courts. Our object, on the other hand, to quote the noble words of 
Voltaire, is “to write a history, not of wars, but of society; and to 
ascertain how men lived in the interior of their families, and what 
were the arts which they commonly cultivated in short, our object 
is “the history of the human mind, and not a mere detail of petty 
facts. ..." We wish to study the general march of civilization, to 
interpret the origin of laws and customs. In a higher sense “ Civili- 
sation is the fact par excellence which demands our study—" a 
general definitive fact, in which all the others terminate, into which 
they all resolve themselves.” We cannot exclude it from history 
without mutilating it We may >voll ask with Mallet, who in 1755 
published his history of Denmark, “Why should history be only a 
recital of battles, sieges, intrigues, and n^tiations ? And why should 
it contain merely a heap of petty facts and dates, rather than a great 
picture of the opinions, customs, and even inclinations of a people?” 
By concentrating on the great march of human affairs, as 
Montesquieu has done in his “Spirit of Laws,” it may be 
possible to rise superior to the accidents of history, as that great 
thinker characterises the events which ordinary historians relate. It 
would then be possible to discern the relation of events to ^ch other, 
the connection that unites them. This is so because the method is 
essentially philosophical. It was through this method, that Turgot, 
who may share with Voltaire, Montesquieu and Hegel, the credit of 
having created the philosophy of history, arrived at a principle of order 
amidst the apparent confusion of variety of events. He could thus 
seize upon the history of man as a whole. In our view of historio- 
graphy, laws and manners, thoughts and aspirations constitute the 
very soul of history. Indeed, they are history par excellence. Wars, 
anecdotes of kings, acts of Government are material and visible facts, 
and it is very easy to compile narratives of them. But their demand 
on our attention is not, in our opinion, more imperative than of the 
philosophical facts that can only bo comprehended by the mind. Mon- 
tesquieu relates the reign of six emperors in two lines. We shall like- 
wise interest ourselves with more comprehensive things. 

Objective reality, moreover, is an illusion ; it must exist for some- 
L Guizot : History <f CivUisaiion, VoL 1, p. 5. 
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body to be noticed. When -wo accept this, we at once introdnce the 
snbjecttvo element. Eveiy historian, however self-e£fkcing he would 
try to be, cannot help putting something of himself in his own work. 
Our conventional historians would indeed protest and say that history 
must be very impartial. But this is a metaphysical absurdity. As 
Prof. A. F. Pollard maintains, “imagination” must stand in the fore- 
front of the qualities, that make the ideal historian. “ Eliminate 
personality,” says Prof. Seton- Watson, "and you eliminate human 
nature, and what is history then but a wretched husk ? Moreover, 
the historian is first and last a moral being. If he tries to press his 
personality out of his handiwork, it becomes mechanical and alien. 
Freedom demands that the historian shall recognise himself in his 
creation; the interest of history shall be, in the first instance, his 
interest. In any other sense, he is an annalist or chronicler; his 
initiative of thought and action in servitude to imperative objective 
facts. 

History, moreover, is not a mere record of fluctuations. 
Tennyson never doubted that, " through the ages ore increasing pur- 
pose runs”; and this purpose is the measure of the progress attained 
by mankind. The multiple phenomena of history, of movement and 
change, do illustrate the working of Law. Law is not mere inter- 
pretation of change, but is the manifestation of development. Thus 
Muller Lyer accepts "Progress’' as a fact of social development. 
As Bodin expressed long ago, “there has been through the ages of 
oscillations a gradual ascent.”* No doubt there is always rhq T ^e^ 
for "history largely depends upon the will of men, which is always 
changing, every day new laws, new customs, new institutions." 
But in all these shifting scenes, wa do discover a tendency which 
compels the recognition of spiritual forces, if not a Spirit, in social 
development.’’* 

Onr conventional historians, unfortunately, divert our attention to 
the accumulation of dead facts, in their despair of finding any principle 
of nnity. They insist that all we need is facts, sind more facts. 
Mere massing of detached facts, they never realise, is not history. 
History can never be an aggregation of events or happenings. It is 
only when we become conscious of the supreme significance of history 
as the realisation of the Spirit, of the manifestation of God in the 
human world, that we can rescue this branch of study from its present 
degradation. History reveals the presence of God. Through history, 
we obtain, as Flint says, “ a veritable increase of our knowledge of 

1. Article on “A Plea for Contemporary History” in Hisim, Vol. XIV. 
No. 53. 

2. Quoted by Bury : The Idea rf Progress, p. 39. 

3. Shailer Matthews : Sfirifao/ Interpretalbn cf History, p. 6. 
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God’s character and ways.” Wa discern the design of Providence, 
the fulfilment of God. The story of mankind, and more especially 
of India, is the record of the eternal quest to comprehend life in its 
spiritnal unity. 

We, therefore, urge with all the emphasis we are capable of, 
that wa shall have to sot aside received notions and begin with a novel 
approach in the task of reconstructing India’s past. It is time we 
realised the fallacy of our old conceptions of historiography. So long 
as our histories continue to be written from the standpoint of the 
mere “past," of the mere “event,” our narratives would lack the tone of 
reality because divorced from life. Our plea is that history must, 
hereafter, be written from the standpoint of “life.” For history is the 
human epic, and nothing less. It is a titanic struggle for the realisation 
of freedom. 

The history of India, “with all the changing scenes, which its 
annals present, is this process of development and the realisation of 
the spirit! this is the true Thecdiaaea, the justification of God in 

History What has happened, and is happening every day, is not 

only not “without God,” but essentially “His Work.” 

The historian of India shall therefore not lose himself in the 
happening as such, but shall realise the Spirit which is the life-impulse. 
History, in other words, shall seek to justify the ways of God to men. 

Pratapagiri R. 


1. The langu^e is Hegd'a Pi^soptg cf ^tcry. 
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So much attention has been concentrated on the ‘political’ side of 
the Round Table that comp:iratively little regard has been paid as to 
-n-hat diiference economically the Reforms are going to malte to the 
people of India. The people of India want self-government undoubtedly 
because they want to breathe free air and tread proudly on a land which 
is free because it is self-governed. But they also want more food, more 
education, more hospitals, more drainage schemes, better sanitation — 
in a word, they look forward to enjoying those material amenities of 
civilised life which the peoples of the west now enjoy as a matter of 
course. All that necessarily involves finance, and I am here concerned 
with examining how far the financial arraugements now embodied 
in the White Paper secure this desirable end. 

It may be of interest to glance at the following few indices of the 
economic background which denote the compelling need for large 
public expenditure on the social ser^'ices : 

Births per 1000 ... ... ... ... 35*47 

Deaths ,, ,, ... ... ... ... 23*95 

Hospitals and Dispensaries ... ... ... *0175^ 

Collies and Schools ... ... ... *849' 

R^way Mileage per 1000 sq. miles ... ... 23 

Road Mileage ( metalled ) per 1000 sq. miles ... 65’ 

Literacy per 1000 persons ... ... ... 76 

Population employed in factories per 1000 persons ... 6-3 

National Income per head ... ... Rs 75 or ;£3 12 6 

„ „ „ „ (Simon Commission) Rs. 100 or ^7 10 0 

Average expectation of life at birth ... ... 23 

1 may also point out that agricultural production per acre b 
India compares very unfavourably with that abroad ; while, durbg the 
last 10 years, the area under “culturabie waste other than fallow” and 

1, There are 16S2 State '^cial hospitals’ for Railway, Police and 
other services, which, if taken into account, would bring the average to '02. 

2, There are 34,114 unrecognised institutions of a very low standard 
which, if added, would make the average -978. 

3, If the unmetalled roads are also taken Into account, the figure is 232, 
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“fallow land” have remained constant at 155 and 50 million acres 
respectively. 

These figures indicate in some measure the main problem of India. 
The people are poor and therefore cannot afford a large payment 
of tax revenue. At the same time, they need a large public expenditure 
on the social services to reduce their poverty and enable them to 
pay more in taxes. They certainly cannot afford an expensive 
governmental machinery. One may well say that the Indian economic 
situation required a prudent Finance Member to bear in mind 

( 1 ) the very low taxable capacity 
( 2 ) the need for a cheap governmental madiinery 
( 3 ) the need for a comparatively large expenditure on the 
social services. 

These necessary determinants of Indian public finance have been 
ignored in the past and are now sought to be ignored for the future as 
well. It is this neglect which has associated Indian public finance with 
Indian poverty ; and since the objective of a new India is the removal 
of this poverty, the people legitimately look forward under a new 
constitution to obtaining a financial system that will permit a large 
expenditure on national development for the improvement of both its 
material and human content. 

A sound system of public finance like this is associated in the 
Indian mind with a new government mainly because of historical 
reasons. Public expenditure and revenues, in India as elsewhere, 
have grown with amazing rapidity during the course of the last 70 
years. From a total of Rs. 436 millions in 1861, public expenditure 
debited to revenue reached Rs. 2252 millions in 1929-30, the last year 
for which I have consolidated figures for the provincial and central 
governments. Taxation was severely raised during the war and the 
period immediately following ; and later on, the three years following 
1929 have witnessed another period of a great rise in taxation. Pro- 
bably, India is the only example of a belligerent country whose taxation 
to-day stands far higher than it did immediately after the War. And 
yet, the government we are maintaining by this far greater expenditure 
is one that very largely is as restricted in the scope of its functbns and 
the exercise of its beneficent activities as its predecessor in 1861. A 
great deal of the increase in revenue, brought about chiefly by i nn- ea se 
in taxation— our revenue from customs and income tax developed 
mainly as a result of a rise in rates — has been swallowed up in 
inflating the expense of a governmental framework that is not any 
the more efficient to-day than it was 70 years ago. The following 
table speaks for itself. 
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Sxjiefuliture per 1000 persons in Rupees 



Essential 

Social 

Tax 


Services 

Services 

Burden 

1876 

1810 

159 

1974 

1886 

2108 

166 

2073 

1S96 

21+2 

201 

2205 

1906 

2462 

277 

2562 

1912 

251+ 

302 

2911 

19211 

+5U 

588 

5136 

1929 

4210 

876 

5402 


It is only during the last 10 years — after the introduction of the 
Reforms and a certain measure of Indianisatlon of the Services — that 
a tendency in the other direction is noticeable ; and even with that, the 
essential services— defence and maintenance of law and order — claim 
nearly 83 per cent, of the total expenditure ( on services excluding 
the expenditure on civil works). Even the Percy Committee on 
Federal Finance ( 1932 ) find themselves forced to make a mild 
reference to this distressing fact.< Indeed, the dominance of this 
economically unproductive expenditure in tlie financial system of a 
country that essentially requires the dominance of productive expendi- 
ture’ can be reasonably described as one of the chief causes of Indian 
poverty. For the effect to be removed, the cause needs removal ; 
and the only way to do that is to reduce the expenditure on the 
essential services. 

The long over-taxed British public may feel that the incidence of 
taxation in India is low and that I am not taking into sufficient account 
the possibilities of an increase. In that connection, I should like first 
to dwell on the general consideration that the lower the national per 
capita income, the greater is the burden of a given amount, more 
especially when you consider, to quote Sir Walter Layton, “ that an 
unusually small proportion of the revenue raised is used in services 
which are of direct benefit in raising the status of the masses of the 

1. Figures for expenditure on army and civil departments of Govern- 
ment of India are for 1922-23, as those for 1921-22 are inflated by the War. 

2. "The opinion is widely held in India that the cost of government 
already exceeds what can properly be home by a predominantly agricultural 
country, and it would be deplorable if the first result of the reforms were a large 
addition to the overhead charges of Government."— Report, p. 16. 

3. Discussing Indian Expenditure, Sir Walter Layton points out: "Wise 
expenditure on social services and particularly on health and education should 
be remunerative in the sense of increasing the wealth-producing power and, 
therefore, the taxable capacity of a country. Security is, of course, essential, 
if production is to develop; but it cannot be claimed for expenditure on 
defence either that it is a mere redistribution of income or that it promotes 
production efficiency.” — Simon Commission’s Report, VoL II, p. 216. 
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people.”^ Then again, a primary classic land of villages, ^icultural India 
is too poor to afford even from the fiscal point of view any increase in 
indirect taxation ; as a matter of fact, statistics of salt consumption 
have proved that even in the case of such a necessity consumption 
reacts rapidly to a rise in duty, while increases in customs duties on 
imports have also produced a noticeable reaction. Indirect taxation is 
already high in India, while direct taxation, on account partly of the 
small number of rich people* and partly of the high rates of duty, does 
not possess much elasticity. The other chief items of revenue — land 
revenue and excise — are notoriously inelastic, while probabilities of 
additional provincial taxation are exceedingly remote even if there did 
exist possible sources. 

The situation can truly be described only as a vicious circle. 
Taxation is heavy because it is badly spent ; and a continuance of exist- 
ing bad spending inevitably means that you cannot get additional reve- 
nues by taxation to redress it. Whereas, if once the vicious circle is 
broken, and taxation not being raised, more is spent on the social ser- 
vices, production wiil increase ; tax yield will increase ; and more will 
become available for expenditure on the social services. It is the 
initial push which is needed, and that can only come from a reduction 
in the expenditure on the essential services. 

How far does the new Constitution make this possible ? An 
answer to this question takes one straight away into a discussion of 
the vexed problems of Indian federal finance. Confining myself to the 
financial relations between the British Indian Government and the 
provincial governments, I may say that to some extent the question is 
identical with that of essential v. social services. The central govern- 
ment is almost solely concerned with the essential function of defence; 
its other functions are largely ancillary. The provincial governments, 
on the other hand, have charge of the nation-building departments ; 
education, medical relief, public health, industries, agriculture— these 
are all provincial subjects. This, of course, does not tell the whole 
story. The central government performs ‘ social ' services when it 
maintains scientific departments and grants subsidies ; the provincial 
governments perform ‘ essential ’ services— to a much larger extent 
than the central government performs social services— when they 
maintain law and order and spend money on police, jails, courts and 
general administration. During the year 1929-30, e.g., the central 
government spent Rs. 711 millions on essential services as against 
Rs. 27 millions on social services ; the provincial governments, on the 

1. Simon Commission's Report, Vol. II, p. 238. 

2. In 1929, tie number of people paying income-tax with annual incomes 
exceeding £130 were hardly 300,000. 
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Other hand, spent Rs. 225 millions on social and economic services as 
against Rs. 404 millions on essential services. And it is symptomatic 
of the dominance of ‘ essentials ’ in Indian public finance that the 
almost wholly ‘ unproductive ’ central government should have a 
revenue equal to that of all the provincial governments put together. 

In a sense, one can say, the running thread of Indian public 
finance — ever since Lord Mayo’s decentralisation scheme of 1870 — has 
been the struggle of the provincial government to increase its resources 
at the expense of the central government ; and it was the minor success, 
which it obtained in 1921, that enabled the social services to gain a 
little at the e.xpense of the essential, in the period 1921-1931. But 
the Meston Settlement of 1921 left the provincial go\'ernments, with 
their expanding needs, only diminishing or at best constant resources ; 
while to the central government, with its diminishing needs, it gave 
expanding resources. 

The vicious principle which weighted the scales in favour of the 
‘ unproductive ’ central government still seems to hold sway, signifying 
the continuing dominance of the essential services. It is interesting to 
watch the progress of this ‘demon’ down the Round Table. 

The Second Round Table Conference appointed a sub-committee, ‘ 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Peel, to consider the whole question 
of federal finance. This committee admitted that “provincial expendi- 
ture, more particularly on ‘ nation-building ’ services, may expand into 
fresh channels, whereas the range of Federal expenditure is more con- 
fined”* and " there may be a natural and a proper tendency for Pro- 
vincial and States’ Expenditure to increase, despite economies, and for 
Federal expenditure perhaps to decrease.” And they decided unani- 
momly that with the exception of the super-tax on companies, the net 
proceeds of the income tax should be redistributed to the provinces. 
Fearing a federal deficit, they recommended that contributions should 
be required from the provincial governments { the exact amount and 
basis to be determined by a later fact-finding committee); but they 
also laid down : 

“ We further propose that, not merely should it be the declared 
object of the Federal Government, as its position improves, to reduce 
and ultimately extinguish the contributions, but the consHtitHon should 
specifically provide Jor their extiucHon by the Federal Government 
by annual stages over a definite period, say, ten or fifteen years.”* 

1. Among others, Majors Elliot and Stanley, and Mr. Pethick Laurence 
were members of this Committee. 

2. Indian Round Table Conference (2nd session), Sub-committees’ 
Reports, p. 24. 

3. Italics mine. 

J 
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The fact finding Committee with Lord Eustace Percy as 
—it is curious to note that while this committee contained two repre- 
sentatives from Indian States there were none from British India- 
worked out the details of contributions,’ the net result being that out of 
a total of Rs. 135 millions from the income tax, 85 millions should be 
retained by the Federal Government and 50 distributed to the pro- 
vinces. As r^rds the ‘ automatic extinction’ of these contributions, 
however, the Percy Committee were of opinion that, “ on the data now 
available, it is impossible to specify an annual rate of reduction of con- 
tributions or a definite period within which it could be anticipated with 
reasonable certainty that the natural growth of federal revenues, at the 
rates of taxa tion we have assumed, would enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to extinguish these contributions altogether.”* The demon of the 
‘ essentials ’ had regained one foothold. 


Province 

l-hSurolus or 
i— Deficit on 
(he basis of 
present pro- 
vincial reve- 
nues 

Share of 
income tax 
( figures in ' 
lakhs of Rs. ) 

1 

Full contri- 
bution pay- 
able propor- 
tionately to 
the amount 
under 
column 3 

Contribu- 
tion pro- 
posed 

Final 

Surplus 

Madras 

— 20 

1,83 

1.16 

1.41 

22 

Bombay (exduding 
Sind) 

— 66 

3£2 

2,03 

2,48 

9 

Bengal 

—200 

\ 4,05 

2,55 

2,05 

95 

1 oil 

United Provinces,. 

-t- 25 

! 1,23 

78 

1 53 

Punjab 

-f 30 

; 91 

57 

1 70 

51 

Bihar and Orissa.. 

— 70 

1.07 

63 

35 

2 

Central Provinces. 

— 17 

' 59 

37 

37 

5 

Aflftatn ..a 

-65 

29 

1 t 

18 

nil 

-36 


Compiled from Tables IVA and IVB, Percy Committee’s Report, pp. 22-23 


Then came Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement to the Third Indian 
Round Table Conference on 6th December 1932 emphasising the im- 
portance of Federal solvency. “As matters stand, therefore, the centre 
cannot surrender any substantial portion of its revenue; and if the 
Peel plan were applied in the present circumstances, this would merely 
mean that the proceeds of the income tax would be transferred and the 
whole amount taken back in the form of contributions.”® Sir Samuel 
Hoare su^ested a constitutional division of income tax receipts 
plus, of course, contributions. The third Round Table Conference 
was acquiescent | and the White Paper on Indian Reforms accordingly 
provides : * 

1. Indian Round Table Conference (2nd -session). Sub-Committees' 
Reports, p. 32. 

2. Percy Committee’s Report, p. 17. 

3. Article 57 ( page 29 ), The White Paper. Cmd. 4268, 1933. 

4. Indian Round Table Conference ( 3rd Session ) Report, pp. 58-59. 
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“(l) Corporation Tax, and receipts from the income tax on 
officers in Federal Service, and the tax attributable to Chief Commis- 
sioner’s Provinces or other Federal Areas, will accrue to the Federal 
Revenues. 

(2) The remaining net proceeds will be divided between the 
Federation and the Governor’s Provinces, x per cent, being assigned to 
the former and the remainder to the latter ; x not to be less than 25 per 
cent and not to be more than 50 per cent. 

(3) Federation to have right of surcharges on taxes on income.” 

In addition, there are to be contributions from the provinces, to be 

taken as a block amonnt from their share of the income tax; these con- 
tributions to be extinguished in ten years, ui^ess the Governor General 
decides not to do so. 

When considering this arrangement, one has to bear in mind the 
following essential determinants of any schema for Indian federal 
finance : — 

(1) The revenues of the Federal Government are elastic; but 
provincial revenues are notoriously inelastic.' 

(2) The possibility of increasing revenues— both Federal and 
provincial— by new taxation are very remote; this is particularly true 
of the provincial governments. 

(3) The provincial governments are in far greater need of money 
as their spheres include the main nation-building departments ; while 
the central government has as its main function only defence. 

(4) If increased expenditure on social services is desirable, then 
increase of provincial revennes becomes absolutely necessary; the 
central government spends on social services only sVth of what it 
spends on 'essential’ services, while the corresponding proportion for 
the provincial governments is nearly thirteen times larger. 

(5) The only way of increasing the provincial revenues is, as 
the Government of India themselves pointed out in their despatch on 
constitutional Reforms,* by surrender . to provincial governments of 

1. To quote Sir Walter Layton:" From now onwards any increase of re- 
venue from existing resources— except receipts from large irrigation schemes 
in the Punjab and Sind— U likely to be small The stagnation of other revenues 
will affect all provinces alike.”— Simon Commission’s Report, Vol. II, p. 235. 
Alsocf. the Percy Committee: " Provincial sources of revenue are. for the most 
part, comparatively Inelastic and cannot be expected to respond as quickly as 
central revenues to a recovery in economic conditions.”— Report, p. 5. 

2. " We should also be glad to see as much latitude as possible allowed in 
framing the schedule of provincial taxes ; but the provinces wiil have to rely, 
in the mail:, upon the gradual surrender to them of the central revenues from' 
salt and personal income tax.”— Cmd. 3700, 1S30, p. 63. This fact is also ad- 
mitted by Sir Malcolm Hailey in his memorandum on federal finance. H C 
112 (111). 
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some of the central revenues. And yet, under this new arrangement, 
only a part of the income tax is going to be transferred ; but, what is 
given will be taken back by the central government in the shape of 
contributions. The provincial governments are just to carry on, with 
their budgets just balanced ; where they cannot, there will be subven- 
tions from the centre, such that provinces which otherwise might have 
had a surplus wEl pay for those who have a deficit; and, in the words 
of the Secretary of State for India, “these subventions would do no 
more than start the deficit Provinces on a bare aitbsistence level. But 
if there is not enough money to go round, they must tighten their belts 
and wait for better times; and the erstwhile surplus-budget pro- 
vinces* will presumably also tighten their belts and wait for better 
timftc. In the meanwhile, the Federal Government will balance its 
budget, “ fulfil its obligations and remain solvent 

The final stage in the triumphant progress of the ‘demon’ of essen- 
tial services is reached with the memorandum submitted by Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on the 
India White Paper. With a wealth of detail it was proved that the 
finandal position of the centre was in danger and a significant appendix 
hinted at the dangers of .depriving the centre of any of its existing 
financial resources. Sir Samud Hoare, using the memorandum as 
the basis for a further statement, was more explicit. “ I think it is 
most important to emphasize the fact that, ao far as we can see, for 
quite a number of years to come, there is no orange to divide up in 
India between the centre and the provinces. The fact that does 
emerge, any how, in my mind as definitely as any other is that for 
some years to come the central Government, whether it be the present 
Government or whether it be a Federal Government, will need sub- 
stantially its present resources if the credit of India is to be ttia Tntain> ^ 
and if its financial obligations are to be met.” The Secretary of State 
therefore ventured to impress upon his friends among the Indian dele- 
gates. “With the best wiU in the world, if we are to. have a stable 
Central Government, if Indian credit is to be maintained, and if In dia n 
commitments are to be met, there is no sum at the moment to be divided 
up amongst the Provinces other than, say, a part of the jute tax or 
some such payment of that kind for dealii^ with the very exceptional 
position of Bengal. The last hope of the provinces obtaining even a 
claim to a share in the proceeds of the income tax had now disap- 

1. The ■ bare subsistence level ' finds another honourable expression in Sir 
Malcolm Hailey's memorandiirn. 

2. If Rs. 50 mUlions of income tax receipts were transferred to the pro- 
vincial governments without countervailing contributions, there would be 6 
surplus-budget povinces, with a totai estimated surplus of Rs. 25 milllona.— 
Percy Committee’s Report, p. 22. 
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peared. The Icdian Social Services were to be crucified on the 
cross of Indian stability and credit. No wonder Indian literacy, 
Indian wealth and Indian happiness receded in dismay before the 
advancing majesty of the ‘stable’ central Government and its 
‘fulfilment of obligations 

It may be retorted — well, what is wrong with it? It is all very 
unfortunate, but surely the Federal Government must maintain its sol- 
vency! We hope it will not be added as well that the social services 
can wait for better times; for our main contention has been — that 
better times will not arrive till the social services expand, and you 
cannot answer me by saying that social services cannot expand 
till better times arrive. The vicious circle must be broken and 
that can only be done by a substantial increase in the expenditure on 
these services. 

That brings us to our second main contention in this paper, viz., 
that it is possible for the federal government to surrender some of its 
revenues — we would suggest for surrender the income tax and the 
excise on salt — and without calling for provincial contributions, still 
!' fulfil its obligations and maintain its solvency.'* By transferring the 
items we suggest, the central government will lose a net revenue of 
Rs. 180 millions ; and its effect on the budgetary position would be, 
on the basis of the forecast of the Federal Budget compiled by 
the Percy Committee, a deficit of Rs. 145 raillbns. For reasons 
explained in an appendix to this paper, we cannot accept the Percy 
Committee’s estimates of federal income ; we would reduce them 
by Rs. 44 miUions. Their estimates of expenditure, leaving defence 
alone for the moment, will have to be increased by Rs. 20 
in view of the subsidies necessary for the two new provinces of Orissa 
and Sind. So that on the basis of the Percy estimates — ap- 
propriately revised — our proposals will involve a federal deficit of 
Rs. 220 mUlions. Will that not mean federal insolvency and inability 
to fulfil obligations ? 

A word about this ‘ fulfilment of obligations’. The normally- 
minded Englishman primarily associates this phrase, when used in 
connection with the budget, with the payment of interest ; and aware 
as he is of the large sterling obligation of the Government of India, 
he is keen on Federal fulfilment of obligations. May we give a short 
picture of the obligations of the Government ! 

On 31st March 1932, the Government of India had a total interest- 
bearing obligation (including sterling loans) of Rs. 12,121 million? 
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a^iost which there were interest-yielding assets' of Rs. 9632 millions, 
leaving a total of Rs. 216 millions as obligations not covered by specific 
assets or cash. The interest on these, at 5 per cent., wonld amount 
only to Rs. 10-8 millions ; and against this 10*8 millions, the net 
contribution which the Railways make to general finance is at least 
R 3 .SO millions. This deficit, therefore, cannot really affect the interest- 
paying oblations of the Government of India. The nervous English 
invester need spend no sleepless nights worrying over the intricacies of 
Indian federal finance.* 

What these suggestions will affect is the power of Government to 
maintain unimpaired its present scale of expenditure, and that means 
chiefly the military budget, The Percy Committee assigns the military 
budget Rs. 470 millions out of a total federal expenditure of Rs. 801 
millions. If the expenditure on ' Frontier Watch and Ward ’ is also 
included, the percentage of the total expenditure spent on ‘ defence ' 
rises to nearly 61. It has long been held by Indian economists, and 
with justice, that with a much smaller expenditure — say Rs. 270 
millions — the function of the defence of India can be as efficiently dis- 
charged as it is to-day. The reasons for the present inflated rhq rar t f r 
of the military budget are mainly political and are traced below n nd^r 
the heads of the atrength, composition and post-war growth of the 
Indian Army. 

The stren^h of the Amy.— The total strength of the Army in 

India was 316,670 in 1931; of these, the fighting services proper 

excluding Administrative and Military Engineering services — numbered 
246,788, with an Officer personnel of 4,200. The present numerical 

1, The details are : ( millions Ra. } 

Capital advanced to Railwaya 7S23'3 

Capital advanced to other Commercial 

Departments 254-8 

Capital advanced to Provinces 1649-6 

Capital advanced to Indian States and 
other interest bearing loans 204-3 

Total 9632-0 

Cash bullion and securities held on 

Treasury Account 333.7 

-Cmd. 4161, 1932, p. 19. 

2. For people who still doubt, let us quote the satisfying respefr 
table authority of the Financial Correspondent of the London Times: “The 
total interest-bearing debt of India expressed in sterling amounted to 
£909,400,000 of which £726,700,000, or nearly 80 per cent, is represented by 
interest-yielding assets. Interest from these assets, however, together with 
additonal net profit derived from commercial departments, has In the past 
sufficed to meet the interest on the whole public debt”— 10 th May, 
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strength of the Army U far greater than is necessary strictly for the 
purposes of Indian defence. This excess strength is due to several 
causes. 

[a) An unreasonable fear of Russian invasion has resulted in 
a forward frontier policy which requires a military 
strength considerably greater than that necessary for the 
defence of the Indian plains. On this matter, opinion 
has been divided even in members of Government, and 
the ‘civilian’ has looked askance at the ‘militarist ’ 
straining the Indian budget. It may be useful once more 
to make clear how illusionary this bogey is, and for that 
purpose, I would like to quote Cobnel Hanna who had 
active experience on the Frontier. He pointed out that 
Russia possesses no base in Central Asia for the organi- 
sation and supply of a laige army ; that the acquisition 
of Afghanistan would not furnish her with one, and, 
thereforCj'she must remain, for all purposes of an invasion 
of India, hundreds of miles away ; that the Transcaspian 
Railway is hampered by want of water and is open to 
Persian attack and that if it were extended further, it 
would be in constant danger of ‘sandstorm or snowstorm, 
earthquake or flood’, and open to the attacks of the 
Afghan tribes, and therefore this Railway is a precarious 
means of communication ; that in any case Russia would 
be in the necessity of organising a large animal transport 
train ; that Central Asia and Afehanistan cannot supply 
the beasts of burden sufficient to move a force adequate 
to such an enterprise ; that their numbers, even if they 
can be obtained, would make it impossible to feed them 5 
that if aU these difficulties were overcome, there is no 
point within striking distance of British territory where 
a Russian army could halt to concentrate and recruit, 
and that by whatever route it might elect to advance, 
by one line or many, it would always enter India in a 
succession of very small bodies.”* 

As a more recent observation (December 1932), we would like to 
quote Mr. F. G. Pratt, C. S. I., I. C. S. ( Retd. ), until recently 
Commissioner of Northern Division, Bombay Presidency.* 

“Cnt out the ‘Russian’ menace, obliterate the visions of a Soviet 
Napoleon leading vast hordes of Russian peasants over 
hundreds of miles of wild and trackless and mountainous 


1. Quoted from Vakil : Financial Developments in Modem India, 

2. Vie Miliiaty Burden on India, p, 7. 
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country for the conquest of India and what other dangers 
/•all for insurgence ? Afghanistan 7 In order to maintaip 
friendly relations, must Indian diplomacy be equipped 
on a world-war scale ? The North W'est Frontier ? It 
is more secure and peaceful to-day than it has been for 
a generation. A network of motor roads has been 
spread over Waziristan, and its key positions are occu- 
pied by strong permanent garrisons of r^lar troops." 

In final support of our contention, we would draw attention to the 
pacts of non-agression recently signed by Russia with all her 
neighbours, including Afghanistan. There is no reason why the Indian 
Government should not make a similar pact with Russia. It is also 
evident that with her present internal programme and an aggressive 
neighbour in Manchuko, Russia is too occupied even to dream of an 
armed invasion of India. 

(f>) The Indian Army has been often employed outside India for 
Imperial purposes— there were 19 such occasions 
betweeu 1838 and 1920— and even the Simon Commis- 
sion frankly admitted the Imperial importance of the 
Indian Army. 

This Imperial significance is bound to increase with every step 
taken in disarmament and reduction of land and air forces by the Great 
Powers in Europe. 

( c ) The Indian Army is a reserve iot<x for quelling internal 

disturbances of a revolutionary character against the 
British Government in India. 

(d) Partly by reason of the peculiar composition of the Army 

and partly on account of some unknown reason of 
military policy, the Indian Army is always maintained 
on a war-time basis. 

It is clear, therefore, that the size of the Army could be considerably 
reduced without affecting in any way its essential efficiency for Indian 
defence. 

Composition of the Army . — Ever since the so-oalled Mutiny of 
1858, a fixed ratio has been observed between the British and Indian 
personnel in the Army ; this ratio, needless to say, is determined on 
political grounds of danger to the British Government in India and 
not on military grounds of efficiency for Indian defence. And to-day, 
the Indian Army consists of two sections — one a British Army, a 
regular part of the British Army, all British, privates and officers, 
and stationed for a limited period in India with a total strength of 
nearly 60,000 ; the other is an Indian Army, with Indian privates and 
a majority of British officers, with a total strength of about 180,000. 
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The importance of this particular racial composition — maintained 
for political reasons — in swelling the expenditure on defence is clear 
when it is remembered that a British soldier costs nearly four times as 
much as an Indian soldier; while a British o^cer costs more than 
five times an Indian officer. 

As a matter of fact, in 1932-33, 58,841 British officers and 
soldiers drew an annual pay of Rs, 82 millions as against Rs. 39 
millions drawn by 162,775 Indian officers and soldiers. Even allowing 
for a higher rate of pay to Indian officers and retaining a large British 
officer-personnel, it is possible, with the same total expenditure, for 
India to have an army three times its present size if it was made 
Indian in composition. 

In addition to such large differences in pay, the British element 
involves other heavy differential charges. Thus, in the same year, 
the kit and clothing allowances for 58,841 British troops cost Rs. 4-94 
millions, while that for three times this number of Indian troops cost 
only Rsi 4'25 millions. The Indian Medical Services— specially main- 
tained for British troops— has 860 officers with King’s Commissions ; 
while there are also such special additions to the expenditure such as 
those on military dairies, chaplains, hill sanatoria and depots, educa- 
tional and institutional establishments of a special character and 
contribution to National ’ Health and Unemployment Insurance 
Funds. 

Indianisation can, therefore, effect a large reduction in military 
expenditure without affecting efficiency. 

Posi-War growth.—'TYis two items mentioned above operated 
even before the Wat, We must now take into account the further 
fact that the post-war expenditure on the Army has increased enor- 
mously as compared with its pre-war level. To quote Sir Walter 
LaytQQ.: " Again, the total is not only high in itself and as compared 
with other countries, but it has also greatly increased as compared 
with the pre-war situation. India, in fact, has not obtained any relief 
from the greater sense of world security, which has succeeded the 
World War. On the contrary her defence expenditure has risen even 
after allowing for the rise in prices and has grown more rapidly than 
in other parts of the Empire.”^ To-day prices have fallen below the 
pre-war level, and yet expenditure on defence is nearly 80 per cent, 
higher. This is not merely due to an enormous increase in the pays 
and allowances of troops after the war ; it is also due to a mad search 
after a super-efficiency on the part of the Army Authorities in TnHia , 
^ the Army Sub-(^mmittee of the Central Retrenchment Committee 
(1931) observes: ‘ Efficiency must have meant to the miHtary admi- 

L Simon Commission’s Report, Vol. D, p. 217. 
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nistration, fresh from the experience of the great war, standards higher 
than those that may be considered necessary to-day. Immediately 
after emerging from the war, it was probably forgotten that any peace 
system which is not extravagant in establishment must necessarily be 
profoundly modified to meet abnormal emergencies and that the peace 
system can only be adequate for the ordinary purposes for which the 
Army in India is maintained and the normal contingencies which it 
may be expected to meet.”^ Thera is, therefore, room for reduction in 
expenditure even if the Army were to retain its present numbers and 
the existing British element. 

It is not only expenditure on defence that is Inflated on account of 
non-military reason ; civil expenditure as well — the maintenance of an 
administrative framework — costs much more in India, not only with 
reference to Indian standards of life but also with reference to what 
the members of the Superior Services would get in alternative occupa- 
tions. If the criteria laid down in the evidence of the Controller of 
the Establishments Department of the Treasury and endorsed by the 
Tomlin Commission on Civil Services* were applied to Indian salary 
scales, the Government of India would stand convicted of an unneces- 
sary extravagance. Even admitting that the salaries at present paid 
to British members of these services were ‘ economic ’, their influence 
in raising the salaries of their Indian colleagues in the same services 
above the economic level and similarly affecting employment in the 
higher grades of all semi-pnblic services is undesirable. It cannot also 
be denied that the continuance of British recruitment has reference not 
so mnch to administrative efficiency as to the 'political ' need for a 
reliable cadre in times of constitutional breakdown. 

Now, under an Indian Government, the people expect these evils 
to be corrected and they believe that a Federal Chancellor will be able 
to find money for the social services by economising on these ‘essential’ 
services without disturbing their efficiency. This ho can do, for the 
present military and civil framework of the Indian Government is 
extraordinarily expensive, both absolutely, and even more so, relatively 
to Indian needs and standards of living. And yet that is precisely 
what the new Chancellor cannot do under the new constitution. 
Defence is a ‘reserved’ subject and the military budget is non-votable. 
The salaries of the civil and other services are guaranteed, and British 
recruitment is to continue for the dvil and the police services.* The 
Indian Government cannot even abolish posts— however unnecessary 
they may be — if those posts happen to be in the civilians’ preserves. 
Under the circumstances, of coarse, it would be impossible for the 

1. Interim Report, 1931, p. 8. 

2. Pp. 83-84, Report. 

3. A statutory enquiry is promised after five years. 
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Federal Government to surrender income tax and salt to the provincial 
governments ; the provincial governments cannot, therefore, increase 
their expenditure on education or medical relief ; and the people will 
find that they have obtained under the new dispensation no material 
difference to their circumstances and, being as realistic as Sir Samnel 
Hoare, they will find but a poor compensation in the no doubt 
entertaining but slightly vacnous picture of an Indian Federal Prime 
Minister and eleven Indian Provincial Prime Ministers. Tightenire 
of the belt is no answer to a hungry stomach. England will not have 
solved her Indian problem by this financial settlement. 

What we would like to suggest, of course, would be the transfer of 
power without any of these safeguards. It is always a good policy, 
when you are giving, to give generously. But since safeguards have 
become to the simple-minded Ei^lishman almost the only thing he has 
been told about the White Paper, it might be rather shocking if he 
finds them suddenly removed. But it must be realised that the 
safeguards are the result of British distrust of Indian good faith, and 
they are inflicting on the Indian Budget an expenditure which is 
unnecessary for Indian purposes and which — what is even more to the 
point — the Indian budget cannot afford to bear. We suggest therefore 
that the expenses of the British portion of the Indian military budget 
should be borne by the British exchequer. We estimate this figure to be 
between £16 and £17 millions.^ The Ei^lishman can, by such a 
financial settlement, not only feel generous and charitable, but he will 
also have the righteous satisfaction of knowing that he is paying for 
his own idea, and ha will also know that he can stop paying as soon as 
he gives up the safeguards. Besides, the British Army in India gives 
him trained soldiers in place of raw recruits and has in the past served 
to get commissions for poor but competent fellow countrymen of his. 
Finally, if some such financial arrangement is not maxie, the Federal 
Chancellor will never be able to balance his bu<4:et, and he will 
certainly never be able to surrender any resources to the provinces. 
Altogether, if His Majesty’s Government mil give India self-govern- 
ment and yet hedge it with safeguards that are not only politically 
nauseating but economically expensive, they may as well pay for their 
political prejudice. Not the least important argument in defence of 
our scheme would bo the argument of placing the responsibility of 
payii^ on those who are spending the money. The Secretary of State 
for India became quite a popular topic in the House when his salary 

1. This estimate is based on a careful study of the detailed figures under 
the different budgetary heads of the Final Budget Estimates of Expenditure on 
Defence services for the year 1933-34 (published by the Government of India). 
The figures given in the text refer to the year 1932-33. 
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was placed on the British estimates; similar salvation might awmt the 
Indian military budget when a part of it is placed on the British 
estimates. 

Gonville & Caius CoUegi, Cambridge. V. K R. V. Rao 


APPENDIX 

A note on ‘The Federal Forecast' made by the Percy Committee, 

The Percy Committee compiled a federal bndget showing an 
estimated surplus of Rs. 45 millions, with an expenditure of Rs. 801 
millions as against a revenue of Rs. 846 millions. The revenue 
estimates were made up as under — 

(Millions of Rs.) 


Customs Net 

503*0 

Salt 1 , 

55*5 

Opium I, 

•5 

Railway „ 

50*0 

Currency and Mint „ 

38*0 

Income Tax „ 

172*0 

Miscellaneous ordinary 

16*6 

„ Reparations 

3*0 

State Contributions 

7*4 


In Appendix I to their Report, the Committee go into the details 
of their estimates and point out that their fignres are based on 

(1) Rates of taxation as levied by the Finance Act of 1931. 

(2) Expectation of a restoration of trade and other economic 
Conditions to pre-1929 level. 

(3) Separation of Burma. 

It seems to me that proceeding on their own assumptions, the 
committee's figures under some heads require revision. 

Customs : — 

Let us proceed on the basis of pre-1929 volumes and 1931 rates : 
the total yield would then be, taltu^ the budget expectations from the 
increase in rates, ^ Rs, 655 millions, made up as under : — 

1. Report, pp. 4-5. 

2. It may be objected that the budget esttmates for 1929 were low ; bat 
the revised estimate of 1929 did not show any appreciable difference as 
compared with the budget estimates for that year; then again, the budget 
estimates for 1929 must have been based on the revised estimates of 1928, 
and 1928 wa&a particularly good year. Moreover, one cannot base, for India, 
revenue estimates on the baas of a bumper year. 
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(Millions of Hsi) 


1929-30- 

-Budget Expectations ... 


512-1 

1930-31- 

-Budget estimates from 

increased 



taxation ... ... 


42-5 

1931-32- 

-Budget estimates from 

increased 



taxation 


93-2 

Addition 

to Budget estimates from 

increased 



taxation for 1931-32 by 

to allow 



for the fall in the revised estimates for 



1930-31 ... 


6-6 


Total 654‘5 

Deduct — Loss due to Separation of Burma ... 49-8 

Net total 6047 

The rates of dnties in 1931, however, were high and showed a 
tendency to diminishing returns. Thus, while the value of imports 
fell in 1930-31 and 1931-32, 31 per cent, each time, the fall in the 
revised estimates of revenue from customs as compared with budget 
estimates was by 18 and 14-4 per cent, respectively. Even this per- 
centage k!I is not quite a complete picture, as a fair proportion of 
import dntids in India are ‘ specific ' and the volume of trade had not 
been affected quite in the same way as the value. In. estimating 
revenues on the basis of the 1931 rates, therefore, it is necessary to 
make some deduction on this amount.'^ A reasonable amount would be 
Rs. 35 millions. Then again, it must be remembered that of the 
remaining Rs. 570 millions, Rs. 210 millions would be receipts from 
special protective duties ; but obviously, it is impossible to expect the 
imports of protected commodities to remain constant in volume, on a 
moderate estimate. We may deduct on this account Hs. 65 millions 
or about 31 per cent, of the receipts from protective duties. Two 
further deductions remain to be made. The cost of collection is 
Rs. 9 millions, while an amount of Rs. 11 millions is credited to the 
Road Fund from the customs revenues. 

The net receipts from customs which can be expected is, on a 
fairly liberal estimate, Rs. 485 millions. 

Currency and Mini : 

The Percy Committee expects Rs. 30 millions under this head. 
No explanation is giveo as to how the Committee arrives at this huge 
net total. The average revenue from this head for the five years 
ending 1929-30 — a representative period — was only Rs. 27-8 millions; 
and the whole of this will not accrue to the Federal Government, for 
the Reserve Bank will claim a part as its share. Even the Govern- 
ment of India were frankly sceptical as to the assistance which this 
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item could afford to the central revenues.* Even if we are very liberal 
and deduct only Rs. 10 millions as due to the Reserve Bank, the 
remainder left as net receipts under this bead is only Rs. 18 millions. 

Uiscellafteous Items : 

The second item under this head is Rs. 3 millions on account of 
Reparations ; but in view of recent developments, it will have to be 
omitted in reckoning Federal revenues. 

The first item under this head— designed ‘ordinary’— is expected 
to yield normally Rs. 16-6 millions, and no explanation is given as to 
how this figure is arrived at. ' The average figure under this head for 
the five years following 1925-26 was only Rs. 7 millions. We are, 
therefore,' reducing this figure by Rs. 8 millions leaving a remainder of 
Rs. 8-6 millions as expected under ‘ordinary miscellaneous revenue'. 
The total deductions that I make on the Percy forecasts of Federal 
revenue are as under 

( Millions of Rs. ) 


Customs . . . . 

• , 

18 

Currency and Mint . . 

. , 

20 

Miscellaneous items . . 

• • 

11 

Total 


49 


To be quite on the safe side — the safe side in this case being a liberal 
estimate of revenue receipts — I shall reduce my own figure by Rs. 5 
millions ; that leaves a total of Rs. 44 millions by which the Percy 
forecasts will have to be reduced ; leavii^ a total of Rs. 802 millions 
as estimated Federal Revenue as against an estimated Federal 
Expenditure of Rs. 801 millions. 

But these figures omit to take into account certain recent events. 
His Majesty's Government have decided to create two new provinces 
— Sind and Orissa — involving a Federal subvention of Rs. 20 millions, 
and thereby increasing the estimated Federal Expenditure to Rs. 821 
millions. 

1. " The propriety of treating the present receipts as normal revenue may 
well be regarded as doubtful, and we feel definitely that it would be Improper to 
treat it as a source which could be drawn upon in order to surrender central 
revenues to the provinces. The difficulty will become more clearly apparent 
when a Reserve Bank comes into existence. Under dause 46 of the Reserve 
BankBill of 1927, the central government was, it is true, to be entitled to a 
share in the profits of the bank both during the period when it was building 
up its reserves and afterwards. The profits, however, would be much less than 
the interest we now take to revenue, and. in addition, the Government of India 
would, under the Reserve Bank Scheme, be left with the responsibility for the 

disposal of surplus silver, so that any profits might be far more than swallowed 
up by losses on these sales.” 


pp. 55-56, Cmd. ,3700—1930. 
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At the same time, the Federal Revenues estimated by the Percy 
Committee -will have to be reduced. The White Paper provides for 

the transfer to Bengal of half the proceeds of the export duty on jute, 
which will reduce the Federal revenues by Rs. 23'3 ruillions;* it ako 
provides for the transfer to the provincial governments of one half of 
the receipts from the personal income tax; this will reduce the Federal 
revenues by Rs. 67‘5 millions. The revised estimates would then be 

( Millions of Rs.) 

Federal Revenue ... 711*2 

Federal Expenditure ... 821'0 

Deficit ... 109*8 

If we assume that the Federal Government retains as provincial 
contributions Rs. 49-3 millions,’ then the deficit works out at Rs. 
60'5 millions. The Federation, then, will start with an initial deficit 
of Rs. 60-5 millions. In addition, according to the While Paper, it will 
have to surrender within 10 years the provincial contribution and the 
tributes from Indian States and, furthermore, make cash payments 
to some Indian States as compensation for territory surrendered.* This 
works out to a total of Rs. 604 millions made up as under : — 

(mUllons of Rs.) 

Provincial Contributions ... 49*3 

Contributions from Indian States ... 7*4 

Cash Compensation to „ „ ... 3-7 

Applying the proposals of the White Paper to the situation dis- 
covered by the ‘fact-finding’ committee in Indian Federal Finance, it 
seems that the Federation will start with an Initial deficit of Rs. 60-5 
millions and will find its burden increasing within ten years by Rs. 604 
millions. Nor can the provincial governments meet this deficit, for they 
will just be balancii® their own budgets. The position appears hope- 
less, but it is the writer’s opinion that the Gordian knot can be cut 
and it is only a drastic scaling down of the Indian military budget 
that can effect this. 

1, In 1929*30 the export duty on jute yielded Rs. 46-6 tnilUone. 

2. It cannot retain the whole of the 67-5 millions that will be transferred ; 
Sir Samuel Hoaie has declared that the initial deficits of the provinces will 
be met by the Federal Government. Excluding Bengal, these deficits amount to 
Ra23-7 millions on the basisevenof the admittedly conservative Percy forecasts 
of provincial finance (p. 5— -Report). Deducting from this Rs. S-S millions, 
which they estimate would be the combined surplus of United Provinces and 
the Punjab, there is left an aggregate of Rs. 18-2 millions which the Federal 
Government will have to meet. 

3 p. 65. — Indian States Inquiry Report. Hyderabed has refused cash in- 
demnity and prefers a continuance of British military aid. The question of 
Berar was outside the scope of the Committee’a term of reference. Compensa- 
tion for Berar will still further increase the burden on the Federal budget. 



“the nature and significance of 

ECONOMIC SCIENCE” 

Probably all serious students of Economics at some stage or other 
of their acquaintance with the Science feel a desire to write for • them- 
selves the chapters which deal with its fundamentals. It is not exactly 
that they believe they have got a lot of things to say which have not 
been said before. Rather they want to say the old things, but in their 
o%vn way, and more for their own intellectual satisfaction than for the 
edification of others, though in the end the evangelist in them triumphs 
over their other self which is content to seek personal salvation. 

This, my intuition tells me, is the sfory of the genesis of Professor 
Lionel Robbins’ stimulating “ Essay on the Nature and Significance of 
Economic Science”. Robbins does not claim any originality whatever 
for the views which he has advanced. His object has been to suggest 
a point of view, and state, — from this point of view, — os simply as he 
could, “propositions, which are the common property of most modern 
economists."^ The modesty of these statements sliould not, however, 
deceive the reader about the quality of the work. For, it is a work, 
“ written by an economist for fellow economists”,* and has to be 
treated with the respect which any such study merits.' 

What then is Robbins’ point of view, and what end does he seek 
to attain by presenting it to the learned world ? The answer to the 
second question is given by Robbins himself. The Essay “ seeks to 
arrive at precise notions concerning the subject matter of economic 
science and the nature of the generalisations of which economic science 
consists," to clear up the confusion that “still persists in many 

quarters with regard to the preoccupations of the economist 

and the nature and extent of his competence.”* The significance of 
the Robbinsian point of view lies in the contention that its adoption 
will enable us to perform this “spring-cleaning” of economics effective- 
ly. And how thoroughly does Robbins himself carry out his mission. 

1. Robbins, p. vlil. 

2. Robbins, p. vlil. 

3. The reader, if he happens to be himself a professional economist, is 
grateful for this mark of attention to him and his confreres. Very few people 
write for him to-day, while everybody.— even the serious student — is anxious to 
write for the man in the street. The significance of Economics, pace Robbins, 
is in danger of being made to depend upon the extent of its popular appeal. 

4. Robbins, p. vii. 
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At the end of his study of the Essay the reader wili find that if the 
author’s conclusions raiding the scope of economics were accepted, a 
good deal of what is now considered to be the common property of most 
modern economists would have to be re-classified as contraband. The 
change from the Classical to the Robbinsian, or rather Austrian point 
of view’ does not mean merely that we look at the same collection of 
objects, thoi^h from a different angle of vision ; it implies that we may 
have to regard an assemblage, which is, in part at least, different in its 
composition. ‘ The nature and significance of economics” as outlined 
by Robbins is thus not only a chaUenge to the Classical tradition which 
reached its highest integration in the works of Alfred Marshall ; it is 
also a demand for a reconsideration of the contents of that science. 

The Classical tradition in Economics has developed round about 
two assumptions. The first and fundamental assumption is that 
economics is concerned with the question of the welfare of men and 

women living in organised society. “ in the sciences of the 

human society, be their appeal as bearers of light never so high, it is 
the promise of fruit and not of light that merits our regard.”® 
" Wonder,” declared Carlyle, is the beginning of philosophy. It is not 
wonder, but rather the social enthusiasm which revolts from the 
sordidness of mean streets and the joylessness of withered lives, that is 
the banning of economic science.”’ 

The second assumption which is really a corollary to the first, bnt 
which has not been always so explicitly stated is that, since economics 
is only one among a number of social sciences engaged in the study of 
the means to human welfare, it should develop in such a fashion that 
it can ahvays readily assume its rightful place in their society, and that 
its conclusions can be ultimately brought into relation with those of the 
other studies in terms of some common content of human welfare. 

These two assumptions have decided for economics, as it has 
developed under the English Classical tradition, the choice of both its 
contents and its essential form. With respect to its contents, whatever 
affects that part of welfare which economists, for reasons of con- 
venience rather than those of logical precision, have demarcated as 
economic welfare, lies inside the scope of its investigation. As regards 
the form of the science, it belongs to the cat^ory of the realistic 
sciences, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, etc, those which are concerned 
with actualities, and not to the rank of the Pure Sciences, Formal 
Lc^ic and Pure Mathematics, whose function is to discover implica- 
tions. Economics, according to the Classical view, is a realistic social 
science which in vestigates the causes of economic welfare, 

L Robbins’ credo is Austrian. 

2. Pigou, A. C., Economics of Welfare, p. 4. 

3. Pigou, op. cit, p. 5. 
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But in the opinion of Professor Robbins this definition of econo- 
mics is hopelessly inadequate and inappropriate. “ it is 

wp to possess deficiencies which, so far from being marginal and 
subsidiary, amount to nothing less than a complete failure to exhibit 
either the scope or the significance of the most central generalisations 
of all."^ It “misrepresents the science as we know it”.® It is mislead- 
ing and has actually misled eminent economists like Edwin Cannan’ 
and Josiah Stamp* into making inconsistent and logically unconvincing 
statements. It has been the cause of the uninformed or misinformed 
criticisms of the “more neurotic critics of Economics,” Rnskin, Carlyle 
and such like,® and so on and on. (Could anybody collect a 
more formidable armoury of offensive weapons against traditional 
economics I ) 

However, according to Robbins, it is still possible to rescue 
economics from this unenviable position by formulating “a definition 
which is free from these strictures.” The clue to this definition 
is suggested by the fact that while the “ends” of life are multiple 
and various, the means at our disposal for achieving them are limited, 
though capable of alternative application, so that "if we choose one 
thing we must relinquish others which, in different circumstances, 
•we would not wish to have relinquished,” Man driven out of 
Paradise is thus faced with the eternal and ubiquitous problem of 
adjusting scarce but adaptable means to a variety of competing ends. 
This is the subject matter of economics, “ the science which studies 
human behaviour as a relation bettveen ends and scarce means which 
have alternative uses.”* 

Economics is, ho'wever, concerned with neither the ends nor the 
means as such. "It assumes that human beings have ends in the 
sense that they have tendencies to conduct which can be defined and 
understood.”' But it is entirely neutral between them. It "cannot 

1. Robbins, p. 5. 

2. Robbins, p. 21. 

3. Robbins, pp. 7-27. 

4. Robbins, pp, 28-29. 

5. Robbins, pp, 24-26, 

6. RobWns, p. 15. 

7. Robbins, p. 23- Robbins is not quite at ease with his definition of 
“end". He defines it both as “objective of conduct" (p. 12), and as “a tendency 
to conduct", assuming impiicitly that an objective and a tendency are 
one and the same thing. In one piace he consciousiy adopts behaviouristic 
tenninolcgy and unconsciously “the psychoiogical doctrine of an atomistic 
plurality of psychic ends”. In the Crusoe economy, says Robbins, 
"Conduct is the resultant of conflicting psychological pulls acting 
within an environment of given material and technical • possibilities." 
Cp. 34) 
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pronouBce on the validity of ultimate iudfements of value. Hence 
“the habit prevalent among certain groups of economists, of discussing 
'economic satisfaction’ is alien to the central intentioa of economic 
analjfsis.”* Similarly, its conception of an economic good is purely 
formal. “ Thus wealth is not wealth because of its substantial qualities. 
It is wealth because it is scarce.” 

It is the relationship between ends and means conceived in this 
fashion which constitutes the fundamental category of Pure Economics ; 
and from it are derived the varions propositions that make up the 
corpus of this branch of knowle<fee. But a system of “given” ends 
presupposes the existence of a social order, with its scales of relative 
valuations, its distribution of property, its legal and political frame- 
work, all of which affect the disposal of scarce means for 
the achievement of the ends. Hence economic analysis "assumes 
the whole structure of 'historico-relative' psychology and institutions.”* 
This assumption, moreover, determines for scarcity economics its two 
main divisions. In the first place, economics can deal with the 
changes that taka place as a result of the operation of equilibrating 
tendencies within this structura. This is the function of the Theory 
of Eqnilibrium. Secondly, it can assume changes in the given 
structure and describe the difference between the new equilibrium and 
the old. This is one of the main functions of the Theory of Variations. 
This classification of the main sections of economic theory replaces 
the older, but according to Robbins, unscientific division into the 
Theory of Production and the Theory of Distribution. 

This bare outline of the fundamentals of Robbinsian economics 
hardly gives us an idea of the cleverness with which they are mnAg 
use of to build up a piece of “careful intellectual architecture” with a 
wealth of details that bear testimony to the author’s acuteness. It is 
not, however, possible nor urgently necessary, for us to describe and 
discuss the details, valuable though they are. It is sufficient if we 
deal with the basic assumptions, on the validity of which depends the 
cogency of the details. Certainly the most fundamental of these assump- 
tions on which Robbins’ economics rests are those which relate to the 
“ends”. These assumptions have been already stated. It is now 
necessary to examine them. 

In a sense the welfare economist too makes the same or similar 
assumptions. He accepts the scales of individual valuations as “the 

1. Robbins, p. 131. 

2. Robbins, p. 24. 

3. Robbins, pp. 45-46. 

4. Robl^, p. 94. 
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irrational element in his universe of discourse”.^ For him too 
the ends are given objectively; he does not examine the ethical 
quality of their content or the sociological basis of their forms. He 
takes them for granted as they ar^ the products of ultimate social, 
psychological, and biological forces, which are beyond the province of hia 
professional competence as an economist to discuss. But at this point 
he parts company with Robbins. While admitting that the particular 
forms in which the “ends” are objectively embodied are given, the 
welfare economist assumes that it is possible to speak of these various 
“ends” in terms of some common content, we., satisfaction, or economic 
welfare. But he is careful to point out at once that for the purpose 
of his science the satisfaction of which he talks is ethically colourless. 
He does not presume that “the valuations of the marketplace are ethi- 
cally respectable.”* 

These assumptions enable the welfare economist to place his sci- 
ence in its proper relation to ethics. On the one hand, economic enqui- 
ries ars kept free from ethical postulates, though they may be informed 
with and shaped by an ethical interest. “Economics still remains the 
science of ‘wbat is’ as distinct from 'what ought to be', though the precise 
aspect of ‘what is’ to which it attends is determined by an interest in 
'what ought to be’. On the other hand, economics is still in a position 
in which it can fornish conclusions which can be finall y valued ethically. 
Surely these assumptions do not make welfare economics any more 
normative than scarcity economics. It is, however, true that the 
scope of economics defined in this fashion is necessarily vague.* It is 
also true that the attempt to maintain a fruitful contact between 
economics and ethics has sometimes led welfare economists to “invoke 
the sanctions of the one to reinforce the conclusions of the other.”* 

Should we, however, because of this imperfection and this possible 
danger of confusing the ethical with the economic altogether reject the 
Classical outlook ? In the first place, is it worth whUe demolishing 
the old structure in the interest of the so-called logical precision and 
compactness of Pure Economics ? Secondly, is it possible to achieve 
this logical precision by adopting the formalist definition of economics ? 

Robbins has nowhere in the Essay positively addressed himself to 
the first question. He is far too concerned with pointing out how' 
economics should be made independent of ethics, psychology, and 
technology, to be able to consider calmly whether this crusade in the cause 
of precision may not take economics out of living contact with other 

1. Robbins, p. 115. 

2. Robbins, p. 133. 

3. Young, A. Bamomc F^oMents, New and Old, p. 237. 

4. Cannan, E. Wealth, pp. 17-18, 

5. Robbins, p. 134. 
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social sciences. After all, the different social sciences must be con- 
cerned with human welfare ; and thot^h the aspects of that welfare 
chosen by them for study are different, their conclusions must be cap- 
able of being ultimately evaluated by a common standard, viz., our 
current conception of social good. It is difficult to see how economics, 
defined as a purely formal science of implications, can furnish conclusions 
of this nature. Such an economics may extend our perceptive 
apparatus, and provide us with a technique of rational action within 
the conditions of any problem posed for os. But it cannot yield con- 
clusions which can be brought into relation'witfa those of the other social 

sciences; for while it “focusses attention on the form 

imposed" upon human behaviour “by the influence of scarcity”,' to the 
other social sciences the forms are of interest only to the extent to 
which the imposition of any particular form or forms affects the sub- 
stance of social welfare.* 

Secondly, it is absurd to contend that because the juxta-position 
in which welfare economists seek to maintain ethics and economics 
sometimes lead to unlawful intrusions of the one into the realms of the 
other, there should be no possible way of establishing contact between 
the two. It is not enough to desire greatly with Bobbins that 
“economists should have speculated long and widely on ethical 
questions".’ It is not even sufficient that economic enquiries should 
be inspired and shaped by an ethical interest. It may be necessary 
to establish an even more intimate relation between them. The 
economist may sometimes require to borrow from ethics postulates on 
which he can base further extensions of his science. This is essential 
if economics is to develop into a type of science which can be the basis 
of an art. And this is also legitimate, so long as it is made dear, first, 
that the assumption in question is not an economic assumption, which 
can be proved or disproved by means of ascertainable facts, but is one 
borrowed from the current theory of ethics or metaphysics, and secondly, 
that this assumption is not inconsistent with the assumptions of the 
science itself, and finally, that the validity of economic conclusions 
based on it depends in the end on an acceptance of the validity of the 
assumption i^If. 

An eminent example of this type of borrowing is found in the 
Theory of Public Finance. A large portion of that theory rests upon 
an extended application of the Law of Diminishing Utility which has 

1. Rohbios, p. 16. 

2. This does not in the least mean that the welfare economist is pre- 
occupied with satisfaction, the end-product of economic activity. But his 
study is so directed that its conclusions can be readily stated in terms of this 
end-product. 

3. Bobbins, o. 133. 
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been possible by the nse of an ethical postulate, ,viz., that men 
placed in s i milar circumstances are capable of equal satisfactions and 
should be, therefore, equally treated. The Law of Diminishing Margi. 
nal Utility states tliat the more one has of anything, the less one values 
the additional units thereof. Hence the more real income one has, the 
less one values additional units of income. The Law apparently relates 
to the experiences of individuals singly. It does not at all by itself 
imply that if A has more real income than B, the marginal utility of 
income to A would be less than the marginal utility of his income to 
B. If, however, we assume as a postulate of our current social theory 
of Democracy* that B is as capable of enjoying a given real income as 
A, then A’s larger income means smaller marginal utility than B’s. 
And if it is desirable to maximise the sum of individual satisfactions 
— their comparability has been already presumed — then a portion of A’s 
income should be transferred to B.’ 

It is apparent that this conclusion contains an element of conven- 
tional valuation, and to that extent it is not purely "scientific.” But 
should we, just because of this, exclude it from the corpus of economic 
science ? Is it worth while mating economics a pure science at the 
cost of denuding it of such generalisations? The answer given by 
welfare economists to this question is threefold. In the first place, he 
considers it absurd to refuse to extend the applicaiion of economic 
propositions with the help of the postulates of current ethics, when he 
'cnows that such postulates do infiuence our economic activities, our 
social relations, oui ends, our happiness, in short our lives in their 
various aspects. Secondly, conclnsions of social sciences must be 
finally valued ethically. This will not obviously determine their 
"scientificness”; but it will decide their relevancy for human interest. 
If this is proper, is it unreasonabie sometimes to introduce ethical 
assumptions at an early stage of economic analysis and thereby make 
it possible for economics to establish further contact with real life ? 
Finally, though these assumptions may not be needed nor implied by 
the theory of equilibrium, there is no harm in incorporating them in the 
body of economics, so long as the conclusions founded on them are not 
inconsistent with those of the equilibrium theory, and so long as the 
economist is aware of the element of conventional valuation which 
they contain. 

We then turn to the second and more important question. Does 
the Robbinsian view of economics with its assumptions enable us to 
achieve true logical consistency for the science ? As we have seen, 

1. We do make such assumptions in real life. See Robbins, p. 124. 

2. But even with this extended application, the Law of Dismlnisblng 
Marginal Utility does not necessarily sanction progressive taxation. See Pigou, 
Stuiif in Public Finance, p. 106. 
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the vagueness and the irrelevancies of traditional economics arfe, 
according to Robbins, due to its adoption of economic welfare as 
the unitary end of economic activities. Robbins therefore takes pains 
to emphasise the independence of his economic analysis of any such 
assumption. " The metaphysical conception of a unitary end of 
conduct may or may not be valid. In economics we are not 
concerned with these ultimates.’’* Hence Robbins defines ends as 


objectives of conduct which are various and “given”, so to say, 
independently of one another. Moreover, he claims that “such a 

definitten entirely removes our conception of an end from 

the realms of the metaphysical.” But all this is hardly convincing. 
In the first place it is obvious that Robbins is as much making an 
assumption r^arding ends as the welfare economist, the difference 
between them being that while his ends are plural and atomistic, the ends 
of welfare economics can all be subsumed under the common heading 
of economic satisfaction. Secondly, is it possible to make a funda* 
mental assumption regarding ends— and all assumptions with respect 
to ends are fundamental — amotaphysical by simply refusing to concern 
oneself with its metaphysical validity.* 

In fact one can discern in Robbins the tacit assumption of a uni- 
tary end of all economic activity, viz., economy or the securing of given 
ends with the least means. It is this which makes economics “ the 
symbol and safeguard of rationality in all social arrangements But 
Robbins does not pause to consider whether this “symbol and saf^uard 
of rationality " is a universally accepted end of human life. One knows 
of scores of people, e,g., artists, who scorn to adopt this symbol and 
safeguard of rationality in the arrangement of their private lives, and 
if spven their way, possibly in the arrangement of social life too. 

Let us, however, grant Robbins what he has explicitly claimed for 


economics, viz., a multiplicity of both ends and means. But this conces- 
sion at once raises some very fundamental difficulties. According to 

Robbins “the criterion of economy is the securing of given 

ends with the least means." * Now this is a perfectly intelligible 
criterion so long as we are trying to adjust a single given means to a 
single given end, o r, a number of given means to an equal number of 

1. Robbins, p. 23, footnote. 

2. fa the Preface Robbins expresses a modest desire "to keep as dose to 

the earm as possible," to limit himself to the province defined by hla 
professional cornpeteuce" as an economist. But ie this modesty compatible 
r . to change the whole outlook of his science by a change 

m Its philosophic assumptions ? Robbins seems to be arguing like the ordinary 
businessman who boasts of his ‘'independence" of Economic Theory, while he 
18 always acting on some theory or other, though, generally speaking, it is not 
clearly conceived and is at least a generation behind times. 

3. Robbins, p. 129. 
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given ends, but severally. But then there is no economic problem b 
the situation; the problem is technical. The economic problem emerges 
only when we are faced with the task of adjusting a variety of scarce 
but adaptable means to a variety of discrete ends. What is the crite- 
rion of economy b this situation ? The phrase “ the use of the least 
means” does not enlighten us very much. In the first place, the 
existence of multiple atomistic ends being granted, the ends can be 
‘given’ only qualitatively and not quantitatively. If the ends are given 
both qualitatively and quantitatively, then the problem of adjusting 
means to ends is an “administrative ’’ problem and not an economic 
problem. If Crusoe’s problem was to fence a plot measuring, say, 64 
sq. ft and to keep his fire burning for, say, 8 hours b the day with 
wood that was just sufficient for the two purposes taken together, then 
it is obvious that he was not facing an economic problem. The eco- 
nomic problem emerged only when Crusoe found that the wood at hU 
disposal was not sufficient for fencing 64 sq. ft of ground and keeping 
the fire lit for 8 brs., and he had, therefore, to consider whether he 
should use the existing stock for more or less of fencing or fire-Iigbtbg, 
or whether he should get more or less of wood for nse, more or less, 
iu the same or in different proportions, in the two ways. Obviously 
enough, Crusoe could not solve these— the true — economic problems 
by the simple criterion of “the use of the least means”. Before that 
criterion could be applied, he had to “ equate ” the different ends at the 
margins b terms of some common content of these ends just as he had 
to reduce a number of objectively diverse means to some common 
denominator, i.e. their labour contents. But now wo have come back 
to the fundamental assumption of Classical economics and re-entered 
its fold after a long, but not fruitless, wandering. 


D. Ghosh 



FOREIGN BORROWINGS. BARTER TERMS OF 

TRADE AND PRICE-LEVEL IN INDIA: 1898-1913* 

The foreign borrowings of India during the pre-war period of the 
gold-exchange standard was one of the factors responsible for disturbii^ 
the even balance between her credit and debit obligations. During that 
period the capital imports of India amounted to Rs. 16,302 lakhs. 
According to theory the disturbance, caused by any such factor of 
sufficiently long standing, in the even balance between the credit and 
debit obligations of a country on a gold standard basis is automatically 
adjusted. The first instalment of remittance to the borrowing country 
comes in the form of gold. This adds to the spendable income in the 
borrowing country and raises the general level of its prices. Of the 
prices of different classes of commodities, those of the imported com- 
modities — imported from the lending country — fall, the prices of the 
domestic commodities rise and the prices of the exported commodities 
show a movement similar to that of the domestic commodities. The 
imports of the capital borrowing country increase and exports decrease 
till the resulting unfavourable balance of trade equals the 
amount of its borrowing. 

An inductive study of India’s foreign trade during tbe period 1898 
to 1913 shows that tbe adjustment of disturbances was equally 
automatic even under a gold-exchange standard. However, in this case 
changes in the sectional price levels did not bring about the expected 
results. The rise in the prices of exported commodities did not have 
its usual restrictive effect on the volume of Indian exports. On the 
contrary, simultaneously with the rise in the prices of exported com- 
modities tbe volume of exports was increasing. The explanation of 
this apparent inconsistency is in the fact that side by side with the 
foreign borrowings of India there was another fector in operation, viz., 
an increasing demand for India’s exports. A realization of the part 
played by these two factors helps us to throw light on the currency 
controversy of the period, 1898 to 1913. 

Almost all writers on Indian currency have attempted to analyse 
and discover the causes of the rise of prices in India during 1898 to 
1913. It appears, however, that the primary objective of quite a large 
section of these writers was to discredit the gold-exchange standard 

'This article is based on a chapter of the aubor’s thesis eoticled “ India’s 
Balance of Indebtedness : 1898-1913,'’ accepted for the M. A. Degree, of ibe 
Bombay University. 
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which was brought into operation in India in 1900. The rise of 
prices in India between that year and 1913-14 has been put forward 
by them as a definite proof of their contention that the gold-exchange 
standard was less automatic in its functioning than the full gold- 
standard, that it left to the Government which managed the currency 
organization, a large scope for manipulation and that while it provided 
plenty of openings for the volume of currency circulation in the country 
to expand, it did not afford any means by which it could be contracted 
automatically. In short, it has been maintained that the inflation of 
currency, the immediate cause of the rise of prices was made possible 
by the new monetary system which was managed by the Government 
and that it would have been impossible had there been a gold-standard 
and a gold currency instead of a gold-exchange standard with token 
rupees in circulation. As Professor Nicholson, the foremost critic of the 
gold-exchange standard system in India puts it : “ In the case of gold, 
there are natural economic forces which in time must limit the mone- 
tary supply and so far the level of prices.” Thus the whole problem 
of Indian price level during the pure gold-exchange standard period has 
been assumed by these writers to be essentially connected with the 
particular type of monetary organization adopted by the country. 
Fore^n borrowings and the increased volume of our exports during 
the period have not been given any consideration whatsoever as factors 
affecting the currency circulation in India and consequently the level 
of prices. 

To substantiate their contention these writers further compare 
the change in the price level in India with that in British price level 
during the same period, and point out that the former rose much more 
than the latter. But the fact that the Indian prices rose relatively to 
the British during the period, while it suggests that the divergence 
might have been due to the different currency systems obtaining in the 
two countries, does not at all prove it. Had it not been for their pre- 
occupation with the alleged defects of tho Indian currency organization, 
these writers would have looked for less plausible but more reasonable 
expIaMtions of the divergence. During the period 1898 to 1913 India 
was a capital importing country while Great Britain was a capital 
exporting country. This difference in the international position of the 
two countries was itself sufficient to brii^ about a divergency of their 
price levels. 

The trend of prices in Canada and the United States of America 
lends support to this contention. Both these countries were on the 
gold standard and yet their price levels rose much more than British 
pricesiduring 1898 to 1913. Here the explanation has been found in 
the different positions occupied by these, countries in the international 
capital market — Canada and the United States of America were borrow* 
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iug heavily from Great Britain. Whatever the system of ' carrency 
obtaining in a country an import of forefen capital is bound to raise its 
prices. Therefore the divergency beween the prices ruling in India and 
Great Britain cannot be attributed to the different currency systems 
of these countries. It was essentially dne to their position in the inter- 
national capital market and hence cannot be invoked to prove the 
merits or demerits of a particular system of currency. 

Another explanation of the rise of prices in India during the 
pre-war period, without reference to the particular currency system 
which existed in the country can be found in the increased foreign 
demand for her exports. Sir J. C. Coyajl has developed this point. 
He maintains : “ Whatever might be the currency system of a 
country, large gains from international trade make a country of 
higher level of incomes and under certain circumstances (e, g., in- 
efficiency of labour iu certain directions or prevalence of dimi- 
nishing returns) of high prices. These factors would be sure to affect 
prices even under a gold standard system especially lu an undeveloped 
country like India producing mainly raw materials of industry which 
are subject to the Law of diminishing returns.”' As we know, due to 
the general business prosperity of the world and the industrial 
expansion of a great many countries, the demand for India’s export 
commodities, mainly raw materials, increased rapidly between 1898 
and 1913. This increasing demand for exports raised their prices and 
the tendency of their prices to rise which reflects the intensity of the 
foreign demand was kept up till the outbreak of the War. Naturally, 
India’s gains were very large. First, the volume of her exports in- 
creased and secondly her export commodities were sold at an increasing 
level of prices. The large hivourable annual balances of trade which 
were the direct result of this advantageous position of India in the 
international market, were liquidated by the sale of Council Bills, 
On presentation to the Indian Treasury Office these bills were 
cashed in rupees which constituted additions to the volume of 
currency drculation in the country. Since additions to the currency 
drcnlation iu India during the period of the gold-exchange stan- 
dard were made chiefly by means of Council Bills, writers on 
Indian currency who maintain that there was inflation of currency 
attribute the phenomenon to the unusually large sale of Council 
Bills by the Secretary of State. But the sale of Council Bills was 
only the mechanism by which the impact of outside international 
forces was being transmitted to the various parts of the internal 
economy in India, chiefly to the price organization. The demand for 
Council Bills was really a demand for purchasing power in 

L J. C. Coyaji— TA* iidian Curran^ Systm, 1835-1925, p. 160. 
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-which was created not by the management of her particular currency 
system, but by her foreign borrowings, and still more, by the increasing 
international dAmand for her exports. So long as these factors were 
active, their influence would have been felt upon the Indian price level, 
irrespective of the monetary organization obtaining in the country. 
And if this is a rational and sufhcient explanation of the phenomenon 
under di ym ss ion . surely, to establish the statistical fact that Indian 
prices rose more than the British prices durii« the pre-war years, does 
not prove the contentfon that the greater rise of the Indian prices -was 
in any way due to the peculiarity of the Indian currency organization. 

In fact this rise in the general level of prices in India may even 
be considered as an indication of her prosperity. For, the higher level 
of its prices waa the direct result of her increased purchasing power 
which was due not to any currency manipulation by the Government 
but was the natural consequence of her foregn borrowings and her 
advantageous position in the export trade. Compared with the prices 
obtained by Indian exporters the prices of articles imported by them 
■were considerably less. Thus they could obtain more of the imported 
articles in exchange for each unit of their exports than they did before 
1898. In other words the barter terms of trade were chan^ng in 
favour of India during the period. 

It is evident then that the true causal sequence during 1898 to 
1913 ran from the growing and intense fore^ demand for a number 
of Indian products supplemented by foreign borrowings, through an m- 
crease of currency to the general rise of prices in India. The main 
factor in the situation — the advantageous position which India occupied 
in her foreign trade— was steadily becoming more conspicuous, through 
more than a decade of the world’s commercial and industrial prospe- 
rity. 


Y, S. Pandit 



CO-OPERATION IN THE CANAL TRACTS OF THE 
DECCAN. 

Co-operation in the Deccan canal areas offers problems which are 
unique for their peculiarities and well known for their complexities. 
Here we have an area different from the normal tracts or from the dry 
tracts which are not dependent upon perennial irrigation. The problem 
of continuous and abundant water supply, so essential for agriculture, 
does not arise in these areas as it does in the dry tracts. But its place 
is taken up by various other factors which are unknown to the 
cultivators in unirrigated tracts. The chief peculiarities of co-opera- 
tion on the canals are mainly three, viz : — the special system of 
finance which in its method and scope differs essentially from other 
areas, the peculiar causes of overdues which are unknown in other 
tracts, and the general problem of stagnation in the development 
of co-operation so strongly visible since the last many years. 

There are three big canal areas where co-operation has been 
introduced to a great extent and these are the Nira, Fravara and 
Godavari Canal areas. The latter two are in the Ahmednagar district 
and the former is in the Poona district. The most important of these 
is of course the Nira Canal area which extends over the Bbimtbadi 
and Indapur talukas in the Poona District. Our examination of the 
problem therefore will be with special reference to the Baramati tract, 
which is the most important part of the area watered by the Nira 
Canal. 

The era of canal irrigation was introduced as a result of the 
virulent forms in which famines have had to bo faced by the culti- 
vators of the Deccan. The Deccan famines have been so great a 
terror that the Government was forced to undertake the work of 
constructing canals as a preventive measure. The Nira canal was 
constructed just after the great famine of 1876, in order to relieve 
die great distress which had been caused by this famine. Full ten 
years were taken to complete the Nira Left Bank Canal. It runs 
throi^h a weU known famine zone of the Deccan. Irrigation here 
first began about 1885. 

Si^ar cane cultivation is the most prominent feature of the Nira 
Canal area but this was not so in the early days of this canal. It was 
introduced only gradually since in the beginning the main crops 
cultivated here were '* grain crops” only. This can be seen from the 
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fact that in 1890 the acreage under sugar cane was only 675 and in 
1902 it was over 5820 acres. When the policy of encouraging 
commercial crops was once adopted it became very difficult to stick to 
it continuously in absence of adequate facilities for obtaining finance. 
Government seem to have realised that adequate water facUities would 
be of no use if adequate finance was not there to induce the cultivators 
to grow the more remunerative crops. 

For full 22 years nothing bad been done to pay attention to 
this side of the problem. It is certain that the lion’s share of the 
profits which accrued to the cultivators went into the pockets of the 
sawkars in those days. These sawkars came upon the scene and 
with their peculiar commercial instmcts were able to become an 
indispensable fector in the life of tbe cultivator in these areas. Not 
only did they act as the financiers of the cultivators, but they also 
managed the sale of their produce and charged brokerage on the sale of 
jaggery as well as on the cake which they supplied for manure. 

All this was perceived by the then Collector, Mr. Brander of the 
Indian Civil Service who noticed the enormous profits made by these 
sawkarsA He however came to the conclusion that what was 
needed was a state-suded Joint Stock Bank to take tbe place of these 
sawkars. 

In order to meet the situation Government decided to sanction a 
special takavi scheme in 1907-1908, for advancing loans to si^arcane 
growers under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. A special officer with 
a small staff was appointed to work out this scheme with his head- 
quarters at Baramati. Under this takavi scheme finance to the extent 
of Rs. 450/- per acre of cane and Rs. 4000/- per cultivator was made 
permissible. The rate to be charged was fixed at 9 p. c. A small 
depot was also opened for supplying oil cakes and selling jaggery. 
The proceeds collected through the sale of the borrower’s produce were 
taken by Government by way of the recovery of the loans given and 
the balance left was handed over to the cultivator as his profits. 

This scheme however does not seem to have been introduced on 
a permanent basis. Government, as well as some of our leading non- 
officials were at that time in favour of introducing a bank on lines of 
the Agricultural Bank of Egypt. They felt that in tracts where crops 
are irrigated and are valuable and certain they had the best field for 
introduction of large land mortgage institutions. Mr. Brander’s con- 
clusions had not been forgotten in any way. Whatever the truth, it 
is certain tiiat tbe takavi scheme was regarded as merely experimental. 

J. See Mr. Badve’s Co-operation on the Mra Canals. 
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In order to replace it if possible by a Joint Stock Bank opinion of 
various persons was sought as to the desirability or otherwise of intro- 
ducing the proposed land mortgage bank. 

Co-operation had been introduced about this time but it was not 
until the registration of the Bombay Central Bank that Government 
could think of its possibilities. But no sooner this co-operative insti- 
tution was founded Government decided in favour of co-operation as 
against the proposed Joint Stock Bank. Negotiations were opened 
with this bank for the formation of Co-operative Credit Societies in 
this tract and it was announced in June 1911 that the Govern- 
ment takavi scheme would be brought to a close by the end of 
November.^ 

This was done and 29 new co-operative credit societies'in villages 
watered by these canals were formed in July and August of 1911. The 
Bombay Central Bank ^reed to take over liabilities for the old takavi 
scheme amounting to Rs. 3,38,663/-. It paid to the Government all 
the debts of the borrowers of takavi who had become members of the 
co-operative societies. 

It was by such arrangement that the canal tract came under the 
shadow of co-operation. The old takavi scheme had become well 
known and bence the new co-operative panacea was moulded on more 
or less the same lines. The shop which was formerly run by Govern- 
ment as we have seen was continued but its management was taken 
over by the bank and it was attached to a special branch of the bank 
which was opened at this time, in order to get over the inconvenience 
caused by the delays in getting fresh advances and in remitting 
recoveries. 

A branch of the said shop and a branch of the bank were opened 
at Nira, a few miles from Baramati inl914and 1923 respectively. The 
Directors of the bank accepted responsibility for the expense and 
management of the Baramati branch and shop. It was also agreed to 
pay over at the end of every year 50 per cent, of the profits of the 
shop to the societies. Government allowed the services of the Special 
Mamlatdar Mr. R. B. Badve who during the next four years was of 
the utmost use to the societies. 

In 1912 there were 29 societies with 2,0S5 members. The very 
first year’s progress of these newly formed societies was by no means 
discouraging as the foUowing will show : — 


1. Badve's Co-operation on Ok Ntra Canals (Report). 
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Figures showing progress of the Baramati Branch in 1912. 


Receipts 


Disbursements 

Loans borrowed from 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

the Bank 

5,80,283 

Loans repaid to the Bank 1,21,625 

Loans repaid by mem- 


Loans advanced to mem- 

bers 

1,21,625 

bers 5,80,283 

Interest received 

3,120 

Interest paid 2,376 

Entrance Fees 

2,092 

Cost of management ... 2,047 

Total 

7.07,120 

7,06,331, 

Cash balance ... 789 


Since this early beginning the movement has no doubt progressed 
in this tract but as we shall see below the condition of these canal 
societies to-day is not very encouraging. Overdaes have mounted up 
to an enormous extent, finance has been enormously curtailed, 
members have not made genuine attempts to further the progress of 
Oo-operation, and looked at from all points of view the canal tracts are 
a source of great anxiety and care to the Provincial Bank. 

This is true not only of the Nira Canal Societies but also of tbs 
societies in the Godavari and Pravara canal areas. As a matter of fact 
I shall show below that these latter canals present a scene of greater 
stagnation than the Nira canal area. 

The Godavari canal was opened with the same object with which 
the Nira canal was constructed, viz., to fight the famines of the Deccan. 
But it has been more or less a latter day product for it began to supply 
water only in 1911. 

As in the case of the Nira Canal cultivators, so also in the case of 
the local cultivators in the Godavari canal area the need for finance 
•was felt very acutely. The poor and backward culfi-vators in the 
Kopargaon taluka ( where this canal is situated ) saw what the "malis" 
from Saswad in Poona district were doing to this taluka. But they 
could not imitate the good example because they were not able to 
obtain loans at less than 25 per cent, from the local sawkars. The 
Co-operative Department was therefore approached by Mr. C. S. G. 
Harrison, the Executive Engineer. Seventeen societies were organis- 
ed in the year 1916-1917 as a result of the efforts of Mr. Harrison and 
his assistants, helped as they were by the Special Mamlatdar Mr. D. A. 
Patil and the Co-operative Department. 
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A special depot for supplying manure and for sale of jaggery was 
opened at the Chitali Railway station in the same year. 

Though co-operation has been introduced in this way in the Nagat 
district as well, the tract around Baramati is of greater importance 
both from the point of view of the quantity of business done as well 
as from that of the slow, but perceptible, improvement, marked in 
this area. 

We have seen during what years the branches at Baramati and 
Nira were opened. We shall now see how far these important canal 
societies under the Baramati Branch offer us hopes of improvement or 
fears of further deterioration. The Nira branch was not very impor- 
tant and it was closed in Jcly 1931. 

The Baramati Branch of the Bank had on 31-3-31, abont 35 
societies under it but three of them, viz., the Baramati Industrial 
Settlement Society, the Baramati Public Servants’ Society and tbe 
Baramati and Indapur Servants’ Society were not borrowing from the 
Bank, nor were they ^icultural credit societies. Out of the remain- 
ing 32 societies, 22 were in Bbimthadi taluka, and about 10 in the 
Indapur taluka. There were abont 6 societies aihiiated to the Nira 
Branch and we shall also take them into account 

If we take into account the 35 canal societies from the Nira and 
the Baramati branches which are affiliated to the Bbimthadi Taluka 
Supervising Union we will find that they have been classified by the 
departmental auditors as follows : — 

Audit classification of Nira Canal Societies. 


A class societies 

B class societies 

C class societies 

D class societies 

1 

9 

21 

4 


There was only one A class society — the Nimbud society and 
there were as many as 25 societies in C and D classes. We shall see 
what is their position from point of view of finance received, collected 
and disbursed, as well as from the point of view of membership. 

So far as membership is concerned not much development has 
taken place. This is but an index to the general st^nation. Tbe 
total number of members in tbe 35 canal societies affiliated to the 
Bbimthadi Supervising Union comes to 3780 only. If we remember 
that tbe total number of members in this tract in 1915, i, e., about 16 
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years ago, came to 2504 and total number of societies to 28, the 
progress made in all these years certainly does not seem to be en- 
coura^ng at all. In the Bavda Co-operative Credit Society we 
have only 40 members. Three societies have less than 50 members, 
17 less than 100 but more than 50, 12 less than 150 but more than 
100 and 3 above 150. 

Thoi^h this membership analysis clearly shows that our societies 
have not been able to attract more cultivators due to the general stag- 
nation, it is also dear that except in the case of three or four sodeties 
unwieldy membership is not the cause of general deterioration. 

This general stagnation can also be seen from another view point 
— oiganisation of new societies since the last few years — as shown 
below. 


Year of the organisation Ko. of Sodeties 


1911 

25 

( These figures refer 

1915 

1 

to the sodeties— 

1917 

2 

organised in the 

1923 

1 

jurisdiction of the 

1924 

2 

Bhimthadi Supervis- 

1925 

2 

ing Union and affilia- 

1926 

1 

ated to it ) 

Unknown 

1 



Total 35 

After 1926 not a single sodety has been organised in this tract 
Out of the 35 societies as many as 25 are the old societies or- 
ganised in the beginning in 191 1. If the movement had been success- 
ful there is no reason why we should not have had 135 societies 
instead of only 35. Apart from the cancelled societies, we see that 
in more than 20 years we have not been able to organise even a dozen 
sodeties in this tract. 

The fina n cial status of these societies will throw further l^ht 
upon their condition. There is no society that is wholly dependent on 
its “owned capital" alone. Out of these 35 societies there is only one 
that owes nothing to the Bank — the Jalochi Society — but its general 
condition is hopeless for it has only 79 members with aworking capital 
of Rs. 4431 only. Its members’ deposits come to Rs. 1107/-, non- 
members’, deposits to Rs. 1150/-, reserve fund Rs. 2153/- and • total 
outstandings from members to Rs. 4099/— only. It is not able to finance 
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even to the limited extent to which other societies are able to do, be- 
caose it -wil! be seen that the average amount of working capital avail- 
able per head comes to only Rs. 56/— which is not even eqoal to the 
amount needed for irrigation charges, much less the amount needed for 
sowing, manuring, and harvesting the crop. 

All the other societies are debtors to tbe Provincial Bank having 
borrowed very large sums in the past. 

Some of the comparatively better societies in tbe tract are the 
following : 

(I) Kamleshwar, (2) Nimbnd, (3) Sangvi Hanuman, (4) Katyachi- 
•wadi, (5) Shindewadi, (6) Nirwagaj and (7) Karanje. 

The following figures show their position to-day. 


Society's 

Name 

1 

o| 

1 

^ i2 

ll i 

1 

i'l 

l| 

Reserve 

Fund 

C-l 

Total woric- 
ing capital 

Total out- 
standings of 
membos 

NImbud (A) 

124 

4,997 


17,118 

1 

4,266 

26,677 

21,363 

Kamleshwar 

(B) 

66 

4,937 

23 


8,727 

29,090 

26,622 

Sangvl-Hanu- 
man (B) 

106 

1,913 

Nil 

1 

14316 

4343 

21.355 

19312 

Katyachiwadi 

(C) 

91 

5,365 

1 

1 


23,909 

1 49,415 

45,513 

Shindewadi (B) 

40 

1,621 

Nil 

794 

2,942 

’ 6367 1 

5,167 

Nirwagaj (C) 


6,526 


23,192 

24,661 

61,398 

64,953 

Karanje (B] 

! 148 

' 6,220 

NU 

23,042 

28,146 

57,675 

44,983 


Even in one or two of the above the Societies, members’ deposits 
have shown a tendency to decrease but excluding Karanje and Nir- 
wagaj the other societies show a tendency for increase in the 
Reserve Fund.' It is possible that some of these societies will become 
self-reliant in a few years if nothing unto'ward happens. 

Dues to the Bank were decreasing gcadtially in Kamleshwar, 
Katyachi-wadi, Sangvi Hanuman and Nirw^j societies. Members' 
deposits have also sho'wn an increase in them. 

The worst in the tract are, Hoi, Pandare No. 2, Gunawadi, Bara- 
mati. Late, Korhale Khurd, Shiravli, Nirabodi and Sac^vi Shivaji 
societies. 
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Tbe other societies are also more or less bad and in a moribund 
condition thot^h the local Union regards them as "Normal” societies. 
They are the Malegaon, Pandare No. 1, Bavda, Dehkal-wadi, Pimpli, 
Medad, Khandaj, Jalochi, Shirasney, Belvadi, Sansar, Tarshi, Udhat, 
Lasuney. Khorale Budruk, Zargadwadi, Malad and Songaon. Nothing 
short of a miracle can put them on their legs ^in within a short 
time. It is also true that some of them like -the Medad society 
have made Herculean efforts to pay back their dues to the Rank, 
and have succeeded in showing a decrease in their ovetdues but 
one should expect still better progress from them. The Medad society 
deserves attention in this respect. It had no overdues whatsoever 
on 31-12-31 to the Bank. But this cannot be the only test. Looked 
at from all points of view even such societies cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory. The Medad society for example has only Rs. 5568/- as 
its total working capital and when compared to its hundred members 
we can see that like the Jalochi society It can spare only Rs. 55/- per 
head which is quite inadequate. 

The Malegaon and Bavda societies deserve special attention. 
The Malegaon Society was once the best society of its kind in the 
whole of the Presidency. Along with the Hadapsar Society it 
had attmned an all-India reputation. It was regarded by the 
Registrar in 1913 as “tbe beat managed and the most trusted." 
The following hgures for 1921 and 1931 show that it has not been 
able to progress much in these ten years. 

Malegaon Co-operative Credit Society 



1921 

1931 

Number of Members 

144 

160 

Members’ deposits 

Rs. 34,694 

Rs. 40,062 

Non-inembets' deposits 

„ 83,000 

„ 70,860 

Reserve Fund 

„ 23,858 

„ 3,15,082 


Though these figures show that its prepress has not been worthy 
of a society having an All-India reputation, yet they do not clearly 
reveal the present deterioration in the society. It is in a dying con- 
dition to-day, and its overdues have actually risen. Its Reserve 
Fund will have to be used up in paying off its liabilities. The R^is- 
trar had appointed an Inquiry Officer in June 1929 to inquire into the 
defects in the working of this society, under section 43 of the Act of 
1925. This inquiry revealed defects. 
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There bad been no internal check of the Manning Committee for 
years together. Non-residents of the village had been admitted as 
members gainst bya-Iaw No. 4. Loans were advanced in excess of 
limits laid down in bye-law 31. 

This is sufficient as an indication of the seriousness of the 
situation in case of this society. The non-members of the society 
are clamouring for repayment of their deposits. It is at present 
doing no other business except recovery work. The property and 
money of the society have been attached because of the legal steps 
taken by the Provincial Bank to recover its duos. In 1931-32 seri- 
ous l%al complications had arisen in case of this society due to its 
inability to repay the loans of the Bank and to return the deposits 
of its non-members. 

The Bavda Co-operative Credit Society is another big giant lying 
in a moribund condition. Its working capital is equal to Rs. 2,48,890/-, 
which is less than the working capital of the Malegaon society which 
is Rs. 3,15,082/-. Bnt it has an unwieldy membership which has 
made the smooth working of the society a difficult matter. This 
society alone shows an increase of Rs. 1,22,000/- in overdues. The 
society offers no hope of revival in its present condition. It had 
not joined the Snpervising Union till 1930 and this might have been a 
cause of its present deplorable condition. Since it joined the Union 
( in March 1930) a very slight change in its position is visible. It has 
been proposed to split it up into other small societies and not to 
distribute its Reserve Fund on its dissolution. We have seen the 
general stagnation of the Co-operative movement on the canals. Now 
we shall examine a little closely the figures for total overdues in 
this tract. These figures will enable us at once to grasp the serious 
predicament in which the Provincial Bank, as the main source of the 
finance of these societies, must have been put to. The following illus- 
trates this in all ffie three important canal areas. 

Nira Canal Societies. 


Year i 

1 

Outstandings 

Rs. 

Overdues 

Rs. 

Advances 

Rs. 

Recoveries 

Rs. 

31-3-1927 

25,02,130 

10.44,851 

• 1 . 

... 

31-3-1928 

20,91.600 

14,59,593 

3,26,912 

758,642 

31-3-1929 . 

19,46^49 , 

14,74,865 

1,47,996 

2,95523 

31-31930 

18,20,235 

13,86.512 

1,94,087 

3,19,678 

31-3-1931 

18,07,682 

15,78,527 

2,14,131 

256,688 
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Godavari Canal Areas 


Year 

Outstandings 

Rs. 

Overdues 

Rs. 

Advances ^ 
Rs. 

Recoveries 

Rs. 

31-3*1927 

5^1.165 

1 

2,08,158 

••• 

... 

31-3-1928 

537,121 

333,892 

1,51,376 

1,46,754 

31-3-1929 

3,17383 

Not known* 

43,437 

79,036 

31-3-1930 

3,00,229 ' 

2,30,697 

26,534 

41,464 

31-3*1931 

3,01.598 

2,67,892 

35,908 

35,540 


Pravara Canal Areas 



4,22,481 

1,93.705 

• •• 

•«» 

81-3-1928 

4,25,760 


83,950 

76,934 

31-3-1929 

3.27301 

Not known* 

19,979 

53.046 

31-3-1930 : 

2,92,261 

2.33,209 

27,521 1 

32,247 

31-3-1931 

2.98,079 

2,49,951 

49,687 

20.067 


Mark in the above statistics the increase in the overdues in all 
the 'three areas and a decrease in the amount of recoveries at the same 
time thot^h new advances have not decreased. 

Overdues have besmeared the fair name of the cultivators on 
these canals from the very banning. They have in Nira Canal 
areas along history behmd them. Even in the very first year of the 
attempt made by Government before co-operation was introduced 
overdues began to appear. In spite of the summary powers of 
recovery which had been given to the Special T^kavi Officer ap- 
pointed by the Government overdues began to grow. Since then the 
tract came into the hands of co-operators but even then overdues 
began to accumulate. During certain periods they showed a de- 
crease but at no time have they disappeared entirely. In 1914 — not 
even three to four years after the introduction of the movement — they 
amounted to Rs. 71,990/- out of a total outstanding of Rs. 8,77,522/* 
and total working capital of Rs. 8,99,443/-. In 1915 they rose to 

* Only the consdidated figure'for overdues of, this'year on, both Pravara, 
gnd Godavari Canal sodeHea together is avaflable with rae. It i? Ra. 5,55,366/-, 
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Rs. 2i lakhs. They came down to Rs. 97,479/- in 1916, and 
to Rs. 66,631/- only in 1917, due to special eflforts made by the 
Bank, the Guaranteeing Union, and other Departmental Officials. 
The organizational, moral and economic defects once more asserted them- 
selves when these overdoes rose again within two years. They 
however decreased once again and in 1922 came down to Rs.66,000/- 
only, out of a total working capital of Rs. 1 1-3 lakhs, thus constituting 
only 5-5 p.c. of the working capital. In six out of the 30 societies 
at that time overdoes were non-existent and in six others they were 
merely nominal. From this time however they have increased con- 
tinuously. 

The particularly abnormal rise in the overdues which we witness 
to-day is a product of the post-war period which seems to have reduced 
the canal areas from their pre-war and war time prosperity to utter 
misery. The followir® figures will show the unbelievable rise in 
overdues within a short period of three years in the Nira canal tract. 
(Figures are for July of every year mentioned). 


Year 

Total 

outstandings 
of Societies 

Total 

overdues of 
Societies 

Overdues to 
the Provincial 
' Bank 

1 

Fresh loans 
made by Pro- 
vincial Bank 

i 

1923-24 

1635.644 

130,491 . 

1,90391 

10,35,462 

1924-23 

2137334 

5393O8 

5,29308 


1925-26 

2630,652 

15,81,176 

8.56,148 

1337,760 

1926-27 

20,99.636 

19,43,816 

13.01388 

... 


These figures are specially given to mark the rapid rise in the 
overdues during this short period in the Nira C anal Societies. It will 
be noted that within a short period of 3 to 4 years the overdues of the 
societies to the Provincial Bank rose up from Rs. 1,90,491/- to 
Rs. 13,01,288/- an increase of about 11 iaVhg of rupees all at once. 
The total overdues of the societies at the same time rose to an even 
higher figure from less than 2 lakhs to about 19| lakhs. 

The statistics given below show that at least in the Nira Cat>a1 
area we do not witness that stagnation which we witness in the Pra- 
vara and Godavari canals. These figures refer to the overdues of the 
societies to the Bank and not overdues of the members to their 
societies. 
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Statistics showing the Increase and Decrease in overdoes of 
Important Sodetiea affiliated to the Baramati Branch of the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank. 



ps 

Overdues 

Overdues 

Overdues 

Overdues 

TT 

Name of 
Society 

tn o” 

on 

30-6-1929 . 

on ! 
30-3-30 

on 

30-6-1930 

on 

30-12-30 ■ 

Is 


a ^ 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Baramati 

28,857 

27,643 

24,496 

26,443 

18,639 

26,795 

24,095. 

24,098 

Ninvagaj ... 

24,661 

14,237 

13,737 

500 

13,774 


339 

3.307 

3.007 

1,807 

300 

Khandas ... 

19,832 

14.186 

13.670 

12,916 

12,582 

12,682 

Malegaon 
Budrulc ... 

W6.807 

1,31.736 

1,16,424 

1,19,379 

1,17372 

1,16372 

Saagvi Hanu- 

mint 

5,098 

2,013 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

Nit 

Shiravli 

4,174 

4,740 : 

3,518 

3.518 

2,368 

2,368 

PandreNo. 1 ' 

1,05,724 

1,10,901 

1,07,369 

89,100 

1,07,669 

1,04,153 

1,00,119 

P8adreNo.2 

97.042 

85,700 

98,401 

1.03.737 

94,387 

Kamleehwari 

8,727 

1,059 

3,330 

45,693 

3330 

1,830 

240 

Shiraahse... 
Malad Bara- 

52,140 

41,249 

46,693 

3.127 

48,773 . 

3,004 

48,123 


mat! 

10,333 

5,514 

2.796 

3.004 

GunawdI ... 

71,356 

69.546 

68,146 

68,114 

67,714 

67314 

Dorlyachi- 

wadi 

16,484 

13,569 

13.262 

13,211 

12,711 

12378 

Zaragadnadi 

16.401 

8,100 

6,445 

6,445 

6,212 

5312 

Pim^i 

10.210 

3^43 

7^23 

6,732 

6332 

5,110 

KaCyaehiwadi 

23.908 

12.087 

17,015 

17315 

17,030 

16,438 

DhdudwadI 

45.718 

39.453 

35,547 

36.242 

37,584 

37,184 

Sanaar 

13,451 

13.458 

10,679 

10,679 

9,615 

9.185 

Udbat 

55.632 

638 

46,670 

60379 

51.147 

50.090 

Tawahi ... 

17.778 

10,217 

10,785 

10,160 

10,060 

10,807 

Belwadl ... 
Sangvi Shiva- 

28,149 

20,296 

19,418 

19,418 

20,801 

19,996 

}! ... 

6.013 

10,126 

9,046 

7300 

7.000 . 

25,950 

Nimbodi ... 

24,584 

25,264 

25,097 

26335 

24,762 

24.062 

Laaure ... 

9,058 

6,613 

5,613 

5,613 

5,051 

4,951 

Kuruvali ... 

4.955 

5,214 

4,623 

4,300 
1.126 1 

4,005 

4.005 

SoDgaon ... 

4,794 

10 

Nil 

824 

2,644 

Kalamb ... 

2,028 

2,728 

2,728 

2,078 

2,028 

2,028 

ShIndewadI 

2,942 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil i 

Nil 

21,902 

Kanmodnadi 

3.817 

Nil 

Nil 

537 

722 

1372 


It will be sufficiently clear by now that though on the whole ever- 
dnes do not show signs as yet .of any appreciable decrease in any of 
the three important canal areas they are very gradually decreasing at 
least in the Baramati tract in case of a large number of societies. 

The figures regarding the Nira Canal societies shown above 
clearly prove this if any proof were needed. The position however is 
not hopeful even to this extent in the societies on the other two canals 
for on the Godavari and Pravara canals, every society shows an 
increase- of pverdues. 
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Lai^e amounts are involved in arbitration in these societies as a 
result of these extraordinary overdues. The figures given below 
show this fact so far as some of the important societies afEliated to the 
faramati branch are concerned. 


Name of Society 

Amount 
involved in 
arbitration 

Ks. 

® §1- 
I 

Percentage of 
arrears to pre- 
sent outstand- 
ings. 

X 

1 

■s 

IZ 

Date. 

Malad-Baramati 


9,051 


75-4% 

28 

18-1-32 

Tavaahl 



8 

82 5% 

34 

8-2-32 

Ninbut 

• •• 


11 

33-3% 

25 

5-12-31 

Zarnadwadi 

• • • 



75’% 

44 

3-2-32 


• •a 


11 

100'% 

43 

16-6-31 

Nimbodl 



6 

99-% 

62 

7-^31 

DorlyachiwadI 


9,02S 

17 

92-% 

45 

4-2-32 

inmoli 

• •• 

9,943 

7 

87-% 

44 

3-2-32 

Nirwasai 


11,930 

9 

87-7% 

42 

2-2S2 

Sangv! Hanuman 

• • • 


12 

84-3% 

41 

18-1-32 

Sansar 



27 

95-% 

71 

14-2-32 

Katyachiwadi 

• •• 

26.118 

24 

91.6% 

45 

2-2 32 

Jalochl 


1,827 


100-% 

31 

28-6-31 

SUndewadi 


Nit 

NU 

12'1% 

6 

28-1-31 

Kamleabwar 


1.855 

2 

76-7% 

33 

14-2-32 

Karanie 

* «• 

23,915 

49 

8&6% 

86 

281231 

Kbonle Badruk 


32.092 

20 

92-1% 

74 

2-2-32 


What are the cacses of this state of affairs ? How is it that the 
f»nal tract which at one time gave the greatest hopes to all should 
ha\’e been redaced to the deplorable condition in which it is found 
to-day ? 

The causes of overdues in the canal tracts are in some respects 
peculiar to this tract alone. The canal tracts have special features 
and spedal causes of overdoes. Some of the causes however are 
oonunon to all die tracts. Let os examine all of these causes tc^etber. 

The causes of overdues in canal tracts can conveniently be classi- 
fied under three broad catsgories : — 

1. Economic causes ; 

2 . Defects in the co-operative organisation itself ; and 

3. Causes due to the peculiar characteristics of the people. 

All of them however are interconnected with each other, the 
economic causes being the most important of the three. 

It has already been noticed above that thoi^h overdues have 
always existed in these tracts they never were so serious as thejt are 
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to-day and that the great rise in overdues to-day is a product of the 
post-war period. This period then has much to do with these overdues 
and the chief causes are a phenomena of this post-war period. 

The chief cause is the phenomenal fall in the price of gul, The 
period of the war was a period of great prosperity to the canal culti- 
vators. The increase in the demand for sugar and gul during the war 
time led to the raisir® of the price of both these commo(Uties and the 
cultivators reaped large profits. This can be seen from a rough 
examination of the prioe of gul. Whereas the pre-war rate was some, 
thing like Rs. 20/-per palla the rate during the war time rose enor- 
mously and it came even to Rs. 60/- per palla. Roughly it may be said 
that it varied between Rs. 40/- to Rs.60/-. This rise in the price of 
gul brought great profits to the agriculturists. This led to an increase 
in sugar cane cultivation. Lands were bought at fabulous prices with 
borrowed money. There was a regular competition between the bigger 
cultivators so far as the question of increasing the acreage of sugar cane 
plantation was concerned. Even defaults were wilfully made so that 
more lands could be bought and cultivation increased. 

This era of high prices led to a great rise in the standard of 
living. There can be no mistake as to this. Judged from all view- 
points, from their dress, their mode of living, their desire for keeping 
ponies and even in some cases of small tongas for conveyance, a 
phenomenal rise in their standard of living was clearly visible. 

Land values were inflated due to competition amongst them for 
buying more and more land for sugar cane crops. Even raw hands 
were tempted to try their luck and sugar cane cultivation was taken 
up by men who had no experience of it. 

But war could not last for ever nor could the era of inflated 
prices. Within a few years after the close of the war, notably since 
1923, prices began to fall steadily. This fall in prices due to the 
(hsappearance of the war conditions has been further aKtavated by 
the world depression we witness to-day. Last year the price of gul was 
the lowest in the history of sugar cane cultivation. Unexpected as it 
was it has hit the cultivator a blow from which recovery cannot bo 
quick. The market quotations showed that gul could be had even 
at the low price of 11 seers for one rupee. 

Habit of cultivating cane has become with these cultivators 
almost a second nature. They have all these years gone on gambling 
in the hope of better prices and have spent larger and larger 
amounts year after year only to find now that prices are not likely to 
go up. They have borrowed continuously in ..the' hope of a rise in 
prices. and to-day they find themselves .in indebtedness. 
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They have not been able to cut down their standard of living. It 
is not very easy for people accustomed to a high standard of life for a 
number of years together to lower it ail at once. They have borrowed 
more and more to maintain it and consequently their indebtedness has 
risen. 

Though this cause of price fluctuations is one of the most import- 
ant of the causes operating towards overdoes it is by no means the 
only cause. It is true that sugar cane cultivation is the most specu- 
lative of all crops and that it is dependent to a very great extent upon 
the price factor but the overdues of to-day are not due solely, wholly, 
and entirely to the price factor. There are various other economic, 
organisational, and psychological factors, which we will have to 
consider. 

In the first place though prices have fallen and income from the 
sale of crops is decreasing yet the cost of cultivation has not appreci- 
ably diminished. This cost of cultivation consists primarUy of three 
to four factors. 

1. Irrigation charges, 

2. Land Revenue. 

3. Labour cost. 

4. Cost of manure. 

The cost of cultivation increased considerably chiefly during 
1917-1918. Mr. Ewbank calculated that the cost of male-labourers 
had risen by 80 p. c. and of female labourers by 150 p. c., of iron 
ploughs and iron crushers by 100 p. c. and of gul boiling pans by 
150 p. c. during 1915-1920. The cost of manure is a very important 
factor and the increase in this cost during this period is brought out 
dearly by the following : 


Price per Kkandi 


Year 

Kardi 

Castor 

Saffloor 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1914 

18 

14| 

15 

1915 

16j 

15^ 

14i 

1916 

16j 

17 

151 

1917 

18J 

16i 

151 

1918 

24| 

17 

19 
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The following will also show the total estimated increase in the 
cost of cultivation per acre between 1905 and 1918 : — 


Items of Expenditure 

Cost in^ 

Cost"in’ 

Cost-in* 

1905 

1908 

1918 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Labour 

75/- 

130/- 

127/. 

Natural manure 

75/. 

80/- 

83/- 

Seed 

50/- 

50/- 

75/' 

Oil-cake 

100/- 

105/- 

204/. 

Water rates 

25/- 

25/- 

48/. 

Rent 

15/- 

9/- 

30/- 

Interest 

68/- 

33/. 

40/- 

Crushing charges 

80/- 

80/. 

140/- 

Total 

488/- 

512/- 

747/- 


This rise in the cost of cultivation was accompanied by a rise b 
prices, specially during the war time. To-day however though 
prices have considerably, the cost of cultivation has not 

decreased appreciably. During ±a war the wages of labourers 
increased to even Re. !/• per day. Similarly the irrigation cess also 
increased though land revenue was more or less stable. This bcrease 
m the expenses however was not felt at all m those days sbce 
prices also rose as we have already seen. But what is the position 
to-day ? The wages of labourers have no doubt decreased but they are 
still higher m comparison to the prices. To-day they vary from 7/- 
annaA to li/- onnas per labourer. The irrigation cess too has not 
decreased in any way, nor has land revenue. The price of manure is 
also very high to-day specially when we take into account the high 
price paid for oil-cakes and the bw price of produce sold. The 
experienced Senior Inspector of the Branches of the Provincial Bank 
in the Ahmednagar district says in his Branch Report that “the cost 
of cultivation, specially for oil-cakes was high while the prices of 
produce fell down almost to the level of prices of oil-cakes allowed last 
year. There could be no margin of profits.” 

Thus whereas during the war time we had 

1. A contbuous rise in prices of gul. 

2. A rise m the cost of cnltivation. 

L This estimate is given In paragraph 5 of Mr. Brander’s Report printed in 
the Govt. Resolution Ko. 10509 of 19-11-1910. Revenue Department. 

2. See para. 48 of the Report of the Special Takavi Officer in G. R- No. 10509 
of 19-11-1910. 

3. These estimates were supplied by ftxifessor Knight— March 19?0, 
Co-operative Quarterly. 
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3. A tisa in the standard of living. 

4. A rise in the value of land. 

We have to-day ; 

1. A continuous fall in the price of gul. 

2. No appreciable decrease in the cost of cultivation. 

3. No appreciable decrease in the standard of living. 

4. A great decrease in the value of lands. 

This will make sufficiently clear the formidable combination of 
various factors which have made canal cultivation almost as great a 
gamble as cultivation in the dry tracts. If in the dry tracts profits 
depend mainly npon the seasonal factofi in the canals they depend 
mainly npon the price factor — price of cultivation, price of manure and 
the price of crops. In both of them it would seem that cultivation ia 
nothing short of a gamble. 

What remains now for our consideration are the defects in 
organisation and the defects in the characteristics of the people. 

It must frankly be admitted that the co-operative or^nisation as 
evolved for the needs of the canal cultivators exhibits many grave 
defects. It must not be forgotten that the present system has arisen 
from the amalgamation of two opposing ideas. Co-oporation was laid 
upon a soil for which the Agricultural Bank of Egypt was supposed 
to be necessary. Due to various circumstances it has not been possible 
to work the Canal societies on true co-operative lines. Some of our 
officials and non-officials criticised the working of the system even as 
far back as 1912.^ Kao Bahador Desai described the work of the 
Provincial Bank at Baramati as being “ more commercial than co- 
operative”. He objected to the Central Bank taking *' mortgage 
promises as collateral security”. Though we ma y not exactly 
agree with the views expressed by Rao Bahadur Desai in those days it 
has to be admitted by co-operators that our Canal societies are not 
working on true co-operative lines. 

The co-operative system as worked on the canals to-day was not 
evolved on the best of lines. Mortgage security became an 
indispensable factor even from the very beginnii^. The societies 
have borrowed from the Bank huge amounts, and default in repayment 
of these amounts has led to almost a crisis. There is no loyalty on the 
part of the members. It must be acknowiecfeed here that members 
were not chosen in the beginning with that discrimination with which 
they ought to have been chosen. Hundreds of them joined the societies 
merely because they had learnt that membership in these societies 
would give them access to an almost unlimited supply of capital. The 

L See criticism of Rao Bahadur A. B. Desai and of the Hon’ble Mr, 
Curtis in the Frovisciat Conference of this year. 
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societies are not composed of men who would be willing to repay with 
that enthusiasm with which they borrow. Sugar cane finance has 
offered one great difficulty. The period for a sugar cane crop is about 
13 to 15 months and fresh loans had to be granted necessarily before 
the Bank could recover its previous outstandings fully. This was 
found to render cane finance on true co-operative lines a difficult 
matter inasmuch as this .made it possible for the members to utilise 
the new amount given for paying off the preceding loans taken. 

Over-financing and under-financing have both been promiment 
defects in the working of the Canal societies. If under-financii« is 
more prominent of the two to-day, over-financing was a greater defect 
in the past. It cannot be denied that there was over-financii^ in the 
initial stages. There was a case for example where a member took 
loans for raising a sugar cane crop when as a matter of fact the 
borrower had not raised any such crop. 

There was no proper field inspection and finance was sometimes 
provided for a larger area than what was actually cultivated. There 
was no agency to select the best fields for the cane crop once the areas 
were included in the " blocks” by the Irrigation Department. The 
average limit at one time for miscellaneous loans was as high as 
Rs. 1,000/-. This would have led to proper and adequate finance 
provided the Bank and the societies had taken care to. prevent over- 
financing. Indeed if uoder-financing is a cause of overdues, over- 
financing is an equally important cause because when a cultivator is 
given more than what he needs he will waste it on unproductive pur- 
poses and consequently we will have no means of repayment. Current 
accounts of societies with the Bank were freely operated upon for crushing 
charges and at times even double the amount of the actual charges 
were allowed. The absence of the Normal Credit Statement was res- 
ponsible to a great extent for this over -financing. When a member 
wanted Rs. 1,000/-, for example, be would go to the Society and demand 
Rs. 2,000/-. The Society used to give him Rs. 1,500/- or so for the 
societies in those days thought that their existence would not be justi- 
fied if at least 50 to 60 per cent, of the amount demanded was not 
sanctioned. The members however took care to demand at least 
double the sum that they really wanted. There was no genuine co- 
operative spirit which could teach them that they should never demand 
what they could not repay and what they did not need. 

There was very little of true supervision. Benami transactions 
were not readily detected if not actually connived at in important 
cases. .The secretaries of the societies were given commission accord- 
ing to the recovery effected and this encouraged them to resort to book 
^justments or to the adjustment of fresh ^vances in repayment of 
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old dues. There was no ^ency to see that loans were exactly utilised 
for the purpose for whidi they were taken. 

Thus defects in the organisation and in the characteristics of the 
people have also contributed a great deal to the present state of affairs. 
If we had honest men to work the societies, if we had cultivators 
who would not have shirked the responsibility of supervision and 
work, if we had people who, instead of regarding co-operative societies 
as Sarkari Mandalis, had regarded them as their own, much of the 
overdues we see to-day would not have disfigured this tract at all. 

Another defect with some of the cultivators on the canal tract )s 
to get all their work done by hired labourers instead of doing it them- 
selves. I wonder why some of our cultivators should think that their 
main work is to supervise only and that all the physical labour involved 
should be done through hired labourers alone, Is there a way out of 
these difficulties? We shall consider some of the essential remedies. 

There are important people, including even some of the Directors 
of the Provincial Bank, who think that Co-operative Credit Societies 
are not at all suited for the Canal areas. Mr. G. F. S. Collins, one of 
our ex- Registrars, was actually of the opinion that "it will eventually be 
necessary to have land banks similar to the Zamindari Banks in Sind 
run on strict business lines for large cultivators and that this would 
have been the correct policy from the beginning.”^ There are others 
who hold the view that such banks are necessary to-day only for the 
bigger cultivators and that the present day small co-operative credit 
societies should continue to finance the smaller a^Iculturists. 

Thoi^h something can be done in these directions it will be 
necessary to solve the problem of the existing overdues before taking 
any other final step. We may offer a few suggestions with this end in 
view. 

1. Firstly the Irrigation Department must try to lend a helpii^ 
hand in the matter. 

The Nira Canal was at first classed as a “ protective work ' ’ but 
it was subsequently converted into a “productive work”. This “pro- 
ductive work ” idea led to the introduction of the block system. Ac- 
cording to this system lands of cultivators are formed into "blocks” 
by the Irrigation Authorities. It is agreed that only one-third of this 
block must be brought under sugar cane crop by regular rotation, and 
the culti\'ator must pay a uniform rate of water tax for the whole area, 
included in his block. This is the idea underlying the present system. 
But in practice this has led to certain disadvantages. Under this 
system irr^tion cess is based upon a contractual basis whereby it is 

1. See Annual Report of the Co-operative Department for 1926-1927, 
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arranged botv/eea the cnltivator and the frrigation Department that 
the former must pay for a certain fixed number of years a certain sum 
as the cess for each acre irrigated and the latter must supply water to 
these lands. The difficulty is that the cultivator has to pay his 
cess every year as per contract irrespective of the fact whether he 
cultivates the land or not It has also been detected that when land is 
by the canal and is guaranteed a perennial supply of water, 
and .the agriculturist has to pay the block rate every year it is difficult 
to prevent members of societies from growing sugar cane crops. The 
Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee were of opinion tliat 
suitable crops should be substituted with advant^e in the place of 
sugar cane. But if this recommendation is to be carried out it is 
absolutely essential to see that the irrigation policy does not in any 
way prevent members from doing this. It has been noticed many 
timif w in the past and that too even by influential officials like Mr. R. B. 
Ewbank that the irrigation policy based as it is on the block system 
was actually preventing co-operative societies from following the policy 
of withholding loans to members who were growing cane on unsuitable 
land.^ 

Another unsatisfactory feature is the continuous rise in the 
irrigation cess. The rate for one block of three acres was Rs. 30/- 
in 1908, Rs. 33/- in 1910, Rs. 39/- in 1911, Rs. 48/- in 1912-1918 
and to-day it is about Rs. 70/-. The present cess is very high 
when we look to the diminishing profits which agriculturists are 
getting from their lands. The profits which cultivators obtain to-day 
are much less than what they were obtaining in 1918 to 1919 and yet 
the irrigation cess, instead of decreasing proportionately, as it 
presumably should, has actually increased. One heats complaints that 
the policy of the Irrigation Department is most unsympathetic and 
needs overhauling. It would be better if Government were to set 
aside for the time their motion of getting big profits from these canals. 
Let us not forget that originally it was a protective work and tb(%gb 
with changing circumstances to-day it may remain a productive on^ 
yet the profits which may be obtained from these works must be 
consistent with the actual conditions prevalent in the tracts. Would 
it not be better for example to change the present system and chat^e 
the irrigation dues according to the volume of water consumed ? This 
would be fair to the cultivator and profitable to the Government as 
well for they .will be able to judge which crop pays them most. 

Another fact to which attention may be drawn is the probbm 
of water logging. The old irrigation poliqy was one of the causes 


1. March 1920, Co-operaSve Quaritrly, p. 202. 
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of overdoes. It is really unfortunate that no systematic survey 
of the soil was made when water facilities were first thrown open 
to the cultivators. It seems water was given to all agriculturists 
without making a proper survey of the soil. But to-day the Irrigation 
Authorities have understood the value of this. No irrigation work 
should be thrown open without a careful survey. Absence of this 
careful survey at least in case of the Nira Canal was a cause of the 
early overdoes. 

Water logpng is a very deplorable feature. Owing to a very 
easy supply of water, crops were over-watered. The soil being rather 
black and deep it became water logged. The irrigation authorities do 
not seem to have. paid much attention in the early days to proper 
drainage of lands so watered. We have it on the authority of 
Dr. Mann that “Little attention was paid to drainage either by the 
Canal Authorities or the people, the sub-soil became more and more 
injuriously affected by salt, with the result that over 5,000/- acres 
of formerly cultivated land under the Nira Valley are now useless".' 
The negligence of the Irrigation Authorities in this connection leads 
to increase in the cost of cultivation and decrease in the outturn. The 
sufferer therefore is the poor cultivator. The magnitude of this evil 
can be judged from the fact that whereas the area of water logged 
lands was only 4,000 acres in 1907, it rose to over 10,000 acres 
in 1924. 

This is a serious evil, an evil which shows that the best attention 
of the Inigation Authorities is needed for rectifying it. 

2. Secondly, attempts must be made to start sugar factories on a 
wide scale and in a systematic manner. Such factories will enable the 
cane cultivator to get better prices for his product. When the price 
of gul and sugar is almost the same people as a rule are inclined to 
prefer sugar and the gul is neglected, Hence arises the import- 
ance of converting sugar cane into sugar. 

The experiments conducted till this date have not succeeded 
well. The factories in the Deccan may be counted on the fingers 
of one’s hand. We had the Malegaon Sugar Factory which failed 
some time back. We have also had the small factory at Fursangi 
which had to face great difficulties. The factory at Belapur is pull- 
ing on at present due to the Swadeshi sentiment. Those few 
factories are really pulling on a precarious existence but no one can 
tell whether they will last for ever. Though the experiments tried in 
the Deccan have not succeeded well, we can succeed if Government 
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were to help. But without sUch aid it becomes very difficult to 
pull oa for a bag time. 

Government can encourage such factories, allow them to utilise 
the waste bye-products to the most profitable extent, and stop foreign 
competition by putting further restriction on the import from Java and 
other places abroad. 

3. Lastly, sugar cane cultivation should be put on a more 
systematic and economic basis. There are many who consider 
sugar cane cultivation to be unprofitable to-day. It is no doubt 
true that our cultivators cannot easily give up sugar cane cultiva. 
tioa to which they have been accustomed for years past. There 
is also the difficulty of possessing the actual knowledge required 
for replacing the sugar cane crop by other aops. Besides the 
present irrigation cess might also prevent cultivators from bring- 
ing about such a change. It must be remembered that a great many 
of our cultivators are working on unsystematic lines. They plant 
case very late, even as late as March and April. They are not 
very careful in watering and manuring and their crushing opera- 
tions are crude. Their “ gul” is ofteu bad in taste and colour as 
a result of this and fetches very low value in the market. It would 
be well therefore if the Provincial Bank and the societies do some- 
thing to make sugar cane cultivation more systematic. The Bank 
must finance but it must at the same time try to see whether or not 
cultivation is based on sound and scientific lines. This suggestion 
may appear crude specially as a proposed duty of a co-operative 
iustitutioD, but unless we try to attempt this and unless we do 
something to induce the cultivators to change their present unremu- 
nerative methods of cultivation, our members of societies will find 
cane cultivation a very unremunerative business. 

The Qroiqi Secretary System and Methods of Finance.— As 
aU co-operators know the secretaries of societies come to have 
special importance due to the inability of the Managing Com- 
mittees to manage the affairs of the societies in the way they ought to. 
There are also what are known as the Group Secretaries. We shall 
note details about this Group Secretary System here because it is in 
the canals that it has been most developed. 

There is in the Baramati tract what is'known as the Joint Expen- 
diture Scheme of Group Secretaries. Accordi^ to this scheme ther« 
is one secretary for every two or three societies and the pay of the 
secretary is obtained from each sode^ according to the strength of its 
working capital. 
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These secretaries are under the control of the Bhimthadi Taluka 
Snpervisi:^ Union. They are mostly well trained men who are 
paid handsomely. Their task is a heavy one and hence they 
have to be paid something which can be sufficient to attract 
the right type of men. They are controlled not so much by 
the societies in which they serve as by the Union working under the 
orders of the Assistant Registrar. There are two or three sodeties 
which have neither joined the Union nor accepted the Joint Expendi- 
ture Scheme. The Union is the sole master of these secretaries. It 
recommends to the R^istrar which secretary should be transferred to 
which society. The only defect is that the secretary is entirely in- 
dependent of the influence of the Managing Committees of the societies 
he serves. These canal societies, it seems, can neither appoint nor 
dismiss their secretaries. Sole control rests with the Regist^. 

Recently the Supervisor of the Union has taken further steps to 
strengthen his supervision over these secretaries. He has asked them 
to submit weekly statements about the working of the societies in 
their charge. These statemeuts deal with such matters as the general 
progress of various individual members, the execution work of the 
awards passed against them, etc. 

I have also heard that a new scheme has been forwarded 
for sanction in which new proposals have been made in otder to 
remove the present want of co-ordination and other difficulties coming 
into the way of the economic man^ement of the tract and also with 
a view to effect a better turnover of the work for purposes of putting 
comparatively mudi lesser strain and burden on the Joint Expenditure 
Scheme. 

The last feature of the Canal Societies vie., the peculiarities in 
the method and scope of finance needs elucidation. 

In the very early days societies were organised to suit mcve the 
transfer of takavi loans rather than to suit the setting up of a true 
GO-operative system of credit. There was no sense of joint credit. 
The system was mainly centred round the Special Mamlatdar. In the 
hist place the landed assets of the members were valued after verify- 
ing the title through the Record of Rights. The Registrar was 
required to sanction every loan and he allowed finance upto one third 
the value of unencumbered estates of the applicant. Generally a cash 
credit was opened upto this limit. Applications for withdrawals on 
these cash credits were forwarded by the Managing Committees of the 
Societies through the Special Mamlatdar who had to supervise over the 
whole scheme and prevent reckless borrowing. In actual practice it 
was the Mamlatdar who came to exercise a veiled control over even 
the internal management of the societies. Each and every application 
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had to pass through him and had to be approved by him. He was at 
that time the only agency on which reliance could be placed by the 
Registrar and the Bank, He had for all praxstical purposes a power 
of veto. He also used to control the secretaries of the societies which 
in those days were grouped into five circles. His position was some- 
what similar to that of the English Inspector under the Egyptian 
Agricultural Bank scheme. He was not only an adviser but also a 
supervisor to the financing agency. He used to work in the interests 
both of the lender and the borrower. The loan was made finally 
available to the member only after the sanction of the Registrar was 
obtained. In those days such drawing was made repayable within 24 
months. The loans were advanced by the Bank at 7i per cent, and 
the sodeties passed them on at 9| p.c. They were recovered out of 
the sale of members’ jaggery sold at the shop. All the members were 
bound to brit« their produce for sale through this shop. 

This system worked fairly satisfactory in the early days because 
the members of the societies, having been accustomed to the old 
system of Government takavi were taking the money from their 
societies as "Sarkari" money and were usually prompt in repaying 
them. Besides the higher standard of living was absent at that time. 
In addition to this advantage people had not learnt the business tricks 
they are employing to-day. 

Gradually however the system broke down and arrears b^n to 
increase. It was felt that this method was not quite suitable specially 
because there was no arrangement for supervision by the fi panning 
agency. The Special Mamlatdar alone could not be expected to carry 
out the increasing work quite as efficiently aa he was doing itformerly. 
Hence the Guaranteemg Unions came upon the scene. 

Three such Unions were registered at Baramati, Mal^on and 
Paadhare with the function of supervising the working of the affiliated 
societies and recommending finance on their guarantee. In order to 
check the proper use of the loans given, advances from the societies 
for manure, and for top dressing of the cane ware allowed only in kind 
thus ensuring that at least 45 per cent, of the total loans advanced were 
being used for the purpose mentioned. "Field Registers" and "Gurhal 
Diaries” were also introduced from which it could bo known to 
what use the money was put to and as to what could be the expected 
recovery. 

Though the system was as perfect as could be made in those 
days when our co-operators had not gained much experience of the 
canal tracts, it was really very defective in working. The committees 
of the Unions failed to respond willingly to the task before them. ' FOr 
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some time lump credits had been allowed by the bank to these Unions 
which were asked to distribute such credit amorist their constituents. 
This was soon given up due to rising arrears, in favour of the system 
of giving such credits to individual societies. This too however failed 
and the last stage was reached whereby the method of giving loans to 
individual members was introduced. 

This old method of financii® was found to have led to over- 
financing. I have already explained this as a cause of overdues. The 
Bank used to finance the members on the following scale : — 

Old method of Planting ... ... Rs. 400/- 

Manjri Method ... ... ... „ 350/- 

Rattoon Cane ... ... 250/- 

It also laid down the rule (in 1919-1920) that it would not finance 
the cultivator for the purpose of preparing the ground and buying seed. 
This change in the method of finance it was forced to introduce in 
order to prevent penniless cultivators from growing sugar cane on 
disastrous lines due to inexperience. Bnt even these remedies were 
inadequate, 

The artificial improvement effected in 1921 due to a rise in the 
price of gul hid the true defects of the system to some extent. The 
post of the Mamlatdar was abolished consequently in 1923, and the 
Bank was allowed from this time onwards to make its own 
arrangements for finance and supervision. Having found that the 
Guaranteeit^ Unions were not of much use the new system of 
Supervising Unions was introduced. A new Supervising Union was 
set up. Another feature introduced about this time was the transfer 
of the purchase and sale business of the then existing shops under the 
Bank's management to a separate Sale Union which was registered 
in 1926. 

But both these changes could not remedy the great evil of 
overdues. The Supervising Union failed in working. Even the Sale 
Union was not welcome to the then Senior Inspector who had 
submitted a long note to the bank warning it against this change. The 
evil of over -financing remained in spite of such remedies or changes 
introduced time after time. 

Matters came to a head in 1926-1927. The figures for overdues 
given by me in a previous portion of this article will show this. 
The almost unbelievable rise in overdues within 1923-26 opened the 
eyes of the Registrar, Mr. Collins. But the remedy proposed and the 
change effected in the method of finance by Mr. Collins was worse 
than the disease. The Bank had been till this time financing to the 
extent of Rs. 500/- per acre but this was cut down by Mr. Collins to 
Rs. 450/- per acre and to almost nothing in case of those who were in 
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arrears. Payments for irrigation dues of the members specially were 
prohibited by the Registrar. This abrupt change was a serious 
mistake. The people became upset, there was wholesale demoralisa. 
tion and a very large number of members sold their produce outside the 
Sale Union. This policy of withholding all finance was responsible 
for almost a complete loosening of the control over the cultivators, 

The policy initiated by Mr. Collins was found to be impracticable 
because the overdoes were not wholly and solely due to the dishonesty 
of the members. His remedy had failed to take into account the 
truth of the economic causes underlying the phenomenon of overdues. 
A special conference of field workers and representatives of the Bank, 
the Co-operative Department and of the societies and the Agricultural 
Department, tos soon held to consider the serious position, It was 
decided in this conference to discourage cane cultivation, and allow 
long term extensions to facilitate repayments. It was realised that 
if no new loans were to be given there could be no hope of cultivation 
through the Bank's money and hence no liope of recovery of any of the 
old loans which were overdue. An arrangement hence was made 
nrcording to which new loans were to be given to the cultivator on the 
understanding that ha was to return the whole of it the next year along 
with a part of the old overdue amount. In this way it was arranged 
that the old overdues should be paid back in ten years' instalments. 

The system of finance toxlay may be briefly stated. Every member 
of the society has first of aU to apply to the Managing Committee 
of his society. The Committee considers the application and makes 
recommendations to the Inspector of the Branch who makes inquiries 
and submits the application through the Senior Inspector to the 
Assistant Registrar and the Registrar. The R^Istrar has to sanc- 
tion it and send the papers to the head oiSce of the Bank. The 

office communicates the sam^ion to the Branch and the Branch 
communicates it to the society. The society then takes the mort- 
gage bonds of flie members and the loan is transferred to the cur- 
rent account of the society. The member is then financed through 
cheques which are drawn on diis current acconnt in his favour. He 
comes to the Branch and finally gets the amount that has been 
sanctioned by encashing the cheque. 

In case of manures and oil cake loans, the necessary sanction is 
communicated to the Sale Union, which advances the same in kind, 
and informs both the Bank and the Society about it, whereupon 
accounts are adjusted by both of them. 

Most of the loans given are for si^ar cane cultivation because 
su^ cane is one of the most important of the crops grown in this 
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area. The following inures -will show very clearly the extent of 
finonff! given to the various societies affiliated to the Baramati and 
Nira Branches. 


Statistics showing the amount of finance given for cane cultivation' 
to the Societies affiliated to the Baramati Branch (since 1920) and to 
the Nira Branch Societies (since 1926) : — 


Year. 

No. of 
societies 
financed. 

Outstandings ' 
onSlst March. 

Recoveries 
during the 
year. 

Fresh advances 
during the 
year. 

1920 

31 


3,37,629 

1,82,130 

1,92,025 

1921 

31 


4,60,876 

4,32.913 

5,56,159 

1922 

, 31 


5,68,362 

5,43,109 

6,50,595 

1923 

31 


7,76,183 

5,42,550 

7,50.371 

192+ 

30 


; 6,47,546 

9,68,079 

8,39,442 

1925 

31 


! 10,47,471 

5,42,483 

9,42,407 

1926 

32] 


15,64,770 

8,19,320 

13,36,619 

Nira i 

7. 


4,30,037 

3.41.792 

3,57,265 

1927 

36] 


14,28,443 

10,26,780 

8,90,453 

Nira 

y\ 


4,95,511 

2.05,953 

1,42,366 

1928 

3+1 


10,30,117 

5.39,212 

1 

5,012 

Nira 

7j 


4,60,403 

1,18,499 

37,522 

1929 

31" 


9,30.595 

• Not known 

22,508 

Nira 

y. 


4.17,906 

88,932 

4,979 

1930 

29] 


8.63,575 

1,90,198 

1,23,178 

Nira 

7J 


3,49,000 

1.07,192 

25,603 

1931 

30] 


8,68,879 

1.68,074 

1,73,372 

Nira 

sj 


3,39,818 

45,490 

40,826 


t By finance for " Cane cultivatton ” 1 mean finance for buying manures 
and oil'cakea and for paying irrigation dues. 
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These figures are sufficient to show to what extent finance for 
rati o cultivation is made avail^le since the last eleven years. Now we 
shall note something about the policy. 

I find that in the Canal Societies, finance cannot be obtained by 
the cultivator to-day for ali purposes. The idea kept steadfastly in 
view is to induce cultivators to spend something of their own for cane 
cultivation upto the stage of dressing oil-cakes.^ The Bank is willing 
to provide finance only on the revised scale of Rs. 300/— per acre 
roi^ly as folbws : — 

Rs. 70/- per acre for payment of irrigation dues. 

Rs. ISO/- per acre for oil-cakes ( this includes carting expenses 
and a bag of sulphate of ammonia ). 

Rs. 100/- per acre for " Gurali" expenses, i. e. for crushing cane, 
producing gul, etc. 

It will be seen that the finance given is only for certain definite 
purposes as shown above and that too withiti the limit of about Rs. 
300/- per acre. It was only in two or three cases where there were no 
previous dues and where the cultivator was exceptionally good that 
finance was given for all purposes. But this is really so very rare that 
we may leave it out of account entirely. It is not necessary to point 
out that there is no hope for tenants to be financed under such a 
scheme. There is a possibility of finance being given on personal 
security for very small loans but since there is no mutual trust this 
even is not practicable on any lai^ scale to-day. As a matter of fact 
such “ surety” loans have been almost neglected from the very begin* 
ning and all loans have been given strictly on mortgages. The surety 
system was found defective inasmuch as the sureties were found to 
dispose off land before anything could be recovered from them. 

The other special features may be noted. In pursuance of the 
suggestion made by the R^strar in his note of 1928 special arrange- 
ments for recovery in this tract have been made by the appointment of 
“ Recovery Clerks” and peons. There are about four Recovery Clerks 
for different groups of societies. They have to see that the loan is 
properly applied and used exactly foy the purpose for which it is 
sanctioned. They have also to send reports at short intervals to tha 
Senior Inspector of the Division. 

The chief function of these Recovery Clerks is to carry out field 
inspection. They have to see whether the crop is at all planted or not 
and if planted whether it is done in time. They have also to press 
for the recovery of loans taken, so that overduea may be gradually 
diminished. 

1. This amount is in most cases either borrowed from the Sowkar or ob- 
tained frwn the savings accumulated. 
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It is a question which deserves careful attention as to whether 
these Recovery Clerks are as useful as they are supposed to be. They 
are stationed at the following centres : — 

1. Sansar {for 7 societies there ) 

2. Baramati ( for 7 societies around the town ) 

3. Pandhare ( for 7 societies ) 

4. Korala ( for 7 societies ). 

There are only three societies affiliated to the Baramati Branch 
where no Recovery Clerks where needed on 31-3-31. Such special 
measures as these however have been responsible for a gradual 
increase in the expenditure of the Branch 'Sod a gradual decrease in 
the profits earned every year. 


Year 

Expenditure 

Profits 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1927-1928 


21,130/- 

1928-1929 

3,489/- 

13,754/- 

1929-1930 

6,717/- 

9.253/- 

1930-1931 

7,983/- 

4,458/- 


Another feature is the power given to the Senior Inspector to 
sanction loans in anticipation of the sanction of the R^strar in a few 
needy cases upto Rs. ' 2000/- per society so that unnecessary delay 
would be prevented. The statements of loans sanctioned in this way 
are sent to the R^strar and placed before the Board of the Bank 
every month for approval 

Such special power of sanctioning loans prevents delay in impor- 
tant cases. In order to prevent inadequacy as well, powers fcv 
sanctioning special limits in case of good but needy cultivators is also 
given to the Senior Inspector. This is onh of the redeeming features 
of the system. Big cultivators needing bigger loans would not find It 
possible to be. financed to any reasonable extent by Co-operation if 
special limits were not sanctionable. Hence the need and importance 
of this special feature. 

The following table will give a clear idea as to the extent to which 
such special limits have been sanctioned in some important cases. 
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Special limits for finance, sanctioned by the Senior Inspector 
of Baramati Branch for societies on the dates mentioned. 


Name of 
Society 

Date 

1 

1 

Name of 
Member 

Special limit 
recommended 

Remarks. 

Nimbut 

5-12-31 

Mr. S. B. 

Rs. 15,073 

Ist period 





finance. 




„ 12,100 

2nd period 

Niiawagaj 

2-2*32 

Mr. A. N. 

3,529 

Ist period 




3,269 

2nd period 



„ N.V.G. 

2,785 

1st period 




3,185 

2nd period 



„ A.B. 

„ 14,809 

1st period 


I 


11,525 

2nd period 



„ M.S. 

4,044 

1st period 




3,929 

2nd period 

Dor lyachi wadi 

2-2-32 

„ S.K.K. 

» 3,086 , 

(tritan > 


Zaigadwadi 

3-1-32 

G.B. ' 

„ 2,840 

1st period 




3,590 

2iid period 



T.K. 1 

„ 6,533 ' 

let period 




7,428 

2nd period 



„ V.D. i 

1.774 ■ 

1st period 




2,014 . 

2iid period 



„ N.B. ' 

„ 600 

2nd period 

Kamleshwar 

14-2-32 ‘ 

„ V.P.K. ' 

„ 5.351 

1st period 




5,451 

2nd period 

Korhale Bud- 

2-2-32 j 

V.S.P. : 

„ 7,800 

No period 

ruk 




given 

Tavashi 

8-2-32 

„ K.G.S. ' 

.. 1.174 

1st period 




1,600 

2Qd period 



„ T.M.P. 

» 2.417 

1st period 


Hi 


2,250 1 

1 1 

2nd period 


These are some of the typical instances. They show dearly that 
if there is a good member he can get adequate fimnce once he is able to 
establish confidence. In case of these special limits the sanction of the 
beadqoarters is necessary but is usually expected in most cases. 
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This than is the position in the canal areas. We have taken a 
fairly comprehensive survey of the special problems. But it is also 
necessary to see what is in store for us in the fnture. 

He would be a bold prophet indeed who would attempt to predict 
with any degree of definiteness and accuracy the future of the problem 
of the canal sodeties. It may however be conjectured that the 
Provincial Bank may have to suffer financially In these areas if the 
situation does not improve soon. But there is no need to despair. 
Signs are not wanting to show that with a little tactful banding of the 
problem many of the difficulties can be solved. The market for gul 
too is becomii^ hopeful again and prices may show a tendency to rise 
in the future. Slowly, by degrees, recoveries are also being made of 
the past overdues. But though this is true of the Baramati tract it is 
not exactly true of the Godavari and the Pravara canal tracts. It is 
there that the attention must be seriously directed and attempts made 
to try to recover the old overdues. Besides supervision must also be 
strengthened in all the tracts. On the whole however the problems of 
the canal tracts offer no immediate hope of solution though they are 
not such as to make us lose all hopes whatsoever of an improvement. 

The remedies suggested for improving the position of our culti- 
vators in the canals may be adopted. But no remedy will succeed and 
no improvement can be effected unless and until there is close co- 
operation between the Irrigation Department and the Co-operative 
Department. Government too must realise their responsibilities in 
the matter. The problem is so vast that its solution is well n^b 
impossible unless all the Departments and all the other persons 
concerned with the problem try to make genuine efforts in the direction 
and in so doing, co-operate with each other. Would it be too much to 
expect this co-ordination and co-operation for the common object of 
improving the situaticm in these <'-Anal tracts ? 


Pest N. Driver 



ETHNIC AFFINITIES OF THE CHITP AVANS (II)* 

I 

Many scholars have given their opinions about the origin of the 
Chitpavan Brahmins. The problem is a very old one but as yet no 
satisfactory solution has been put forward. The opinions expressed 
are different attempts to explain the name Chitpavan or to explain 
the myth of Para^urama given in the Sahyadrikhanda of the SItanda- 
purana. 

The first attempt of this kind was made by the late R. S. Mand- 
lik.* According to him, the ancestors of the Chitpavans must have 
come from the sea in a ship. They might have started either from 
some other port on the Indian sea-board or from the other side of the 
Arabian Sea, possibly from the eastern sea-board of South Africa. 
They wore then assimilated into the Dravida Brahmins. That part 
of the Konkan in which they stayed has been called Barbara- Konkan 
and to the west of Barbara-Konkan, beyond the sea, in the land of 
Egypt there is an ancient town named Berber fifty, miles inward from 
the sea-coast. The country round this ancient city is called Berbery. 
Mandlik quotes a stanza from the Sahyadrikhapd^ where Barbara is 
mentioned as a part of the western sea-board : 

jirster ii 

— ar. %. 

The people of Berbery, or Berbers as they are called, are tall, 
fair complexioned folk.* Mandlik derives the word Chitpavan from 
Jiptavan ( ), which again is taken as a corrupt form of Egpyt- 
wan or Egyptwala, meaning one who has come from Egypt. 

Obviously this opinion is based on the myth which makes men- 
tion sometimes of a wrecked ship. It is a very ingenious guess, for 
the Berbers are very much like the Chitpavans. Their photographs 
and profiles given by Ripley are very s imilar to those of the Konka- 
nastha Brahmins.* The Berbers are called a proto-nordic element. 

• Part I appearedin the January 1^ issue of this journal. 

(1) Mr. Gunjikai mentions Berbers as having cat’s eyes and straight 
noses. 

(3) Ripley, The Races cf Europe, pp. 44-45. 
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Again, this opinion is corroborated by another author, viz. of Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar, who thot^ht that the Chitpavans are to be related 
to the nordic race. 

Enthoven notes that upto 1715 the word Konkanastha was not 
used.^ It came into use after the first Peshwa. But even after him 
the Konkanasthas were employed in very degrading services, such as 
Harakam or spies, and for many days the Deshasthas would not dine 
with them. In this connection Mr. Gunjikar relates a story of the 
1st and 2nd Peshwa.® The Chitpavans were then illiterate and chiefly 
employed as cooks. Bajirao I was grieved to see the humiliating 
position of his fellow countrymen and brought two hundred boys 
from Konkan and taught them bow to read and keep accounts. 
Thenceforward the Konkanasthas were employed in Government 
service as clerks and accountants in place of the Prabhus, who upto 
that time had monopolised those departments. 

Jackson mentions that the Chitpavans were declared fit to dine 
with the Deshasthas by the Moraya Swami of Chinchwad, the Guru of 
the Peshwa Bajirao 1. 

The late Mr. V. K. Rajwade has done some work on this subject. 
It is scattered m different papers written for the Bbarata Itihasa San- 
shodhaka Mandala. In his paper about the origin of the Chitpavans : 

in the NT. ?. t. published in 

1914 he has given an account at some length tracing the economic and 
social conditions of this community from 1,200 A. D. to date. He 
bases bis theory on the Paraiurama Sbaka (Era) extant in Malabar. 
He writes, that from Mangalore to Capo Comorin people use the 
Paraiurlma era, the first year of which coincided with the year 1927 
of the Kaliyuga. So in A. D. 1914, (the year in which the author has 
published the paper), which is the year 5,015 of the Kaliyuga, the 
Para^orama era must be 3,088^. Thus the era began 1,252 years 
before that of ^ilivahana. Rajwade then draws the conclusion that 
in 1,174 B. C. (the year 1 of the Paraiurama era), fourteen men with 
Paraiurama as their leader, first colonised the Konkan. 

The Konkan is also called the country of the Nagas or Patala, 
the nether world. In this connection Rajwade mentions the names of 
the Bhandaris in the Konkan and shows that they end with the 
suffix Nak, e. g. Ramnak, Maynak etc. Nak is a corrupt form of Naga, 
and hence these people, as also the Mabars who have the same term!* 
nations to their names, and also the kings of the Nagas mentioned in 
the Mahabhirata are all people belonging to the tribes. The 

Bhandaris were sailors, the Mahacs were Shudras and the Nl^a kings 

(1) Enthoven, Tribes and CasUs cf Bomba;/. 

(2) 
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■were Kslfetriyas. He thns concludes that the modern Konlcan was 
the country of the Nagas, also called Patik or the nether regions. 

Referring to Paraiurama and his 14 men, whom he had brought 
with him, Rajwade says that genaally the compound ParaSnrama is 
solved as Rama with the ParaSu or battle-axe. But in Pariini 
Para^us are cited as a warrior people and in the history of the Asuras 
too there is a mention of a people named Parsus. These seem to be 
the ancestors of the Persians or rather of the modern Parsis, and 
ParaStirSma means Rama belonging to the country of the Parsus. 
Again, the patronym of ParaSurSma, i. e., Bbargavarama, shows him 
to be a descendant of the Bh^us- These Bhfgus were “Phrygians or 
Brigaus” connected with the ancient Thracians. ITius there is a 
connection between the Phrygians and Persians and to these two 
connected tribes ParaSurama belonged. Para^urama with fourteen 
tired Brahmins had come in a ship from the West and first landed at 
Dabhul. They then went to Chiplun, where their first colony was 
established round the modern Para^urSma or Mahendra hill. These 
Brahmins were worshippers of fire who always requite five kinds of 
Chitia C Mr ). Chiti is nothing, else but three yards of ploi^bed ground 
dn which there are designs in bricks resembling different birds. The 
fire kindled on this place is called Chityagni or simply Chitya. The 
Brahmins were blessed and sinless ( vm ) because they worshipped 
this Chitya and hence they were called Chityapavana by the aboriginal 
NSgas. This name later degenerated into the modern Chitpavan. 

Sneaking about this name, Rajwade also gives another deriva- 
tion.’ It is based on an old document found at Alibag in which the 
following signature occurs : 

( S ) 

The document is written by a rather careless person and many 
letters are dropped e. g. the letter ‘tta’ ( 5 ) in the first line. Rajwade 
conjectures from the termination ‘stba’ ( W ) in the word Chittapava- 
nastha ( ) that Chitpavana is the name of a country 
extending from DapoU to Sashti. In this same connection he has 
derived the name from Kshitipavana ( ) meaning one who 
purifies people on earth. 

He says that the name Chitpavan did not come into use from the 
name of the to'wn of Chiplun, their first colony. This town is situated 
on the banks of the Vasisbthi and of the Shiva. The former rises 
from the Sahyadri range while the latter springs from the range of hills 
near Chiplun. Thns Shiva is the river to which the town of Chiplun 
properly beloi^s and derives its name from Shivapulin ( ) 

(1) NF. i. 4., ( ui? ) H. w, 
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meaning the sandy banks of the river Shiva. Rajwade also states 
that the caste system was prevalent in the country of the Parsus t. e., 
in Asia Minor and Persia. Now it is necessary for those who worship 
fire to be Gfhasthas ». e., married. Parainrama therefore brought 
fourteen women from Amba jogai in Hyderabad Deccan and married 
them to his fourteen followers. These women bad brought with them 
their own goddess, the Devi Jogai, and henceforward the Chitpavans 
worshipped two gods, ParaSurama and Jogai and still continue to 
do so. 

According to Rajwade the colonisation of the Konkan by 
Para^urama and his followers took place after the battle of the 
Mahabharata had been fought. Para^nrama lived at a tune when the 
great grammarian Papini had died, the Dapcjakarapya was being 
colonised by the Aryans and in the country of the Parsus the tyrants 
Asuras were mling. 

The foregoing account contains many assumptions and many 
points, which we will have to discuss later. After this account of the 
colonisation and origin of the Chitpavans, Mr. Rajwade traces the 
economic condition of the Chitpavans as also the growth of population 
among them. He distinguishes five different periods of gradual rise in 
the population of this community. The first stage was the time when 
there were only the fourteen Gotras among the Chitpavan Brahmins. 
The second st 2 «e is the change of these fourteen Gotras into sixty 
surnames. In the third stage these sixty surnames increased to 130, 
in the fourth they became 250 and finally, at the present time, we have 
350 surnames in the Konkanasthas. In the first two stages we find 
only the Gotras or surnames derived from the names of the Rshis who 
were probably the preceptors of the families. From the third stage 
people began to assume surnames derived from the names of the 
villages they lived in, or from the occupations w’hich they followed. 
Thus ‘Patankar’ or ‘Kelkar’ are surnames of the first kind and ‘Vaidya’ 
and ‘Deshmukh’ are examples of the second kind. The document 
from which Rajwade derives the probable period of the fourth stage, 
is an old list of Gotras and surnames which he assigns to about 1200 
A, D. The evidence put forward for this assumption is that names 
like ‘Joshi’ and ‘Vartak’ occur in that list but not those like ‘Deshmukh’ 
and ‘Kulkarni’. Now it is known that about 1200 the Chitpavans 
began to take up the occupation of Vartak and Joshi after having given 
up their seclusion and the purely religious life of the worship of fire. 
About the same time the Shiiahar kings began to decline in power and 
so also the Karhadas, and the Chitpavans entered a new phase of their 
history in which they took great interest in the affairs of the world. 
In 1500 A. D. we already find many families of long standing as 
Knlkainis and Deshmukhs and Rajwade justly remarks that their 
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entry into ths politics of Hindnstan was not an occurrence as sudden 
as the appearance of a comet. They had taken the first step towards 
it in 1200 and had been gradually preparing themselves in the affairs 
of business and the state. After the death of Shivaji the best politi- 
cians and warriors from the Marathas and the Deshasthas were killed 
in such large numbers that no more were forthcoming from these 
exhausted communities at least for a time anh the gap was readily 
filled by the Chitpavans, who had slowly trained themselves for these 
high duties. 

Rajwade also makes a very suggestive remark about the growth 
of the population of the Chitpavans. The table given below is 
reproduced from his article on 'Thenge Mata’ in the annual report of 
the Bharat Itihosa Sanshodban Mandal. In the first column are given 
the fourteen Gotras, in the second the sixty surnames belonging to each 
Gotra, in the third the number of the surnames belonging to the 
original Gotras at the time of the document referred to above, and in 
the fourth the total niimber of surnames belonging to each Gotra. 


Kaiyapa 

5 

20 

25 

Ssndilya 

8 

35 

43 

Vasishtha 

11 

19 

30 

Kau^dhiya 

2 

1 

3 

Vishnuvardhana 

4 

3 

7 

Bhaiadwija 

6 

9 

15 

Nityundena 

2 

3 

5 

Girgya 

5 

14 

19 

Kapi 

4 

9 

13 

Jamadagnya 

2 

1 

3 

Vatsa 

1 

4 

5 

Babhravya 

2 

0 

2 

Kaulika 

5 

18 

23 

Atri 

3 

7 

10 

Total: 14 

60 

143 

203 


We see dearly that at the time of the introduction of the 60 
surnames, each Gotra had not the same number of them attached to it. 
Similarly, the original surnames do not split into the same number of 
new surnames. The first three Gotras in the above list and Kau^ika 
show the greatest number of surnames under them. Rajwade then 
asks the very pertinent question whether the actual number of people 
having these Gotras is larger than the others. If this is the . case then 
we will have to condnda that some of the ordinal 14 families have 
diown.greater adaptability and virility than, others. Some .of them, 
e. £. Bebbravya, Vatsa, KaupdlbYA* show .almost no increase in- the 
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suraames under them. It would be quite an interesting point to 
follow up and to see whether the number of people having these 
Gotras is actually smaller. 

In yet another article^ Rajwade tries to show that many of the 
snrnanies of the Chitpavans are in reality the names of ancient Rshis 
prevalent as Gotras before Baudhayana. He concludes from this that 
the Chitpavans must have come into the Konkan long before 
Baudhayana. 

I have given a fairly full account of the work done hy Mr. 
Rajwade, especially because he has worked on this problem more than 
anybody else and has applied his im^ination and research in trying to 
solve it. How far the conclusion to which he has arrived can be 
accepted will be discussed in the next section. 

In this same connection we have also to take into account the 
work of another scholar — Mr. Sane who wrote two articles'* which 
contain answers to two of Mr. Rajwade's assumption. In his first 
article he refutes Rajwade's statement that Para&uiama is the family- 
god of all the Konkanaatbas. He gives a table containing the 
information which he had collected about 283 families from 
different parts of the Konkan ( ParashurSma, Chiplun, Khed, 
Dabhol, Ratnagiri) and from Poona. In all these cases he found 
only three very doubtful cases where Paraiurima was the famUy- 
god. Even in these three cases, the families came from Ratna- 
giri and Poona and not knowing definitely who their &mily deities 
were, had assumed Paraiurama to be the fatnily-god. Mr. Sane 
continues that Jogai is the deity of a very large number of fam ili es 
and the male deity is generally Velpeshwar (sfas^lJtrr), Vadoshwax 
Kaleshwar Laxminarasinha Kesbavraj (^5ITO«r), 

Hareshwar etc. He says that thon^ the Chitpavans worship 

Jogai, the fact is not explained well by Mr. Rajwade’s assumption that 
the wives of the first 14 ancestors came from Amba Jogai. It is only 
a statement in a myth and as such requires proof. Sane's second 
article is a comment on the guess or statement of Mr. Rajwade on the 
word Chitpavan based on the document found at Alibag. It is pointed 
out in it that the document, already confessed by Mr. Rajwade as 
carelessly written, does not contain some letters. Mr. Rajwade has 
already introduced a g after the vr in the signature ; 

vr ( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

and Mr. Sane %vants to insert a after so that the signature 
would be that of an officer belonging to the place itself, 

W «r. T.?r. 5T. 
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In support of tiiis, Mr. Sane states that the signature following the 
above is that of a provincial officer (stloiRTiK'l'). Moreover there is no 
mention eith f^r in myths or legends or old books about a country named 
Chitpavan. The Konkan stretched in olden times not from Dapoli to 
Sasbti, as supposed by Mr. Rajwade, but from the river Savitri to 
Muchkundi, a much narrower country. According to Mr. Sane, the 
word Chitpavan is derived from Chitpolan (hoslosui) an old name of 
Chiplun, which may either mean the sands on which corpses were burnt 
) or the land of learned people ( 

S ano thinks it probable that the Chitpavans originally came from 
Cutch or Kathiawar, as there are some points of similarity between 
the Cutchi language and the Konkani language as spoken by Chitpavans 
of Ratnagiri and Rajapur. They might have been called Chitpavans 
( of pure mind ) by Para^urama, whom they helped in colonising the 
land. I have given this in full, as it refutes two very doubtful points 
in Mr. Rajwade's article. 

Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar^ contends in an article that the ruling houses 
of the western coast were foreigners. According to him the Shakes, 
the Hnns, the Gurjars, etc., were all outsiders. They freely mingled 
with the people and many of them were admitted into the Brahmin 
commumty. He, therefore, concludes that all the communities on the 
western coast are more or less mixed up with foreign races and the 
Chitpavan community is also no exception to this, though he does not 
say with which particular race they have got mixed up. In another 
place* he says that they must have come from Palestine as many of 
their surnamca bear resemblances to the names of towns and provinces 
in that country. 

II 

It is proposed to devote this section to the interpretation of the 
material that has been collected. Following the precedent of other wor- 
kers in this field, I will take up the Para^urSma myth for consideration. 
It would, however, be better if the ground is cleared by first seeing 
how far and in what degree the hero ParaSurama is connected with the 
rest of the western coast, If this issue is once made clear the further 
consideration will be made very much easier. 

Gnjerat, the northern part of the coastal strip is linked with the 
name Bhfgu rather than that of Para^uiSma. A reference has already 
been made to the creation of the plane of the Bhinmal from out of the 
sea ( Cf. J. Bom. Univ. 1932, 1, 115 ). The modern name of Broach 
is derived from the ancient name of that city viz. Bhrgokachha, which 

(1) D. R. Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL, 1911, Foragn 

BUnu»t$ iff the Hindu Population, pp. 7-37. 

(2) JITSm U, 
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was famous at tlie time of Periplus in which the merchant calls it 
Barygoza and which is said to have been founded by the sage Bhreu- 
Even to-day this city and Surat are strongholds of the Bhargava 
Brahmins, who claim descent from Bhjgu and who were once very 
powerful. A remnant of their ancient power and importance remains 
in the custom observed by all people including the Parsees, of giving a 
fixed sum to the Bhargava community in every marriage.’ Many 
Brahmins in this part of the country have traditions of having bean 
imported from North India, especially Ahichhatra.* But in all th ese 
legends no reference is made even remotely to creation by Para^urama. 
The legend of land reclaimed from the sea seems to have or^nated in 
the land by conditions pointing to the existence of the sea-bed in 
the place where there is land to-day. It is thus a local myth and is not 
connected with the story about Chitpavans. 

We shall next examine the traditions of the Havigs, Tulus and 
Namburis in the south. The country of Kerala is colled Para^urSma 
Kshetra and is said to have been created by the hero. We have already 
noted that the Brahmins in Kerala are also the creation of Para^urSma 
according to a tradition current in Malabar. In this connection, Mr. 
Menon's remark about the Deccan bemg the source of the myth is 
interesting. On a closer study, Sahyadriihapda is found to bo the origin 
of all these southern versions. There is a tradition in Malabar that 
Para^urima created the land and peopled it with Brahmins but these 
early colonisers bad to fly away before the onslaught of the N5ga 
warriors.’ Some perished, others went away and ParaSurama had to 
import Brahmins from Ahikshetra. He also created the Nayars to 
protect them and the ^udras to serve them. These Brahmins at first 
tried to rule without a king but only disorder ensued and at last they 
brought a king by name Perumal and installed him in their country. 
Each of the Perumals is said to have ruled for twelve years. 

The Havigs claim to have been imported by King Mayurvarma 
about the 4th century A. D. They too give an account of how 
ParaSuiatna’s Brahmins were cursed and how others had gone away 
and finally how they were brought into the country as there were no 
Brahmins there.* This account is given in the Gazetteer and all other 
authorities consulted by me also give similar accounts. 

These accounts are taken from the Keralotpatti which is a work 
written in Malayalam. Kerala Mahitmyam also describes the creation 
of land and its colonisation. It is a book in Sanskvt and the account is 

(U Bomiay Gazetteer. Vol. 9. Part 1, pp. 1, 3, 8-9. 

(2) Ibid., cf. Nagar Brahmins. 

(3) Caesltcer Malabar and Ajengo Dkt., VoL 1, pp. 39-40 

(4) Ibid., p. 26. 
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snpposed to be an excerpt from the Agnipurana.* Keralotpatti belongs 
to the 17th century when many Purapas were translated into 
Maiayalam.® 

The name of the Havigs is connected with the Kadamba dynasty 
and the King Mayurvartna. Lewis Rice, however, proves that they 
were brought into the country two or three generations before 
Mayurvarma and established at Sthanakundur (Talagundur).’ The 
Kadamba dynasty ruled from the third to the sixth century A. D. and 
to this epoch belongs the immigration of the Havigs. the descendants of 
the Brahmins of Sthanakupijur. It is said that they were compelled to 
leave unshorn a lock of hair on their forheads in order to prevent th e m 
from going back like the previous colonisers. 

The Talus tell a story about Brahmins who were originally 
fi<>he rf^lk. These Brahmins perished and the Tulus were brought from 
northern India to take their place.* A similar account of the Tulus is 
given by E. Thurston.* 

Namburis were said to have been first living in Ahichhatra, from 
thence they migrated to the planes south of Kurukshetra and were 
brought to Kerala by Parafurama from that country.® 

Among the Namburis there are certain sects which are not allowed 
to repeat the Vedas. Two of them are called ^Spagrastans or ^aptas 
and PSpins (sinners). The former are the Brahmins degraded by the 
curse of Paraiurima for their want of &ith in him while the latter are 
those that purchased land from Paia^rama and agreed to bear the sin 
of the slai^htei of the Ksbatriyas. 

From all this we see that side by side with the myth about the 
creation of land and Brahmins by Para4urama, there is a tradition of 
Brahmins, brought from northern India, Ahichhatra in particular, by 
King Mayurvarma or by Paxa^urSma himself. Namburis and Havigs 
refer to a previous colony of Brahmins who were originally fisherfolk 
and who had perished at the hands of the Nagas. They themselves 
never refer to Para^urSma as their creator. The two sects of 
Sapagiastas and Papins support the tradition of these Brahmins. All 
the Malabar Brahmins appear to have taken the Para^urama myth 
from the Deccan and so the people do not consider themselves as the 
creation of Para^ama as the Chltpavans implicitly do. All these 

(Ij GaztUeer ijf Makbar and Ajettgo Dist., Vol. I, pp. 39-40. 

(2) Ibid., pp. 92-93. 

(3) Lewis Rice : li^sori and Coorg from Inscriptions, pp. 21, 26 ; Gaseitetr 
of Mdobar, pp. 44-45. 

(4) L. K. Aoactha Krishna Aiyar : Cochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. 2, pp. 

344-345. 

(5) E. Thurston : Castes and Tribes of Sourthern India, p. 385. 

(6) L, K. Anantha Krishna Aiycr, loc. cit., pp. 170-171. 
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Malabar Brahmins point to some distant period at which they were 
definitely brought in with great respect by some king. The curse of 
Para^ama has fallen on the whole of the Chitpavan community, 
while only the two sects among the Namburis mentioned above are 
said to have suffered from it. It is possible that these two sects were 
excommunicated for some other reason, which has now been 
forgotten. 

In Keralamahatmyam^ is given an account of the creation of 
Malabar and the importation of Brahmins into it. After this follows 
a more or less consistent historical account of the attempts of the 
Brahmins at a peaceful settlement and their laws about agriculture and 
rituals. The account of the Perumal dynasty is given and it is noted 
that each king had to rule for twelve years only.* From this it seems 
that there was an historical tradition about Kerala kept intact by the 
Brahmin community. This tradition was connected later on with the 
name of ParaSurama when the Sahyadrikhaptja became known in the 
south. One can easily see that the name of ParaSurama became a 
ready point of reference for all existing laws and traditions, the origin 
of which had long been forgotten. 

We can thus eliminate the Bhargava Brahmins in the north and 
the Namburis and the Havigs in the south from the list of Brahmins 
created by Paia^urama. The country from Gujerat to Cape Comorin 
is still a Bhargava country. Gujerat was inhabited by Bhargava 
priests from times immemorial. Para^urama, a warrior of the same 
family extended this influence as far as southern Konkan, and the 
coast upto Cape Comorin did not escape the influence of this great 
name. This does not however mean that the Brahmins from all 
parts belong to one single wave of Aryan migration into the western 
coastal regbns, as would appear from a superficial reading of the myth. 
The Chitpavans alone have no other tradition in connection with their 
origin except this myth. 

The Saraswats of Goa are connected with Para^urama, but 
according to their tradition, they were not created by him. There are 
different theories about their original home in northern India, but the 
traditional account as given in the Purarias makes them Brahmins 
staying on the banks of the Saraswati and disciples or sons of a ^i 
named Saraswat, the son of Dadhicha. They bad spread from the 
banks of the Saraswati into the east and Paralurama brought them 
from Trihotra to assist him in his triumphal sacrifice. Tradition thus 
points to a definite region in northern India as the original home of the 
Saraswats. Th ey were invited by ParaSurlma ajtsr the latter had 

(1) Nagam Ayya ; History oj Travancore. 

(2) Frazer ; G(^den Bough ( abridged edition ), pp. 275-276. 
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settled in the new land and had not accompanied the hero nor have 
they been created by him.’ 

From what has been written in the foregoing paragraphs we can 
see that we can concentrate our attention on the Chitpavans only in 
discussions about the Para^urama myth and leave out all the others 
as connected with the hero only indirectly, 

The myth has already bean dealt with in all its aspects ( cf. This 
Journal, 1932, 1 , 115) and the following working hypothesis is sug- 
gested 1^ the story. Para^urlma, with a few others plotted to kill the 
Haihaya Princes. From their home on the banks of the Ganges 
heroes travelled all the way south to the banks of the Narmada where 
the city of Mahishmati was situated. There the Haihaya Princes were 
killed, but the party had to fly away in haste and went to the lonely 
western coast either via. Nasik or by the sea-route via. Prabhasa. In 
the perilous journey, whether by land or sea, all save a handful were 
killed. Para^urama brought women from the south and married them 
to his followers. It is these political refugees who have been the fore- 
fathers of the present day Chitpavans. 

The story of Paia^urSma is an episode in a long series of events 
lasting for over a century. It began with King Arjuna of the 
Haihayas and ended with the defeat of a Vitihotra and the fall of the 
House. The beginning was marked by the rising of a new power on 
the banks of the Narmada. In the middle of the period that power 
had reached its zenith and the end came soon afterwards with the 
sudden overthrow of these stubborn southerners, This new power 
was that of the Tribe of the Hailiayas, which included within itself 
many other smaller tribes. King Saryati, a forefather of the Haihayas, 
ruled over Anarta, a portion of Gujerat. In his times the connection 
with the Bhfgus was first made by the marriage of Sukanya, the King’s 
daughter with the old Bhar^va sage Chyavana. After this marriage 
Chyavana performed many sacrifices for the King and he and his 
family became family-priests to the house of Saryati. The tribe of 
this King dwindled and his kingdom was finally amalgamated into that 
of the Haihayas a kindred tribe. This change of power however 
brought about no change in the family-priests. The office remained in 
the hands of the BhStgavas, who had grown rich by the generosity of 
their patrons. A feud about money matters arose between the royal 
house and the priests, with the result that many Bhaigavas were 
ruthlessly slaughtered, and the survivors fled away to the Himalayas 
(Cf. The account given in J. Univ. Bom, 1932, 1 , 115). Drivenfrom, 
their ancient home, the family made a new home on the banks of the 
Ganges, nursing their wrongs and seeking alliances with the kings of 

(1) T. 
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the North. We have seen that the friendship of the Bhrgus and 
ViSvamitra, the royal sage of the House of Kanyakubja, was due to the 
fact that the latter’s sister Satyavati was given in marriage to the 
Bhfgu sage i^chika and that Renuka, the mother of Paraiurama was 
a princess of Ayodhya. 

In the meantime the Haihayas bad waxed powerful. From their 
southern fastness on the banks of the Narmada they had sent forth 
powerful armies into the north and were conquering the ancient king- 
doms of the Madhyadeia. It was at this period in the times of King 
Aijaoa that the members of the Bhargava family and the King came 
into a clash on the banks of the Ganges and Arjuna was killed. His 
sons were then slaughtered in his capital Mahiimati. Upto this point 
the narrative is cogent enough. Then follow the events of the sacri- 
fice, the creation of Surparaka, the retirement to Mount Mahendra and 
the destruction of the Kshatriyas for twenty -one times. To this are to 
be added the episodes ascribed to Paralurama in the Mahabhlrtata 
and the RSmayapa. The task before us is now to interpret all these 
events and give a consistent account of the life of Paraiur^a after his 
daring act in MahiSmati. 

Arjuna and his sons were succeeded by the Talajangbas who were 
related to them, and formed one of the tribes included in the Haibaya 
group. They were very powerful and with the help of the hordes from 
the North-West swept the Madhyadeia conquering the ancient kii®- 
doms of Kashi and Ayodhyi. Thus we see that the rising tide of 
Haibaya conquest was in no way stemmed by the murder of King 
Arjuna and his sons. If there was collapse and panic in the ranks of 
the Haihayas, it was but momentary. The armies soon rallied and led 
forward in their trinmphant career by the capable Tslajangbas and no 
change occured as far as the political situation was concerned. On the 
other hand, Parainrama's condition was precarions. His act does not 
seem to have been the outcome of widespread political conspiracy 
against this southern power. It was a sudden impulsive action of an 
impetuous sensitive youth and it took unaware both the Haihayas and 
the northern Princes. The latter therefore could not take advantage of 
the opportunity, offered them by the sudden murder of Arjuna, to crush 
the kingdom in the south. Perhaps Rama rvas helped by some youths 
of his own age, but there was no other powerful backing. The long 
delayed reverse was fully taken but after it Para^nrama could not go 
back to his hermitage on the banks of the Ganges and live peacefully 
and unmolested. The House of Kanyakubja with which he was con- 
nected could not support him. The generation of Jamadagni, Hari6- 
chandra and ViSvImitra had passed away at the time of Para^uraraa’s 
exploit. The Kings that followed were not strong enough to protect 
their own domains, far less to give support to a rebel. The House of 
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Ayodhya was presided over by a weak king and therefore no help was 
forthcoming from Paraiurama’s mother’s kin. He had thus to secure 
a place of refuge in the north, where the Haihayas were all-powerful. 
But the country lying south of the Vindhyas was an unexplored forest 
where the arms of the Haihayas could not reach and thither Kama 
wended his way, reaching at last the western coast. 

It is said that some women were brought from Gokarna and 
married to these first colonisers. This is quite consistent with the facts 
discussed above. Para^urama and his followers could not naturally 
take tbeii womenfolk with them on their perilous flight. They had 
perforce to leave their homes in great haste. It is quite possible that 
one or two women might have accompanied the group or survived the 
dangers of the travel ; but there could not have been enough women 
for them all. Hence the new settlers had to marry women from 
amongst some southern community of a non-Aryan culture and possibly 
of a non-Aryan race. The original colony at Surparaka was shifted 
southwards to the ports of Chiplun and Dabhol and to this day the 
country surrounding these towns remains the stronghold of the Chit* 
pavans. The Chitpavans of to-day thus seem to be a mixture of the 
northern Indo-Aryans and the southern Dravidians. It is not intended 
to convey by the two terms Aryan and Dravidian, which I have used 
here, that the two races were pure and unmixed, The name Chitpavan 
as explained by Rajwado in one of his articles ( see above ) seems 
to be the most plausible explanation, yet put forward. The Bhigus 
are noted as fire-priests and their services were indispensable for Agni- 
sthapana of different kinds. One way of arranging the fire was the cons- 
tmction of a Chiti (f^). A Chiti, as Rajwade explains, is a particular 
arrangement of Bricks on which a sacred fire is l^hted. The Brahmins 
led by Para^urama, a Bhrgu, possibly arranged their fire in this way. They 
were blessed by Chityagni ( r%c*trftr ) and hence got the name Chitya- 
pavan corrupted later to the Chitpavan of the present. The story of 
the shipwreck and the curse constitute a knotty point in the myth. 
We have seen that there are, here and there, traditions of a handful 
of Brahmins cursed by the hero, but the Chitpavans alone of the 
Brahmin communities of the west coast, retain the title of a cnrsed 
people. The hypothesis put forth by Oppert, that all the traditions of 
curses and Brahmanisation mean that the aboriginal priesthood was 
first made Brahmin and then cursed giving it thus a social position of 
great importance only a little below the true blue-blooded Aryans, 
does not seem to apply to the Chitpavans, whatever its significance as 
i^ards the other Brahmins of the west coast. The Chitpavans have 
always been known as Vedic Brahmins, in spite of their being despised 
by the De^thas, their humble profession of fanning and their former 
low and despised position as spies and cooks. They keep many Vedic 
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traditions and are also sharply distingoished from the Knnbis and 
KoliSi the aborigines of the Konkan. The curse coupled with the 
legend of the shipwreck may perhaps mean the infusion of some 
foreign blood. We have already noted Mandlik's theory in this con- 
nection. Gunjikar also takes note of a tradition which says that the 
Chitpavans were taken away by Yavanas from beyond the sea, that 
they lived with them for two or three years and that they finally came 
back to their native country.^ This is also given as the reason o£ the 
De^thas despising them. However, the legend has been proved to 
have been of very recent origin and it is doubtful whether it is true.® 

Rima's deification was a very late event. In the main narrative 
of the Mahabharata he is shown as a great warrior but oot as a god. 
It is only in the later Parvas which are philosophical and ritualistic that 
he is described as an incarnation of Vishpu. These Parvas. and 
Harivaui^ are later additions to the old text, some of the portions >v»i Ti g 
compiled in the beginning of the Christian era, as the description of End- 
dbistn, and accounts about many new countries and also of foreigners 
like Greeks etc. are incorporated in these.* RSmSyapa, which has been 
composed later than the older portions of MahsSbharata, contains no 
hint of Rama’s godliness. On the other hand, in one of the passages 
he is compared with other heroes and dutiful sons and ^ a ll H a “ peer 
of god,” thus implicitly denying his divinity. It was at the. beginning 
of the Christian era that ParaSurima’s name was included in the list of 
Avatlras and the honour of divinity bestowed on him. 

His being a matricide is another point requiring attention. The 
incident has no bearing on the events that followed, but is recorded in 
all the versions of the story from the Mahabharata onwards. It must 
have actually taken place and so simply recorded by all the chroniclers. 
It lends a greater fierceness to the already fierce character of the hero 
before whom everybody is said to have trembled. But the story of the 
revival of his mother, which follows immediately after his killing her, 
seams to be a later addition when the sense of the blood-guilt had 
becone strong, especially as regards the killing of so near a relative as 
one’s own mother. In order that so great a name as that of 
Paraiurama should not be tarnished by this unnatural and bloody act, 
in order that the stern fact of matricide be modified, the story of the 
revival was added afterwards. It is curious that Paraiurama, claimed 
as a deity, never escaped the blood guUt for butchering the Haihayas. 
When he kiUed Arjuna, his own father asked him to do penance for 


(2) IWd,, g;. 

Tradition, p. 23; Sfn^doiaecHa 
<^Ifd,gtonandElMcs,cf. article on MahSbbSrata ; Hopkins : The Great 
£pic^ 
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killing the King, who, be said, was as good as one’s own father. After 
he had killed the Kshatriyas, he begged his ancestors to show him 
bow to atone for his sin and was told by them to bathe in certain 
sacred places in the rivers Ganges and Saraswati. The short period 
■when he caught the imagination of all by his instant and merciless 
revenge and the momentary exaltation is followed by penances and 
purificatory rites. He was rash and impetuous by nature. The three 
acts of matricide, killing Arjuna and the extraordinary visit to Mahish- 
mati, where he killed Arjnna's sons are all followed by moments of 
self-humiliation. Although his family was warlike from the first, he 
was bora and bred as a brahmin and so his exploits are always thought 
of with wonder and fear as something out of the ordinary and unexpec- 
ted. The profession of war and the killing of enemies, which came so 
naturally to Rama Dasarathi or to Kpshpa, both Kshatriya youths, 
could not have been so natural to this Brahmin hero. At the end of 
his career he becomes a pilgrim wandering through unknown regions of 
the south-west coast of India. 

Another point of interest in the story is the erection of the golden 
altar and the gift of the earth to KsSyapa. Considering the political 
situation and Rama’s position after he had put to death his enemies, it 
does not seem possible that he could have performed a big sacrifice in a 
triumphant way and bestowed the earth which he bad never conquered, 
on Ka^apa. The true character of the gift is hinted at in one of the 
passages in the Anu^Isana Paiva, where Bhishma tells Dhanna the 
virtues of gold. The gift of gold to Brahmins is supposed to atone 
for great sins and the case of Rama JSmads^eya is cited. Thus it 
seems that the sacrifice and the gift of gold were acts of atonement for 
the sin committed. These rituals must have been performed in baste 
as Rama bad to hurry away to a place of comparative safety. The 
pfthvi.DSna must be a later version of those facts, taken from an old 
legend about an ancient King Viivakarma Bhauvana. In later times 
Faraiurama was not considered as a fugitive at all but as a triumphant 
divinity vanquJshbg the forces of evil and the whole of the old tradi- 
tion was 80 twisted as to serve this new conception. In this same 
connection is narrated the old myth that the earth came to KaSyapa 
and asked that Kshatriya rulers may rule her and bring peace on the 
land. Rama is supposed to have killed all the Kings, but many 
.children of the royal houses were secretly bror^ht np and these were 
established in various countries by Ka^apa. A long list of these 
Kings is given in the Mahabharata. This fabulous account is based on 
an historical fact. The Haihayas for more than a century held sway 
over the Madhyade&i, driving away or killing the Princes of Ayodhya 
and Kashi and other ruling houses of the north. The two Prmces 
named, finally freed the Madhyadek from the terror of the Haihayas 
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and established peace in the land. Both of them had been brought up 
in obscnrity and S^ara, the Prince of AyodhyS was sheltered and 
educated by the Bhrgu priest Agni Aurva.' 

A few facts still remain to be explained. RSma Jainadagneya 
was far anterior to Rama Da^arathi and the Papdavas, but he appears 
as a contemporary of both. This grave anachronism is worth looking 
into, if we want to determine the period at which Paraiurama actually 
lived. The Ramayana reference which tells about the encounter bet- 
ween the two heroes appears to be a deliberate anachronism. We 
have already discussed the purposes served by the passage. The 
original story of Rama Da^arathi has no hint of his being an incarna- 
tion. The Ramayana has not been composed by one single poet and 
the declaration about the divinity of Rlmachandra is the work of some 
later poet inserted in the original narrative. The passages in which 
these declarations occur are all discrepant and have no connection 
with the narrative proper. This particular passage we are dealing 
with is highly absurd. The idea of one incarnation being defeated by 
another and afterwards humbly declaring the greatness of the rival is 
ludicrous. We must discard this reference as worthless after noting 
that it is symbolical of the reassertion of the Kshatriya prestige. The 
other reference is more natural. In this passage (J. Uaiv. Bomb. 1932, 
1,129) Rlmachandra is citing examples of dutiful sons and couples the 
name of Parafnrama with that of Sagara as great men of ancient times 
equal to gods in their goodness. Here ParaSurlma is represented as be- 
longing to some earlier period. His name occurring with that of Sagara 
is also significant, for although the two were not contemporaries, they 
played an important part in a great historical event, the rise and fall of 
the Haihayas. The task begun by ParaSurama was completed by 
Sagara. In calling these heroes “peers of god” they are really de- 
clared to be human. This reference thus contradicts no tradition. It 
is eminently reasonable and confirms all the points we have discussed 
above. The Mahabharata references too are of two difierent kinds. 
We need not stop to consider here the traditionalised lists of ^shis 
where the names of the living and dead sages are all mixed up. The 
other references, viz., those about Karpa, Droiia and Bhishma appear 
by their naturalness to be historical traditions. All these allusions 
U^ether with that in the Ramayana as also those found in the later 
Poranas Invariably connect ParafurSma with Mount Mahondra. 
Now Rama would have had to travel all the way from Mahishmati to 
the banks of the Ganges and from there eastwards to the shores of the 
Eastern Ocean in order to reach this mountain. We have already 
seen how this northward retreat was barred to him and how he had to 
fly to the isolation of the western coast. Surparaka, the city of Rama 
(1) Paigiter. op. eic., p. 200. 
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and Mount Maliendra are separated by the breadth of a -whole peninsula. 
Tbe former is situated on the shores of the Indian Ocean while the 
other borders on the Bay of Bengal. That Rama should have visited 
the Eastern coast in his life-time seems impossible. How then can we 
explain this persistent connection of Rama with Mount Mahendra 
found in the two epics and in all the Puranas ? There seems to be 
but one posability, viz., that there were more than one ParafeurSmas. 
Rama himself was unmarried and no son of his is referred to in the 
traditional accounts, but we hear of brothers who were not as distin- 
guished, but who might have married and had sons some of whom were 
by the same name. We know that there were many ViSva- 
mitras, KSfiyapas and Vasisbthaa. In the same way there might have 
bpen more than one S£«e of the name ParaSurama in the Bhvgu femily 
who kept up the warlike tradition of the original hero of that name, iu 
being proficient in arms though never actually engaging in fighting. 
One of the later ParaSuramas might have made a home on Mount 
Mahendra and have been revered like his name-sake. This would also 
explain the Mahabharata references in which Paraiurama is alluded to 
as being the teacher of various warriors and as living on Mount Ma- 
hendra. This name Mount Mahendra is given to-day to be the shrine 
of the hero near Chiplun. The old shrine was at ^urparaka, where 
Dharma and hia brothers stopped in their pilgrimage on their way to 
PraHiasa. The new shrine was built in historical times by Brahmen- 
dra Swami Dhavadilkar.^ The old shrine was no longer known to 
to the public and this new shrine was more or less a revival of the 
memory of the half-forgotten fether of the Chitpavans. The Purapic 
tradition of Mount Mahendra being the residence of ParaSurama was 
well known and hence the hill on which the new temple was built was 
given this old name and became a sacred place dedicated to the hero. 
There was au old shrine on the hill but it had long been forgotten and 
was not frequented. Very probably it -was a natural Linga, for below 
die images I was shown three natural Lingas of Siva. Biahmendra 
Swami built the temple as it stands to-day and became very famous in 
his days. It is thus dear that the Mount Mahendra in the Konkan is 
a recent name ^ven to a hill and taken from the P-urapic tradition 
about the home of a ParaSurama later than the supposed creator of 
the Konkan. The oinfiision which the Puripas make between these 
two or more heroes is not at all uncommon. We find that the Vasishtha 
and VlSv5mitra of the Daiarathi times are confused with the sages of 
tbe same name who lived in olden times and were contemporaries of 
Jamadagni. Curiously enough, the friendship between the Bhrgus, es- 
pecially Jamadagni and Rama and Vi^amitra is referred to in the 
Ramayaiia passag e ^ i. e. for 

{!) vs: 
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ViSvamitra’s sake beside, shall reverence due be ne’er denied (Grif- 
fith). We thus see possibility of there being more RSmas than one in 
the Bbrgu family, all confused together through carelessness and lack 
of historical tradition on the part of the chroniclers. 

After having cleared up the various ambignities and anachronisms 
in the legend of ParaSurama, we come to the question of the period 
at which he lived, We have already noted Rajwade’s effort to fix the 
date of the colonisation of the Konkan by referring to the Para^urama 
era in Malabar, The era, also called Quilon or Kollam Andu is 
current from Mangalore to Cape Comorin and in the Tinnevolly 
District It is a cycle of a thousand years each. The present cycle is 
the fourth, though people generally include in it the thousand years of 
the last i. e. the third cycle and count the present year as 1094 instead 
of 94 of the 4th cycle. The era must have b^nn in 1176 B. C,^ 

This era is connected by some historians with Mayurvarma and 
the impwtation of Brahmins into the Malabar. But M^urvarmi has 
been shown to have been far anterior to 824, the date of the beg inning 
of the third cycle and the one assigned to this king. Neither can the 
date be connected with Cheraman Perumal, the last of the Perumal 
Kings, who ruled in Malabar.’ 

V. Gopala Aiyer connects the commencement of the era with the 
end of the Malwbharata battle and the commencement of the Kali- 
The era is, according to him, really the Kali-Yuga era 
brought to the south by the Nambnris and kept intact like so many 
other ancient customs which they have preserved. His calculations 
seem to be very plausible. He works back from the date of 
Chandragupta to the date of Parikshit by naVnIafing the average 
duration of the reigns of the kings of different -dynasties given in the 
Pnrapas. Pargiter employs the same method and arrives at 950 B.C. 
as the date of the battle of Kurukshetra.* The difference between the 
two calculations is due to the number of years assumed to be the 
duration of the average reign by the two scholars. The date 1176 B. 
C. is supported by other astronomical evidence and historical facts 
quoted in full by Aiyer and we might take it as the basis of our 
calculation. Moreover Dixit arrives at approximately the same date 
by a different method.’ This beginning of the Kali-Yuga was how- 
ever forgotten when such great and influential astronomers like Varaha 
and Nihir pushed back the commencement of that Yuga to 3102 B. 

?. |is<, 

V. Gt^ala Aiyer ; The Chronology cjC Ancitnt India, pp, 42-56, 

(2) V. G. Aiyer, loc. cit., pp. 42-56; Lewis Rice, op. cit., pp. 21-26. 

(3) V. G. Aiyer, op. cit., 44-45; also last chapter. 

C4) Pargiter, ioc. cit., pp. 177, 179-183. 

(5) loc. ciL 
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C.' The Namburis bad therefore to give some other name to their 
era and the name of Paraiurarna, the supposed creator of Malabar, 
came in handy. 

It would thus become clear that the era has, in reality no 
connection with Paraiurarna and is really the Kali-Yuga era under 
another name. We cannot therefore take it as a guide towards 
determining the period of the colonisation of the west coast, and will 
have to follow the method used in the determination of the date of the 
Mahabharata battle. Pargiter has given tables of genealogies of the 
different lines of kings from Manu, the first king, npto Abhimanyu’s 
generation, which was the youngest generation to fight in the battle. 
Kartavirya Arjuna is the 30th king from Mann while Abhimanyu's 
generation is the 95th. Rama Jamadagneya was a younger contempo- 
rary of Arjuna and belongs therefore to the 31st generation after 
Manu, which is also that of the sons of Arjuna. Thus 64 generations 
of kings ruled between the date of the murder of the Haihaya Princes 
and the great battle of Kurukshetra. Pargiter takes the average 
duration of the reign of a king to be 18 years and the 64 generations 
•would therefore mean a period of 1152 years. Paraiurama’s period 
must therefore have boon 1152 years before the battle of the 
Mahabharata, to which Pargiter assigns the date 950 B.C. and we 
thus arrive at the date 2102 B.C. According to Aiyer, the average 
duration of the reign of a king is to be taken as 22 years, which seems 
to be rather high. ParaSurama’s period would, in this case, be 2584 
B. C. (22x64-il408-?-1176— 2584). Taking all this into considera- 
tion, Paraiurama’s period would be somewhere between 2000 and 
2500 B. C. 

Rajwade's contention, that Rama colonised the Konkan after the 
Mahlbhirata battle is not borne out by evidence. The basis of his 
calculation, the ParaSuraroa era, has, as we have seen, no conne 
with the hero. His surmise about the nationality of Rama seems 
to be incorrect. He lays stress on the words Bhrgu and Para^ which, 
according to him, are indicative of the names of two peoples the 
Phrygians and Persians and points to the fire-worship of the Bhjgus 
as being of Persian origin. Fire-worship is common to both the 
branches of the Aryans, the Atharvan Priests and is also a common 
feature of the rituals of the ancient Indo-Aryans and Iranians. The 
Indian Aryans may have taken many of the forms and conceptions of 
the Persians, but that does not mean that they had to import priests 
from Persia. The Bhargavas are a feature of Indian mythology from 
the earliest times and are mentioned in the ^veda as a very learned 
and respected branch of ^his. The name Paraiurarna too does not 


(1) V. G. Aiyer, op. cit., pp. 62-66, 85. 
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point to the warlike Parana tribe mentioned in the l^veda. ParaSn- 
rama is a very recent appellation of Rama and has been used after the 
Harivarpla Purapa had been compiled. This Purapa is supposed to 
be the latest composition of the Mahabharata epic and is referred to 
the beginning of the Christian era. In the Mahabharata and Ramayana 
texts, Rama is mentioned by his patronymic and it is only in the later 
Purapas that the peculiar weapon carried by him struck the fa.ncy of 
the compilers and its name was attached to his name as a device to 
distinguish ihim from Dakrathi Rama- If it had any connection with 
the ParaSus, as Rajawade suggests, it would have been in use in the 
Mahabharata text. It is quite a recent nomenclature and conveys no 
meaning beyond the emphasis laid on the peculiar weapon of the hero. 
Neither is that a very unusual procedure. BaJarama, Ktshna’s brother 
is known for his weapons and has been called Halayudha ( ) 
and Musalayudha (jSFIWg^). However Paraiurama seems to be 
the only case where the name of the weapon has been compounded 
with the name of the person. We do find combinations like Chakra- 
pSpi Hallyudha, but they are independent of the actual name. Taking 
all the points into consideration, Rajwade'a conjecture .seems to be 
far-fetched. If one has to reason on the same lines, all the Rshis of 
olden times would have to be imported from Persia just because Mitra 
and Varupa are deities common to both the branches of the Aryans. 

So far we have seen reason to establish an intimate connection of 
the Qiitpavans with ParaSurSma. The first colony with ParaSurama 
as its leader seems to be of Aryans from Northern India. The attempts 
at finding out the racial affinities of this group by establishing Para^. 
rama’s connection with the Persians are seen to be baseless. The 
age of Para^urama seems to be somewhere about 2000 B. C. There 
also seems to be a great probability that this Aryan group mixed with 
some other people of the South which were of non* Aryan affinities. 
We have yet to decide the cultural and physical heritage of this foreign 
group as also of the Aryan pioneers and to this task we now turn our 
attention. 

The most important point which strikes us in the examination of 
the data r^arding the eye-colour is the extensive range of eyes from 
the darkest to the latest shades that is found in this community (of 
Part I of this paper, this Journal Jan. 1933 ). At one end of the 
scale we have the black and the dark brown and at the other end 
we have grape-green and the cat’s eye. Between these two are the 
the li^t brown and the green-brown eyes which have been classi- 
fied as Ight eyes in the tables given in Part I. As a commtinity, 
the people must be said to have brown eyes, while the green and 
the cat’s eyes are two other distinct shades. . A pure unmixed race 
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would not show such a variety of shades. The pure Nordic type, th« 
pure Negro or Mongolian are all confined to particnlar shades, either 
light or dark. The Mediterranean races, the Spanish, Italians and 
Greeks have this kind of mixture of dark and light eyes among them. 
But they are not pure races and have been exposed to the influence of 
Moors, Semitics and Mongolians on the eastern side. Ripley remarks 
that a Greek in Asia Minor looks more Semitic than Aryan. Thera 
has also been a mixture of northern blonde races and all these together 
form the Mediterranean people of to-day from Spain to the Balkan 
States.^ 

The western coast of India was never a scene of such great 
mixture of people meeting for commerce, though it must have been 
subjected to Semitic influences in the period of its commercial prosperity 
for centuries, from 700 B. C. right upto the conquest of the country 
by the Mahommedan kings of Gujerat. The Dravidian element 
is never absent in any community living in the country south of 
the Vindbyas, and it is this element which seems to constitute the 
darker shades in the eye-colour. The fact of sex-linkage in the 
eye-colour* coupled with the fact that the women show on the whole 
darker eyes than men is a significant point and corroborates the 
tradition that women were brought from the south for the first 
colonisers. The lighter-eyed element seems to be the Aryans. No 
study of the eye-colour of the people of North India, who are supposed 
to be the best representatives of the ancient Aryans, has as yet been 
made. Indo-Afghans are reported to have invariably brown eyes. In 
a study of the people of Eastern Turkestan the bluish element in the 
eyes has been attributed to Iranian mixture.^ As far as I know, no 
community in India is reported to show green or blue eyes, neither 
have I heard a people called definitely light-eyed as the Chitpavans 
are known to be in Maharashtra. The Saraswats and the Karhadas 
have sometimes green or cat’s eye shades, but they are not known 
particularly for this trait, as are the Chitpavans. The statistical 
tables and the curves in Part I show that the Chitpavans in the 
Deccan have on the whole darker eyes as compared with the 
members of the same community in the Konkan, In both cases how- 
ever, the green and the cat’s eye shades remain practically-unchanged 
in their frequency. They seem to behave like recessive charac- 
ters and appear in certain small but definite percentage throughout, 
irrespective of age or sex. In this connection a word of explanation 
is necessary. The cat’s eye, as can be seen from the tables, appears 
in a somewhat greate r percentage frequency in the case of the children 

(1) Ripley : Races Europe, pp. 268, 272-279, 409-410, 432-43S. 

12) R. R. Gates, Heredily and Eu^nics. 

(3) T. A. Joyc^ /. R. A. 1912. 
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and old people. Side by side with this we have to take note of the 
brown eyes that acquire a gradually increasing bluish ring and 
becoming, in many cases, purely blue in eitreme old age. The brown 
pigment in the eye is secreted on that side of the cornea which faces 
the world, while the non-pigaiented or lightly pigmented side faces the 
brain. If the brown pigment is absent, we get an impression of a bine 
or grey eye, as is the case in childhood when all pigmentation, whether 
of skin, hair or eye, is rare.* In the adult st^e the brown pigment 
begins to accumulate and shut out the inner transparent side, thus 
giving us an impression of light brown eyes. With the beginning of 
old age, the pigment again becomes rare and we sec the blue eyes 
once more. We thus see how the very light shades, which include the 
cat's eye, are more frequent in childhood and old age, while many of 
them are masked in the intermediate stages. We then get only about 
4 to 5 per cent cat’s eyes which remain so from beginning to and. 
The eyes which are really brown, but which, owing to the very low 
accumulation of the pigment, appear as cat’s eyes, go to increase the 
percentage frequency of this shade in the first and the last of our 
age groups. Otherwise, this shade together with the green is subjected 
to very little variation either by the factor of age or sex or difference 
of environment. Does this indicate a third racial strain apart from 
the light-eyed Indo-Aryans and the dark-eyed Dravidians ? Very 
probably, it is a strain brought by the Aryans, who themselves were 
not a pure stock but bad mixed more or less freely with the Persians 
and Iranians. This conjecture is strengthened by the Jewish or 
Parses type of nose seen among the Chitpavans. It ia generally not a 
perfect specimen of the Jewish type of nose or its more marked Variety 
the Parsee nose, but is a straight nose with rather thick nostrils with 
the tip turned downwards. It resembles more the Jutish nose, which 
according to Ripley is similar to the Jewish nose.® (This type of nose 
has been classed as oriental by E. Fischer, thus distinguishing it from 
the prominent Jewish type. Cf. Fischer— Schwalbe, Anthropologic, 
pp. 171-172.) Neither is the Dravidian element a pure one. There 
seems to be a pre-Dravidian mixture as indicated by flat snub noses 
and wide nostrils seen in the case of soma Chitpavans. It wotJd thus 
seem that the Aryan and the Dravidian elements take a great share in 
the formation of the physical type of the Cfaitpavan of to-day, with 
Semitic and pre-Dravidian strains as minor factors. 

We need not coMider here the sweeping generalisation of Risley, 
in which he laUls the people of the western coast Scytho-Dravldians. 
His chief aigimient is based on the comparative broad-headedness oi 
all the coast peop le, but his results are based on very meagre data, his 

(1) E. C. Punnet : Mendtlism, pp. 205-206. 

(3) Ripley, op. cit., pp. 316, 332. 
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measnrements not including: more than a hundred cases in any bs- 
tance. The history of the people, the Chitpavans, the Saraswats, the 
Coorgs etc,, has no record showing a Scythian connection and the 
matter of the cephalic index requires a more careful and extensive 
investigation. The communities of the west coast differ materially 
from the others in their social customs and usages. They may be 
related racially, but the problem has not been solved satisfactorily by 
Risley’s work on the cephalic and nasal indices. Historians and 
ethnologists are not sure what people the Scythians definitely were, 
though they are attributed a Mongolian origin. The exclusion of 
Aryans from the country south of the Vindhyas seems to be an unjus- 
tifiable procedure, not warranted by physical facts seen to-day and 
long-standing tradition of generations. The so-called Aryan features 
are seen in sonthern communities as well as in the northern ones, if 
not in the same frequency. 

I have already stated why I was inclined to stress the eye-colour. 
It was as good a measurement as any and no work had been done on 
it upto now. The Chitpavans are noted for this one feature and with 
a d^ite knowledge of the eye-colour, it would be easy to correlate 
other data, however meagre, which had already been collected for this 
community. We have already considered the possible races that go 
to contribute towards the Chitpavan community of to-day with the 
help of the evidence collected in this field, but one interesting fact 
remains to be noted and accounted for, if possible. In the youngest 
members of this community, the darkest shades predominate with an 
overwhelming majority and this fact seems to contradict the general 
observation about pigmentation. On the strength of the information 
supplied to me by the mothers, which should be accepted guardedly, 
dark-eyed children have not been reported to develop light eyes as 
they grow. The reverse has, however, according to the same source 
of information, been often the case. If this is true we have to assume, 
that the dark -eyed element is slowly gaining ground, proving a domi- 
nant characteristic in the Mendel ian sense, the cat’s eye remaining 
constant. But we cannot adequately explain this sudden dominance 
in one generation (Cf. the percentage frequency of the dark eye in the 
different age groups). A closer study of families and individuals ia 
needed to solve this puzzle of the intensity of pigment in the younger 
people completely. (The phenomenon must be grouped among those 
known technically as " Dominanz-wecbsel” in Mendelism). 

We will now proceed to deal with the few cultural peculiarities 
of the Chitpavans which have already been described before. The 
ceremony of Bodana remains a mystery. As far as 1 know there is 
nothing like it in the other Brahmin commnnities or in the Kunbi 
community in the Konkan. From its description and as it is usi^y 
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carried out, it appears to be a form of vii^n vjorsbip. The one small 
girl that is invited gets twice as much money ( ) as the other 

married ladies, and is said to represent the goddess Pirvati or YogeS- 
wari in her unmarried form. At present the only significance of the 
ceremony is to avert evil of all kinds. It is performed in any season 
and at any time, the only inauspicious occasion being the time when 
there has been a recent death or a birth in the family. But this is a 
taboo which is common to all ceremonies. There is however one 
more taboo and that is that a woman bearing a child in her womb is 
neither to see the ceremony performed, nor can she take part in it. 
Her participation in the performance of the rite is supposed to bode 
evil for the child which is to be born. The same taboo is observed for 
the Mahalaxmi worship, which too is a feature peculiar to the Chit- 
pavans. 

Mahalaxmi is worshipped by every married girl for the first five 
years of her married life. The first Puja begins on the first Ash^ami 
(8th day) of the month of Aivin. The last Puja is on the second day 
of the Divali festival, i. e. on the fourteenth day of the dark half of 
Aivin. In the morning a few small pebbles are worshipped as 
goddesses while a few experts make out of rice flour the head of the 
goddess. This head is stuck up on the mouth of a narrow-necked 
water jar ( ) and in the evening the is set up and fully 

clothed up and ornamented. Then foUows a carious ceremony at 
which all the women blow into empty water jars till one of them is 
possessed by the spirit of the goddess. Everything that follows is 
exactly similar to the description of the Bodana ritual given before. 
After midnight the fervour of the blowers is abated and in the early 
hours of the morning the women sleep or go quietly and sit at the feet 
of the goddess. There is a firm belief that in the evening when the 
dough image or face is set up, it looks like that of a young girl, at mid- 
night it lo^s like that of a full-grown woman and then slowly ages, 
till in the morning it is so haggard as to look like a tired spent-up 
woman. 

A pregnant woman is forbidden to worship or to behold the imi^e 
in die Deccan. In the Konkan however the taboo is less rigorous. 
She is simply prevented from looking on when the head is being 
formed, which is done with great secrecy, lest some evil eye should 
spoil the beauty of the face. The women who worship the imag a tie a 
silken knotted thread to their wrists which is offered to the goddess at 
the end of the Puja. They are to desist from sexual intercourse on 
that day. The doi^h head is given to the cow to eat the next day. 
Some tby lamps and lumps are made of the same flour by all the 
women under this vow and are eaten np on the day the image is set up. 
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In the story of Mabalaxmi told by old women the Puja is prac- 
tised for the sake of wealth and prosperity, as well as to obtain the 
favour of one’s husband. In the story a man is said to have worship, 
ped the goddess as also two queens. But in practice, it is solely a 
ritual of v^omen and I have never heard of men observing the vow. 

Both the rituals seem to bear close analogy to the god-eatiig 
customs described by Frazer in his “Golden Bough”. ' They are 
rituals in honour of the all-mother Parvati or of Laxmi, the goddess 
of plenty and fertility. They seem to be the counterpart of Astarte 
or Ishtar of the Babylonians and other mother goddesses of the ancient 
civilised world round the Mediterranean.* 

In the ritual of Bodapa the small brass image of the Goddess is 
^ven food as an offering and that food is mixed together by the 
virgin invited and four or five married women. The image too is 
mixed with the rest of the food which is then given to all as sacred 
food and the image is then washed and worshipped. This is rather an 
unusual procedure and seems to symbolise the eating of the god* 
or spirit of vegetation. The Mahalaxmi worship is not that of 
Parvati but of Laxmi, the goddess of wealth and spouse of Vishnu 
the sustainet of the world. Brahman is the creative energy, Vishnu 
sustains and perpetuates the creation by continuous regeneration ( Are 
Avataras or incarnations symbolical of this universal idea ? ) and Siva 
is the force of destruction. Laxmi is the female principle which helps 
Vishnu in his task and hence she is the goddess of fertility and plenty. 
Gauri Parvati has the same rble, though she is the wife of the dread 
destroyer of the world. But this contradiction is removed if we 
remember that 6iva has another aspect emphasised in the Linga form 
and so together with Psrvati, he is destroyer as well as the creator. 

The worship of Mahalaxmi has many points of resemblance to the 
ancient ritual of the Aztecs of America.* These people made an 
image of their god by mixing various seeds and grinding them. This 
god was first worshipped with great ceremony and then eaten up, 
Although the image was formed by sacred virgins, men took part in 
the ritual. The idea that the goddess changes her form is also found 
among the Aztecs and a young girl is said to represent greeo $. e., 
young maize. This goddess seems also to symbolise the spirit of 
vegetation and the three stages of the growth of young corn, its ripen- 
ing and cutting down are represented by the three st^es supposedly 
Msnmed by the dough-head of the goddess. All rites of this kind are 
followed by dramas of kiUing and resurrection. In Bodapa the resur- 

U) Frazer. loc. cit., pp. 479-494. 

(2) Ibid., pp. 327, 348-56. 

(3) Ibid., pp. 47&-94, 4% 498. 

(4) Ibid., pp. 488. 557, 68L 
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rection is symbolised by the act of keeping aside the goddess to be 
washed and worshipped again while the eatmg of the mixture of 
different foods symbolises the eating of the goddess. The same is 
symbolised in the eating of the dough lamps made out of the same 
flour used in the making of the image in the case of the worship of 
Laxmi. The act of the blowing air into the pots seems to represent 
the putting of the breath of life into the goddess. This idea is common 
among savages where a dying man breathes into the mouth of his 
successor, thus giving him his own spirit and power. Strict absti- 
nence from sexual intercourse is also a feature common to such rites 
among the Aztecs. Lastly the taboo about pregnant women seems 
rather strange and cannot be explained. 

This similarity of the rituals of Bodapa and Mahalaxmi with 
other and grimmer rites in no way solves the ethnological question 
which we have set ourselves, for the worship of virgins or goddesses 
as spirits of fertility is common to all races of man. A comparative 
study of such rites prevalent in India is needed to give a definite 
significance as cultural heritage to the two ceremonies we have been 
considering. 

Amba Jogai is the goddess Parvati of the sacred shrine at 
Mominabad or Amba Jogai in Hyderabad Deccan. It was a famous 
shrine and the Brahmins there were known for their learning and 
piety. The Kramavantas of Ashtagar came from this part of Hyderabad. 
They were very much respected in the country and alliances with 
their families were much sought after by the Chitpavans and other 
Brahmins. Amba Jogai seems to have become the goddess of the 
Chitpavans after the 12th century when it was famed in Maharashtra 
as a sacred shrine and the home of learned Brahmins and when the 
Kramavantas brought its fame with them to Nasik, the Konkan and 
Kashi.^ The conjecture of C. V. Vaidya,* that the goddess was 
adopted by the Chitpavans after the Peshwa had conquered Hyderabad 
seems to be wrong, for whereas almost all families in the Konkan gave 
Amba JogM as their family goddess, in the Deccan many families 
worship the Mahalaxmi of Kolhapur or the Bhavani of Tuljapur. 
Many families do not even know the name of Amba Jogai, which is 
never the case in the Konkan. The Chitpavans must therefore have 
adopted the goddess Amba Jogai in the Konkan long before they came 
into the Deccan, where afterwards they adopted thedwo above-named 
goddesses which were very famous in the Maratha period. I have 
given the approximate date of the adoption of the goddess by the 
Chitpavans as aft er 1200 A. D,. because iu a stone inscription found 

(1) ft® , 

(2) C V. Vaidya, Private Communicaiioiu 
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in the Jogai viUags a grant to a temple is made by a Yadava Prince 
named Singhana in the year 1240. That period may thus be taken to 
be one of grat prosperity of the town as a place of sacred temples.' 

The few matriarchal customs and the prevalence of father-right 
are institutions which get a plausible explanation on the basis of the 
hypothesis of Aryan men marrying women of Dravidian stock. The 
men stuck to their patriarchal customs in all essentials and the women 
kept up their customs at least verbally, although they had no real 
significance in the social usage of the community in which they had 
been admitted. Ceremonies such as the first feeding of rice to a child 
and tyii« the cradle of the baby, which are to be performed by the 
maternal uncle were' left undisturbed as the woman usually goes to her 
parents’ house for delivery. Neither did this affect fundamentally the 
traditions of the Aryan settlers and the usages were therefore allowed 
to remain. 

The hypothesis suggested by a study of the ParaiurSma myth, 
(cf. The Journal of the University of Bombay 1932, pp. 115-139), seems 
to be borne out by this review of cultural and physical facts. The 
Chitpavans present a cultural and physical complex made up of Aryan 
and Dravidian elements, which again presupposes an Iranian and 
pre-Dravidian mixture to a lesser degree. As the history of the 
Indo-Aiyans and Dravidians shows, the former maintained an active 
iutercouise with the Iianiaus after colonising India and before that 
period were united as one tribe in their wanderings from the cradle of 
the Aryans, while the latter living among the negroid pre-Dtavidians 
centuries before and after the Aryan immigration could not escape 
racial mixture. To-day all these racial elements are mixed more or less 
thoroughly into a homc^neons community, but sometimes one sees 
types representing the four elements in their purity. The main 
components however are the Aryan and the Dravidian racial elements. 

IRAWATI KaRV6 


( 1) Arch. Surv^ Sep. Western Cirde, Vol. IIL o. 49. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE HORROR OF INCEST AND 
OF THE OEDIPUS COMPLEX 

“ Views which have developed out of the observation of Viennese neuroses 
between 1890 and 1920 prove tbemaelves poor tools when applied to problems 
of totem and taboo, even when the application is made in a very clever way.”i 

— C. G. Jung. 

Why don’t you marry your mother ? 

For most men the reaction to such a question will be the same or 
it wU vary within narrow limits. A person believing himself to be a 
wit may reply that his mother is too old or that he does hot propose to 
allow the sios of bis father to be visited on himself. But the average 
man will refuse to believe that you are serious when you put him a 
question of this nature. If, however, he is convinced as to your 
seriousness his reaction w'Ould most probably range from an indignant 
“What a question ?” to an expression of disgust and anger and, in 
some cases, to an unpleasant manifestation of pugnacity discomforting 
to die questioner. Such an attitude will at least enable the average 
man to evade some thinking which would be necessary in order to find 
an excuse for the sexual neglect of his mother and sister. 

For the civilized man to-day the very thought of sexual relation- 
ships with his mother, sister or daughter is abhorrent. This attitude 
towards incest is so ingrained in him that he passes through life 
undisturbed by any curiosity regarding the general absence of incestuous 
relationships. He is helped in the maintenance of this attitude by the 
fact that all around him the same attitude prevails so that there are 
not many glaring exceptions to arouse his curiosity and disturb his 
equanimity. If some cases of incest come to his knowledge they are 
promptly disposed off by an expression of contempt for the freaks who 
are believed to be exceptions to the general rule. He takes it for 
granted that abhorrence for incest should exist since he believes that 
man must detest incest by his very nature. He assumes that the horror 
of incest is inborn. 

The more thoughtful man rationalizes this conclusion. He asks : 
“Will all men possess the same attitude unless it is instinctive ? 
Would it be so universal, would it be so extensive in its hold through 
space and time and would it be so intense unless it is embedded in the 
mental make-up of man from his very birth ?” In this, as in the case 

1. C. G. Jung. Art. on “Sigmund Freud in his Hiatorical Setting” In 
Characler atid PirsoitaHt^, p. 55, Vol. k No. I, Sept. 1932. 
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o£ many of bis sentiments (like patriotism and race-prejudice) he seeks 
the sanction of beredity-of “Human Nature”— and probably of 
biol(^cal utility in order to sustain his belief. He further supports it 
by a refusal to notice facts which may disturb his poise. And if be 
cannot help notidng them he accounts for them by rationalized 
explanations. He is reluctant to know the truth since, for him, 
ignorance conduces to a happier mental state than knowledge. 

But it will not require a very detailed acquaintance with ethno- 
logy to cause a violent disturbance in the placidity with which the 
universal prevalence of the horror of incest, through space and time 
is taken for granted. A study of the cultural history of various 
peoples with their varying beliefs, customs and institutions shows that 
the horror of incest is not as universal as it is supposed to be. Conse- 
quently, those who believe in horror of incest to be inborn on dw 
ground that it has been universally prevalent throughont history and 
among all peoples, are not justified in their belief, Incestuous 
unions, socially condemned or disapproved of in some cases, and 
tolerated, approved of or even enjoined ia others, have occurred in the 
past and continue to occur to-day. It is common knowledge that the 
Aucient Egyptian Pharaohs and the Ptolemies had brother-sister 
marriages and oven to this day among royalty, incestuous unions are 
frequently allowed.' Marriage between brother and sister was "a real 
custom in ancient Egypt”.* In Peru® and in Persia* such marriages 
existed in ancient times. Marriages between brothers and sisters 
ware licit among the Syrians, Athenians and ancient Jews.® The old 
Prussians married almost any blood-relative except their mothers.® 
Among the Malasi "incest between^brother and sister existed in olden 
days and there are certain family scandals told especially about the 
rulic^ clan. The passions repressed by tribal tradition breaks 
through even more violently and openly” to-day.’ In the island of 
Kawai off the coast of New Guinea “a father may take his own daughter 
to wife”® A similar custom prevails in some of the Solomon Islands.* 
Among the Kalaogs of Java mother and son union is considered 
commendable.'® Among the Piojes of Equador the widow often takes 

1. EdwardWesterraarck : Humcm Marriage, 

2. J. G. Fraaer : The Golden Bough-AdonU, AtHs, Osiris, Vol. H, pp. 314 sq. 

3. R. Lo'wie : Pritmlive Soetetf, p. 15. 

4. G. E. Howard : IfisCory of Mairimoniat InslituHons, Vol. I, p. 12S. 

6. A. Forel: The Sexual Queslion, p. 16i. 

6. Edward Westermarck : The ffistory of Hitman Marriage, Vol. H, p. 87. 

7. B. Malinowski ; Ses andRepression in Savage Sociely, p. 97. 
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her son and the widower his daughter in place of the deceased spouse.’ 
Among the Eastern Tinne of North-West America instances of men 
united to their mothers, sisters or daughters are far from rare, and the 
Southern Indians of the Tinne stock occasionally cohabit with their 
own mothers and frequently espouse their sisters and dai^hters.^ In 
Melanesia though a girl has sex-intcrests outside the home "they do 
not always preclude the occurrence of father-daughter incest”.* Father- 
daughter incest is by no means rare amoi^ the Trobrianders* and 
there are among these people a number of cases of brother-sister 
incest.* Brother-sister incest is common among the Antambahoaka of 
South-Eastern Madagaskar. Such intercourse, far from being abhor- 
rent, is believed to lead to fortune.* Among the Banyoro brother- 
sister and father-daughter marriages are permissible.^ The King of 
Warna has in his harem even his sisters and daughters.® In Boi^in- 
ville and Buka in the Sobmon Group a father "not infrequently 
consorts with his daughter and begets children by her”.* In Hawai, 
marriage between brothers and sisters was a well-known institution 
and father and daughter marri^es have occurred among the chiefs.” 
In Marshall Islands instances of father-daughter and brother-sister 
incest are known.” In the Malay Archipelago marriages between 
brothers and sisters and between parents and children are said to 
occur in certain tribes.” In the southern districts of Minahassa the 
same kind of incestuous marriages were frequent.’* Among the 
Karenes of Tenassorim incestuous relationships of the same type were 
not uncommon.’* In some Brazilians tribes a brother and a sister 
often dwell together as man and wife.’* Among the Wateita marriage 
between brother and sister is not infrequent though it is socially disap- 
proved.’® Among tribes of the lower Murray and lower Darling "incest of 
gvery grade continually occurs."” "A considerable number of bstances 
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are known", says Briffault “of tribes where incestuons relations habitually 
take place and are allowed, and such instances have doubtless abounded in 
the most primitive societies”.' Among many Indian tribes of Central 
America “incest is said to be always practised when the eldest daughter 
accompanies the father for a few days into the mountains in order to 
prepare his maize bread for him”.' Among peasants, the attempts of 
fether on daughter are very frequent. This seems especially to be 
the case amot« the Latin races. ... In Rumania the occurrence of this 
type of mcest is very common among peasants, and so it seems 
to be in Italy.”' The German Gypsies allow brother-sister marriages.* 
and in France during the last century, it was not very uncommon for 
fathers “to live in concubinage with their own daughters.”® In Europe 
among the lower classes of the population there is not infrequently “a 
complete absence of any conception of the immorality of incest,"' 
And even among the higher classes intercourse between boys and girls 
of the same famEy is by no means rare.' Incest is common is Switzer- 
land, especially among the inhabitants of isolated mountain chalets.* 
“In certain epochs the tendency to incestuous unions is remarkable as 
in the period of the French Rococo when it was introduced by sugges- 
tion on a large scale and manifested itself with alarming frequency”.' 

In addition to these instances, in certain cases incestuous inter- 
course has a ceremonial or religious significance as in the case of some 
defloration ceremonies in which the father is the person who under- 
takes defloration or in certain cases of jus prima noctis ( as among 
the Kurnaadaburi of Australia)'® where the father of the bride is 
allowed access to her. Similarly, in Saturnalia and in annual or more 
frequent sexual orgies, “not only no relationship was respected but in 
many instances those persons expressly came together who on ordinary 
occasions were not permitted to marry.”" Even among tribes which 
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strongly disapprove of incestuous relationships in general “the act of 
incest is nevertheless positively enjoined in certain drcmnstances as a 
mode of ensuring good luck.”^ 

The foregoing illustrations must have made it clear that incestuous 
intercourse, socially enjoined, approved of, tolerated or condemned, has 
been in existence in a considerable measure. The horror of incest is, 
therefore, fer from universal and consequently universality cannot be 
invoked to support the belief that the horror is instinctive. As for the 
contention that the horror of incest is so great that only an instinctive 
reaction can possess the intensity of feeling which goes with it, we may 
say that in many of our sentiments the intensity of feeling is as great 
even though the contents of these sentiments are admittedly acquired. 
For instance, consider the love of the patriotic soldier for the King or 
the flag, the horror of the Victorian dame for short skirts and shingles 
or that of so many modern men for nudity and new ideas. Besides, 
the horror of incest ( in its wider sense ) attaches with equal intensity 
to the violation of all rules of exogamy irrespective of their nature.* 
The horror is the same though the distinctions regarding incestuous 
and noa-incestuous unions are, as Wissler says, “variable and 
arbitrary,”* For some people tbe horror is confined to intercourse 
between parent and child or brother and sister | for some it extends 
to cousins ; and for some to whole totemic groups and tribes. 

The belief in the instinctive nature of the horror of incest cannot, 
therefore, be justified either on the ground of universality or on that of 
intensity. Indeed these two characteristics are not at all the exclusive 
attributes of instinctive tendencies. The mere facts of universality and 
intensity of an attitude axe not in themselves sufficient to enable us to 
conclude that all our reactions which possess these qualities are inborn 
or instinctive. Our habits often possess the same attributes. Man’s 
desire to wear clothes is well-nigh universal and his reaction towards 
nudity is very intense (consider, for instance, the persecution of the 
Dukobhots) and yet no one can r^htly ascribe this desire to instinct. 

Similarly, homosexuality is almost universally condemned and the 
feeling of aversion it arouses possesses great intensity ; and yet to say 
that this attitude towards homosexuality is instinctive would be to ig- 
nore the fact that homosexuality forms a stage in the normal develop, 
ment of the sexual impulse. 

Bat apart from these facts which point out the possibility of a 
non-instinctive explanation of universal phenomena, the alleged in- 
stinctive’nature o f the horror of incest may be challenged on another 
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^ound. The view that the horror of incest is instinctive cannot be 
reconciled with any plausible theory of instinct. Even if we admit for 
the sake of argument the wrong assumption that instinctive tendencies 
embody pre-determined definite objects, the horror of incest cannot be 
regarded as instinctive. What is the object to which the attitude of 
horror is attached? Do we possess an inborn knowledge of the rela- 
tionship which we call incest and is the feeling of horror innately asso- 
ciated with that which is thus known as incest ? Is there anything to 
show that from one's birth one’s mother, sister or daughter is instinct- 
ively perceived in a totally different— and sexually repulsive— light as 
contrasted with other women ? There is no evidence to induce us to 
believe that there is an inborn recognition of the concepts of such com- 
plex relationships as that of ‘'motherhood", “sisterhood" or 
“daughterhood". Since such an instinct knowledge of relationships is 
not possible it is clear that no attitude— of horror or otherwise— can be 
inherently associated with incest. 

The attribution of the horror of incest to an instinct must there- 
fore be abandoned. As a matter of fact such a view has not been 
scientifically advocated by anyone because of the difficulties involved. 
But Westerroarck has attempted to surmount these difficulties by 
arguing that the horror of incest is not itself instinctive in the sense 
that it is an inherited attitude towards sexual relationships of an inces- 
tuous kind but that it is natural in the sense that it is derived from a 
tendency which is instinctive — the tendency of persons living closely 
together to have sexual aversion for each other. “ Generally speak- 
ing,” he says, “there is a remarkable absence of erotic feelings be- 
tween persons living closely together from childhood. Nay more, in 
this as in many other cases, sexual indifference is combined with the 
positive feeling of aversion when the act is thought of For Wes- 
termarck, therefore, it is not the fact of relationship that is responsible 
for the aversion towards incest. According to him it is a tendency by 
which the sexual sensibility of man becomes dulled with regard to 
those with whom he has been living in close proximity from earliest 
childhood. Since these latter persons are almost always the relatives 
of a man the horror of incest naturally exists with regard to the closest 
relatives. 

In support of his theory he puts forward the argument that even 
the lower animals display aversion for sexual intercourse with close 
relatives. This argument has been adequately answered by evidence 

1. Edward Westennarck; Tht Hislorj of Human Marriage, Vol. U, 
pp. 192 sq. This is also the view of Crawley ( The Msstk Rose. Vol. I, p. 269) 
and of G. E. Howard { The Bstorf of Matrimonial Instiiuiions, Vol. I, p. 130 )- 
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from the behaviour of the bwer animals and the conclusion has been 
reached that animals do not possess any marked aversion to incest.^ 
But the main prop on which Westermarck supports his theory 
seems to be the alleged universal prevalence of the horror of incest 
amoi^ mankind. 

As we have already seen the exceptions to the so called universa- 
lity of the attitude are by no means inconsiderable, But in reply to 
the statement that the horror of incest is not universal Westermarck 
asserts that he does not see how the exceptions pointed oat by various 
authorities affect the theory advanced by him. “I have no doubt”, bo 
argues, "that in the %vorld generally homosexual practices are infinitely 
more frequent than incest ; and nevertheless nobody would consider 
this frequency to be 'fatal’ or even 'hostile’ to the common view that 
there is normally a feeling of love between the sexes”®. Obviously, 
Westermarck is relying on a false analogy. The occurrence of incest 
is a direct contradiction of the theory that an aversion to incest exists, 
whereas the existence of homosexual practice does not imply a contra- 
diction of man’s heterosexuality. Homosexual practices and hetero- 
sexuality are not mutually e.xclusive while the occurrence of incest and 
the abhorrence for incest are definitely so. As a matter of fact a ten- 
dency towards homosexuality is believed to be one of the "component 
instincts” — as one of the those tendencies which exist during the earlier 
stages of man's sexual development. And yet the existence of such a 
tendency is by no means incompatible with the essential heterosexuality 
of man. Westermarck’s analogy is, therefore, obviously faulty. 

Westermarck further argues that "considering the great variability 
to which the sexual instinct is subject it is not astounding that cases 
of what we call incestuous intercourse sometimes do occur. It seems 
to me more remarkable that the abhorrence of incest should be so 
general and the exceptions to the rule so few.”® 

But is the occurrence of incest so very rare as Westermarck 
believes it to be ? We have already noted a number of instances of 
incest about which we have definite knowledge. Abhorrence of incest 

1. Ralph de Pomerai : Marriagi—Past, Present and Future, p. 64. 

2. Westermarck : The History Human Marriage, VoL II, pp. 200 aq. 
Another erroneous argument adopted by Westermarck is that since Man 
acquired the erect posture he could be sexually attracted at a distance. But 
this is no argument in favour of an inherent aversion for those who are not 
at a distance. Because one can see the stats it does not mean that one must 
be blind to the flowers in his garden. Further according to Westermarck’s 
own belief even among non-erect animals there is a sexual preference for 
strangers. If this is so ±e adoption of the erect posture has no bearing on the 
alleged sexual preference for strangers. 

3. Edward Westermarck : Origin and Development of Moral Ideas Vol 
II, p. 373, 
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is not, therefore, as universal as it is supposed to be. Further, may 
it not be that, like all reactions which are socially condemned, the 
desire for incest wherever it is felt, is not acknowledged and that 
consequently the frequency of its occurrence may not be as little as 
Westermarck, with so many others, likes to believe ? 

Arguing against theories which advocate a non-instinctive origin 
of the horror of incest, Westermarck says, “The theories in question 
imply that the home is kept free from incestuous mtercourse by law, 
custom, or education. But even if social prohibitions might prevent 
unions between the nearest relatives, they could not prevent the desire 
for such unions. . . . • . • Nevertheless our laws against 

incest are scarcely felt as a restraint upon individual feelings. And 
the simple reason for this is that in normal cases there is no desire for 
the acts which they forbid." ^ 

Westermarck seems to have taken the absence of desire for 
incestuous intercourse for granted. I am convinced that such a desire 
is far from being the rare phenomenon which Westermarck believes it 
to be, though because of the strong social condemnation attached to 
su<b, desires and the consequent difficulty of obtaining candid admis- 
sions it is not possible to gauge its extent. But assuming for the sake 
of argument that there is an utter absence of desire for incestuous 
intercourse we need not infer from this that such absence must have 
a hereditary origin. I believe Westerraarck’s criticism of the theories 
of the non-instinctive origin of the horror of incest is based on a total 
misunderstandir* of social influences. For most men, the prohibitions 
against thieving and murder are not essential since they pas.s Ihrot^h 
life without any desires for such acts. But this does not mean that 
it is an instinctive tendency in Man not to feel such desires. As a 
matter of fact for most men most of the social laws and prohibitions 
appear to be not burdensome at all. In these, as in the case of 
unions, social influences have been responsible in cultivating 
such habits of thought, feeling and action - and surroundings and 
environment are so adjusted to facilitate these habits that the 
individual does not feel the strain of social rules and prohibitions. 
So long as social rules do not come into direct conflict with man’s im- 
pulses they need not necessarily be felt as prohibitions at all. 

It may be remembered that the attitude of aversion towards 
incest does not exist from the earliest childhood, as it should if it was 
instinctive, but becomes established much latter. During their child- 
hood brothers and sisters in the sav^e as well as the civilized world* 

1. Westermarck : The History of Human Marriage, Vok II, pp. 192 sq. 

2. Westermarck : The History oj Human Marnage. Vol. U, pp. 200 sq. 
Among the Azacds it is quite normal for chQdreo to have their first sexual 
acts with their sisters, and only admonitrons and threats are their sexual 
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often play sexually together and it requires social infiiiences and 
pressure for them to realize that there is somethii« undesirable in what 
they do. Education and inhibition have, therefore, a great deal to do 
with the cultivation of the attitude towards incest. 

Further, Westermarck seems to have overlooked the fact that 
not an inconsiderable number of adjustments are adopted even by 
grown up persons to avoid the temptation of incest e.g., isolation while 
dressing, sleepii^, etc. and the custom of avoiding sisters and cousins 
which prevails among so many primitive peoples.* If instinct was 
relied upon it would not be necessary to separate the beds of boys and 
girls at or before the age of puberty when in their childhood they ware 
allowed to sleep in a common bed. It is the assumption of the 
improbability of the existence of sexual activities in the child that is 
responsible for the fact that a commbn bed for children is considered 
permissible and it is the reali^tion of the possibility of incest that 
leads to the adoption of precautions such as the separation of beds 
when childhood has passed. The precautions adopted by some peoples 
to avoid the intermingling of brothers and sisters — of male and female 
members of the household generally — indicates a fear of the possible 
occurrence of forbidden sexual relationships. Apprehension of incest 
has led even to the enactment of laws ‘'again and s^ain forbidding 
priests to have mothers or sisters to keep house foe them.’’® 

Again, Westermarck’s belief that it is the fact of living in close 
proximity with each other that dulls the .sexual sensibility of close 
relations does not explain ail cases of the horror of incest. In some 
cases living in close proximity is not essential for the absence of sexual 
desires and the existence of the horror of incest. Among certain 
peoples, for instance in Melanesia, brothers and sisters are separated 
from earliest childhood® and yet the horror of incest is as great as in the 
case of others who do not separate them. The intensity of the feeling 
regarding totemic incest is very great though the people who betong to 
the same totem do not live in close proximity with each other from 
their earliest childhood. Now if in these cases a non-instinctive factor 
can be evoked as an explanation for the attitude towards incest, are we 
not entitled to demand that such possible explanations be eliminated 
before resorting to the instinct theory of the horror of incest in any 
form whatever ? 

desires directed in other channels. ( Brenda Z. Seligman. Art. on “The Inceet 
Barrier.” British Jaurnd of Psychology, January 1932. 

1. J. G. Frazer ; Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. II, p. 135. 

2. A. M. Huth -. The Marriage cf Near Kin, p. 112. 

3. Malinowski : Sexud Life of Savages in North-West Melanesia, p. 437. In 
China intense borror attaches to marriage between persons having the same 
family name though these may be living hundreds of miles apart. 
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“The analogy of the lower animals”, says Hath, “the habits of 
savage people, the records of crime, and the opinion of those whose 
business it is to portray human conduct are sufficient proof that what- 
ever the origin of the prohibited degrees it is not due to any natural 
horror implanted in mankind”.^ Considering the evidence before ns 
and considering also the theoretical objections against Westermarck’s 
view we are entitled to conclude that the horror of incest is neither 
instinctive nor does it inevitably spring from any instinctive tendency, 

But Sigmund Freud goes to the other extreme when ha postulates 
the theory that Man is born with an unconscious desire to kill his 
father and marry his mother — that he is born with what he has chosen 
to call the Oedipus Complex. We will consider the origin of the en- 
tire complex later. Here our concern is with Freud’s belief that not 
only do we not have an inherent aversion towards incest but that man 
has a positive innate tendency to commit incest. This desire for in- 
cest exists, according to Freud, in a repressed and therefore uncons, 
clous form, that is to say, a man does not normally become consdoos 
of this desire, but does so only under exceptional circumstances. In 
support of his view Freud points out that the existence of this desire 
is manifested not only in the myths a^d legends of a great number of 
peoples but also in dreams in which incestuous wishes are symbolically 
expressed and fulfilled, and in the thought processes of the neurotic.’ 

But none of the arguments brought forward by Freud proves that 
the desire for incest is inherent. It may be that the myths and legends 
in which the desire is supposed to be imaginatively satisfied and the 
dreams and the thought- processes of the neurotic, are an indication of 
the universality of unconscious incestuous desires.’ But this does not prove 
its instinctive nature since universality, as we have seen, is no proof of 
innateness. The evidence brought forward by Freud may show that 
the desire exists widely but it cannot prove that the desire is inborn. 

In support of his theory Freud cites with emphatic approval 
Frazer's argument that if the desire for incest is not instinctive it will 

1. A. M, Huth: JTw Marriage Near Kin, p. 14 

2. Sigmund Freud : Totem artd Taboo. 

3. Mythe and legends embodying Incest are likely to have been invented, 
like so many others, for the purpose of maintaining existing moral standards, 
They arc supposed to possess an educative value since they show the conse- 
quences of defying the moral code. In such cases the breach of a rule is 
taken only as a hypothetical case to illustrate the consequences of the breach 
and It may not indicate any general state of affairs in an earlier epoch and 
consequently have no historical significance at all. As for the satisfaction of 
incestuous desires in dreams— symbolically or otherwise— is it not a fact that a 
num^ oi wishes, the origins of which are admittedly non-inatinctive find 
satisfacuon in dreams ? How often do we dream that the person we dislike or 
hate, e. g., the schoolmaster or the boss, is injured or killed I 
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not be universally condemned as a crime. “ The law," says Frazer, 
" only forbids men to do what their instincts incline them to do ; what 
nature itself prohibits and punishes it would be superfluous for the law 
to prohibit and punish. Accordingly we may safely assume that crimes 
forbidden by law are crimes which many men have a propensity to 
commit. If there was no such propensity there would be no such 
crimes, and if no such crimes were committed, what need to forbid 
them ? Instead of assuming, therefore, from the l^al prohibition of 
incest that there is a natural aversion to incest, we ought rather to 
assume that there is a natural instinct in favour of it."^ 

Frazer’s argumeut rests on two fallacious assumptions. The first 
is his belief that one must either have a natural desire for a thing or 
have aversion for it. He forgets that our desires and attitudes do not 
spring innately in a predetermined form — that giving direction to the 
innate impulses is an immensely important process in the development 
of the individual. The second assumption is based on an erroneous 
conception of legal prohibitions. From the fact that a desire which is 
never felt does not require laws to punish its occurrence, one 
cannot deduce that if there is a law against the overt manifestation of 
a particular kind of desire the latter must be universal and innate. It 
is not necessary that a desire should be universal and inborn to re- 
quire a law against its overt expression. In every society there are 
laws against murder— including matricide. .Are we to infer from this 
law that man has an inborn propensity to kill his mother Similarly 
the law against bestiality is universal. May we infer from this that 
man is not heterosexual but possesses an inborn propensity for bes- 
tiality ? Clearly such an argument is absurd. The fact is that laws 
are not made as merely inhibitive agents of what are supposed to be 
instinctive propensities of man. They are meant as a guard against 
possibilities. Man's natural tendencies are initially loose and have no 
specific directions. They are capable of being directed in a number of 
channels. Some of them may be undesirable. It is to guard against 
the possibility of our impulses assuming these undesirable directions 
that laws are made and not merely as inhibitive agents which have the 
faction of suppressing well-defined innate tendencies. Certain de- 
sires, r^rded as socially harmful, are likely to arise and find expres- 
sion in behaviour, under certain circumstances. Neither these desires 
nor the circumstances under which they are likely to arise are normal 
And yet as precautions against the occurrence of these desires laws 
have to be fram ed and social attitudes formed. Man has no innate 


L J. G. Frazer : Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. IV, p 97 

assumption would be fatal to the Freudian view itself For 
man wm be, then, bom with two antagonistic desires towards the mother-the 
one to love her and the other to kill her. 
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propensity to satisfy his sexual desire by having intercourse with any 
specific person. But it is possible that he may seek sexual gratifica- 
tion in incestuous intercourse. Hence the necessity of the law to 
prevent such a possibility. 

The foregoing discussion shows that Freud is not justified in 
regarding the desire for incest as innate. It also shows ns the way to 
the correct interpretation of the taboo on incest. The law ^inst 
incest is adopted by man in order to guard against the possibility of 
man’s sexual desires beii^ incestuously directed. The mother, the 
sister and daughter are females and as such are capable of arousing 
sexual desires in the son, the brother or the father, possessing as they 
do the sexual characters necessary for the purpose of sexual attraction. 
It is the recognition of this possibility of incest rather than that of any 
innate propensity towards it, that is responsible for the law against 
incest. 

But, it may be argued, why has it been thought necessary to 
impose such a taboo on a world-wide scale for centuries past ? Why 
should Man have considered it necessary to prohibit incest at all ? And 
how has this universal attitude of abhorrence towards incest come 
about ? 

Let us first consider why man has deemed it necessary to forbid 
incest. 

Not an inconsiderable body of opinion inclines to the view that 
the incest taboo has been imposed because Man found that inbreeding 
is harmful to the species.' The advocates of this view hold that 
inbreeding results in the deterioration of the species and that Man 
having observed the evil effect of inbreeding thought it desirable for 
the benefit of the species to prohibit sexual intercourse between close 
relations. 

This belief has been found to be lacking in a scientific basis. 
The assumption of the harmfulness of inbreeding has been thoroughly 
refuted, it being the considered opinion of scientists to-day ( sup- 
ported by convincing experimental evidence) that inbreeding in and 
of itself is not harmful.* But even if it was proved that inbreeding 
is harmful still the assumption that primitive man who is wont to find 
a m^ical cause for every evil and who, so often, does not even know 
the connection between sexual intercourse and procreation, studied the 
effects of inbreeding scientifically over a prolonged period of time thus 

1. This view has been advocated by L H. Morgan, Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
Henry Maine. Howitt and others. 

2, W. E. Castle: Genetics and EugeniM, pp. 291 aq^. 

E. M. East : llere^ and Human Affairs, p. 154. 

Wiggam : Tftt Pnat of the ffomHy Tree, p. 149. 
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adopting a method of study of social phenomena which is not applied 
without difficulty even to-day; and on the basis of his studies imposed 
a taboo which became universal, is on the face of it untenable. 

Equally improbable is Elliot-Smith’s theory that the taboo was 
imposed on the people by the earliest Egyptians who reserved the 
marriage of brother and sister as the distinguishing privilege of royalty.^ 
If it was customary for men before the imposition of this restriction to 
have incestuous marriages it must have been one of the many customs 
and adjustments common to royalty and laymen alike. Why, then, 
should this particular mode of distinguishing the royalty from all other 
men have been adopted when a great number of other privileges could 
as easily be reserved for royalty as this one ? If, however, the 
prohibition of incest existed before but was set aside as a special 
privilege for royalty, clearly the prohibition ante-dates the privil^e 
and cannot be said to originate in it. Further how is the parent-child 
taboo to be accounted for on the basis of this theory ? Smith’s theory 
leaves these objections unanswered. But even if adequate explanations 
could be found (or these objections, is it possible that the taboo which 
was imposed in order to supply a distinguishing mark to the royalty 
should persist through sheer inertia, with the same strength and in an 
undanged form for thousands of years long after it has ceased to 
perform the function for which it was meant and after it has lost ail its 
significance in the system of man's ideas and attitudes ? 

Smith's theory lacks even the merit which the former one 
possesses viz., the recognition of the fact that the incest taboo was an 
outcome of social experience. The nature of the experience, as we 
have seen, is erroneously conceived, but the theory implies the 
essential fact that it is social experience from which the incest taboo is 
derived — that the attitude towards incest is not inborn but is one 
which is cultivated. 

The question then will be, what kind of social experience was it 
which necessitated the imposition of this prohibition ? 

During the course of Man’s past he found that certain organiza- 
tions were indispensable for the solidarity of the group and for its 
continuation. Of these be found the family to be the most important 
group since it served as an adjustment in which a number of his most 
important needs were satisfied. The family was essential not merely 
for the protection and care of the offspring, but it was also required 
for the transmission of social expereince — as an ^ent through which the 
growing child learnt to equip itself for life and especially for its life 
within the group. It was not merely the growth and safety of the 
child in a physical sense that the family has to look after. It has been 

1. G, Elliot Smith -. Human History, p. 307. 
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one of the indispensable functions of the family to equip the child with 
the cultural heritage of the past so that the child maybe enabled to 
face the world with the material and social adjustments evolved by 
man; It was discovered that for the purposes of the group— with 
which the welfare and the very existence of the individual is inextri- 
cably bound up— the maintenance of a harmonious and prolonged 
family-life was indispensable. Not only this. It was found that if 
man's social heritage is to be adequately transmitted, those persons 
who are to impart and those who are to receive the products of social 
experience must stand in such a relationship with each other— must 
have such attitudes towards each other — that the transmission of 
culture may become possible. It was also found necessary that such 
attitudes should persist for a prolonged period of time and not cease 
with the physical maturity of the offspring— that the family, with 
these attitudes, should continue to exist even after the maturity of the 
offspring. 

It must have been discovered during the course of Man’s long and 
laborious process of learning that the occurrence of incest is a 
disruptive force in the family and to the system of attitudes which it 
involves, that it causes the disruption of the family long before the 
time when the individual can afford to dispense with the family since 
in Man psychic sexual maturity often precedes physical maturity by 
a considerable period of time. Incestuous relationships within the 
family are bound to create various complications which undermine the 
solidarity of that group. For instance, it will create jealousy. Or, it 
will create between the members who indulge in incestuous intercourse 
that sort of intimacy and partiality for each other os also a 
preference for relative isolation from the rest of the group, which wiU 
have unfavourable consequences for the family. More than that the 
occurrence of incest will destroy just those attitudes which are 
indispensable for the transmission of culture. As Malinowski says : 
“Within the family the sentiment between mother and child begins 
with the early sensuous attachment which binds the two with a deep 
innate interest. Later on, however, this attitude has to change. The 
mother’s function consists in educatii^, guiding and exercising cultural 
influence and domestic authority. As the son grows up he has to 
respond to this by the attitude of submission and reverence. During 
childhood, that is during the extremely long period in psychological 

1. Goldenweiaer opines that transmission of culture in primitive society 
occurs through (I) objective material acquirements and (ii) from parent 
to child. ( Goidenweiser: CirilizoKoB, p. 402). But even tn the former 

the meaning of the acquirements and the mode of using them have to be 
transmitted by the older generation and particularly by the members of the 
family. 
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reckoning which occurs after weaning and before maturity, emotions 
of reverence, dependence, respect as well as strong attachment must 
give the leading tone to the boy’s relation to his mother. At the same 
time also a process of emancipation, of severing all bodily contacts 
most proceed and become completed. The family at this stage is 
essentially a cultural, and not a biological workshop. The father and 
mother are training the child into independence and into cultural 
maturity ; their physiolc^ical rdle is already over. 

Now into such a situation the inclination towards incest would 
enter as a destructive element. Any approach of the mother with 
sensnal or erotic temptations would involve the disruption of the 
relationship so laboriously constructed. Mating with her will have 
to be, as all mating must be, preceded by courtship, and a type of 
behaviour completely incompatible with submission,' dependence and 
reverence. The mother moreover is not alone. She is married to 
another male. Any sensual temptation will not only upset completely 
the relationship between son and mother but also indirectly that 
between son and father. Active hostile rivalry would replace the 
harmonious relationship”.® Thus “incest must be forbidden because 

incest is incompatible with the establishment of 

the first foundations of culture. In any type of civilization in which 
custom, morals and law would allow incest the family could not 
continue to exist At maturity we would witness the breaking up of 
the family, hence complete social chaos and an impossibility of 
coatmuing cultural tradition. Incest would mean the upsetting of 
age distinctions, the mixing up of generations, the disorganization of 
sentiments and a violent exchange of rhles at a time when the family 
is the most important educative medium”.' 

Brother-sister incest also would lead to a failure iu the proper 
performance of the functions of the family. Those members of the 
honsehold who practise incest will have a tendency to be partial 
towards each other and to be relatively isolated from other members of 
the family — a tendency which is detrimental to the interests of the 
family group and to life within that group. It will also lead to the 
failure of one of the chief functions of the family viz., the cultivation of 
habits in which the impulses of the individual are inhibited, directed 
and sublimated in the interests of the group. The' solidarity of the family 

1. The willingness of the male to fulfil the wishes of the female in court- 
ship must not be confused with the attitude of submission. The former Is not 
a submissive attitude at all. If the son courts the mother he at once attains a 
footing of equality with her and his attitude becomes that of the dominant 
male, 

2. Malinowski ; Sm aiij Repiessloii iit Savage Sociely, pp. 250 sq. 

3. Ibid. 
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may be farther affected by the operation of conscious or sub-conscious 
parental jealousy and by another important factor, emphasized by 
Brenda 2. Seligman, vis., the creation of rivalry between father and 
son on one hand and between brothers on the other.' 

It is. therefore, the reali 2 a.tion of the necessity of maintainii^ the 
integrity of the family that has been responsible for the incest taboo. 
It is a product of culture for the maintenance of culture. Through the 
slow process of social experience, after probably thousands of errors 
and payment of penalties for them and after a number of attempts at 
the discovery of the causes of these, Man must have found in incest the 
factor that is destructive of one of his most important and indispens- 
able institutions — the more important in those times when the family 
served more fully all the biological functions attached to it and in 
addition the cultural functions which are now relegated to other agen- 
cies and institutions like the state and the school. The causal connec- 
tion between incest and the disruption of the family must have been 
grasped, directly and indirectly, by the observation of a number of 
correlations through a long period of time. And with the progressive 
realization of the connection between incest and the disintegration of 
the family, a number of adjustments must have been introduced gradu- 
ally leading up to the prohibition of incest after, perhaps, attempts at 
a number of other adjustments had been made as a solution of the 
problem and abandoned. The prohibition introduced by Man for his 
cultural needs has become universal and firmly established probably 
after passing through a number of vicissitudes, with a history of deve- 
lopment which is common to so many generally accepted social 
adjustments.^ 

1. Brenda Z. Seligman. Art. on 'The Incest Barrier : Its BOIe in Social 
OrBaniiation," in Tha BHtish Journal of Psychology, January 1932, p, 260. The 
jealous of the mother and sisters must also bo reckoned with, 

2. It Is not difficult to understand bow the attitude of horror towards 
incest is cultivated. Long before the child grows to its phyacal maturity he 
sees around him an entirely non-sexual attitude between parents and children 
and between brothers and sisters. Should he feel incestuous desires, they 
are promptly inhibited by admonitions and punishments the inhibition being 
facilitated by the fact that incestuous desires arc felt, owing to the precedence 
of psychic maturity over physical maturity, at a time when th^ do not possess 
the overwhelming strength which springs from physiological need. All 
expressions of incestuous desires meet with the strongest condemnation from 
those whom the child loves, respects and fears. In addition to these inhibitive 
agents his own habits and sentiments help him in maintaining an aversion for 
incest. As he grows he becomes so habituated to perceive his mother and 
sister in a non-sexual light— he preedves them on a ^ne so remote from the 
sensation plane— that the stimuli of sight, toudi, hearing and smell which are 
so potent in sexual selection fail to affect him so far as his mother and sister are 
concerned. If sometimes they do, the already established aversion for sexual 
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The horror of incest, therefore, can be accounted for as a non- 
inherited characteristic of man’s mind which is acquired by every 
individual through cultural influences for cultural purposes. 

But according to Freud the horror of incest is only one element 
of the conscious counterpart of the Oedipus Complex. This complex 
— to kill the father and marry the mother — is, for the Freudians the 
nuclear complex, one of the basic elements of man’s mind on which so 
many of his attitudes and so much of his behaviour depend. To this 
complex they also attribute the origin of a number of human customs 
and institutions, iacludii^ man’s social organization, moral restrictions 
and religion. For them, “ the b^innings of religion, ethics, society 
and art meet in the Oedipus Complex.”* 

It is not our purpose here to enter into a discussion as to whether 
or not this unconscious desire — to kill the father and marry the mother 
— exists in every human being and in the same form. Our concern is 
to inquire into the possible origin of such a desire if it exists. Dr. 
Freud has ad\’Ocated a fantastic theory to account for the alleged uni- 
versal prevalence of the Oedipus Complex. He believes that in the 
earliest times when Man had just evolved ont of his anthropoid ances- 
tors, these desires were conscious. The desires were an outcome of 
the conditions that prevailed in the primal horde, the Cyclopean family 
in which man was supposed to live in those times. In this horde the 
father was the strongest male and os such be monopolised all the 
women available, including his own grown up daughters, so that the 
sons — the younger men — were left witliout mates. The horror of in- 
cest was non-existent at the time hence tlie males consciously and 
freely desired their mothers. But in tlie fulfilment of their desire for 
their mothers the father was a formidable obstacle. Being jeaious of 
these younger men — his sons — he expelled them all from the horde 
regarding them as bis sexual rivals. These brothers united themselves 
into a brother-clan and ultimately killed the father in order to pos- 
sess his women. Let us give a description of this tragic event, which 
is supposed to have occurred at the dawn of humanity, in the words of 
Dr. Freud himself. He says : “ There is only a violent jeaious father 
who keeps all the females for himself and drives away the growing 
sons...... One day the expelled brothers joined forces, slew and ate the 

father and thus put an end to the father horde. Together they dared 
and accomplished what would have remained impossible for them 
sii^iy. Perhaps some advance in culture like the use of a new wea- 
pon, had given them the feeling of superiority. Of course these 

thoughts or feelings in relation to the mother or sister prevents them from 
occupying consciousness. 

1. Sigmund Freud : Talent and Taboo, p, 2€0. the same view is endorsed 
by Freud in Civilization and its DiscoiUcats, pp. 118 sq. 
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canaibalistic savages ate their victim, This violent primal father had 
surely been the envied and feared model for each of the brothers. . . . 
They hated the father who stood so powerfully in the way of their 
BBY -nal demands and their desire for power but they also loved and 
admired him. After they had satisfied their hate by his removal and 
had carried out their wish for identification with him, the suppressed 
tender impulses had to assert themselves. This took place in the 
form of remorse, a sense of guilt was formed whioh coincided here 
with the remorse generally felt. The dead now became stronger 
than the living had been, even as we observe it to-day in the destinies 
of men. What the father’s presence had formerly prevented they 
themselves now prohibited in the psychic situation of 'subsequent obe- 
dience ’ which we know so well from psycho-analysis. They undid 
their deed by declaring that the killing of the father substitute, the 
totem, was not aUowed, and renounced the fruits of their deed by deny- 
ing themselves the liberated women. Thus they created the two 
fundamental taboos of totemism out of the sense of guilt of the son 
and for this very reason these had to correspond to the two repressed 
wishes of the Oedipus Complex.”' 

The hypothesis, as postulated by Fraud, may seem very attractive 
but when wo try to work it out in the actual primitive conditions it 
seems absolutely untenable. It must be remembered that Freud 
speaks of the time when humanity had just emerged out of its ruder 
ancestry. Our knowledge of the conditions that prevailed at the tiine 
is far from complete bnt according to Freud himself the event referred 
to ante-dates all culture and social organization. When the event 
happened there was no human langu^o and therefore no means of 
communicating thoughts in the human sense of the word. Communi- 
cation was probably carried on by the perception of instinctive reac- 
tions e. g., like the cry of the monkey. Instinctive reactions mainly 
served as the means of understanding other human beings. Mao’s ends 
were not only determined by his instincts but were also mainly satis- 
fied by instinctive reactions. No typically human adjustments existed. 
Man acted on impulse. The behaviour of man was an outcome more 
or less wholly of external causation e. g., activity for obtaining food was 
initiated either by the feeling of hunger or by the perception of food 
material. His behaviour was typically unintelligent. There was little 
or no conscious cognition of ends and the manipulation of means for 
the satisfaction of ends. There was no foreplanning, no forethought. 
The stimuli which aroused accused man's reactions were not separated 
from the latter by any great gulf of time. They dominated the whole 
mind for the time and demanded satisfaction at once so that the desire 

1, Sigmund Freud : Totem and Taboo, pp. 235 sq. 
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aod the reactions leading to its satisfaction occurred vzithin a short 
period of time. The higher integrations typical of the human mind 
could not have existed at all or if they did tliey must have been in an 
extremely rudimentary form. 

It is under such conditions, Freud wants us to believe, that the 
event which determined according to him the whole course of human 
development and which continues to determine so much of man’s be- 
haviour to-day, took place. Let us consider a few consequences of the 
Freudian doctrine so that we may be enabled to judge its plausibility. 

During the times about which Freud speaks was there only one 
primal horde ? If so how was the species perpetuated when, through 
remorse, the brothers renounced the women after they had killed their 
father ? If there were other hordes whose females they mated with, 
two questions would arise. First, why should the expelled brothers 
have persisted in their desire for the women of their own horde in 
spite of such a formidable obstacle as the father instead of finding their 
mates from other hordes by stealing or other means. Surely their 
adherence to an unflinching desire for their own mothers could not 
have been due to any strong personal preferences since for the primitive 
man { to whom indiscriminate sexual intercourse is attributed by so 
many authorities’ ) there are no such preferences abo^•e the appetitive 
level Small differences in sexual attractiveness are not likely to deter 
him from mating. Secondly, how was the Oedipus Complex trans- 
mitted to the succeeding generations if other hordes existed ? Are we 
to believe that the same event happened identically and simultaneously 
in every one of the hordes ? To believe this would amount to believing 
in a coincidence which is, on the face of it, impossible. 

Again, are the circumstances which are supposed to have led up to 
the fantastic event postulated by Freud possible ? Freud has virtually 
postulated a general condition of mankind in which there was an utter 
absence of a provision for the satisfaction of man’s sexual needs. But 
in nature such a condition is inconceivable. If it was the habit of the 
first men to live in primal hordes of the Darwinian type the instincts 
of men must have been so adjusted that their sexual needs did not 
remain unsatisfied. The monopoly of the females by the strongest male 
to the entire exclusion of e\ erj' other male, could not have been a general 
condition of the primal horde for any length of time since such a state 
of affairs would involve a frustration of the sexual desires of the in- 
di\’idualand a hindrance to the perpetuation of the species. Even 
granting that man lived in primal hordes it must be admitted that there 
was some mechanism by which his sexual needs were satisfied. Is 

1. Morgan, Bachofen, McLennan. Lubbock, Frazer, Bloch, MuUer-Lyer, 
Bauer and others. 
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there any reason why there should be an unwarranted disturbance in 
this natural balance by a sudden increase in the jealously of the old 
male ? 

In assuming that the fierce old male’s jealousy was responsible 
for the expulsion of the youi«er males Freud forgets that the primitive 
■woman was nearly as strong as the primitive man and that she was 
not merely dominated by him in the choice of sexual selection but 
made her own choice to a great extent. If this is admitted I see no 
reason why the younger females should not choose the younger and 
more attractive males and vice versa. Would it not be possible for 
these young people to run away from the old male while he is asleep 
or away ? And if the young males are expelled would it not be possible 
for the young females to abandon the old male and join his younger 
rivals ? 

Now suppose that the young males were expelled from the horde 
as assumed by Freud. Since each one of the brothers was driven 
away from the horde as he grow up it must have taken some years 
before a number of them, adequate enough to kill the old male, was 
driven away. Are we to believe that primitive man, who was in- 
capable of any sustained intelligent pursuit of any end, nursed his 
grievance against his &ther and adhered to his passion for his mother 
throughout a prolonged period of time ? Again, these expelled brothers, 
driven away at different periods of time are not only supposed to have 
discovered and joined each other but are credited with organizing 
themselves into a group in order to take conjoint action against their 
father. They are supposed to have done this at a time when, ex 
hypothesi, social organization in any form whatever, did not exist. 

Freud himself seems to have recognised the improbability of a 
common purpose holding the brother-clan together. He ascribes the 
group existence of the brothers to the cruder factor of sexual attraction 
among the brothers. It was no common purpose on ■which the organiza- 
tion of the brother-clan was based. It was homosexual love that held 
the brothers tc^ether.' If this was so we should expect certain corol- 
laries following from such love. We should expect homosexual jealousy 
and consequent discord and a breaking up of the brother-clan since in 
the earliest human group social cohesbn must not have been so strong 
as not to succumb to the slightest tension. We should also expect an 
aversion for or at least an indifference towards normal sexual relation- 

L Freud : Totem and Taboo, p. 239. 

I assume that the brother-dan did not come into being only after the 
father was killed. It must have existed before if the union of the brothers, 
■who were separated in age and consequently expelled at different intervals of 
time is to be explained. 
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ships since such is the tendency of homosexual love. With these 
corollaries we should expect the non-fulfilment of the desire of the 
brothers to kill their father — the non-accomplishment of the “deed”. 

Further, were the sons driven away at the first manifestation of 
sexual activities ? If so they must have been driven away at a time 
when they were incapable of preserving themselves, since even for our 
earliest ancestors psychological maturity in sex preceded physical 
maturity by a considerable period of time.’ How could the species 
survive under such circumstances ? 

We will touch one more point of psychological importance in 
connection with the postulated events. Freud says that the brothers 
had a complex attitude towards the father. They hated him but they 
also loved him and respected him. It was the attitude of love and 
respect that caused the remorse after they bad killed him. Now if the 
love of the sons for their father was so strong as to lead them to 
renounce their coveted prize after they had already succeeded in 
acquiring it, is it not possible that the intensity of this love may also 
cause a softenmg of their heart when they were separated from their 
father for a long time ? If mere separation did not change their 
resolve to kill him, the sight of him — his physical presence — after a 
long time should have produced a softening and disarming effect on the 
sons when they approached him in order to kill him. 

But even if we assume that the fantastic event which Freud has 
imagined did actually occur, we have no reason to suppose that this 
solitary occurrence, however great the intensity of feeling it aroused and 
however profoundly it affected the generation which experienced it, 
could so modify the constitution of the human mind as to cause certain 
tendencies to appear and to become part and parcel of man's psyche. 
For establishing the hereditary transmission of the Oedipus Complex, 
Freud has assumed, besides the occurrence of the tragic fantasy of 
patricide, two more things. These are, first, the existence of a Mass- 
psydie — psychic and emotional continuity from one generation to 
another — and secondly, the inheritance of acquired characters. Is he 
justified in these assumptions ? 

The concept of a group-mind transcending the mind of the 
individuals who form a group has been advocated among others, by 
Bosanquet,' Bergson,® McDougall,^ Le Bon,® and Trotter.® It is not 
our purpose here to enter into a detailed discussion as to the possible 

1. C. J. Warden : Tht Evolution of Human Behaviour, p. 76. 

2. Bernard Bosanquet : Philosophical Theory cf the State. 

3. Henri Bergson : Creative Evolution. 

4. William McDougall : The Group-Mind. 

5. Gustav Le Bon : The Crotod. 

6. W. Trotter: Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. 
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truth of the conception of a group-mind or a mass-psyche. But it 
may be pointed out that in assuming a mass-psyche the protagonists of 
the ttjeory forget that a biological organism is indispensable for wh^ 
is called a 'mind'.' For whatever be our difficulties in apprehending 
the exact nature of the relationship between body and mind, between 
the physiological and the psychological processes in an organism, one 
fact stands out unchaUenged in spite of all philosophical speculations 
as to the nature of mind. It is this that body and mind are both 
attributes of a biological entity the existence of which is indispensable 
for the existence of a mind. Where a biological unit does not exist 
there can be no mind. This, in my opinion, is a strong argument 
agwnst any theory of a group-mind over and above the minds of the 
individuals who compose the group. For there is no biological entity 
of the nature of a human beii^, which we can call a human group and 
to which we may attribute a mind as easily as we do in the case of a 
human individual. It is useless to argue that just as the cells in a 
brain which are themselves units form the higher int^ation which is 
termed a brain so also each individual human being goes to form a 
higher integration which may be termed a group. And just as we 
regard mind as a counterpart of a brain (or in a wider sense of the 
whole nervous system ) so also we may regard the group mind as the 
counterpart of the group. There is no analogy between the brain and 
its cells on the one band and a gtoup-mind and individual minds on the 
other. The cells of a brain are not units in the same way as the 
individuals in a group are. Besides the cells have pre-determined 
functions to perform whereas the individuals in a group have not.’ 
If the individuais in a group seem different with diffierent functional 
values, the distinction is not inherent but acquired since the same 
individual can be trained in a variety of ways to perform varied 
functions. Again, the individual is not part of the group in the same 
sense in which a cell is a part of the brain. The relationships between 
the cells of a brain are entirely different from those of the individuals 
in their group. There is no physico-chemical connection between the 
individuals in a group as there is between the cells of a brain. The 
relationships of the cells form a new kind of organization with 
processes and functions which are different from those of an individual 
ceU but the group-mind has no new process or function which can be 
distinguished from those of the individual mind. 

1. C. S. Myers opines that there is no distinction between body and mind, 
that body and mind are ona (L.T. Hobho^. Memorial Trust Lecture on 
“The Absurdity of any Mind-Body Relation,” at University College, London, 
May 1932.) 

2. A similar criticism may be levelled against Bergson’s analogy of 
the bee and the bee-hive. (Henri Bergson : Creative Evolu^oti, p. 175,) 
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The individual may be a unit of society but the individual mind is 
not a unit of any hypothetical entity called a group-mind. No doubt 
the individual’s relationships with other individuals immensely influ- 
ence the contents of the individual’s mind. But the mental processes 
of the individual, even though influenced in their operation by the 
group, occur in the individual's mind only and not in any imaginary 
gronp-mind. The group as such does not think or feel or acf- even if 
it affects all these processes of the individual’s mind. McDot^all, one 
of the staunchest advocates of the theory of a group-mind, is himself 
not prepared to grant to the group-mind a consciousness distinct from 
the consciousness of the individual minds which compose the group. 
He is not prepared to accept a duality in consciousness by accepting a 
“ collective consciousness He argues that the fact of the indivi- 
dual's consciousness being used twice over — once as that of the individual 
and again as that of the group — is an insurmountable difliculty* in the 
way of the assumption of a collective consciousness. We may raise 
a similar objection against McDougall’s theory of the group-mind and 
say that the functions and processes of the individual’s mind are used 
twice over %vbeD the existence of a group-mind is assumed. 

The idea of a group-mind, so essential to the Freudian doctrine of 
the origin of the Oedipus complex, has been rightly criticized and dis- 
carded by a number of authorities,’ and Freud’s Mass-Psyche is no 
longer supposed to exist by any competent anthropologist.* 

But besides the assumption of a Mass-Psyche Fraud's doctrine 
requires another assumption which has been definitely disproved. It 
is essential for his theory that we believe in the hereditary transmission, 
from generation to generation, of experience which has occurred during 
the existence of a single generation in the earliest period of human 
existence. We are to believe that modifications of the contents of the 
human mind which happened in that one generation of our remotest 
ancestors have become a characteristic of human nature. In other words 
we are to believe in the “ inheritance of psychic dispositions "‘—of 
acquired characters — in the Lamarckian view that acquired traits are 
transmitted by heredilyfrom generation to generation. But biologists are 

1, R. M. Maciver : Community', pp. 75 sq, 

2- Wm. McDougaD; The Croup Mind, pp. sq. 

3- L. T. Hobhouee : Social Evolution atid Political Theory, p 9S. Wm. James : 
Psychology— Briber Course, p. 199. Knight Dunlap : Social Psychology, p. 17. p. 
Giddings: Sludicsin the Theoiy o] Human Society, p. 154. Carl Murchison; 
Social P^chotogy, p. 167. For an excellent discussion of the problem of the 
group mind see Morris Ginsberg’s ; The Psychology of Society, Chapter TV. 

4. Malinowski: Sex an.1 Repression in Savage Society, p. 155. In this 
connection it may be noted that Levy-Bruhl’s theory of ‘collective represent- 
ations’ has been thoroughly discounted. We find an able contradiction of* 
the theory in J. Murphy’s Primiiive Man, Cliapters K and X. 

5. Freud ; Totem and Taboo, p. 263. 
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in agreement in rejecting the Lamarckian hypothesis and in concluding 
that acquired characters are not transmitted.^ It is agreed that the 
germ-plasm of the individual which alone goes to make the new indivi- 
dual in reproduction, remains unaffected by changes in the somato- 
plasm. The modifications in the individual which occur in one 

1. Weismann's work which struck such a fatal blow to the Lamarckian 
view-point has received corroboration and substantiation from the work of 
biologists. Even before the rediscovery of the Mendelian principles (in 1900) 
Lloyd Morgan had found "no conclusive evidence for the transmission of 
acquired habits." [Habii and Instinct, p. 325.) a view which he later 
endorsed in the Encyclopaedia Britanoica (Art. on “Instinct" in 11th edition) 
by once again declaring in favour of the Weismannian interpretation of 
heredity. After the rediscovery of Mendel the Lamarckian view has been 
even more emphatically rejected. In 1903 J. A. Thomson wrote that no 
one was entitled to consider the transmission of acquired characters as a 
fact of inheritance 0. A. Thomson : Here^ly, p. 165.). From the evidence 
at that time available he gave a verdict of “non-proven" to the claims of 
the Lamarckian hypothesis. ( Ibid., p. 166). Since then no further advance 
has been made in support of the Lamarckian principles. The alleged 
verifications of the hypothesis have met with unfortunate ends. Griffith’s 
experiment waa found to he a coincidence; Pavlov had to withdraw his 
assertion about the inheritance of acquired traits and Paul Kammerer, whose 
experiments exercised some influence on biological thought for a time, 
had to commit suicide following a falsification of one of his important 
experiments. Other experiments, e. g. of J. W. H. Harrison, have been shown 
to be either unscientifically conducted or explicable in other ways, like the 
experiment of Wm. MacDougall (regarding the escape of e rat from a 
water-tank) which according to Jennings “can be otherwise interpreted." 
(H. S. Jennings: TTu Biologic^ Basis Human Nature, p. 344). On 
the other hand the work of biologists has caused the total abandonment of 
the theory of the inheritance of acquired characters. Most biologists 
denounce the theory in unequivocal terms. Castle accepts Weismann’s view 
and cites an Interesting experimental verification of it by which he shows 
that the transplantation of the ovaries of a black Guinea-pig into a white one 
did not affect the germcelle produced by the ovaries. (W. E. Castle : Genetics 
(UtdEugsMics, p. 66) Guyer does not believe in the transmission of acquired 
habits (Michael F. Guyer: Being Well-Born — An Introduction to Here^ 
and Eugenics, p. 258). Dr. and Mrs. Whetham hold a similar opiabn 
( The Famfy and the NaHon, p. 16.) For Conklin "almost alt the evidence 
adduced goes to disprove the Lamarckian doctrine” ( E. G. Conklin : Heredity 
and Environtnenl in the Development of Men, pp. 239 sq.) Wiggam, one 
of the latest writers on the subject of heredity finds that upto now no 
incontestable case of the transmission of an induced or acquired character 
even in the higher plants and animals has been noticed. (A. E. Wiggam : 
The fruit of the Family Tree, p. 84). Even the arch-exponent of heredity 
Sir Francis Galton found it extremely difficult to see bow acquired traits 
could be hereditarily transmitted ( Francis Galton : Natural Inheritance, p. 16). 

While biologists have accepted the non-inheritance of acquired characters, 
many psychologists have also endorsed the same principle. "Psycho- 
logists,” says Murphy, had been wary (even in the hay-day of Lamarck) of 
assuming the inheritance of acquired characters, but they have become 
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generation are therefore in no case hereditarily transmitted to the next.^ 
Freud is thus left without any legitimate means of transmitting to the 
succeeding generations the experience which the original patricide 
involved. Even granting, therefore, that the fantastic event postulated 
by Freud did actually occur, it could not possibly have been the origin 
of the Oedipus complex and of the social organization, religion, morali- 
ty and art of Man. 

But, we may be asked : If you reject this hypothesis how else do 
you account for the Oedipus Complex ? 

Though the lack of a plausible explanation in no way mitigates the 
unacceptability of a wrong theory, in this particular case we have an 
immensely more correct explanation to offer regarding the origin of 
the Oedipus Complex than the one postulated by Freud. 

As we have already stated we are not here challenging or even 
taking into consideration the trnlh of the Freudian doctrine that the 
Oedipus Complex is a human psychological trait of universal preva- 
lence.’ We have restricted our field of inquiry to the origin of the 

doubly 80 after Weismann’s work,” (Gardner Murphy: A Historical Introduc- 
turn to Modern Psvcholois, p. 357). Stout is at leaet 'Very doubtful” about the 
inheritance of acquired traits (G. F. Stout : Manual d P^chcdog^, pp. 493 sq.) 
Woodworth regards the Lamarckian theory as “gone by the board” (R. S. 
Woodworth ; Pscfcheiogf, p. 113). McDougall finds no evidence that environ- 
mentally induced characters ever become innate (Wm. McDougall: The Group 
Mind, p. 219). And profound scepticism regarding the theory has been 
expressed by philosophers like Bergson {Creative Evolution, p, 183) and J. S. 
McKensie (Oirilines oj Social Philosophy, p. 37). 

1. For a detailed discussion of the problem of the transmieeion of 
acquired psychic traits see the writer’s thesis on “Instinct and Habit in 
Society”, University School of Economics and Sociology, Bombay. 

2. But we cannot help noticing one or two objections against the 
assumption that the Oedipus Complex embodies cerlain specific desires— the 
desire to kill the father and marry the mother. We have Havelock Ellis with 
us when we say that Fkeud is not justified in identifying the sexuality of the 
child with that of the adult male of our species (Havelock Ellis : St ud ie s in the 
Psychology cj S«. Vol. H. p. 306). The early love of the child for the mother 
need not be supposed to lead to incestuous desires— to a form of expression 
typical of matured sex. Indeed we think that this early love need not be 
exclusively or even mainly sexual in character. We do not agree that the 
sensaUons derived from nutritive and protective reactions of the mother 
are purely sexual and do not belong to or at least partially derive from other 
spheres of satisfaction. We are not at all sure whether we should regard 
the sensation of touch as giving satisfaction owing to its association with sex 
alone and not due to its association with nutrition and protection. The 
love for the mother, therefore, need not have a sexual basis. As for the 
hatred towards the father, even if we assume that it has sprung from 
sexual jealousy alone it need not lead to the extreme reaction of having a 
desire to kill him though it may cause a eub-consdous joy at the father’s 
death. 
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tendencies brought to light by Freud and vie will not extend it by 
entering into a detailed discussion about the nature of Oedipus Com- 
plex and the desires involved in it. 

We have already dealt with the problem of the horror of incest. 
We have now to consider the ambivalent attitude of the child towards 
the father and the agencies which lead to the suppression of the inces- 
tuous desires as well as those springing from the hatred for the father. 

We believe that hereditary transmission is not at all essential to 
explain the existence of ambivalence towards the father on a very 
wide scale in mankind. The existence of ambivalence towards the 
fether can be fully accounted for by the experience of the individual in 
an environment which leads to the growth of such an attitude. 

It is obvious that for the child, from its earliest infancy, the fami- 
ly and the relationships that exist within it are immensely important. 
These relationships between parents and children and between the 
children themselves have to continue so long as the family continues 
and consequently the impulses of the individual have to be directed, 
controlled, inhibited or frustrated in the interests of the femily. The 
impulses have to be adjusted in such a way that if they are not posi- 
tively conducive to the happiness of the family, at least they must not 
lead to its disintegration. Now in the prolonged concourse of the 
members of a family, a variety of situations are bound to arise in 
which each member plays a rflle in satisfying, directing, frustrating or 
inhibiting the impulses of other members. Each member, therefore, 
comes into contact with others in a variety of psychological situations 
and relationships and consequently the attitude of the members to- 
wards each other are very complex. The nature of tlie attitude of 
each member towards every other member wOl depend upon the, type 
of experiences in which the latter has figured. It is the behaviour of 
each member towards every other member, and its reactions which 
determine the attitude of the latter towards the former. If, therefore, 
an ambivalent attitude is found attached to the father it is because the 
father figures in experiences which are conducive to such an attitude. 

During the course of its experience within the family the child 
finds that the ftither not only exhibits behaviour which prompts the 
child to love him but he also displays behaviour which evokes reactions 
of dislike and hatred. The father satisfies the child in a number of 
ways, e, g., by sliowing tenderness and extending protection. But he 
also dissatisfies him. He thwarts the impulses of the child and insists 
on their inhibition and control not only in what he believes to be the 
interests of the child himself but also in those of other members of the 
family, The father controls to a great extent the educative and train- 
ing functions of the family and figures prominently in those spheres 
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which require the exercise of authority and force. Hence very often 
he has to be an object of the child’s anger and dislike. Thus the 
father’s r6le in satisfying the impulses of the child leads to the cultiva- 
tion in the latter of a sentiment of love for him, while his unpleasant 
part in controlling and frustrating the child's impulses leads to the 
growth of the sentiment of hatred. Hence a complex attitude of both 
love and hatred is built up. 

I do not agree with Freud that sexual jealousy is the main cause 
of the latter attitude — that the child's hate of his father springs from 
his regarding him as a sexual rival. Though rivalry for the posses- 
sion of the mother is certainly one of the factors leading to the senti- 
ment of hatred, the rivalry is not sexual. The possession desired by 
the child is not principally sexual in its nature. The desire has its 
roots in other satisfactions specially those derived from the nutritive 
and protective functions of the mother. The child desires possession 
of the mother for these purposes and consequently his jealousy of the 
father is non-sexual. 

The sentiment of hatred towards the father derives most of its 
strength, not from any infantile jealousy but rather from the 
subsequent experiences of the child. That the ambivalent attitude of 
the SOD towards the father is derived from experience not necessarily 
of a sexual nature, is a conclusion which is borne out empirically by Dr. 
Malinowski's investigations.^ He has shown that in Melanesia 
where matriarriiy prevails, an ambivalent attitude of love and hatr^ is 
attached not to the father but to the maternal uncle who has to 
perform all the educative and inbibitive functions of the father. The 
father, in that society, is regarded as a friend by the child since bis 
r61e in relation to the child is of such a nature that it affords various 
kinds of satisfactions to the child (e. g. the father plays with the 
child and helps him in various ways) and does not involve functions 
which may create dislike and hostility in the child's mind. 

It is clear, therefore, that it is not the reactions of a group of men 
to the occurrence of a hypothetical event transmitted through 
generations that are responsible for the attitude of ambivalence towards 
the father but that the attitude is built up by the experiences of the 
individual.* 

1. Malioowaki; 5c* and Repression in Suwi^ Society. 

2. This conclusion is further borne out by the fact that even the mother 
is the object of an ambivalent attitude to some extent. (J. C. Flugel : Art. on 
"Thories of Psycho-Analysis” in The Oulhnc of Modern Knowledge, p. 389). I 
believe that every member of the family has an ambivalent or even a more 
complex attitude towards every other member of the family. The rnmm^r. 
life of the members of a family gives rise to a variety of contacts between the 
members in which various impulses are brought into play and adjusted 
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Bat it may be asked : How is the element of hatred repressed ? 
Is not the repressive agent the remorse that followed upon the original 
crirae committed by the brother-clan ? 

Dr. Malinowski’s answer to this question would be that the 
repressive ^ency is suppiied by the strong element of love which 
represses the weaker element of hatred in the complex sentiment which 
is built np in the child's mind in relation to his father. The incompa- 
tible element of hostility is subdued by the much stronger element of 
love and is not allowed to occupy consciousness.^ .To this we may 
add that a number of other habits— of thought, feeling and action- 
derived from social contacts and social standards help him in the 
repression of the feelings of hostility. A strong habit of thought is 
inculcated in the child from his very early existence that it is bad or 
sinful to be hostile in feelings or behaviour or even in thought, towards 
the parents — a habit which is strengthened by practical demonstrations 
of its utility which the child perceives when he suffers owing to his 
failure to follow parental advice and orders. But even the conjoint 
action of the sentimsut of love and of other habits is sometimes 
incapable of preventing hostility from occupying consciousness. Not 
unoften when a child is frustrated in his desires we see or hear him 
expressing hostility, «. g., by verbal disapproval, by wanting to strike or 
by expressing the wish that some harm may come to the offending 
party. It is only with fuller control under social influences that the 
overt expression and conscious feeling of hostility are deflnitely avoided. 

Thus, it is the sentiment of love towards the father together with 
other socially inculcated habits of thought that are responsible for the 
repression of the feeling of hostility towards the father and not the 
collective remorse of the brother-clan which is supposed to have 
followed the hypothetical crime committed at the dawn of humanity. 
To assume the latter to be the cause of repression is to accept the 
absurd corollary that the psychological mechanism by which repression 
occurs did not exist in the human mind before the event imagined by 
Freud but came suddenly into being after the event. 

Further, Dr. Rivers has shown that there may be complexes 
based on the repression of painful experiences which centre around the 
emotion of fear ( e. g. claustrophobia ). If repression, in such a case, 
could occur owing to the experiences of the individual and lead to 
complexes, may we not conclude that the Oedipus Complex also has its 
or^in in the experience of the individual ? 

leading to the building up of complex attitudes. Indeed, in the family or out 
of it, wherever a variety of contacts occurs and persists, a complex attitude is 
likely to be built up and some undesirable dements of the attitude are likeiy to 
be repressed. 

1. Malinowski : Sex and Repression in Savage Society. 
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These considerations lead us to the inevitable conclusion that the 
origin of the Oedipus Complex is to be soi^ht, not in the occurrence of 
a single fantastic event in the remote past, but in the experience of the 
individual as he grows up under familial and societal influences. Just as 
the necessity of maintaining the integrity of the family is responsible 
for the horror of incest so also is it responsible together with the 
sentiment of love towards the father for the repression of the hostile 
attitude towards the father. The system of psychological factors which 
has been termed the Oedipus Complex by Frend thus arises from the 
experiences of the individual in a particular kind of social setting in 
which the family is considered indispensable. 

M. M. DesaI 


This paper was written as a preface to the author’s forthcoming play 
“The First Oedipus.” -or-/ 

Since this paper was sent to the publishers I have come across Lord 
Raglan’s bonk "Jocasta’s Crime” In which the author holds that certain human 
taboos and institutions (the taboo on incest and the Institution of exogamy) 
originated neither in Instinct, nor in reason, nor in anything else but magic. I 
have not the time nor the space here to discuss the theory at length, but 
this much may be said that Lord Raglan, instead of solving the problem of the 
origins of certain human beliefs, customs and institutions, merely transfers it 
to the or^ln of magic Itself. 

Lord Raglan's theory leaves us with two equally unacceptable alternatives. 
We must believe either that reason plays no part in human life even to-day, or 
that It has suddenly come into existence only after the beliefs, customs and 
institutions considered by Lord Raglan had come into being in a mysteriously 
magical way and that reason did sot exist before that time at all. Lord Raglan 
overlooks the fact that even by ‘ a process of gradual and unconscious 
development" (p. 5S “Jocasta's Crime’') through which, according to him, 
human rules come into being, adjustments may be discovered or arrived at 
which may be considered highly intelligent if their ends are regarded as 
preconceived, and that just because of the “unconscious process” rationalised 
values may be assigned to the adjustments (e.g. the incest taboo must be 
observed because its breach leads to a failure of the crops) so that they seem 
‘magical’ in origin even though they have a rational basis in the satisfaction of 
human social needs. I am convinced that the food that man has been eating 
for ^es was not discovered and adopted by him because be evaluated every 
possible object in terms of its vitamin, protein and carbohydrate contents. 
But it happens that men do not habitually take poisonous food-stuCfs and 1 do 
not believe that poisonous objects have been out of man’s menu because by 
sheer accident they happened not to conform to his magical beliefs. I am 
convinced that in the early past man did not sit down one day to consider the 
benehts of a societal organization and, having found it desirable, proceeded to 
devise rules for the conduct of the members of the group. But I do not 
believe that all the rules that man has been following (e. g. regarding the 
safety of the individuals of the group) have originated in magical beliefs which 
had no relaUon to bis needs. 

Lord Raglan’s own theory of the origin of the sexual taboos is almost as 
fantastic as that of Freud’s, for it assumes that owing to a sudden excess in 
his fear of menstruous blood, man devised ( very intelligenily it seems ) a 
means of satisfying two of his needs— to avoid women who were dangerous 
because of their menstruous blood, and to keep them at such safe proximity 
that they could be easily accessible for the satisfaction of his sexual needs 
The theory may be temptingly simple ( Prof. Elliot-Smith may take it to his 
bosom, regarding the .Nile as the ‘stream’ which divided the sexes and 
explaining the royal exemptions from the sexual taboos by the divine nature of 
the Kings ). But the theory can boast of much less scientific support than 
some of the theories which Lord Raglan has deemed ridiculously unscientific. 

M.M.D. 
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Medieval India: Social and Economic Conditions. Being the 
substance of Four Lectures delivered in Urdu to the Hindustani 
Academy, AUahabad. By A. YOSUF Ali, I. C. S. (Retired). 
Oxford University Press : 1932. 

Sir W. Harris started the Hindustani Academy at Allaha- 
bad, and his successors have also been endowing the young iustitn- 
tion munificently and actively promoting its many-sided efforts to 
broaden and deepen cultural influences through the medium of the 
Hindi-Urdu Language. The backwardness of India is manifest at 
one end in its mass of illiteracy. It is no less manifest at the other end 
in the very poor and meagre general knowledge of Indian intelligent’ 
sia. The remedy for the latter is to mduce recognised masters of 
their own subjects to give series of lectures popular and attractive in 
form, up-to-date in matter, and sound in the logical and scientific 
methods exemplified in their utilization of the steadily growing materi- 
al of knowledge. The Academy has been fairly successful in securing 
the r«ht type of lecturer and obtainbg from him subjects he has made 
his own by years of devoted and fruitful study. The booklet before us 
( pp xii+51+ index 2) is a condensed presentation in English of four 
lectures delivered in Urdu, but is as fluent as if written directly in 
English. And Prof. Hearnshaw’s Foreword is in just the tone calcu- 
lated to recommend it to students of India in the world at large. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali is a Surati gentleman who had a distinguished 
career at the Wilson CoUega, in the days when Mackichan, Scott, and 
Welinkar were in their prime, and proceeded to Cambridge after gradua- 
tion. He stood high in the I.C.S. competition, and his years of service 
were passed principally in the U.P., where he speedily rose and attained 
and adored the highest positions then open to an Indian. He retired 
early, because, we believe, his self-respect could not brook jnniors being 
preferred to him for the prizes of the Service, merely because he hap- 
pened to be an Indian. Had his career begun only a decade later, he 
might have been spared some of these experiences. But the advance 
of Indiana to the highest positions in their own land has been steadily 
marked by such sacrifices along the route. Decade by decade, martyrs 
have dropped out, and these cases of glaring injustice have opened the 
doors wider year by year to higher and higher posts for their juniors. Nor 
have the majority of these Indian pioneers who have been banlked of 
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their doe because of their race^ borne any illwill against the British on that 
account. They have been philosophical, large-minded and experienced 
enough to know that where two races are thrown tc^ether, progress for 
the conquered can only be won thus and very slowly too. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali is a gentleman of wide interests, ripe culture and 
deeply read in the literatures of many languages. He Is a brilliant 
author whose English works have only one defect. Confident in the 
attractiveness of bis theme, and the clarity of his own treatment of it, 
he loads his pages heavily with facts. But they are scientifically 
ascertained facts in their right places in the narrative or the argument, 
many of them interesting in themselves as well as representative. 
And he always gives full references. He is one of the best of the 
Indian exponents of the incalculable benefits India has derived from 
the British connection. 

Turning to this the latest product of his pen, the author omits 
what writers on the period usually concern themselves with, viz., 
the imperial and other principal dynasties their wars and rivalries, 
their rise and decline. And he brings together what we generally 
miss in these common accounts, viz., the social and economic con- 
ditions and fects of the period. He defines the Middle Age in Indian 
History as closing in 1526; and begmnii^, where the Age of Shri 
Harshavardbana ended. He utilises almost all the known sources 
for the period, Sanskrt as well as Persian, literary as well as archao- 
logical and numismatic, sculptures, paintings, temples, frescoes, and 
ruins he draws upon as well as travellers’ accounts, poems, grants, 
inscriptions, and folklore. We only miss the Jain and Tantric Litera- 
tures of these centuries ; but the reason of course is that the special 
scholars themselves have not yet worked at these comparatively 
obscure branches sufficiently long, to place in the hands of the qualified 
reconstructor of the past authoritative editions and results free from the 
din and smoke of chronolcgical and textual controversies. On the other 
hand, we have an unusually judicious and illuminating selection from the 
authorities utilised ; and the author's ripe judgment guided him aright 
when in the limited space at his disposal he decided against attempt- 
ing a continuous description, aiming only at placing three generations 
out of the centuries in proper perspective. He has selected the gene- 
ration of Shri Harsha, that of Riija-Sekhara, and that of Muhammad 
Shah and Feroz Shah Ti^hluq. AE the same be manages to inter- 
weave a vivid tapestry of Rajput manners in their prime, and from 
the bewildering medley of costumes, features and complexions in the 
remains of medieval art, shrewd'y opines against those who hold 
that Pauranik Hindu society settled down into the layers famUiar to 
us at a very early date, 
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At each of the three points focnssed, the question of the 
mutual relations between the North and the South of India cannot but 
emerge. Students of Indian History are realising very slowly that 
Southern India { with its Aryan literatures in non- Aryan langu^es ) U 
quite as important throughout the centuries as North India ; that the 
North shot ahead in wealth and population only during the Mughal 
Period, and that during many of the previous centuries and especially 
during the Middle Ages, the South was really the more important half of 
India. Our author notes, for instance, that Muslims entered the South 
from the seaports principally as traders, and their relations with the 
people were in consequence far more friendly in that part of India 
than in the North, where they entered as armed invaders for loot and 
conquest. But the lectures are far too pre-occupied with the North to 
give a proper view of the mutual relation between these two halves of 
our country. 

On the whole, however, the birds' eye-view presented in this 
brief space is exceedingly well done, and the able and judicious use of 
the Samskft and Prakrt sources is all the more remarkable as coming 
from a Muslim scholar. The young generation of Muslim elite who 
have grown up in an atmosphere surcharged with communalism may 
well take a lesson from this worthy representative of the day before 
yesterday ; who grew up moreover and had his first lessons in liberal- 
ism not at Aligarh or in North India, but in the purer cosmopolitan 
air of Surat and Bombay. 

B. K. T. 


Caste and Democracy. By K. M. Panikkar. Hogarth Press. Is. 6d, 

This publication is No. 17 of a series planned by the Hogarth 
Press entitled Day to Day Pamphlets. Mr. Panikkar has already 
distinguished himself so well by his historical and political studies on 
India that any words in justification of his selection for the present 
task would be an inexcusable impertinence. A pamphlet on caste and 
its implications for the growth of Indian democracy from his well-tried 
pen should attract more than ordinary interest from all students 
of current affairs. A distinguishing virtue of all effective pamphleteer- 
ing is its emphatic and clear-cut expression of particular standpoints — 
not to say, a deliberate intolerance of all opposing views. It has to be 
recognised as an additional merit of this publication that Mr. Panikkar 
has practised this virtue in raore than ordinary measure, 
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Mr. Panikkat has very wisely declined to be allured into the 
barren scholarship which seeks to explain and weigh the exact part 
which many obvious and obscure influences must have borne in the 
genesis of caste. Instead of these Pickwickian antiquities, he does 
well in concentrating on what is on the whole a just and penetrating 
analysis of the forces which have made for the persistence and 
marvellous resilience of this unique social structure. His words are 
hot with passion and denunciation as he lays bare the working of the 
three main supports of caste, namely (l) the “educational basis of 
Ancient India ” which in reality was only an unparalleled fabrication 
for the promotion of ignorance and superstition in those classes which 
were likely at any stage to question Bramhin ascendancy and which 
Mr. Panikkar describes very appositely as “the central paradox of 
Indian culture — the co-existence of a high civilization with the crudest 
and most primitive superstitions;” (2) the Hindu civil and criminal 
laws the inspiring principle of which may be read in the following 
extract from the law-giver Vishnu — “The gods are invisible deities, 
the Brahmins are the visible deities ; the Brahmins sustain the world. 
It is by the favour of the Brahmins that the gods reside in the 
heavens ; a speech uttered by Brahmins never fails to come true . . . 
when the visible gods are pleased the invisible gods are pleased as 
well;” (3) the “religious machinery'’ which made an effective use of 
promises of future births and lives, of philosophy which never wearied 
of decrying earthly interests, of excommunication. But Mr. Panikkar 
is not content merely with a scathing exposure of the canker which 
has ultimately undermined the moral and spiritual vigour of the 
whole of Hindu society, Brahmins not excluded. In his analysis, the 
Brahmin is no longer a deluded victim of an environment which placed 
grave temptations in bis a’ay and which evoked without much of a 
conscious adaptation on his part the weaker side of human nature. 
He is here represented as a scheming knave who prostituted all bis 
gifts and the privileges of his unique position to build for himself a 
godlike ascendency on earth on the moral and intellectual degradation 
of millions of his co-religionists. “The social structure of caste" says 
Mr. Panikkar “has not been the spontaneous outcome of a historical 
evolution, the adaptation of a society to its surroundings. On the 
other band, all through its history the conscious purpose of a group at 
work can be observed, and in its later developments there is no doubt 
that the caste system has been the attempted solution of fundamental 
social problems by an oligarchy of priests intent first on preserving its 
own power, and secondly, in keeping down for ever the Soodra and 
aboriginal castes over whom their sway liad extended.” 

It is doubtful whether the scientific mind will acquiesce in this 
thesis of a deliberate purpose or conspiracy without considerable 
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reservations. The whole difBculty of a just interpretation ordinates in 
the fact that the words and sentiments of the Hindu scriptures are in 
places so alien— not to say, revolting — to the crudest concepts of justice 
and reasonableness entertained by the modern mind that it calls for 
more than a human effort to believe that they could ever have been 
formulated with sincerity or believed in with sincerity by the authors. 
Yet it is beyond dispute that this strange scheme of life known 
as Hinduism is not the product of the effbrts of any single man or any 
single group of men in consultation. If analysis is carried along these 
lines, it will be evident that the Brahmin philosophy and scriptures 
were the products rather than the cause of our social conditions. 
Critics like Mr. Panikkar cannot bo unaware of a mental process 
whicli modern psychology has done much to bring into prominence 
called '‘rationalization.” Under the influence of this insidious malady 
of the human mind, whole philosophies have risen and masqueraded 
as unalloyed truth, when in fact they represented nothing but the blind 
instincts and semi-conscious desires of the authors seeking expression 
under legitimate forms. The Brahmin philosophy and scheme of life 
is but another evidence of the grip of this deadly psychological disease 
on the human mind. Their doctrines of Karma and Rebirth, their 
fantastic history and science, were perhaps after all as much a defenc^ 
mechanism against the assaults of their own better instincts and clearer 
reason as against those of the hostile humanity outside, ever addicted 
as it is to its strange passion for liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

Whether caste gave birth to a psycholc^ical perversion and the 
psychological perversion in its torn reinforced caste or not, it can 
hardly be doubted that to-day caste exists only as a psychological 
perversion and nothing more. As Mr. Panikkar points out, the 
establishment of British rule has meant the equality of all men before 
law, the displacement of caste jurisdiction and authority, by state 
jurisdiction and authority, legislative enactments to remove or moderate 
some of the absurd disabilities of caste, and the imparting of education 
on a secular and democratic basis. In other words, caste has ceased to 
have any functional importance in social life. And yet, tbe.casta 
taboos continue as effective as ever. Unfortunately, Mr. Panikkar 
does not inquire into the causes of the present strength of caste. He 
Is content to note the fundamental irreconcilability between the ideals 
of democracy and the realities of caste and to make the perfectly 
legitimate prediction that either caste will destroy democracy or 
democracy will destroy caste, the latter probability being more in 
accordance with the lines of all social evolution. Yet, his optimism 
would find a better foundation and his worthy dream would. appear 
more sure pf early .realization if he .had attempted an analysis of the 
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true character of the resistance which caste is lUcely to set up t^ainst 
its extinction. 

The source of this resistance is a mental distortion which caste, 
deprived of every functional implication, has left behind it as its neme- 
sis for the 20th century Hindu. Looked at from the lower end of 
the scale, this distortion is a seething inferiority complex from which 
each caste stirred by the breath of the democratic spirit and ideal has 
b^un to suffer in the presence of every other caste deemed by tradi- 
tion as higher in the social scale. Analysed from the higher end, the 
perversion presents itself as a persecution-complex, a high-strung state 
of fear and terror at the probable deprivation of a status. It has no 
basis in practical facts, and in moments of clearer vision may even 
be admitted as imaginary. Bat it is still a persuasion which with the 
father castes is somehow the very substance of their self-regarding senti- 
ment. The result is an unmeaning and futile stru^le in which the assault 
and the resistance are earnestly bitter and passionate for the simple 
reason that the stru^le touches and disturbs the instinctive, the emo- 
tional and the subconscious strata of the Hindu mind rather than the 
reasonable and the conscious. From the lower end are heard the 
shouts of past tyranny and fraud and the call for reparation. These 
shouts are met at the higher end with an elaborate defence of lurking 
and half-guilty desires — rationalised into theory in which every con- 
ceivable difference of dress, mode and manner of life is mada out into 
an evident symbol of superior culture ; and spurious history, biology 
and anthropology are invoked to justify an air of persecuted innocence. 
Two events which have occurred very recently may be cited as excellent 
illustrations of this perverted mental attitude. In Poona, while their 
farfamed political passions are more or less cold, nationalist Brahmins 
were recenly moved to a white heat of anger and organized protest by 
a casual dramatic sally of a solitary Non-Brahmin writer who lighted 
on three effective words to ridicule Brahmin influence over the ignorant 
and the illiterate.' Again, only recently, the absurd pretentions of an 
antediluvian Brahmin drew more fire and venom from a leading non- 
Brahmin member of the Parliamentary Joint Committee than all the 
irresponsible rhetoric with which Mr. ChurchUI is ruling British 
audiences could have done. Verily, verily unless publicists like Mr. 
Panikkar diagnose accurately and drag out these lurking diseases of 
the Hindu mind, much of their effort at reform will remain misdirected 
and futile. 


S. K. Muranjan 
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Finaticial Democracy. By Margaret Millbr & Douglas 
Campbell. The Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


The problems of Financial Democracy— an expressive name 
given by the authors to the man^ement of joint-stock companies, are 
not fundamentally different from those of political democracy. The 
root of the difficulties in both cases lies in the first place in the 
selection of competent and honest leadership and in the second place in 
the development of effective protection for the people against the 
temptations of power and office. As in the case of political democracy, 
the critics have always been at their best in exposing the character and 
the sources of the malaise which has afflicted this part of our economic 
structure. But when they arrive at the other and the more important 
part of their work, the elaboration of constructive proposals to cure 
the defects their barrenness and failure are at once self-evident. 
The present volume is not an exception to this general experience. 

A little reflection will show that this outcome is hardly surprising. 
For, ultimately, the problem presents itself as one of improving the 
level of ability and character in those who participate in the creation 
and control of our economic activities. The aid which law can give in 
this field must of necessity bo largely of a negative character. The law 
can define more stringently and, to an extent, amplify the functions of 
the auditor. But it cannot compel the investor to study diligently and 
to act intelligently on the balance sheets framed by the auditor. The 
law can empower the courts to conduct a post mortem inquiry to 
assure themselves that a reasonable degree of dil^ence and skill has 
been exercised in the man^ement of insolvent and unsuccessful 
companies and to inflict punishments for obvious derelictions of duty. 
But the law cannot devise any machinery by which the directors will 
be guided unerringly in their details of day to day business manage- 
ment. The law may promulgate certain obvious disqualifications for 
the office of directorship in joint-stock companies, But the law cannot 
lay down any conditions of age, sex, complexion, education, past 
experience and so on which in the aggr^aCe may be said to constitute 
business ability. Still less can it enable a crowd of miscellaneous 
investors to acquire the perspicacity to detect business ability and the 
modesty or spirit of trust to give it a reasonably free hand. The law 
May strive to secure a greater diffusion of general knowledge and 
education among the people. But the law cannot— except within 
narrow limits — prevail on the companies to make a greater use of 
educated people in their business or persuade the investors to overcome 
their apathy and to exercise their rights at the general meetings 
of proprietors. 
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It would be however a grave mistake on the part of the apolt^ists 
of the present order to abandon their efforts to improve on these faults. 
For, capitalism is at this moment almost on its final trial. It will 
conrt its own destruction if it should entertain the foolish hope that it 
can persuade the world to bear with its patent evils and incompetencies 
by holding out the fear of still greater evils and incompetendes from 
the new rival plans of economic organization. The authors have done 
well in suggesting a few legal remedies for the more remediable evils 
of company management. But the rehauliog wiU have to be of a much 
more drastic character if capitalism and private initiative and enterprise 
are to hold their ground against the assaults of new and lusty economic 
Ideals. 

The book should be of spedal interest in this country at the 
present moment. For more than four years the Government of India 
have been promising the public thorough and comprehensive legislation 
to lunend the Indian Company Law which has almost broken down in 
a very grave manner. The recent debacle of the Mill Industry in 
Bombay dearly proves that it cannot be delayed any longer without 
much barm to the economic structure of India. 

S. K. Muranjan 
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Caste and Democracy by K. M. Panikkar (Day to Day 
Pamphlets No. 17, Hogarth Press) London, 1933. Is. 

Financial Democracy by MARGARET MILLER and DOUGLAS 
Campbell (H(^rth Press) London, 1933. 4s. 6d. 

Development of Disarmament Deliberations from the beginning of the 
Conference to the end of 1932 ( Reprint from the English Supple- 
ment of the “ Zeitschrift fur PoUtik", Carl Heyenanns Verlag 
Berlin, W. 8). 
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The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 4, December, 1932. 

Anthropos, Revue Internationale d’ Ethnologie et de Linguistig^e, 
Band XXVIII, Fase 1, 2. January-April, 1933. 

Indian Economist, Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2, April, 1933. 

Journal oj the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. VII, Part 
III, January, 1933, and Part IV, April, 1933. 

The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, Vol. XVI, No. 4, March, 1933. 

Labour Gazette, Vol. XII, No. 7 March, 1933. 

Bombay Legislative Council Debates, Vol. XXiXVII, Parts XXV. 

Revenue Report of the Govt of Bihar and Orissa Irrigation Depart- 
ment for the year 1931-32. 

Arsskrifl, Uppsala Universitets, Band 1 and Band 2, 1932. 

Anthropos, Band XXXIII, Fasc 3, 4, May-August, 1933. 

Danziger Statistische Mitteilungen, 13 Jahrgang, Nr. 1, March, 
19J3. 

The Real Nature of Japan and the Japanese, Pamphlet No. 2 of the 
National League of Japanese University Professors, March, 1933. 
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Administration Report of the Baluchistan Agency for 1931*32. 

Birmingham Chamber of Commerce Journal, Vol. 31 ( New Series ) 
No. 363, British Industries Fair Supplement. 

Journal of the Bihar & Ortssa Research Society, Vol. XIX, Parts 
MI, March-Jxine, 1933. 

Bombay, 1931-1932~h Review of the Administration of the Presi- 
dency, 1933. 

International Review of Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
January, February and March, 1933. 

Labour Gazette, VoL XII, Nos. 8 and 9, April, 1933 and May, 1933. 

Season and Crop Report of the Bombay Presidency, for the years 
1930*31 and 1931*32. 

Bullelin de L'Ecole Francaise dlExtreme-Orient, Tome XXXI, Nos. 
3*+, Jaillet-December, 1931. 

Bihar & Orissa m 1931*32. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 1, Match, 1933. 

Quarterly Journal of the Local Self Government Institute, 
Bombay Presidency, Vd. HI, No. 4, April 1933. 

Tohoku Psychologica Folia, Tomns 1, Faso. 1, Tohoku Imperial 
University, 1933. 

International Review of Agriculture, XXIV, No. 6, June, 1933, 

Midland Bank, Monthly Review, May*June, 1933. 

Man in India, Vol. XIII, No. 1, January-March, 1933. 

Political Sciences Quarterly, VoL XLVIII, No. 2, June, 1933. 

Labour Gazette, Vol. XII, No. 10, June, 1933, 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XII, Part 1, April, 1933. 

International Review of Agriculture, Vol, XXIV, No. 5, May, 1933. 

Bombay Co-o^rative Quarterly, Vol. XVII, No. 1, June, 1933, 

Empire Cotton Growing Review, Vol. X, No. 3, July, 1933. 

Labour Gazette, Vol. XII, No. 11, July, 1933. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 2, June, 1933, 

Bombay Legislative Council Debates, Vd. XXXVIII, Parts I-XXV 
Viith appendices. 

L<d)our Gazette, Vol. XII, No. 12, August, 1933. 

International Review of Agriculture, Vol. liXIV, 'Ho. 7, July, 1933. 

The Financial News, Vol. 1, No. 30, September 23, 1933. 

Midland Bank, Monthly Review, August-September, 1933. 

Political Sciences Quarterly, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, September, 1933. 

International Review of Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, No. 8. August 
1933. 

The Empire Cotton Growitig Review, Vol. X, No. 4. October, 1933. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XIV, Part 
III, September, 1933. 



Exchanges 

Academy of Sciences W-R-SSR, MINSK. 

Acta Geographica (Geographical Society of Finland, Helsingfors, 
Finland. ) 

Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajamahundry. 

Anthropos: International Zeitschrift fur Volker-und Sprachenkunde, 
Revue Internationale d’EthnoIogic et de Linguistique, Wien, 
Austria. 

Archiv Orientalni-. Journal of the Czechoslovak Oriental Institute, 
Prague. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall — Bombay. 

t Bombay Medical Journal, Blavatsky Lodge Building, French Bridge, 
Bombay-7. 

Bulletins of the Madras Government Museum, (Supdt. Govt. Museum 
and Principal Librarian, Connemara Public Library, Egmore, 
Madras. ) 

^Bureau of Chemical Abstracts (Central House, 4647, Finsbury 
Square, London, E. C. 2 ) 

Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical Diseases, (Keppel Street, Gower 
Street, London. W. C. 1.) 

Calcutta Mathematical Society (92 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta.) 

•Chemical Abstracts ( Published by the American Chemical Society- 
Editorial Office: The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
U. S. A. ) 

*Chemisches Zentralblatt ( Dr. M. Pflucke, Sigismundstrasse, 4, 
Berlin, W. 10 ) 

Dacca University Journal, Ramna, Dacca. 

Messrs. Dousche Chemische Gesellschaft, BERLIN, W. 35, Germany. 

Drama : Published by the British Drama League. Adebhi Terrace. 
London. 

Ecole Francaise D’Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. 

Empire Cotton Growing Review. Published by Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation, London. 

+ Only No. 5. 

• Only Nos. 2 & 4 ( tor the pumose of abstracts ), 
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Epigraphia hidiea : PnbUshed by the Government Epigraphist for 
India, Ootacamund, 

Imperial Burean of Plant Genetics, School of Agriculture, Cambricfee, 
England. 

Indian Historical Quarterly : Edited by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 
and published at Calcutta. 

International Cotton Bulletin : Published by the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Manchester, England. 

Inlemational Review of Agriculture'. (Secretary-General, Institute 
International d’Agriculture, Villa Umberto, I-Rome ( UO) Italy. ) 

Journal of the Annatnalai University, Annamalainagar, South India. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Historical Research Society, Patna. 

Journal of the Faculty of Science, Hokkaido Imperial University, 
Sapporo, Japan. 

Journal of Indiati History, edited by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
‘Sripadam’, 143, Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

Journal of the Indian Itislitute of Science, Bangalore. 

^Journal of the Kamatak Historical Research Sooiety, Dharwar. 

ijournal of the Local Self-Government Institute, Bombay. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatio Society, 74, Grosvenor Street, London, 

W. 1. 

Journal of the University of Madras, Madras. 

Labour Gazette, published by the Labour Office, Secretariat, Bombay, 1. 

Librarian, Division of Plant Industry, 590, Vermeulen Street, Pretoria, 
Transvaal. 

Librarian, the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, U. S. A. ( for Rice 
Institute Pamphlets ). 

Natural History (Magazine of the Americaa Museum of Natural 
History) 77th Street and Central Park West, New York City 
U. S. A. 

Ohio Academy of Science, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
U. S. A. (for Ohio Journal of Science and the Bulletins of the Ohio 
Biological Survey ). 

Political Sciences Quarterly. Fayreweather Hill, Columbia Uni- 
versity, U. S. A. 

Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 

• Only Nos. 1. 4 and 5. 

t Ail the issues except No. 2. 
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Publications of the Bureau of Economic and Social Research. Sun- 
Yatsen University, Canton, China. 

Review of the Academy of Philosophy and Relision, Poona, India. 
Societatis Pcientii^nim Fennicae, Helsingfors, Finland. 

Taihoku Imperial University Library, Taiwan, Japan. 

The Director of the Psychological Institute, Sendai, Japan. 

The Field Museum of Natural History, Roosevelt Road, and Lake 
Michigan, Chic^a 

The Library, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Man in India, Church Road, Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. 

The Servant of India, Poona. 

The University Library, University of California, Berkeley, California, 
U. S. A. 

The University Library, University of Uppsala, Sweden. 

TAoMgW— A Quarterly of the Science and Letters — (461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.). 
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POETRY AS A CRITICISM OF LIFE 

This dictum, which is first put forward in the Essays in Criii- 
cism (1865) remained for Arnold, throughout his life, the main 
tenet of his critical doctrine. It appeared first in the wider form, 
" all literature is a criticism of life.” Later, he concentrates more 
particularly on its application to Poetry, and it then takes tlie form 
" poetry is a criticism of life ”, with the qualifying words added 
that such criticism, in the case of poetry, “has to be made con- 
formably to the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty.” 

Prof. Saintsbury, in his History of Criticism ( VoL III, pp. 
5312) makes short work of the famous definition. What does 
“ criticism ” mean here ? he asks. “ Eitlier the. •wptd is employed 
in some private jargon, or it has no business here.” Arnold's 
own explanation that “criticism means the application of ideas 
to life” seems, says Saintsbury, to show that he is using the 
word to some private sense ; but it does not really help us. To say 
that literature is the application of ideas to life is a truism. 
To say that poetry is the application of ideas to life, “ under the 
conditions fixed for poetry is a mere repetition of the truism, 
and adds nothing to our conception either of literature or of 
poetry. Saintsbury concludes that Arnold's dictum really conceals 
the doctrine of the Poetic Subject, as against that of the Poetic- 
Moment, and dismisses it summarily and with a kind of impa- 
tient contempt. 

Such treatment of tlie dictum, however, is hardly fair. The 
definition, after all, is Arnold’s, and the only fair way of 
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dealing with it is to hear what Arnold has to say about it. And 
there is no lack of explanatory comment in Arnold, which, while it 
never perhaps quite does away with the indefiniteness surrounding 
tire word “criticism”, nevertheless tells us a good deal about 
what was at the back of Arnold’s mind in making it. The three 
best sources, to which to refer for such comments, are the essays 
on Wordsworth and Browning and the introduction to Ward’s 
Edition of The English Poets. 

The essay on Wordsworth gives us most clearly what Arnold 
means by "ideas”. Quite plainly, he tells us there, he means 
“moral ideas”. But, lest we should interpret this word too 
narrowly, he adds that “ a large sense is of course to be given to 
the word moral.” Let us, he says, “meditate upon that real in- 
exhaustible word ‘ life and our conception of “ moral ” will 
then be that of anytliing which contributes wisely and profoundly 
to the understanding and the living of life. Wordsworth, for 
example, is a great poet because “ he deals with that in which life 
really consists.” He is intent upon "the best and master thing." 
And, if we ask what this best and master thing is, in Wordsworth's 
case, Arnold tells us that the answer is "quite simple”: 
" Wordsworth’s poetry is great because of the extraordinary power 
with which Wonlsworth feels the j'oy offered to us in Nature, the 
joy offered to us in the simple primary affections and duties, 
and because of the extraordinary power with which, in case after 
case, he shows us this joy, and renders it so as to make us 
share it.” 

The application of ideas to life is, thus, in Wordsworth’s case, 
the applicadon of a central, sovereign idea — the idea of a deep, 
inner joy of living. And this is a moral idea, because, once grasped 
and slared, it enables ua to live in a different way, more nobly, more 
understandingly. There may be other ideas, equally central and 
sovereign, in other great poets; but each of them will have this 
essential mark. i. e. that it will possess a transforming and ennobl- 
ing power ; and in this sense all of them will be “ moral 

Now this example drawn from Wordsworth enables us at once 
to make two critical comments on Arnold’s theory. One is 
that what the word "ideas" means here is not a number of 
separate ideas, but the essence of a poet’s philosephy— ( j. ft, the 
one deepest idea which pervades all his thinking about life and lies, 
so to speak, at the heart of all his criticism of it — in other words, 
the key-note of liis whole attitude ). The other is that the word 
“ application ” is too external. What the great poet does is, not 
to apply ideas to life, in the sense of layii^ scnnething against it 
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from the outside, but to dkii or draw forth, from life, something 
which is already there, and which his genius enables him to 
detect. And he is able to detect it, because there is something in 
his genius which is akin to it. It is, thus, just because Words- 
worth is attuned to the deep, spiritual joy of life— that he has it 
within him — that he is able to find it in Nature and in the single 
afiections and duties which link humanity together. The poet’s 
spirit is, in this way, a spirit which, in its own being, shares some- 
thing of the larger life of Nature and which, in proportion to the 
degree of its sharing, is able to elicit from Nature and from life 
something of their inner secret. Such a secret, of whatever kind 
it be, has, when disengaged and made manifest, a " moral ” quality, 
ance it illumines and transforms life and thus reveals a way of 
nobler and wiser living. The greatest poet is he who can, in this 
way, reveal most ; which is only another way of saying that the 
greatest poet is the man who shares most fully, in his own being, in 
the larger spiritual life of Nature, and who thus possesses the key 
within himself, wherewith to unlock her secrets. 

If we interpret Arnold’s theory in this wider way by getting 
rid of the conception of separate ideas, as well as of the ex- 
temalism of the word “application," then all the rest of what 
Arnold has to say about great poetry follows naturally. 

Thus 

Arnold insists over and over again on Sinc^ity. Where since- 
rity is absent, he says, " we have not the man speaking with his real 
voice.” Hence what we get is ''something poetically unsound.” 
Why is this ? It is because the insincere writer is trying to get out 
of Nature something which he has not already in himself. He is 
trying to open a door without the necessary key. The true poet, 
pn the other hapd, speaks “ from the inmost soul.’’ In other words 
he is from life and Nature singly that which exists, as a 

central idea, or attitude, or fllumination, at the heart of his own 
being. 

Similarly, over and over again, Arnold insists on what he calls 
a “ k^h seriousness ” as the mark of the greatest poets, and as 
perhaps the chief thing which is lacking in poets of the second rank. 
His judgments as to which particular poets possess it and which do 
not, may be at times capricious ( e. g., his denial of it to Chaucer ), 
but his general position is clear. “ High seriousness ’’ is that nobi- 
lity of tone which is possessed by all the world’s poets who share, 
in an eminent degree, in the laiger, deeper life of Nature. It is 
not that can be assumed or cultivated. It is the 

natural dignity that comes from greatness. It is like the natqral 
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majesty of a great King ; and in the realm of expression it shows 
itself in the possession of what Arnold calls the “ grand style 
Critics have carped at Arnold for furnislung us with no precise 
definitions of these terms. But it is just because they denote an 
impalpable quality, exuding ( as it were ) from an inner greatness, 
and exuding naturally and spontaneously just because of that inner 
greatness, that they cannot be defined. They are as spontaneous 
and natural as the way in which a man carries himself, or the 
tone of his voice. And because they are natural, they are, in the 
greatest poets, continuous and persistent : and this furnished 
Arnold with one of his tests. Tlie smaller poet may hit the grand 
style, or a note of high seriousness, for a fleeting moment. In the 
greatest poets these are always present; for they are part and 
parcel of the man. The poet who has the seal of royalty on his 
brow cannot help being royal. 

Then again the application of ideas to life must be, according 
to Arnold, a poetic application— one in conformity with the " laws 
of poetic beauty and poetic truth ”. What does this mean ? Let us 
try to get at the meaning by mentioning two things, referred to by 
Arnold, which it does not mean. 

Ji does not mean a definite system of thought. Wordsworthians, 
for example, have often taken pride in proclaiming that Words- 
worth’s moral ideas are as clear and self-consistent and as capable 
of being reduced to a system as are those of Bishop Butler. 
Arnold has no difficulty in showing, by quotation, that Wordsworth 
is always least poetical where he. is most systematic. To speak of 
Wordsworth’s “ pliilosophy ” is to single out the unreal and illusory 
part of him. The real thing is his poetry. Arnold suggests that 
this is a universal truth. “ Perhaps,” he says, “we shall one day 
leam to make this proposition general ” and to say : “ Poetry is the 
reality, philosophy the illusion.” So that “ ideas ” for Arnold, in 
his formula of the “ application of ideas to life.” does not mean a 
system of ideas. For, in so far as such ideas are presented as a 
system they cease to be poetical. 

Nor again does it mean an application of ideas to life, in which 
such application is governed by an “ almost exclusive attention to 
the qualities of regularity, uniformity, precision, balance.” These, 
says Arnold, are the qualities of prose, not of poetry ; and it is for 
this reason that he denies to Dryden and Pope the name of poets, 
in tile strictest sense of the term. The verse of both is often admi- 
rable ; but it is verse, the special mission of which is to inaugurate 
an age of prose and reason. What is it then, which it lacks, and 
Tvhich is pece^ary to the highest poetry ? Arnold miswers : “ high 
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seriousness and (even putting that aside) poetic largeness, freedom, 
insight, benignity.” 

Now, if we examine this last list of qualities, we shall see that 
they are all of them incapable of strict definition. We can feel 
what they mean ; we cannot state it. And yet they are the terms 
which Arnold employs to denote what he means by the poetic 
application of ideas to life. Such application must have high 
seriousness, poetic largeness, freedom, insight, benignity. The un- 
sympathetic critic may well become impatient here. Why this 
playing with vague and indefinable terms ? The sympatiietic critic, 
on the other hand, will understand the reason. It is that Arnold is 
thinking of an atmosphere, an inner quality, which greatness, as it 
were, breathes forth and which is immediately recognisable by 
those who have the power to judge. All the terms used merely 
represent that felt largeness of spirit, which comes when a poet 
sliares greatly in the lai^er life of Nature. Such largeness is felt 
first as beauty ; only afterwards, when our intellects have had time 
to play upon what it tells us, do we recognise it as truth. In 
Nature, truth and beauty are one. In poetry, the poet’s prime task 
is to elicit the beauty ; and when this is revealed, we look again 
and find that it is truth. The poet’s '' criticism of life ” is thus 
the magical revelation of beauty, made possible by the participation 
of the poet, in hia inmost being, with the secret beauty of life and 
Nature. And it is just because the primary revelation, effected by 
him , is one of beauty, that all terms used to describe the revelation 
become indefinable— for beauty is itself incapable of, definidoo. 
Had the primary revelation been one of truth, considered as sepa- 
rate from beauty, the case would have been different But then 
the thing would not have been poetry; for what distinguishes 
poetry from prose is. in one of its aspects, just this— namely, that 
whereas prose, dealing with what in Nature is the amalgam of truth 
and beauty, concentrates on the truth aspect, the beauty aspect 
being incidental only, poetry, on the other hand, concentrates on 
the beauty aspect, and the truth follows as a matter of course. 
Thus, when Wordsworth reveals the deep joy of living, he reveals 
it first as a beauty : the intellect, working upon it as thus present- 
ed, finds it to be also a truth. 

AH the qualities, therefore, which are mentioned by Arnold as 
necessary to poetic presentation, are qualities necessary to fee 
presentation of beauty ; and they become the more conspicuous 
according to the depth to which fee poets bring shares in the beauty 
of Nature. Where feat participation is profound and continuous, 
as in the case of the greatest poets, then such qualities as high 
seriousness, sincerity, largeness, freedom, etc., follow naturally. For 
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these are part of the very atmosphere in which such a poet moves. 
They are qualities of Nature shared by the poet in the degree in 
which he participates in Nature’s life. 

Arnold’s difficulties as a critic may be summed up in a single 
sentence. A Greek by temperament, trained in the Greek tradition, 
he endeavours to apply to poetry the old objective Greek canons 
of criticism, using external terms to express what it is that 
he demands of great poetry, whereas what he really demands of 
great poetry is something internal. It is a quality, or essence, in the 
poet’s nature, Thus when he speaks of a "Criticism of Life," what 
he really means is a vital union between the soul of the poet and 
the soul of Nature, enabling the poet to deal with Nature in a living, 
and hence a true and inspiring way. When he speaks of the 
" application of ideas to life,’’ he means something altogether more 
inward and profound than what the words convey ; i.e., an eliciting 
from life of those elements of beauty and truth which are already 
within himself and which, consequently, he is able to draw forth 
from it When, finally he speaks of " high seriousness ’’ and the 
" grand style,” he means really that tone of mind and tone of utte- 
rance which are the inevitable concomitants of this deep union 
with the greater life of Nature. 

Arnold’s whole emphasis, in a word, is on the man. It is this 
perhaps which makes him over-value Byron— since, in Byron, it is 
the nan himself who astonishes. It is this also, which, over 
and again, when definition is obviously impossible, induces him to 
show to uh the actual poet, in the form of quotations. “ You do 
not understand what I mean m the abstract,” he seems to say— 
" Well, never mind abstractions. Just listen to this passage, or that, 
and you will feel what I mean.” And he then gives us a string of 
passages to illustrate what he means by the "grand style,” or 
" high seriousness ’’ or " the poetic application of ideas to life.” 

The secret is that all that Arnold tries to do by precept and 
external generalisation, has really to be done by feeling. We cannot 
define greatness ; we have to feel it. The modem, poetic Arnold 
realises this ; the cultured Arnold, bred in the Greek tradition, will not 
let him say so definitely. And out of this clash of two personalities 
practically the whole difficulty of Arnold’s literary criticism arises. 

E. A. WODEHOUSE 



CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE* 

1 . 

Chaucer’s TroiltiS and Criseyde takes rank among the half 
dozen great really long, single, non-dramatic poems in the English 
lai^age — along with, let me say, The Faerie Queene, Paradise Lost, 
The Prelude. The Ring and ihe Book, and The Testament qf Beauty. 
I leave the skth ( if indeed there be one ) to the reader’s choice. 
And it is perhaps the most generally interesting of all these : it is at 
once the earliest and nearly the most modem ; reflecting the middle 
ages, heralding the renaissance, and anticipating the modem novel, 
by reason of its concern with motive and mental adjustment rather 
than with the relation of physical adventures. 

In thus facing both ways, towards the past and towards the 
future, TroUus and Cris^de is characteristic of Chaucer, and 
Chaucer here, in particular, surpasses the mere Gowers of his age. 
The Canterbury Tales display the same quality ; the Knight is 
mediaeval; the Wife of Bath would hardly be out of place in 
twentieth century America. But the Canterbury Tales is made up 
of varied material and is not one poem in so plain and clear a sense 
as TVoilus and Criseyde. I regard TVoIIms and Criseyde as 
Chaucer's greatest single creation. 

2 . 

TroSus and Criseyde is not easy to date precisely. But we may 
safely say that it was written pretty continuously ( as the Canter- 
bury Tales was not) at a time when Chaucer was at the zenith of 
hk skill. He was probably bom in the early forties of the fourteenth 
century. Troilus and Criseyde was written in the early eighties. He 
was then in the prime of his life and of ripe e:g)erience. All his 
days he had been in the King’s service, in war and peace, in Eng- 
land, in France and recently on two missions to Italy. In his youth 
he had written much in the conventional French mode, introducing 
French culture to his countrymen and perfecting the poetic use of 
the English tongue. Just before writing TroUets and Criseyde, he 
had composed a long poem in the same 7-lined stanza — The Parle- 
meat of Foules, and had translated that favourite religious classic 

* This paper is an adaptation of portions of one of a series of lectures on 
Chaucer delivered in Bombay, and in Poona, in connection with the Wilson 
Philological Lectoreship, 1932-33. 
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of the middle ages. Boethius de ConsoloHone PkUosophiae. About 
the ,g ? < nip time he wrote the Hous of Fame. In both these poems 
(not, of course, in the prose translation) we see a touch of 
Chaucer’s later mood, the note of pure comedy that is otherwise so 
rare in mediaeval literature, where the artist was either conventional 
or seriously rebellious against convention. Read the debate between 
the birds in the Parlement of Foules, or Chaucer’s dialogue with the 
Eagle, or Jupiter’s comments on the poet in the Hous of Fam. 
Realism combined with the dry, critical humour of comedy, are here 
seen for the first time in our literature. But the framework of the 
Hous of Fam could not give Chaucer a fair field for his gifts or his 
tanperament, and he was already working on what he saw to be a 
better veliicle for their expression. 

It is surprising tliat after completing such a ripe and masterly 
work he should have returned to the conventional structure and 
rather acad^rpic tales of The Legend of Good Women, for in 
style Troilus and Criseyde is the maturest of Chaucer’s poems, 
except for the general plan and the later portions of the Canterbury 
Tales. It was probably begun very soon after his return in 1378 
from Italy, where he had become acquainted with Boccaccio's 
FSosirato, and he worked on it for several years, perhaps letting the 
books be read separately as they were completed and copied by the 
scrivener.' The other three poems of this period would therefore 
not attract the whole of his attention and they were taken up, 
partly as interludes in the writing of the greater poem and partly to 
celebrate some particular occasion or by command. Two of the 
three are incomplete. Probably when Troilus and Criseyde was 
finished, Chaucer felt free to move on to smother piece more import- 
ant t han these, and more in harmony with his developed ways of 
thought, and took up in earnest the composition of the Canterbury 
Tales. 

3. 

This view of the cotemosition of Troilus and Cris^de is borne 
out by the progressive advance in poetic skill displayed in the five 
books. The last two are noticeably better written than the first 
three, not in mere technical skill but in depth of character and 
subtlety of motive. In particular, as Courthope has pointed out, it 
is in these last books that Chaucer decisively moves from his medi- 
aeval to his modern phase. 

1. Hence the association with the earlier completed " Boece ” in the Words 
unto Adam Scriveyn. In my lectures I gave detailed reasons for rejecting 
Skeats Evidence in favour of a comparatively early date for the completion of 
TVoiltu and Crisesde, 
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"The poetical Structure wliich Chaucer built on these Boccac- 
cio’s foundations is a fine example of the character of his genius, at 
once flexible and inventive. Troiltts and Cris^de reveals the influ- 
ence on his mind of all the great intellectual forces of the period : 
Catholicism, Feudalism, Democracy and the Renaissance. The 
interest of the poem is concentrated in the development of the 
character of Cressida. In the first three Books Cressida’s conduct 
is regulated in strict conformity with the standing rules of chivalrous 
society. She resists her own inclinations, and withstands the 
solicitations of Pandarus on behalf of Troilus, with all the opposi- 
tions of argument required by the science of the Troubadours and 
tlie regulations of the Courts of Love. Andr6 le Chapelain himself 
could have found no fault with her behaviour. When she finally 
surrenders to Troilus she has as yet been guilty of no offence 
according to the moral code of the time, which merely required iier 
to be true and steadfast in her attachment to one preferred lover. 
Of all this refined casuistry and analysis there is no trace whatever 
in the Cressida of Boccaccio, who represents his heroine simply as a 
young widow in love. At the same time, while preserving the 
chivalrous standard, Chaucer with extraordinary skill, by associating 
Cressida with the semi-comic character of Pandarus, who plays the 
same part in his story, as afterwards in Shakespeare's play, removed 
the heroine’s character from the metaphysical region of chivalrous 
love, and reduced it to a human and almost bourgeois level. It is not 
till the fourth book that the deterioration of Cressida’s nature 
reveals itself incidentally in the facility with which she listens, with- 
out displeasure though without response, to the artful love-making of 

Diomede ( Courthope, History of English Poetry, Vol. I, 

page 262 seqq. ) 

Every writer who has dealt with this poem has, from his own 
point of view, borne witness to this same phenomenon, the grafting 
by Chaucer of a fresh shoot upon the stock of mediaeval literature. 
Wra. Rossetti, who made a close comparison of Troilus and Cris^de 
with its chief source, Filostraio, wrote of it as— 

“peculiarly memorable and unfailingly fascinating, as com- 
bining in itself at once the very topmost blossom and crown of 
the chivalric passion and gallantry, and the exquisite first-prints 
of that humorous study of character in which our national 
writers have so specially excelled.’’ ( Comparison between Boc- 
caccio’s Fdoslralo and Chaucer’s TroSus and Criseyde : Introduc- 
tion ( E. E. T. S. ) 

And W. P. Ker, than whom none was ever more intimately 
acquainted with the various strains in mediaeval literature, wrote to 
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the same effect in a passage ( In Epic and Romame, pp. 369-70 }, too 
long to quote hem but worth reading in full by all students of the 
poem. 

4 

I have not space here for a detailed study of Chaucer’s sources. 
These are well known. Neither Homer, nor even Quintus Smymaeus 
were among them. The pedigree of Troilus and Criseyde nay be 
briefly displayed in the form of a genealogical tree 

Dictys Cretensis, Dares Phrygius. 

Ethcmeris Belli Trojani, T>e Excidio Trojcd Hisioria 

\ (4th Cent A. D.) I (6th Cent. A. D.) 

I 

Benoit de ste. Maure, Roman de Traje. 

I / 


Guido delle Colonne, Historia Trojana 



TROILUS & CRISEYDE. 


The chief source is FUostrato, but Chaucer also shows first hand 
acquaintance with the other works indicated. As for Lollius," 
there is no agreement as to who he was. The particular 
Troili ascribed to him ( I. st. 57 ) is translated from Petrarch ( Sonnet 
88 ). But the most probable explanation is that he is a progenitor of 
Mrs. Harris. 

Rossetti calculated that 2583 of the 8246 lines in TroUus and 
Criseyde are adaptations from Boccaccio. Yet the resultant poem 
is, in its essence, strikingly original. Neitlier poem is in any way 
Greek : Troy differs not at all from Paris or Rome ; Priam or 
Agamemnon might as well be the King of France or the Emperor. 
The setting, the events, the characters, in all externals, all belong to 
the world of conventional mediaeval chivalry — a chivalry already 
decaying inwardly and become more elaborate outwardly. In Boc- 
caccio and in Chaucer’s other classico-chivalresque tale, of Palamon 
and Arcite, the persons remain mere denizens of this world,* to 
the end of their story. They act according to the requirements of 
their plot and have no life outside it. But with Troilus and Criseyde 
and most assuredly with Pandarus, it is different They come truly 
alive and in the imaginations of those who have the gift may take 
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part in other scenes than those of Chaucer’s five books' This is 
why Chaucer’s poem is so much slower in movement than Boccac- 
cio's. When we read FUostraio our interest is centred on the 
expected consummation of the lover's passion. By what device or 
intrigue will Troilus achieve his end ? The end itself is regarded as 
certain, and Boccaccio has no great interest in the niceties of 
a woman’s progress to an inevitable end. Pandarus is a mere 
agent in the plot, a figure typical, as Ker remarks in the passage 
already referred to, of the Decamerone. 

Chaucer alters all this. The plot is no longer in itself of interest. 
He would not, one imagines, be perturbed at the thought that all his 
readers might already be acquainted with FilostrcUo. Character, 
not incident, is the poet’s theme. How will Cressida be brought 
from this mood to that ? How will love affect Troilus ? How 
will Diomede move one already unsettled by Troilus ? We do not 
wish to hasten the course of the story; we take our pleasure 
in watching Cressida come slowly and naturally to the full accept- 
ance of her lover. And this element is wholly Chaucer’s. The por- 
tions of books n & III which treat of this are represented by 
barely a few lines in Boccaccio. 

But the greatest addition is Pandarus, the first great comic 
character in English literature, ancestor of a long line, which 
must be held to include not only Shakespeare’s Pandarus but also 
his Falstaff and Sir Toby Belch, and continuing to Tom Jones 
and the great Roy Richmond. Here we have a character new 
to mediaeval art, who while undoubtedly a bad man is not 
wholly bad and not at all unattractive. We condenln the sin 
while we love the sinner, and with all these folk we have the sym- 
pathy that arises from our realisation of their and our conunon 
humanity. Ker speaks of Chaucer as the forerunner of Fielding. 
It is, I imagine, of this mixed morality that he is thinking. Rich- 
ardson would have had more fellowship with the “Moral Gower’’. 
I do not hesitate to compare Chaucer with a still later master, 
Meredith, by reason of the emphasis laid on the shades of feeling 
and thought of the characters at the expense of lowing down the 
action, beyond the liking of some readers. I feel even that Chaucer 
would have been interested to read Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses. 

5. 

It may be thought that I have said too much of Chaucer as 
anticipating the novelists : faint praise, some may think, of a poet. 

1. Cf. Henryson’s “ The Testnient of Creaseid,” where Cressida cast off by 
Diomede and stricken with lepro^ begs of the faithful Troilus, and is unre- 
cognized. 
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But there is no question of Chaucer having used the wrong medium. 
In the first place, Chaucer was a bad prose writer. His version of 
Boeihius does not read well ; his Tale of Meliboeus better, but dull ; 
The Parson's Tale is still duller. Chaucer’s verse is clearer, more 
varied in its rhythm, and more lively, not only than his own, but 
than any one else’s prose for centuries to come. Secondly, this 
particular rendering of this particular tale gains enormously 
by being told in verse. It is not pure narrative ; it is seasoned with 
comment, and varied by, as it were, the tone of the teller. The 
rhymes and rhythms, expected yet varied, give here a pungency, 
th en a pithiness, and yet elsewhere suggest an intonation which 
English Prose even to-day, and certainly not before the late seven- 
teenth century could hardly hint at. As well put Don Juan into 
prose. Chaucer never makes the mistake of aiming at a continuous 
heightened effect ; therefore he is never flat, as Wordsworth often 
is, or, as Milton, pathetic. He works his emotion into whole pas- 
sages, not into single words and phrases whose presence may else- 
where be missed. Four stanzas out of five he writes in an admirable 
middle diction, which he varies with passages of dry satiric wit 
blended often with a homely sententiousness deliberately lowering 
a little the tiresome, unbending dignity of conventional poetry,^ and 
here and there rising to a note of tender sweetness^ and even of a 
genuinely personal religious passion.’ In all these passages we seem 
to hear Chaucer’s varying tones and watch the subtle changes of 
his face. By the same skill, his snatches of dialogue* are admirably 
rendered, so that ( another anticipation of the modem novelists ) we 
could distinguish the speaker by tlie turn of the phrase. 

Nor does Chaucer appeal only to our ears. Continually the 
scene moves before our eyes. Notice how, at the dramatic moments 
of his poem he vivifies the scene; at the first appearance of 
Cressida in the temple for example : and he brings Troilus before 
Cressida’s eyes as he rides down the street, without much personal 
description but in a setting that is simple, natural and easily 
pictured. 

The qualities which I have here indicated may all be parallel- 
ed from The Canterbury Tales ; in that collection there is in truth 
“ God’s Plenty ”. But Troilus and Criseyde remains by far the 
greatest single poem of Chaucer ; a very long poem but every line 


1. For example, T. & C. Bk. I. Sts. 31, 32 ; 91 ; 116. 117. 

2. For example, T. & C. Bk. I. Sts. 4, S. 

3. For example, T. & C. Bk. V. Sta. 263, 264. 

4. For example, T. & C. Bk. I. Sta. 145-152; Bk.II. Sts. 13-20. Note that 
these passages owe hardly anything to Boccaccia 
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of it developing a single theme, which the poet himself sums up at 
the close (Bk. V. St. 262 ) : — 

“ Swich fyn hath, lo, this Troilus for love, 

Swich fyn hath al his grete worthinesse ; 

Swich fyn hath his estat real above, 

Swich fyn his lust, swich fyn hath his noblesse ; 

Swich fyn hath false worides brotelnesse. 

And thus began his lovinge of Criseyde, 

As I have told, and in this wyse he deyde.” 

K. N. COLVTLE 



A SHAKESPEARE CRUX 


Long dissatisfied with the commentators’ epexegeses of Twelfth 
Night iii, iv, 33 et seqq., I pounced upon the New Shakespeare 
Edition of the play as soon as it appeared in Bombay. The editors 
of this Shakespeare have cast real light into so many Stygian Caves 
forlorn, either in their commentary or in the hypothesized stage 
directions that intense study or happy inspiration has suggested to 
them, that I hoped they would solve my problem in this passage. 

The passage occurs in the scene where the hoodwinked Mai- 
volio tries to put into practice the graces that he thinks his mistress 
has enjoined upon him. The Fortunate Unhappy had commended 
his yellow stockings, commanded him ever to be cross-gartered and 
besought him as he entertained her love, to let it appear in hia 
amiling that SO well became him. His conduct is strange in the 
eyes of Olivia. Here is the passage of which I seek the solution. 
I quote the New Shakespeare Text. 

OZiVffl— Why dost thou smile so, and kiss thy hand so oft ? 

Marw— How do you, Malvolio ? 

MaZvirfw— (disdainful)— At your request! Yes, nightingales 
answer daws. 

From the stage direction disdainftd it is clear that the editors 
think diat Malvolio addresses the following remark to Maria. Their 
comment is ‘ le. What ? Am I to answer questions from such as 
you?’ 

This is the hackneyed explanation, but it seems scarcely worthy 
of this edition. In a Shakespeare play, one has to be very circum- 
spect before applying the principle post hoc ergo propter hoc, for it 
is far from true that every utterance is the answer to the utterance 
that precedes it. The New Shakespeare explanation of these words 
has at first sight the advantage of presenting us with a Malvolio who 
is being ' surly with servants.’ But a closer examination of it shows 
that its disadvantages are more than counterbalancing. It offers 
no explanation of the words ‘yes, nightingales answer daws.' It 
does not attempt to explain why the Malvolio who is trying to be 
‘ surly with servants ’ uses the polite plural ‘ your ’ when speaking 
to bis inferior, Maria. ' It fails to note that, however withering be 
the surliness of this reply to Maria’s polite inqiairy, a much more 
effective way of being contenptuous is to ignore her query al- 
together. 
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Strangely enough the New Shakespeare editors tantalisingly 
play with the idea which contains, I think, the clue to the solution 
of this problem- Thus they say on w. 24-5, ' Maria nowhere else 
“ thous ” Malvolio,’ and on v. 52, ' Part of the humour of this 
dialogue ( lost on a modern aiidience ) — consists in Malvolio " tbou- 
ing " his mistress so freely. 

Both of these remarks are sound, but unfortunately, I am 
afraid, the explanation of w. 33 et seqq., which this edition offers, 
shows that m^em editors as well as modem audiences sometimes 
miss the distinction between thou and you. 

If it be clearly remembered that the Elizabethans observed a 
very definite distinction between thou and you, the passage becomes, 
I submit, fairly clear. Olivia addressing her steward naturally 
" thous ” Iiim. Maria, a serving woman, to the major-domo uses 
the respectful ‘ you.’ Malvolio, in accordance with the dictates of 
his own heart and the directions of the Fortunate Unhappy, surlily 
ignores Maria’s question and answers Olivia in the respectful plural 
' you.’ Olivia has asked him why he smiles so much. Her question 
puzzles him because the explicit injunctions of her letter are ringing 
in his ear. He makes the natural reply ‘ at your request,’ Le., I 
am smiling and kissing my hand like this at your request. This 
bafiles Olivia who is in blissful ignorance of the correspondence of 
file Fortunate Unhappy. She is astounded at Malvolio’s impudence 
in making such a suggestion. Her face shows her surprise, but, 
before her lips can utter it, Malvolio reiterates his explanation 
with an emphatic ' yes.’ Further to substantiate his assertion and 
somewhat to palliate his mistress’s apparent frowardness he falls 
back upon an example culled from the Euphiiistic quasi-natural 
history so popular at the time. The nightingale for countless gene- 
rations had been the exemplar to the world of the female mourner 
of a domestic grief, like that of Olivia. Yet ev^ this grief-lorn 
bird like all the other fowls answers the call of ' the spring time, 
the only pretty ring time ’ even if, as here, she has been 
reminded of Spring’s advent ( and appeal ) by the voice of the daw 
whose dark feathers are almost as forbidding as the black apparel 
of a puritanical steward. 


H. Hamill 
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Till man by personal endeavour or grace divine attains to the 
Absolute Good, his notion of good here below is as inextricably as- 
sociated with evil as substance with shadow or matter with form. 
Despite the light of science and civilization human nature remains 
much the same as it was, and no department in which human energy 
has been manifested is without its peculiar limitations and draw- 
backs. Literature is a record of the noble thoughts of master 
minds couched in a style which enthralls the reader as much by the 
beauty of its expression as by the profundity of the idea it embodies. 
Yet in literature too people have passed off their own flimsy stuff 
under the names of departed worthies or have electrified their age 
by announcement of an important find, which after all is the 
dishonest product of their own minds. Imposture feeds and grows 
on credulity, and so long as there are people anxious to devour all 
that is novel or sensational without pausing to probe the merits of 
what they read, literary deception can still be assured of a long 
though ruinous career. Fame much more than pecuniary gain has 
rendered some people deaf to the still small voice of their con- 
science and egged them on to mislead the world by their duplicity. 
Impostures have particulary flourished during the restoration of 
letters, and one favourite method of roguery was to bury spurious 
antiquities which might afterwards be brought to light to confound 
the public. But evil is always shortlived, and very often in his own 
life-time the culprit sees the bubble of his vanity pricked by the 
shrewdness of a critic, and he is brought to his knees to confess to 
a disillusioned public the sordid story of his deception. These 
impostors seem to forget the truth so pithily expressed by that great 
but simple soul, Abraham Lincoln : — ^You can cheat the whole world 
for some time, or part of the world for all time ; but you cannot 
deceive all the world for all time. Though Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
will always be found racing about in the field of letters as in 
all other departments of human energy, we shall here only take note 
of several prominent instances of deception perpetrated particularly 
in E nglish literature. 

We shall do well to turn to the smaller fry in the beginning. 
Daniel Defoe was a bom intriguer, and Prof. Minto calls him "a great, 
a truly great liar, perhaps the greatest liar that ever lived.” He saw 
service for ten years under different governments, becoming a Whig 
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with Whigs and a Tory with Tories, and trying to serve two 
jnasters by espousing the cause of the fallen Stuarts while he was in 
the secret pay of the Whig Government. His veracity in his “Journal 
of the Plague ’’ is often impeached. " Robinson Crusoe ”, which 
came out in 1719, was entirely based on the real adventures of 
Alexander Selkirk who had stayed for four years in the island of 
Juan Fernandez and had returned to England in 1711. But such 
was Defoe’s notoriety for dishonesty that he is said, on extremely 
doubtful authority however, to have antedated his work at 1704 so 
as to make it appear that it could not be indebted to the career of 
Selkirk. Pope was another tricksy unscrupulous person, and as 
Prof. Courthope observes in his great life of the poet, he antedated 
his “ Essay on Criticism ” in the hope of being considered a precocious 
genius, hi his translation of the “ Odyssey ” Pope sought the help 
of two other poets, Fenton and Broome, who did a good part of the 
work and did it remarkably well. Pope was however dishonest 
enough to suppress their names completely and pocket the lion’s 
share of the profit. But the public in due time saw through the 
trick, and a humourist wrote the following verse with a pun on the 
name of Broome : — 

" Pope came off clean with Homer, but tliey say 
Broome went before and kindly swept the way.” 

Returning to Defoe, we find he was always ready to seize the 
opportune moment and was thus able to bamboozle the public by his 
wonderful habit of “lying like truth”. When a report reached 
England that the island of St Vincent was blown up in the air, 
Defoe wrote a bogus description of the calamity, wdiich he consider- 
ed the greatest since the Flood. It was a tissue of lies, but the 
public swallowed it with avidity. When the notorious highwayman 
Jack Sheppard was at last arrested and sent to the gallows, Defoe 
judged from the public excitement that if a thrilling narrative of his 
life be prepared, it would sell like hot buns, for people were not 
tlien in a mood to scrutinize the facts and figures of his career. 
And Defoe proved himself equal to the occasion; he got up a 
highly spiced biography of the highwayman and gave it out as if it 
was written by Jack himself. Nay, Jack was induced to announce 
from the gibbet this pamphlet as his last will and confession ! Defoe 
has also .written the liistory of a terrible storm in minute detail, 
quoting entirely spurious letters in support of his statements. 'Hiis 
work is as wanting in authenticity as his “ Journal of the Plague 
Sometimes by an entirely misleading heading of a certain work, he 
deceived the public, and then disappeared for a time to escape the 
consequences of tiieir fury. His well known political pamphlet 
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“Short Way with Dissenters” is one of the best illustrations of irony 
in English literature. It was in fact not an onslaught on the Dis- 
senters at all but on the Highchurchmen, who were so far deceived 
as to hail it with acclamation though the shafts were actually 
levelled against themselves. When the truth became known, 
he was arrested, fined and put up in the pillory, where he was 
covered, not with garbage but with flowers by his sportive admirers. 

This love of sheer mischief for mischief’s sake is also to be seen 
in Dean Swift. In his times a cobbler named John Partridge had set 
iiimcalf up as an astrologer and published numerous almanacs. 
Swift, under the pseudonym of Isaac Bickerstaff, brought out hia 
own predictions in which, among other startling things, he foretold 
the death of Partridge on 29th March 1708 at 11 P. M. After that 
date Swift quietly announced the death of Partridge who hastened 
to assure all of his existence. But Swift now published hia " Vindi- 
cation ” in which he tried to make it clear that his prophecies were 
based on the soundest calculations and that the cobbler had certain- 
ly breathed his last. All the wits and wags of the country now 
took part in this tomfoolery at poor Partridge’s expense, till the 
public were thoroughly wearied of this joke which went on for two 
long years. Another freak of this madcap creator of the Yahoos 
was his poem on “ The Death of Dr. Swift,” full of that ghastly 
humour which was so often characteristic of his work. By this 
feeler he perhaps wanted to know how the information of his own 
death would be received by various classes of society. Isaac 
Disraeli, that indefatfeable collector of literary odds and ends, 
quotes in his “Curiosities of Literature” the instance of Geoige 
Stevens, the Sliakespearean commentator, who had a grudge against 
the famous antiquary, Richard Gough. Stevens was a terror to 
his friends and was fond of playing malicious practical jokes upon 
them. Though he had taken a leading part in exposing the literary 
forgeries of his day, Stevens took it into his head to befool Gough 
as well as the whole Society of Antiquaries. With this view he got 
up a tombstone on which was engraved the drinking horn of Hardy- 
knute to indicate his last fatal carouse, since this king is reported to 
have died when in his cups- The mischief-monger took good care 
to see that the inscription was in Saxon characters and sufficiently 
legible. It was steeped in pickle to give it the apearance of anti- 
quity, and the tomijstone was deliberately raised in the comer of a 
broker’s shop frequented by Mr. Gough. The plot succeeded only 
too well ; the antiquary was led thoroughly astray, but he never 
forgave Stevens afterwards for thus playing a hoax on him in public. 

Persons whose fame is already secure by virtue of their high 
birth or literary attainments have often stooped to earn cheap note- 
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riety by exceedingly doubtful means. Mr. George Dawson in his 
" Shakespeare and other Lectures ■’ refers to Horace Walpole, the 
prince of English letter-writers, who published the “ English Mercu- 
ries,” which, as he gave out, consisted of pamphlets written in times 
of Queen Hizabeth. But the forger forgot that his papers bore the 
watermark of G. R., and George Rex could not of course have 
flourished in the days of Queen Bess. This discrepancy decisively 
settled the matter against Walpole. 

There are certain cases of spuriousness, devoid, however, of all 
deliberate imposture, which have been the subject of long, bitter and 
memorable controversies. One of these cases was regarding the 
notorious “ Epistles, of Phalaris,” which brought into prominence the 
capacious scholarship and fierce pugnacity of Richard Bentley. 
Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, whose name is always as- 
sociated with the brazen bull in which he roasted offenders to death, 
is said to have been the author of 148 Greek letters, whose genui- 
neness has been frequently called into question. When Charles 
Boyle publidied his edition of “ Phalaris," he was contemptuously 
criticized by Bentley. But all tlie scholars of England took arms 
against the latter, and Boyle with tire help of Atterbury and Aldrich 
wrote a thesis which, it was thought, had finally silenced Bentley. 
A caricature was published in which Phalaris was depicted as 
consigning Bentley to the bull, while the great scholar was made 
to say I would rather be roasted than boiled (Boyled).” But after 
two years Bentley came forward with his famous " Dissertation ”, 
giving the most irrefutable proofs, e:iq3ressed in his usual disdainful 
manner, of the spuriousness of the Epistles, thereby winning over 
all the learned men to his side. This great controversy which had 
been begun in 1692 by Sir William Temple closed in 1704 when 
Swift burlesqued the whole contest as well as the combatants in his 
“ Battle of the Books.” 

We had now better turn to the big guns of literary fraud. 
George Psalmaiiazar, whose real name remains unknown, is perhaps 
the greatest of impostors and practised deception on an epic scale. 
In the early years of the 18th century he visited the island of For- 
mosa which was then but little known except through the reports of 
the Jesuits. Such were his astounding cleverness and impudence 
that he now got up an entirely imaginary work on Formosa, giving 
its social life, manners, customs, religion, rituals, history, geography, 
a strange calendar and a wholly novel language and grammar of 
that country 1 The book also contained illustrations of houses, 
temples and other noteworthy things of Formosa. He was patroni- 
sed by Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, to whopi he dedicated his 
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work. The scholars were entirely deceived and Formosa appeared 
in the maps as a real island in the spot Psalmanazar had indicated. 
But the lacunae in his prodigiously bold undertaking now gradually 
began to appear on closer study. Though he had got up a whole 
alphabet for Formosa, he actually forgot to give names to his let- 
ters, which discrepancy puzzled him before his critics. He had been 
shrewd enough to observe the utmost consistency and had resolved 
never to change what he had once given out, but this attitude some- 
times landed him in a predicament. He had inadvertently afhrmed 
that the Formosans sacrificed 18000 male infants annually. He 
persistently refused to lessen the number though it was evident to 
all and even perhaps to himself that this tremendous annual loss 
would surely occasion a depopulation on the island. 

He now had the misfortune to form the acquaintance of a 
clergyman named Innes, who being a rascal himself soon sounded 
the rascality of Psalmanazar. Innes gave Psalmanazar a passage 
from Cicero to translate in his Formosan language. After a few 
days he procured from Psalmanazar another version of the same 
passage, and both versions were found to be materially different 
Psalmanazar had a most retentive memory, but the uncanniest 
memory in the world would not have translated the same passage 
twice into an entirely bogus language without falling into serious 
errors. But when the fraud was detected, Innes exploited Psal- 
manazar and made him the ladder of his own ambition. It was by 
advice of limes that the great “ History of Formosa ’’ was written 
and advertised on a large scale, Psalmanazar being given by the 
artful clergyman only £ 20 for the work wliich must have taxed 
his energies to the utmost. To set a premium on his iniquity, 
Psalmanazar challenged and refuted certain accounts of preced- 
ing travellers, and for the time being his work was regarded 
as an authority on the subject But now Psalmanazar met another 
bird of the same feather who persuaded him to father a con^ositioa 
called the " Formosan Japan,” which was to be sold at a high price. 
The failure of this work which was full of mistakes suddenly 
opened peqde’s eyes to the ^uriousness of the " History of For- 
mosa” iteelf- Psalmanazar found that his ingenuity in fabricating 
facts and figures had exhausted all its resources, and he now made 
a clean breast of all his impostures regarding Formosa. This decep- 
tion was satisfactori^ exposed only when Psalmanazar, after 
having fooled the best authorities on the subject, chose to repent 
of his transgression. Even now there were people, who took his 
confessions to be but an index of his great humility. How “ some 
people can be deceived for ^ tinie ” can best be peen from the 
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words of Dr. Johnson, who held the moral character of this foj^er 
in such high esteem as to remark that Psalmanazar was the best 
man he had ever known. 

Literature has its bom forgers as well as its bom poets, and 
some there be who have shown from their tenderest years a ten- 
dency to gull the public by their misguided ingenuity. Such a 
person was Thomas Chatterton, and it was this evil habit that got 
the better of that “ marvellous boy ” and led him to “ perish in hia 
pride.” While yet a child, he deceived a poor pewterer named Bur- 
gum by proving his noble birth through the fabrication of several 
papers. He then forged an imaginary account of the opening of Bristol 
Bridge in the times of Henry U, which completely took in the local 
authorities. Emboldened by his success, Chatterton wrote a mass 
of pseudo-antique poems, consisting of epic fragments and dramatic 
lyrics, and claimed them to be the work of one Thomas Rowley of 
Bristol, who, he said, flourished in the reigns of Henry VI and 
Edward IV. A good many people were deceived by the forgery of 
the Rowley papers ; Horace Walpole was one of them, but finding 
matters a bit doubtful, he sent the papers to his friend Thomas 
Gray, whose Ithuriel spear soon detected Chatterton lurking about 
in the guise of Rowley. Tlie boyish offender in attempting to write 
the language of the 15th century had fallen into grievous blunders. 
He had consulted a bad dictionary, and his misspellings and gramma- 
tical slips could only be matched by his faulty metres and anachro- 
nisms. Nor was he always able to employ a consistently antique 
style. According to Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, his forgery was 
not inspired by a mercenary point of view, nor was it the 
result of a masquerading impulse, but rather the impulse of a 
truly artistic nature to excite interest and controversy in hia own 
production. We are unable to take so charitable a view of this 
serious matter, for which tliere can be no reasonable apology 
except the boyish age of the offender, who, in thinking that he was 
deceiving the world was only deceiving himself. But it is to be re- 
membered that Chatterton was a juvenile prodigy. He exercised 
considerable influence on his successors, and in leading people’s 
minds, however falsely, back to Mediaeval times, he gave a great 
impetus to the Romantic movement, which was then struggling in 
its birth. So great a critic as Sir Edmund Gosse considered 
Chatterton the most extraordinary phenomenon of infancy in the 
literature of the world, and held that had he lived 20 years more 
and obtained suitable training, his place would have been with Mil- 
ton and perhaps with Shakespeare. But it is lamentable that this 
" inheritor of unfulfilled renown ” should have taken to dishonest 
ways from the very beginning and then out of grief and morti- 
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fication laid violent hands on himself before he was out of his 
teens. 

Deception has often assumed strange disguises to compass its 
ends. Goaded by self-interest it enables the evil-doer to pose as an 
original author or a great discoverer ; it may also tempt him to pass 
off another’s work as his own and even to run down a great author 
unfairly just to win tlie merit of being the first to show that that 
eminent writer had often shone in borrowed plumes. In 1747 
William Lauder, a school-master and a sound classical scholar, startled 
his readers by an article in the "Gentleman’s Magazine” showing 
that Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ” was largely constructed out of passa- 
ges plagiarised out of Latin authors. Owing to the vast scholarship 
of Milton, the "Paradise Lost” is redolent with such a perfume 
of literary renuniscences that Lauder was for a time able to lead the 
people astray by his miserable tricks. Not satisfied with pointing 
out resemblances between the real passages of Milton and those of 
his Latin authors, Lauder had the audacity to forge verses closely 
resembling those in " Paradise Lost ” and ascribe them to older 
poets. Villainy waxes strong with success, and Lauder now extrac- 
ted several lines from William Hogg’s Latin version of " Paradise 
Lost ”, published in 1690, and inscribed them in the I-atin works of 
Massenius, Staphorstius and others, thus presenting such passages 
as the literary larceny of the great Puritan poet. Dr. Johnson, 
who is hardly fair to Milton, espoused Lauder’s cause and wrote a 
preface to the impostor’s “ Essay on Milton’s Use and Imitation of 
the Modems in his 'Paradise Lost’ But to Lauder’s misfortune 
there were shrewder critics in England like Dr. John Douglas, 
Bishop of Salisbury, "the scourge of impostors, the terror of 
quacks ” as Goldsmith hails him in his " Retaliation Bishop 
Douglas’ exposure of the man and his methods was both thorough 
and complete ; the forger made some futile attempts to clear his 
character, but finding it too hot to abide in England, emigrated to 
Barbados where he died in obscurity in 1771. 

Two instances may now be quoted of misguided writers who 
tried to seek a bubble reputation by pretending to have made valu- 
able discoveries in the works of Shakespeare. William Henry 
Ireland was endowed from his early years with a veritable genius 
for lying. At first he tried his prentice hand in the creation of 
fabricated documents ; he pretended to have discovered a letter 
from Shakespeare to Queen Elizabeth, another from Anne Hatha- 
way to her husband, a love-epistle from the great dramatist to his 
wife with an enclosed lock of hair, and a mortgage deed said to 
have been made between Shakespeare and John Heminge on the 
cme part and Michael Fraser and his wife on the other. Many 
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more such documents were forged by the youthful Ireland who 
thereby deceived his father Samuel Ireland, a man whose own 
methods were never imquestionable, but who was now completely 
taken in by his more rascally son. The elder Ireland exhibited 
these documents publicly at his house and invited scholars to inspect 
them. Many were deceived and Boswell with his usual hero-wor- 
shipping iiaUncts is said to have kissed the supposed relics on his 
knees. Finding that his sins had passed undetected, the younger 
Ireland forged in the name of Shakespeare, a blank- verse play named 
" Vortigem ” based on the reign of an ancient Fnglisb king of that 
name. The play was represented at Sheridan’s theatre and so vast 
was the difference between the language of the Elizabethan giant 
and his dwarfish 18th century imitator tliat it was immediately 
hissed out. In Act V, Scene ii, Kemble had to recite " And when 
this solemn mockery is o'er” ; on hearing this unfortunate line, wHch 
was an appropriate though unconscious commentary on the play 
itself, Uie audience broke into fits of obstreperous laughter, and the 
play was irretrievably damned. 

But the younger Ireland's ardour for dishonesty had not cooled 
as yet, and finding that his forgeries had so far passed muster, he 
reached his crowning iniquity in bis declaration that his own ancestor 
and name-sake Mr. W. H. Ireland had once saved Sliakespeare from 
drowning and had been consequently rewarded by the dramatist 
with all the manuscripts which had just been brought to light. We 
fail to understand why the forger should have desisted at this stage, 
for he could have as well identified the initials of his supposed 
ancestor with the immortal " W. H.,” the “ onlie begetter ” of the 
Shakespearean sonnets ! That would have been a capital hit, 
but even as it was, Ireland had now gone beyond his depth. Malone 
smelt the rat and mercilessly exposed the man. When all was lost, 
Ireland confessed the forgery and wrote in 1786 an “ Authentic 
Account of the Shakespearean Manuscripts.” The position of the 
father, who all along believed in their genuineness, became extre- 
mely awkward, and he replied by a ” Vindication.” But the people 
now had enough of the father and the eon whose quarrels were 
never reconciled. The father felt the disgrace bitterly and it pro- 
bably hastened his own end in 1800. In 1805 the remorseful son 
appeared again with his " Confessions.” entirely exculpating lus 
father from the fraudulent business of which he, the son, was the 
sole projector. The latter met with his deserts, sank into poverty 
and died in 1835. 

Another person of that ilk was John Payne Collier, a man of 
acknowledged merit, who unfortunately sacrificed the enviable 
repulsion he had earned in the field of Shakespearean investigation 
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to his fatal propensity for forgery. As librarian to the Duke of 
Devonshire he had access to tlie chief collections of early English 
literature, but he misused these opportunities by bringing out in 
1852 a forged volume, notorious as the Perkins Folio, from the 
words “Tho. Perkins his Booke” inscribed on its outer cover. 
This book contained, as Collier said, emendations on Shakespeare 
from the hand of " an old collector.” The fraud was first exposed 
by C. W. Singer and others followed suit. Collier in hia replies made 
matters worse by numerous contradictions and dubious assertions. 
Still such was the respect in which he was held by scholars that the 
great Shakespearean J. C. Haliiwell-Phillipps refused till the end to 
believe that Collier, his own senior colleague and guide, could have 
ever knowingly misled the world of letters. But after Collier’s 
death certain manuscripts were discovered showing that he was 
actually guilty of forgery, his case reinainuig a woeful instance of 
literary fraud, perpetrated by a person from whom such an action 
had never been anticipated. 

We have taken note of traitors in the realm of Minerva, be- 
traying the cause of learning for the sake of short-lived fame ; but 
there are brokers in her kingdom also— men of straw who earn a 
dishonest living by making others, who are far more intellectual 
drudge for themselves. Sir John Hill once contracted with a book- 
seller to translate Swammerdam’s work on insects for 50 guineas 
though he did not himself understand a word of the Dutch language. 
Sir Jolin then bargained with another translator to do the work for 
25 guineas, though this second person was as innocent of the Dutch 
language as the knight was. Then tlie second man set out in search 
of a translator and happened to come across a scholar of the Dutch 
language who was prepared to undertake the work for 12 guineas. 
So tlie two ignorant "translators” got the best of the bargain, 
while the modest scholarly drudge, whose very name is unknown to 
the world, broke his daily bread in peace and preferred to remain 
in oblivion. Verily, the disagreement between the Goddesses of 
Learning and Weal^ as described in Hindu mythology is as trans- 
parent in actual life as it is deplorable. 

But there are certain dishonest men of letters who are treated 
with undue severity by the critics. In reproducing fragmentary 
ancient ballads or epics, the editor or translator has to fill up the 
gaps by lines of his own invention if he does not wish the work to 
appear scrappy and disjointed. A scrupulously honest man would 
certainly indicate what is original and what is his own independent 
work ; but in case he fails to do so, it would indeed be overharsh 
to condemn his whole work as forgery. Between 1760 and 1763 
James Macpherson published certain fragments of Gaelic poetry in 
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the form of two epic poems " Fingal ” and “ Temora ”, supposed to 
have been written by Ossian, the Scottish warrior-bard of the 3rd 
century. " Fingal ” was dedicated to Lord Bute, a man who, de- 
spite all the faults that Lecky has attributed to him, was endowed 
with literary tastes, and the publication of “ Temora” was entirely 
financed by the same person. The patronage of this Scottish 
nobleman, who was the best hated man in the kingdom in those 
days, affected Macpherson’s case unfavourably from the very 
beginning. The poems were attended by certain sugjtcious circum- 
stances and were denounced by Hume and Dr. Johnson. Mac- 
pherson lost his balance and threatened Johnson with personal 
chastisement, when the latter, never more happy than when he 
accepted a good offer, promised to meet his opponent at the appoint- 
ed place with a stout oaken staff surmounted by a leaden knob 
as big as an orange. Though the expected fight never took place, 
long and tedious wordy duels have been held and a great deal of 
ink has been spilt over this controversy. Shairp and Blair think 
" Ossian” genuine ; Samtsbury, Gosse and Courthope are inclined to 
think otherwise. In fact there are Davids of the one and Goliaths 
of the other. 

But after all there are certain charges going heavy against 
Macpherson whb was unable to reply to them. In tlie first place 
Macpherson professed to have translated his work from Erse 
manuscripts collected in the Highlands. This vms certainly untrue, 
and he never produced them when challenged to do so nor were 
any found in his papers after his death. The poems do not breathe 
the atmosphere of antiquity, for the Gaelic language is pure and 
simple white Macpherson presents us with a rhapsodical prose- 
poetic diction ; nor do we get a vivid picture of the social life 
of tlie times from the work. But it would be unjustifiable to dis- 
miss the whole work as forgery because Macpherson could not have 
written so much original poetry in such a short time. The 
Ossianic works were in fact based on local traditions gathered 
orally from the villagers as Dr. Elias LOnnrot in the last century 
edited the Kalevala ” from songs and legends collected from the 
peasants of Finland. But Macpherson deserves to be censured for 
having got up the fib of the Erse manuscripts which he said he 
had translated. He may have been constrained to supply certain 
gaps in the story by materials of his own invention, but it is very 
difficult to say how far his work is based on genuine local tradition 
and how far it is due to his editorial ingenuity. Though some 
of Macpheison’s methods are undoubtedly questionable, we would 
be doing him gross injustice if we condemned as a fraud his entire 
work, which, by the way, fascinated such great minds as Goethe 
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and Napoleon, and exercised considerable influence on the Romantic 
movement in Europe by opening up an entirely novel region for 
exploration. 

Thus we see that all forms of deception are not to be con- 
demned equally. In certain cases the author, being a young man 
or writing his first book, is anxious to appear before the public 
in a novel guise and to let his readers know that he at any rate 
has nothing to do with the work. There are authors who under 
stress of poverty have sold their names to be prefixed to works 
they have never written, wliile some writers, anxious to flatter 
their noble or royal patrons, have prefixed tiie latters’ names to 
their own productions. In several cases the writer is himself de- 
ceived while he appears to others as if he was deliberately trying 
to fool his readers. Sir John Mandeville of the 14th century has 
been recognised, witli certain reservations, as the father of Englisli 
prose. He travelled for 30 years and more, and then described 
Ills exploits in Latin, French and Englisli. His work i§ extremely 
interesting but consists of the most incredible fibs ever set going by 
travellers in times when adequate means of communication with 
distant countries did not exist. It is a typical " traveUer’s tale ”, 
but it is impossible to determine the mem rea of the author or to 
say how far he cheated the public, or was himself deceived by tlie 
strange countries and their curious ways and customs, which lend 
themselves easily to misinterpretation at the hands of foreigners. 
His very guides may have bewildered him in certain respects and 
filled his mind with mysterious and magical happenings. He has 
strange tilings to say about Prester John, the Phoenix, the Upas 
poison tree, the cave where Adam and Eve dwelt, tlie iMd ex- 
clusively peopled by the Amazons, dog-headed cannibals, and the 
hills of gold at Taprofaane, frequented by pismires as big as hounds I 
Mandeville’s work is also far from original, for he has freely pil- 
fered from the preceding liistorians between whom and him in 
point of veracity there is little to choose. All this is certainly in- 
excusable, but as biographers suffer usually from the Lues 
BosweUiana, so too travellers of olden days were often victims to 
exaggerations, prejudices, superstitions and miracle-mongering ; and 
though their work would tend to deceive the public, still the latter 
were generally too shrewd to take for gospel truth what was only 
recorded in a book of travel. If Mandeville be contrasted with 
Psalmanazar, it will be easy to see an almost unconscious fooling of 
one’s self as well as others in the one man, and a consciom and 
deliberate attempt of the other to delude people by a wholesale and 
colossal fabrication of things for which no basis existed wliatsoever. 

The acid of satire is often necessary to wipe out tlie stains of 
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untruth and exaggeration to be found in such tales of travel. In 
1785, Rudolf Erich Raspe, a German fugitive living in Cornwall, 
wrote his funny " Baron Munchausen ” being a volume of travels in 
which the hero meets with the most marvellous adventures. The 
work, which is compiled from various sources, is said to be ( though 
not unanimously) a satire on the “Travels in Abyssinia” by the 
famous Scotch explorer James Bruce, whose work appeared almost 
romantic in its novelty to his age. We cite below only a few ol 
Baron Munchausen’s ridiculous adventures In Russia the cold was 
so intense and the snow fell in such mountainous heaps that the 
Baron tied his horse to a church-steeple ; but when the snow 
melted, the poor animal was found hanging in the air. Once the 
Baron shot a stag in the head with a cherry-stone and in a year a 
tree grew out of it, which the animal carried about wherever 
it went The Baron’s clothes being once bitten by a mad dog went 
mad ; and so on. It should seem that this sort of stuff either ramA 
out from the head of a rather imaginative schoolboy, or, what is 
more probable, that it should have been aimed as a satire against the 
spicy tales usually related by travellers. What “ Don Quixote ” was 
to romances of chivalry, that, we are inclined to believe, was 
" Baron Munchausen ” to books of travel. 

Among other instances of " innocent imposture ” ( if such a con- 
tradiction in terms be permissible) we may mention cases of 
writers whose object was not so much to delude people but only to 
practise fun on them and raise a cheerful laugh at the detection. 
Mr. W. J. Long in his Outlines of American Literature cites the 
instance of the famous writer Washington Irving whose " Knicker- 
bocker History” viss si ■pla.yixtWit^taxy fraud on the public. Having 
come across one Dr. Mitchell’s rather grandiloquent work — “Pic- 
ture of New York” Irving resolved with the help of his brother 
Peter to burlesque it and begin right up from the creation of the 
world. He thereupon professed to have discovered the notes of a 
learned Dutch antiquarian, Diedrich Knickerbocker, who had left 
an unpaid board bill behind him. Irving advertised in tlie papers for 
the missing man ( who of course never existed ) and then announced 
to the public that be would himself publish the manuscript of the 
antiquarian, the proceeds going partly to the defraying of the bill. 
This literary hoax created quite a sensation, yet nobody was any 
the worse for the joke. 

Sometimes a writer attempting an absolutely novel theme is so 
overpowered by lack of self-confidence as to let the people know 
that he is only editing a certain work that happened to fall into his 
hands. Our distinguished scholar, Mr. F. W. Bain, ex-Principal of 
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the Deccan College, will ever be remembered, among other Oiings, 
for his delightful Hindu tales, light as gossamer, soft as the eider- 
down and woven from such stuff as dreams are made on. Who 
would ever wish to get out of that dreamland of love and romance, 
that cloudcuckootown where youth and beauty exercise their peren- 
nial charm, and " where the virgins are soft as the roses they 
twine " ? In the introduction to his " Digit of the Moon ” Mr. Bain 
refers to an old Maratha Brahmin of Poona, dying of the plague 
and hanrimg him over his precious manuscript for publication. For 
a long time Mr. Bain pretended tliat he was merely translating into 
Frigiish the stories written by the Brahmin ; and so sound was his 
scholarsliip in Hindu literature, raytlrology and religion that the 
delusion continued to beguile people for years. It was then dis- 
covered that Mr. Bain, working with a mind saturated in Hindu 
lore, was wholly its author. Mr. Bain himself says in the introduc- 
tion to his “ Substance of a Dream ” — But who writes them ? I 
cannot tell They come to me, one by one, suddenly, like a flash of 
lightning all together ; I see them in the air before me, like a little 
Bayeux tapestry, complete from end to end, and write them down 
hardly lifting the pen from the paper, straight off 'from the 
manuscript.’ Who can tell ? They may be all but so many remmis- 
cences of a former birth." Here 'from the manuscript’ must mean the 
manuscript of the English author’s own invention and not that of the 
Maratha Brahmin, who proved to be as illusory as the heroes 
of Mr. Bain's own stories, vanishing into thfa air at the final 
approach of Shanker and PSrvati. But why write these tales, so 
tender and yet so passionate, so romantic and yet so wise, and 
attribute them to an imaginary Brahmin ? Was this done with 
a view to deceive the public ? Assuredly not : for a man would stoop 
to deception only when he finds it to his own advantage. But here 
the case was just the reverse. Our interpretation of the matter is 
that this was a piece of " innocent imposture,’’ either due to Mr. 
Bain’s diffidence in triumphing in the field of Sanskrit lore, or his 
genuine humility in passing off as a mere translator when he was 
actually the ordinal author of the work. 

When authors write in a foreign language or attempt an exotic 
tiieme which is to be embodied in foreign forms and imageries, it 
seems natural for them to conceal their identity till they are sure 
of success. Such writers either command a glorious triumph 
or court a ridiculous failure, and fear of the latter consequence 
compels them to remafa concealed till they are tolerably sure of 
success. Dr. Sir Muhammad IqbSl in his Urdu Introduction to his 
beautiful Persian poetical work — the "Pa^am e Mashriq ” — traces 
the influence of Goetiie’s '* West Eastern Diwan ” on subsequent 
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German writers, among whom he cites the case of Friedrich Martin 
Von Bodenstedt, who stayed in Tifiis and acquired a wonderful 
mastery over the Persian language. In 1851 Bodenstedt published 
a German work called " The Poems of Mirza Scfuiffy,” wWch is 
thoroughly oriental in form and colouring. The volume met with 
such vast success that in a short time it ran through 160 editions. 
Bodenstedt, who is also responsible for his excellent versions of 
Hafiz and Omar Khayyam, had so skilfully assimilated the spirit 
of Persian poetry that, according to Sir Muhammad Iqbdl, the 
poems of the imaginary Mirza Schaffy were long believed to be the 
translation of some real Persian poet. If this is deception, it is 
certainly an innocent one, for Mirza Schaffy never existed outside 
the German writer’s i ma gination. If however a great Persian poet 
of that name had actually existed, Bodenstedt might have been 
blamed for deceiving the public by passing off his own poems under 
the cloak of an eminent personality. The case of Hiring, the 
German Scott, stands on a different level. Hiring imitated Scott 
and passed off his imitations as actual translations. So clever was 
his deceit ( for deceit it was pure and simple ) tliat, as Mr. J. G. 
Robertson observes in his " Literature of Germany',’ one of these 
imitations was actually translated into English and presented to the 
English public in all good faith as a hitherto unknown romance by 
W. Scott! This was indeed going too far; Scott is no denizen 
of the cloudland of the writer's fancy as Mirza Schaffy was, and 
cleverness does not deserve the name if it lapses into deception. 

Another incident of “innocent imposture”, celebrated in 
English literature, is associated with the great name of Thomas 
Carlyle, who, with an ingenuity reminding us strikingly of Washing- 
ton Irving and Mr. Bain, explained the origin of his '' Sartor 
Resartus ” by a quizzical little story which was as false as it was 
interesting. Carlyle gave out that a German Professor named 
Teufelsdrbckh had written a work called “ Dk Klieder ” (the cloth- 
ing), which was brought over to England by one Herr Heuschrecke. 
Carlyle found the book in an entirely confused state and promised 
to re-edit the work, which was named by him “The book re- 
edited ” or “ The tailor re-patched ” (Sartor Resartus). It was one 
of his early yet ambitious works, and the author was neither sure 
of his own success nor of the popularity of his views. He conse- 
quently thought it safe to get up an eccentric German bookworm of 
a Professor and father all his piulosophy and satire on him. The 
disguise was not difficult to penetrate; Teufelsdrockh was none 
else but Carlyle and the work remains a spiritual autobiography of 
the whimsical sage of Chelsea. It is easy to be satiric when we are 
enveloped in anonymity or wear a fantastic mask. Hamlet knew 
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his business, and realised that the darts of his invective would work 
a deadly effect on his victims when discharged under the convenient 
pretence of mental derangement. Works like “Utopia'', “ Gulii- 
ver's Travels ” “ Erewhon ” etc., aim to deceive none but enlighten 
many by the wisdom that peers beneath the capricious surface. 
There is no attempt at deception, for instance, in Goldsmith’s 
“Citizen of the World” and Montesquieu’s “Lettres Persanes”, 
because they are books purporting to be written not by their 
authors but by a Chinaman and a Persian. It is rather a humor- 
ous and effective endeavour to see ourselves as others see us, for the 
follies and foibles of our society are more evident to foreigners than 
to the most captious of our own critics. 

We have now tried to discuss what is literary fraud, what is 
prompted by pure love of mischief, what is “ innocent imposture ”, 
as well as who are the minor offenders and who its hardened crani- 
nala. The border-line between innocence and guilt in this depart- 
ment is very faint, and the same instance may be condemned as 
guilty by the one and let off as innocent by the other. Who can 
say, for instance, whether Chatterton, after winning success as 
Rowley, had not a mind to reveal his own identity as did Mr. 
F. W. Bain ? We must not also forget the adequate limits and res- 
traint with which this question should be considered. It would be 
puritanical to object to anonymous and pseudonymous literature on 
the ground that the former savours of mppreesio veriwA the latter 
ot suggestio fdd. There is nothing better than plain unvarnished 
truth, but if one chooses to remain unknown, it would be hypercriti- 
cally unjust to tear the veil of anonymity and drag the unwilUng 
author into limelight The question of literary imposture is closely 
associated with that of plagiarism, the “ art ” of pas^g off 
others’ property as one’s own but the subject is wide enough to 
claim independent treatment by itself. 

The one noteworthy feature most apparent in these forgers and 
fraudulent writers is their extreme dexterity, their subtlety of in- 
vention and their shifts and devices when they get into trouble. All 
great rogues are men of brains, and it is owing to their cleverness 
alone that we are inclined to overlook, though never to justify, 
their misdeeds. When Virgil was condemned by his friends for 
pilfering too freely from Homer, he challenged all to do so if tihey 
could, because, said he, it is easier to rob Hercules of his club than 
Homer of a single verse : and indeed both courage and cleverness 
are required to attain even a short-lived fame in literary imposture. 
The capacious memory and wonderful powers of invention of Psal- 
manazar, the subtlety and dexterity of the Ireland father and son, 
and the marvellous attainmeqts and knowledge of Mediaevalism 
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displayed by Chatterton, must extort our admiration even when we 
feel that such great endowments were worthy of a far better 
cause. But all wrong-doers forget that in the long run dishonesty 
entails greater worries and taxes the human energies far more 
than can ever be done through an upright straight-forward course 
of action. Qiatterton, as Sir Edmund Gosse observed, would have 
proved worthy in the fullness of time to occupy that seat on Par- 
nassus that Milton held : such a person could have easily rivalled 
the glories of Keats, if only he had given up the thought of hum- 
bugging the world with his Rowley papers. If Psalmanazar had 
the ability to invent a whole sham civilization of a strange and 
foreign place in ail its minutest particulars, with far less trouble 
could he have given us the " Canterbury Tales ’’ in prose or created 
the Waverley series for the edification of his grateful readers. But 
this was not to be. Haunted by an evil destiny, they failed to turn 
their undoubted abilities to the best advantage even to themselves, 
and a deluded public has at last given them the treatment they 
deserve. Unless the world is to go to wreck and ruin, brilliance 
must ever yield to honesty and art to morality, for an ounce of 
truth outbalances a thousand pounds of falsehood, however daintily 
dressed or elegantly tricked out. There is no downfall so over- 
whelmingly deplorable as that of a highly intellectual man perver- 
sely choosing to tread the easy descent to Avemus, the return 
from which, as fabled by ancient mythologists, is difficult in the 
extreme. Intellectual incompetence is preferable to moral bank- 
ruptcy ; better to rot unknown than to rise like the rocket in Ihe 
atmosphere of falsehood and then fall like the stick into well-merit- 
ed obloquy and oblivion. The subject of literary imposture must 
therefore form a regrettable chapter in the world of letters, indi- 
cating the disastrous consequences of misdirected genius. 

FiROZE C DAVAR 



apabhramSa metres 

1, Broadly speaking there are two main varieties of Indian 
metre (I) Sanekrta or the refined and (II) PrSkrta or the popular. 
In the former Varria or a letter plays an important part while in 
the latter Matra or the metrical moment is the more important 
factor. 

2. The Vedic metres which represent an earlier stage of the 
Sanskrta metres are as a rule Varna or Aksara Vrttas. Ail that is 
principally required in them is a certain number of Varrias or 
Aksaras in a line of a given metre ; the quantity of these Varpas 
does not matter ; i. e., in theory they may all of them be either short 
or long though in practice the poets diow a tendency to employ 
short or long letters at particular places in a metrical line thus 
unconsciously producing iambic or trochaic rhythm. On the other 
hand, the classical Sanskrta metres which were evolved out of the 
Vedic ones, require not only a definite number of letters in a metri- 
cal line but also a definite quantity of each of these letters. Writers 
on metre generally classify these metres accordii^ to the number 
of letters which they contain in each of their lines. Specific names 
like Ukta, Atyukta &c., are given to metres containing one, two or 
more letters in a line. . Thus a metre containing 26 letters in a line 
is technically called Utkrti. Under each of these heads several 
metres are further given which though they contain the same 
number of letters in a line, show nevertheless a different arrange- 
ment of short and long syllables in each case. It is obvious tliat 
each one of these main varieties is capable of yielding a definite 
number of sub-varieties by means of permutation. This definite 
number is technically called Saiiikhya and the method of finding it 
out is usually given in older works on metre ; cf. e. g. V. J. S. in 
JBBRAS 1932, p, 10 ; Hemacandra, Cchandonulasana, p. 49a, line 
11 ff. From these numeroios sub-varieties, however, only a few must 
have been actually used by poets and these alone came into pro- 
minence getting specific names like Maliiii,Upajati&c. for thfinaelves. 
It is indeed in this manner that the later i.e. classical Sanskrta 
metres originated from the earlier Vedic ones. Their essential 
characteristic is still the same, namely the prominence of Varpas or 
the syllables, but the great freedom of the Vedic metres naturally 
disappeared owing to the plentiful restrictions regarding the 
quantity of the letters to be empolyed. 
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3. As opposed to these, the Pnikrta or the popular metres 
were Matravrttas from the very beginning. The earliest among these 
is evidently the Gatha which in its Sanskrta garb is called the Arya. 
In these metres, the number of Matras alone is what is important. 
The letters may be short or long according to the convenience and 
inclination of the poet. A short letter represents one Matra while 
a long one represents two as a rule. Sometimes, however, even a 
long letter (more usually or 3Tt ) is made to represent only one 
Matra. The Matravrttas on the whole afford greater freedom to 
the poet than the Ak?aravrttas and appear to be more suitable for 
singii^. In singing, keeping of time is very important and keeping 
of time is possible only with Matras and not with the letters, since 
a letter does not represent a uniform unit. It is probably for these 
two reasons that the Matravrttas found favour with the Prakrta 
poets who in the early days of Prakrta poetry were evidently drawn 
from the masses. Music is a popular art and it is clear from the 
Sanskrta dramas that Arya or Gatha which is the most ancient of 
Matravrtt^ was usually used for the song which was to be sung 
by the Nafl at the beginning. The Caranas and the SaDQ§as who 
formed the dramatic companies were popular Praltrta poets when- 
ever they were poets at all, and probably composed these songs 
though in later days they may have been composed by the drama- 
.tists themselves. Any how popular metres i. e., metres which were 
composed by uneducated bards for the amusement and enlighten- 
ment of the masses to which they belonged seem to have been musi- 
cal from very ancient days. 

4. Prakrta metres, though I have called them popular, were 
not entirely controlled and developed by the popular poets in all 
the stages of their development. When the Prakrtas became the 
literary and classical languages, even the learned Pandits composed 
in them and it is perhaps for this reason that many Prakrta metres 
of the middle ages are not musical. They were invented and 
employed by the Pandits for literary purposes. But as we come 
down to Apabhraihia Poetry which for the greater part appears to 
have been written /of the masses though not always by the popular 
bards, it becomes increasingly evident to us how the metres were 
intended to be sung to the accompaniment of a musical instrument 
which usually was a hand-drum. In many of them the beat of the 
drum which occurs after a definite period of time which is marked 
by a particular number of Matras, can be easily perceived as soon 
as we begin to sing them. Thus, for example, when we begin to 
sing the Pajjhatika metre which is so vastly employed for narrative 
Apabiiram^ poetry we are unconsciously inclined to keep the timp 
by giving the beat after every 8 Matras. 
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5. Among the Apabhramia metres there are also some which 
were undoubtedly employed for a dance. The Rasa Krl^ or the 
Garba dance is a very ancient thing at least in Northern India. In 
this dance, time is kept with the help of two small wooden sticks 
called " Tipari.” The strokes of these Tiparis guiding the rhythmic 
movements of the dancers are easily perceived while we sing some 
of the Apabhrarij^a metres. The Ghatta, which generally is em- 
ployed in narrative poetry for the sake of variety appears to be 
the pioneer of all such dance metres, the most characteristic and 
important among which is the Madanagrha, where the sudden turn 
which the dancers take at a particular stage becomes quite evident 
when the metre is sung. 

6. In order to bring out these points clearly, 1 intend to 
discuss, in the following paragraphs, tlie principal ApabhraihSa 
metres by analysing and arranging the contents of the Prakrta 
Pingala and the Cchandahko^a of RatnaSekhara. Both the treatises 
treat mainly of the Apabhrarii^ metres and are composed for the 
most part in the Apabhrariila language. Prakrta Pingala is publish- 
ed in the Kavyan^la series and also in tlie Bibliotheca Indica. My 
references are to tlie latter edition which, by the bye, contains 
three good commentaries. CchandahkoSa on tlie other liand is not 
yet published though its mss. are available in many libraries. I am 
publishing it for the first time in the Appendix from three good 
mss. The curious relationship between the PrSkrta Pingala and 
the Cchandaiikoia which 1 shall discuss below is the chief reason 
why I have selected these two works for my purpose. Both appear 
to have been composed towards tlie close of the 14th century A. D., 
but the Cchandahko^ is perhaps the earlier of the two. The author 
of this small but important work is Ratnalekhara, pupil of Vajra- 
sena and the successor of Hematilakasuri of the Nigpuriya Tapi 
Gaccha. According to a Pattavali, he was bom in Sara- 1372 (cf. 
M. D. Desai’s " Jaina Gurjara Kavio ” II p. 759 ). His SripSlacaritra 
composed in Sarii. 1428 and his Gupastliana-Kramaroha composed 
in Sam. 1447 are published in the Devachand Lalbhai Pustakoddhar 
Fund Series, Bombay. His literary activities are tlius to be ascrib- 
ed to the second half of the 14th century of the Christian Era. 

7. It is true that in the following discussion I am leaving out 
of consideration the very large number of the Apabhramsa metres 
given by Hemacandra in Chs. V-VII of his CchandonuSasana. I have 
done this because I have formed an impression from Hemacandra’s 
pedantic treatment of his subject that his discussion of these metres 
represents rather the theory than the practice of the Apabhrajisa 
poets regarding them. This impression is further strengthened by 
a comparison between the CcIiandonuSasana and tlie Kavidarpapa 
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which latter is a younger contemporary of the former. But I 
reserve the discussion of this point for my introductory remarks to 
the edition of Kavidarpatia which will be brought out soon. 

8. The Prakfta Pingala (PP.) in its first chapter, with which 
alone we are concerned, defines 40 principal Matravrttas with 
their sub-divisions. The first among them is the Githa, which is 
followed by Doha the most ancient Apabhram^a metre after the 
Matra, and others. Cchandahkofa, (CK.) is a small treatise contain- 
ing 74 stanzas, the first three of which are introductory and esqjlain 
short and long letters as also the eight Akiaraganas. The next 
eight stanzas define and illustrate the eight Vargavfttas which are 
made with each one of these Ak?aragarias singly. It should be 
noted tliat the Varriavrttas, when employed in Pi^krta and Apa- 
bhrariiSa poetry, enjoy its characteristic freedom, for very often two 
or even three short letters wMcli are to be quickly pronounced are 
substituted for a long one and this practice is sairctioned even by 
PP. 1. 5. When considered from the point of view of a Matravvtta, 
the first four of these are of the Padakulaka type containing 16 
Matras in each of their four lines, while the last three are of the 
Madanavatara type containing 20 Matilfe in a line. The fifth which 
illustrates a Nagapa is a peculiar metre which has only 9 letters and 
also 9 Matras in a PSda. It is called Bahula. The Matrav^ttas proper 
begin with v. 12, though the author defines five metres even among 
these which are really Varpavrttas. These are Somakanta and 
PaftcacSmara NarSca (CK. 14-15), DumilS (CK. 16), MehapT (CK. 44) 
and Pramanika (CK. 46). Excluding the Gatha the author gives 30 
real Matravtttas the last of which is the Padmavatl (CK. 50). In 
w. 51-70 the Gatha and its sub-divisions are defined and illustrated, 
the same stanza containing both the definition and the illustration, 
while the last four stanzas explain the two Pratyayas i. e., Samkhya 
and the Laghugurukriya. 

9. We thus see that excluding the Gatha, PP. defines 40 Matw- 
vrttas, while the CK. defines only 30. Among these 15 only are 
common and in this manner both together define 55 metres in all. 
The language used for the definition and illustration of them is tlie 
Apabhramfa and the natural conclusion to be drawn from this is that 
they are • all Apabhraihfa metres. In PP. the definition and the 
illustration are. given in separate stanzas while in CK. they are 
given in the same stanza- 

10. For the sake of convenience, 1 shall discuss these 55 
metres under the following four heads: — (1) Sama Vrttas, i.c. metres 
having similar lines of equal length. These may be further divided 
into (<j) Dvipadi or metres of two lines, (5) Catuspadl or metres of 
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four lines, and (c) Satpadi or metres of six lines ; (2) Ardhasama 
Vrttas, i.0. metres consisting of two equal and similar parts, which 
however, are made of dissimilar lines. These may be sulsdivided 
into (a) CatuspadT, (b) Satpadi and (c) Dvada^apadi or the metres of 
12 lines ; (3) Saiiiklrpa or the mixed Vrttas which are made by the 
mixture of two entirely different metres ; and (4) Pragathika or the 
strophic metres which are formed by the combination of stanzas in 
two different metres. 

11. PP. and CK. together define 27 Samavrttas in all. Among 
them there are only four Dvipadis,namely (1) “tJlIalaka”, PP. 118, (2) 
"^iksl" PP. 158 (3) “1^15” PP. 161 and (4) '‘Khafija”PP. 164.UlI51aka 
is a very important metre. It seems to be very commonly employed by 
the bards and the name UUSlaka was given to it by them (cf. Hema- 
candra, p. 43, line 19). ‘Two main varieties of this metre are given 
by Hemacandra and the author of Kavidarpapa. They are Kumkuma 
and Karpura. The former contains 27 and the latter 28 MatrSs in 
each of the two lines. In both, the Yati appears after the 15th 
Matrl, so that the line is practically divided into two parts, one 
consisting of 15 Matras occurring before the Yati or the Caesura 
and the other containing 12 or 13 MatrSs according as it is Kum- 
kuma or Karpura and coming after it. Both CK. and PP. seem to 
treat this as a very well-known metre. CK. mentions it twice in 
connection with the two strophic metres i.e., Satpada (CK. 12) and 
Rgsakula (CK. 29) but does not define it independently anywhere. 
PP. also does not define it as an independent metre but gives its 
metrical formula while explaining the strophic §atpada, of which 
UUala forms the concluding part. In the stanza (PP. 118) under 
question no varieties of the metre nor their names are mentioned. 
T le definition given is ' ;iat of the Karpura which has 28 Matras in 
a line. The first part is made with three Caturmatras and one 
Irimatra, while the latter with a Sapmatra, a Caturmatra and a 
TrimStra, the two parts thus containing respectively 15 and 13 
MatrSs. The pause after the 15th Matra is indeed not mentioned 
by PP. though it appears to be well established by the practice of the 
baids. It is, of course, explicitly mentioned by Hemacandra and 
the author of Kavidarpana. The two allusions of CK. are similarly 
to the Karpura and not to the Ku 'ikuma. This fact perhaps shows 
that Karpura was the most gene» al type of the UUala and Kmbkuma 
was merely a variation of it. Twenty-five varieties of the Karpura 
are possible according as it contains from 8 to 56 short letters in 
each of its lines. The first of these containing 8 short letters and 
the rest long is called Baha and the remaining 24 varieties which 
have other names are made by the addition of two short letters in 
succession in the place of one long letter which is dropped. Hema- 
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candra refers to these varieties as mentioned by some but does not 
consider them as very important and therefore neglects them. 

12. A striking use of the term Uliala— Ullalaka, however, is 
made in a stanza which defines the Kundalika metre and which occurs 
in both CK. (31) and PP. (146) with slight but very significant changes. 
Kuudahka is * strophic metre and consists of a Doha coupled with 
what is called an UlKla but is, in fact, a Kavya consisting of four 
lines, each containing 24 Matras. The actual words of tlie defini- 
tion in CK. are : — 

'Dol^ cchandu'ji padhama padhi kawaha addha nirutta 

'Tam Kupdaliya buha munahu UUalai samjutta.’ 

The commentator of CK. considers this Uilila to be a metre of 
four lines containing 24 Matins each. He remarks :—"Ullalakena 
$a55avatiraati:«mayena samyuktam.’ He, however, does not explain 
how the words "kawaha addha nirutta’ in the definition are to be 
interpreted. The three commentators of PP. explain the term 
' uUalai samjutta ’ in t!ie following manner (1) Sampurpa Dohaiva 
prathamardham, KSvyacchandaa sampurpam parardham padacat- 
U5tayadadhikai«dasya Ullalasafijna— ’ [The complete Dol^ (forms) 
the former half and the complete Kavya (constitutes) the latter half; 
UUala is the name of the (two) padas or lines which come after the 
(first) four lines].’ (2) UUalanam Ullalah, katipayavarpanam 
paravrtya pa^hanam (Ullala is springing up, ja, the pronunciation of 
a few letters after turning back for second time). (3) Ullalah 
padavrttis (Ullala is the repetition of words or letters). It will be 
observed that the first of these describes the la&t two Urns of the 
metre only as the UlUIa but at the same time admits that the 
metre is made up of a Doha and a Kavya only. This would mean 
that the last two lines of a Kavya are here called the Ullala. The 
explanation is obviously unsatisfactory. The other two commenta- 
tors on the other hand, do not take the word Ullala in the sense of 
a metre of that name. According to them it means alliteration. 
Though this interpretation is very artificial, I think it is surely the 
most acceptable one. CK. uses the word UUala in a similar sense 
again, in the definition of KupdalinI (CK. 38) : — 

Padhiuna padhama Giha purao padhiupa kawapayajuyalam i 

UUalaya samjuttam Kupd^linl hoi suniruttam il 

Even here the commentator takes the word to mean a metre of 96 
Matras ; but this is not convincing. The word ‘Kawapayajuyalam ’ 
makes it very doubtful. ‘ UUalayasamjutta ’ is merely an adjective 
of ‘ Kawapayajuyala ’ which latter is to be actually ' recited ' and 
hence foruK part of the Kupdalinl. ' Ullala ’ thus is something which 
belongs to Kawa and cannot therefore be regarded as the name of a, 
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metre. ' Kavrapayajuyala ’ is to be taken in the sense of ‘ Kavvapa* 
yajuyala-juyala ’ ». c., a pair of the pairs of the lines of 'Kivya ’ as 
indeed is admitted by the commentator in the following words 
‘Kavyasya Satpadapeksaya padacatu-jtayasygpi padayugalasajiia 
The commentator must be understood either to take the word 
“ Kawa ” in the sense of an ordinary ‘ poem ’ or the words ' Kavva ’ 
and ‘Ullala’ as synonyms. His explanation, however, in either 
case is certainly not correct. No such Ullila is known to exist 
nor is the Kavya called UlMa by any writer on Metrics. The fact 
seems to be that the original writer of the stanzas in question has 
employed the word Ullala rather loosely in the sense of alliteration. 
Ratna4ekhara borrowed the stanzas without any variation. PP, 
also borrowed it from the same source as CK., making a slight but 
significant change by the insertion of Pingala’s name into it. The 
original writer of the stanza might have been an Apabhram^a poet, 
perhaps Arjuna or Gosala. The other two stanzas ( CK. 12, 29 ) 
where the ordinary Ul^Ia is mentioned are from Gosala’s pen. But 
we shall discuss this point later on. 

13. The remaining three Dvipadts i. e. ^iksa. Mala and Khafl- 
ja are defined only in PP. : CK. does not mention them. None of 
these three, however, can be strictly called a Mitravrtta, In a pure 
MatrSvvtta, there are no restrictions regarding the quantity O’- '■ . 
number of the letters employed, the only tiling required being the 
separateness of the various Matrtganas. This separateness is to be 
m ai n tain e d by not allowing a long letter to represent the two 
Matras belonging to two different MatrSgapas. This means that 
the last Matra of an earlier Gana must not be combined with the 
first Matra of a succeeding Gana into a long letter, for then the two 
Gapas cannot be felt or pronounced separately. In short, a long 
letter must not be employed at the junction of two Matragapas. 
This is the only negative rule with regard to the letters which re- 
quires to be observed in a pure Matravftta. Otherwise any number 
and any kind of letters i a, short or long can be used to form the 
individual Matr^ganas. 

14. Considered from this point of view, all the three metres 
are not pure Matravtttas since there are many restrictions in them 
with regard to the letters which are to be employed for forming the 
different Matraganas. Thus in Sik§a ( PP. 161) the first line is to be 
made with six Dvijagapas (t.e., a Caturmitra Gapa where four short 
letters are used to represent the four Matras ) followed by Jagapa 
(ISl), while the second, with seven Dvijagapas followed by a Jagapa. 
In Mala ( PP. 164 ), the first line is made with nine Dvijagapas fol- 
lowed by Ragapa ( SIS ) and a Karpa ( t. e., a Caturmitra in which 
the four hfetras are represented by two long letters ) at the end apd 
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the second line is the second line of the ordinary Githa metre. Strictp 
ly speaking both these are Vijama Vrttas and for the sake of 
mere convenience are discussed here. Khafija ( PP. 158 ) on the 
other hand is a Samavftta and each of its two lines contains nine 
Dvijaganas followed by a Ragapa. 

15. Coming next to the Catu?padls, we shall first take up those 
among them that are pure Matravrttas as described above. Only 
six such metres are given by PP. and CK. together. Four of these 
are given by CK. alone, one by PP. alone and only one is common. 
The first and the shortest among these is the Vijayaha ( CK. 19 ). 
Each of its PSdas is made up of only 8 Matras. No special Matia- 
ganas are prescribed. The second is Ekavali (CK. 47 ) ; it has 10 
Matras in each of its four Padas and they are to be made up by 
using two Paftcamatra Gapas. A long letter, therefore, must not 
be used to represent the 5th and the 6th MatrSs together in this 
metre. It is the same as the Kaminimohana or Madanavatara but 
only half of it in lengtii. Ths Sid is Laghucatuspadl {CK. iQ). Its 
line contains 15 Matras, the last five of which are to be represented 
by a Paficaraatra Gapa. No special Gapas are prescribed for the 
first ten Matras. According to the rule explained above, this 
means that the tenth and the devenih Matras must not be combined 
into a long letter, and there are no restrictions regarding the use 
of short or long letters for the first ten Matras, The fourtli is the 
PSdaktdaka ( PP. 129 ). Its Pads contains 16 Matras without any 
restrictions concerning dther the Matragapas or the letters. The 
fifth is the DvipOiti ( CK. 35 ; PP. 152 ) ; its line contains 28 Mstras 
arranged in the Gapas of 6, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, and 2 Matras or accord- 
ing to PP. of 6, 4, 4, 4, 4 and 6 Matras respectively. It appears 
that the practice of the bards had sanctioned that the last two 
Mstras must be represented by a long letter and this is actually 
mentioned in PP. 154 though no trace of it is found in the earlier 
definition ( i. e. v. 152 ) and also in that of CK. That is why the 
metre is mentioned here by me. The sixth and the longest metre 
of this type is the Catu?padl ( CK. 37 ). Its line contains 30 Matras 
made up by the employment of seven Caturraatras and one Dvimat- 
ra. This is different from another Catu?padi ( PP. 97 ) which is of 
the same length but whose lines are really made up of three shorter 
lines, and which, therefore, is treated under the Dvadaiapadis. Even 
here the commentator says that the last Dvinwtra must consist of a 
long letter ( Dvikalam gururupam kriyate ) but the text itself does 
not say anything like it. 

16. Although the pure Matravrttas allow a greater freedom 
to the poets in their composition when compared with the Varpa 
Vrttas, yet they lack in the charming rhythm wliich is produced by 
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the introduction of long and short letters in particular places or at 
definite intervals. The Varnavrttas which afford such rhythm are 
nevertheless very exacting and did not find any great favour with 
the Prakrta poets whose Muse sought an unfettered expression of 
thought and did not like to be dictated to. though of course it 
produced its own peculiar rhythm. The Prakrta poets generally 
adopted the Matravrttas for their purpose and produced their indi- 
vidual rhythm in their own peculiar way. When such a rhythm 
was generally employed by well known poets of great merit owing 
to its attractiveness, it was usually imitated by others and in course 
of time came to be regarded as compulsory. Thus it is why the 
employment of short or long letters in particular places of a MltrS 
Vrtta to represent a particular Matragana is not only recommended 
but prescribed by writers on Prakrta Metre in their definitions. 
All such rules have naturally to be regarded as based upon the 
general practice of the Prakrta poets. 

17. It is easy to understand how on account of this tendency 
to have a fixed rhythm, almost all Matravrttas came to have a 
definite kind of letters at definite places in them. Sixteen such 
metres of four lines are defined by CK. and PP. together. The 
shortest among them is the Madhubhara {PP. 175) with 8 Matras in 
each line. Out of the two Caturmatras which are to be employed in a 
line of this metre, the second must always be a Payodhara (ISl) 
with its two middle hfetras represented by a long letter. In reality 
Madhubhara is a Half Pajjbatika i. e. is equal to two lines of it (see 
below). The second metre of this kind is the Dtpaka (PP. 181). Its 
line contains 10 Matrls like that of the Ekaval! (see para. 15) but 
they are made up by enyjloying a Caturmatra, a Paflcamatra and a 
short letter at the end. As a matter of fact Dipaka and Ekavah 
seem to be the same and are equal to a half Madanavatara, which 
latter is a well-known and popular Apabhram^a metre commonly 
employed in narrative poetry. It is not actually defined by PP., but 
CK. defines it under the name of Klminimohana (CK. 10) and 
mentions it wliile defining the strophic metres' Candrayana and 
Candrayani. The nest is the Ibhira metre (PP. 177) with 11 Matras 
in its line, the last four of which must by represented by a Payodhara 
(ISl). Hakali (PP.172) comes next with its line of 14 Matras made 
up by employing three Caturmatras and a long letter at the end. 
The three Caturmatras may be of any type except those that are 
made with two long letters or with a long letter in the middle. The 
remaining three varieties which can therefore be employed are those 
that are formed with a long letter at the beginning or at the end 
and those that contain all ^ort letters. The fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth and ninth metres of this kind are Ptmka^ika (CK. 36 ; PP.125) 
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MSlcai (CK.49). Am (CK.41; PP.127) MadUa (CK.41) and Simhavaloka 
(PP.183) each containing 16 Matrls in its line. Of these Pajjhatika 
is only a doubled Madhubhara as we saw above. As in Madhubhara, 
even here the last Caturmatra must be a Payodhara (ISl); the other 
three may be of any type. The 16 Matriis in the line of Malati 
must be made up by using Trimltra or Pancamatra Gapas only, each 
of which must naturally contain at least one short letter. Thus there 
must be at least four sliort letters in each line. This metre at first 
looks like a pure Matravftta but it is really not so since it contains a 
restriction regarding the least number of sliort letters which it must 
contain in its line. In the case of Adila and Macjila which too contain 
16 Matras in their lines made up of four Caturmatras like Pajjliatika, 
there are similar restrictions. None of the Catumuti^ must be a 
Payodhara (ISl) and tlie last two Matras of the last Gapa must al- 
ways be represented by two short letters. When all the lines have a 
common rhyme, this metre is caUed Adils hut when the third and the 
fourth lines have a different rhyme, it is called Madiia. In 
Simhavaloka, on the other hand, the four Catummtras in each line 
must be either of tlie Vipra (1111) or of tlie Sagapa (Sll) type. 
This means that in a line, not more than four long letters must be 
employed. The tenth metre of tliis class is tlie Plavahgama 
(PP.186-188} with its line containing 21 Matras which are to be made 
up by using at the beginning, a $apn:^tra commencing with a long 
letter, followed by two SapmStras of any type and a Trimatra 
with a long letter at the end Thus the important condition in this 
metre apart from tlie separateness of the Matraganas, is that 
there must be a long letter both at the beginning and at the 
end, ]tfie latter being preceded by a short letter. Tlie eleventh 
is Hbhanaka (CK. 17) which also has 21 Matras in a line like the 
Plavahgama but they are made up by employing any kind of 
Matraganas except the Paficamatra Gapas. Tlie last Matrl (last 
tliree Matras according to the commentator) again must be re- 
presented by a short letter. The condition regarding the avoidance 
of Paficanfitrika Gapa seems to refer in particular to the Ragana 
type which consists of two loi^ letters with a short one between 
them (SIS), since this Gana alone is studiously avoided in the 
example. The twelfth is Htra (PP.199) with 23 Matras in a line. 
These are made up by using three Sanmatras followed by a Pafica- 
matra of the Ragana type (SIS) at the end. Each of the three 
Sapmatras again must be made up of a long letter followed by four 
short ones (Sllll). Thus there must be five loi^ letters and thirteen 
short ones in every line. The thirteenth is Kavya (PP.109, CK. 31,38) 
variously called Rola (PP.91), Rodaka (CK. 13), Vastu (CK.13. PP.115) 
and Rasakula (Com. on CK.13). It would seem as if PP. regarded 
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Rola and Kavya as two distinct metres but on a closer observation it 
will be found that this is not a fact. According to PP.91, a line of 
RoIS must contain at least 2 short letters (since it may contain not 
more than 11 long letters) and no special Mltraganas are prescribed 
for it while in a Kavya (PP.109), the particular Matraganas are 
stated. They are 6,4, 4, 4 and 6 i.e. two Sanmatras at either end with 
three Caturmatras in the middle. The second of these three Catur- 
matras must be either a Jagapa (ISl) or a Vipragapa (1111). Thus 
ultimately even like Rola, a line of Kavya must contain at least two 
short letters (namely those of the Jagana in the tliird place). Both 
again may contain all short letters. Hence but for tlie Matragapas 
tlie two metres seem to be wholly identical. As a matter of fact 
CK.12,13 defines Rodaka witla almost tlie same Matragapas but 
without the restrictions concerning the third Gapa and seems to 
regard Kavya as the same as Rocjaka in v. 31 and v. 38. Tlie 
fourteenth is GaganSnka (PP.149) with its line of 25 Mltras which 
however, must be represented by 20 letters. Of these naturally 5 
will be long and 15 short. The first Gapa must be a Catum^tra 
I which means that a long letter must not be used to represent the 
4th and the 5th Matra as seen above. This rule is not followed in 
the third line of the illustration (PP.151) according to the reading 
adopted in the text, but the readii^ indicated in the footnote is quite 
all right] and the last letter must be long and must be preceded by 
a short one. The fifteentli is Gta (CK. 18 ) also called Hari^ta 
(PP.191). Its line contains 28 Matras. The first, third, fourtli and 
fifth Gapas must be Pafleamatras of any kind ; the second must be a 
Sapmatri and the last two MitrSs of every line must be represented 
by a long letter. The peculiarity of this metre is that the 5th, 12th 
19th and 26th Matras in each line must be represented by a short letter 
while the remaining Matras may be represented by tlie use of short 
or long letters according to convenience. This is secured by the 
restrictions laid down above. The metre is a song metre which is 
sung in the Dipacandl Tala where the beat of the drum occurs after 
every seven Matras since the Tala consists of 7 Matras. In one 
line, therefore, we shall get four strokes and between any two 
strokes we shall have seven Matras. These seven MStras may be 
represented in any maimer but it is always necessary to employ at 
least one short letter. The most convenient place for this short 
letter is the third Matra after the beat or the stroke. And since the 
first beat in this metre occurs on the third Matra, the first short 
letter will naturally occur at the 5th Mati^. To preserve harmony, 
it must occur at regular intervals which is naturally of seven Matilis. 
This is why there must be at least four ^ort letters in every, line, 
separated from each other by a distance of seven Matras. The last 
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and the dxteenth metre of the restricted type of the Catuspadis is 
the Dandaha (CK-30). Its line contains 32 Matras made up by 
employing 8 Caturmatras. No special restrictions are laid down in 
the text but in practice there appear to be some restrictions ; for the 
Dandaka is conceived as a doubled Pajjhatilca or a quadrupled 
Madhubhira. The even Caturmatras (i. e., the 2nd, 4th &c-,) are for 
this reason generally of the Payodhara type (ISI). 

18. All these Catu§padi metres of the mixed and pure type 
have another kind of rhythm in addition to the one whicli is produced 
by the introduction of short and long letters at certain places. This 
second rhythm is produced in a peculiar way by the rnere avoidance 
of a long letter representing two successive Matras at a particular 
place in a line. Thus in a line of the Madhubhira metre it will be 
observed that the 2nd and the 3rd Matras are never combined into a 
long letter ; in tliat of a Pajjhatika, tlie 2nd and tlie 3rd as also the 
10th and the 11th Mattis cannot be so combined. This rule though 
not expressly mentioned in most cases is nevertheless invariably 
observed and is indicative of the fact that these metres were sung 
to the accompaniment of a sounding hand-drum which was beaten at 
regular intervals- Such intervals can be marked by Matras alone and 
not by letters and since a beat of the drum cannot be made to ac- 
company the second of the two Matras represented by a long letter, 
it is clear that the MatrSs on which the beats of the drum occur 
must begin a new letter whether shorter long and cannot be combined 
into a long letter along with those Matras which precede them 
immediately. Usually the interval between the two beats of the 
drum is of 8 5/Stras as most metres are sung in the Dhumali Tala 
which is the commonest of all Talas and consists of 8 Matt^ or 
tlieir multiples. There are some metres, however, which are sung 
in other Talas which consist of 5, 6 or 7 Mati^ and are called 
Jhtunpa, Dadara and Dipacandi respectively. Then the interval 
between the two beats will naturally be of 5, 6. or 7 Mitras. The 
first beat may occur on the 1st or the 3rd Mitra according to the 
practice of tlie singer though in certain cases a clear preference is 
shown for the 3rd, by the position of the Yati and the Yamaka. If 
after the last stroke or beat, a sufficient number of Matras required 
for the particular Tala are not found in the song itself, so as to 
bring the first beat in the next line at its proper time and thus to 
ensure the continued narration and music, then a pause of the neces- 
sary number of Matras must be introduced at the end of every line 
since otherwise the whole Tala will be disturbed. A concrete 
example will make this point clear. The Hakali metre is sung in 
the Tala of 8 Matras. The first beat occurs on the first Matra ; 
the next naturally on the 9th. A line contains only 14 Matras. 
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Hence the third beat ( which is the first of the next line and comes 
on its 1st Matrli) will occur after an interval of 6 Matras instAaj 
of 8 and the whole scheme will be disturbed. In order to avoid 
this, a pause of 2 Matras must be introduced at the end of each 
line, thus to ensure the required interval of 8 Matras. 

19. It will thus be seen, that in song metres there will be 
required another kind of Ganas, in addition to the ordinary hfitra- 
ganas. These additional Ganas may be called Talaganas since they 
are requird for the preservation of the Tala. A Talagapa consists 
of as many Matras as occur between tlie two beats of the dium. 
The separateness of these Talagarias has to be maintained like that 
of the ordinary Matragarias. Thus the last Mat:^ of an earlier 
Talagaiia cannot be combined into a long letter along with the first 

of a later one, or in other words, as said above, the Matras 
on which the beat occurs i e., with which a new Talagapa begins, 
must begin a new letter whether short or long. In short, a long 
letter must be avoided at the junction of two Talagaiias. The 
Matras within the Talagaria may be made up in any way but when a 
TSl^ana consists of an odd number of Matras ( e. g., 5 or 7 ) it 
must contain at least one short letter and the position of this letter 
is generally the 3rd Matra ( sometimes also the 5th or the 7th ) of 
theTalagapa (See above, the remarks on the Gita or Harigita). 
Ekavali ( CK. 47 ), Dipaka ( PP. 181 ) and JhuUaiia ( PP. 156 ) are all 
sung in the Tala of 5 Matras ; in the first two the 5th MatrS of the 
Talagapa which consists of 5 Mitrls, is represented by a short letter 
while in the last, the short letter stands in tlie place of the 3rd 
Matra. 

20. Among the sue pure Catuspadis, Vijayaka, LaghucatuspadT, 
Padakula and Catu?padi are sung in the Tala of 8 Matras, the first 
beat being on the first Matra. There is a pause of 1 Matra in 
Laghucatu§padi and of 2 Matras in Catuspadi at the end of each 
line. Ekavali like the MadanavatSra is sung in the Tala of 6 ( or 
10) Matras, the first beat being on the 3rd Matra or even on the 
1st ; but the Ttla of Dvipadi is doubtful. Coming next to the mixed 
Catuspadi metres, Madhublwra, Abhlra, Hakali, Pajjhatika, Adila, 
Madila, Malati, Simliavaloka, Abhaoaka, Piavangama, Rodaka or 
Kavya and Daniaka are all sung in the Tala of 8 Matras, the first 
beat occurring on the 1st Matra except in the case of Madhubhara, 
Paiihatika, Simhavaloka and Dandaka, where the tendency is 
evidently to have it on the 3rd. In the case of Abhlra, Hakali, 
Abhanaka and Piavangama, there will be a pause of 1, 2, 3 and 3 
Ivtetras respectively at the end of a line. Dipaka like Ekavali is 
sung in the Tala of 5 { or 10 ) Matras, Hira in that of 6 hiStrls and 
Gita or Harigita in that of 7 Matras. The Tala of Gaganahka 
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again is doubtful like that of the Dvipadl. In Hira, the first beat is 
on the first Mitra while in EkavalT, Dipaka and Gita it appears to 
be on the third. 

21. Among the Samavrttas defined by CK. and PP. there is 
only one with six lines and it is Rasika ( PP. 86 ). Its line contains 
11 Matras all represented by short letters. Thus we have 4 Dvipadls, 
22 Catiispadis and 1 §atpadi among the Samavfttas. 

22. Before going to the Ardhasamavrttas, it will be convenient 
here to take up the only two metres which are formed by a mixture 
of Doha and Gatha, and which, therefore, cannot be properly called 
either Sama or Ardhasama Vrttas. Both tliese are defined by CK. 
alone; PP. does not seem to know them. The first is Veralu 
( CK. 33 ), the first three lines of which are those of a regular 
Doha and the last one is the last line of tlie Gatl^ containing 15 
Matras. The second is CutjBmarii ( CK. 48 ) ; its first half is equival- 
ent to the first half of a Doha while the second is the same as the 
latter half of a Gatha. Both these are striking combinations and 
show the great popularity of the Gatha and the Doha among the 
Pi^krta poets. Gatha is rightly the Prakrta and Doha the 
Apabhraih^a metre but their happy combination seems to have been 
tlie work of those Apabhramla poets who were well-versed in 
Prakita literature and therefore could not altogether forget their 
favourite Gatha. I naturally mean that they were probably invent- 
ed by those Jain Monk-Pandits who in later centuries wrote their 
poems in the Apabhramia language. 

23. There are 19 Ardhasama Vrttas defined by CK. and PP. 
together. Six of these are Catu§padfe, four are SatpadTs and m'nt- 
are Dvada^apadis. The most important among the six Catuspadls is 
the Doha (CK. 21, PP. 78) which is the earliest and the most popular 
among the Apabhramfa metres after Matrl. The metre is also found 
in vernacular poetry particularly in Hindi. Its odd lines contain 13 
MatrsSs while the even ones contain only 11. When 5 Matras more 
are added to the even lines of the Doha it is called Culika (CK. 26, 
PP. 167) and when 10 more are added to these same lines it 
becomes Upaculika ( CK. 27 ). In the same manner, when 2 more 
Matras are added to its odd lines, the Doha is called Udgatkaka ( is it 
Uddohaka? QC. 28;). Hemacandra (p. 42a, line 3) calls it 
Madanavilasa, while Kavidarpana says it is Sandohaka. An invert- 
ed Doha is called Sora^ha ( CK. 25, PP. 170 ) ; its odd lines contain 
only 11 Matras while the even lines have 13. The additional feature 
of this metre is that its 1st and 3rd lines also are rhymed like tlie 
2nd and the 4th. The name appears to be significant as it probably 
indicates that this metre i e., inverted Doha with the double Yamaka 
originated in Saurastra and was very popular with its bards. The 
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gi-Kth metre of this type is Besara ( CK. 20 ). It is, however, dightly 
different from the rest. In the case of the first five metres, i. e. the 
Doha and its four derivatives, the 1st and the 3rd as also the 2iid 
and the 4th lines are similar but in the Besara metre the 1st and the 
2nd lines are similar and so are the 3rd and the 4th. They are also 
rhymed. The first two lines contain 16 Matras each while the last 
two contain 15 each. 

24. The next main division of the Ardhasama metres is the 
Satpadi. Under this head I intend to discuss four metres namely 
Ghatfa (CK. 43, PP. 99), Ghattananda (PP. 102), Jhullaija (PP. 156) 
and Caubola ( pp. 131 ). All of them are treated by PP. as metres 
of two lines except the Caubola which is regarded by him as a 
metre of four lines. CK. on the other hand treats the Ghatta as a 
metre of four lines. It appears that opinion was divided as to 
whether the Ghatta should be regarded as a Dvipadi or a CatuspadI 
or a Satpadi. Ghatta indeed is a general name given to either a 
Dvipadi or a Catuspadi or a Salpadl according to Hemacandra, p. 
43a, line 14 ff.; but whether the particular type of Ghatra mentioned 
by CK. and PP. is to be treated as a Dvipadi or otherwise is the 
question. PP. defines this variety as a metre of two lines, each con- 
taining 31 MatiSs made up by employing 7 Catum^tras followed by 
three MStraa more, all represented by short letters. In each line 
there is the Yati first after 10 Matras and then after 8 Matras. The 
first part of the 10 Matras is rhymed with the second part of 8 
Matras in both lines, the third part of the first being at the same 
time rhymed with the third part of the other line. CK. on the other 
hand describes it as a metre of four lines, of which the first and the 
third contain 18 Matras each; while the second and the fourth have 
only 13 each. He does not mention the Yati after the 10th Matra 
in Ae odd lines though he seems to mean it, as is obvious from the 
rhyme of this part with the remaining one of 8 Matras which he 
employs like Pingala. As a matter of fact. PP- also does not mention 
the Yamaha but he actually uses it both in the definition and in the 
illustration ( PP. 99, 101 ). Hemacandra mentions this same variety 
under the Dvipadls (p. 44a, line 5) but calls it ClihaddanUca. He too 
like PP. mentions the Yati but not the Yamaha which, however, he 
does not employ as PP. does. Kavidarpapa, on the other hand, 
gives six varieties of Ghatta, each of which contains six lines. He 
thus treats it as a Satpadi. The variety in question also is mention- 
ed among these six. Its two halves are made up of three lines each 
which respectively contain 10, 8 and 13 Matras. The 1st and the 
2nd, the 4th and the 5th and the 3rd and the 6th are rhymed. 
Looking to the position of the Yati and the rhyme, I am personally 
inclined to follow Kavidarpana and hence I have put the Ghatta 
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under the Satpadis. The otlier five varieties of Ghatta according tc 
the Kavidarpana are those whose halves consist of three lines con- 
taining respectively, 12, 8, 13; 8, 8, 11; 10, 8, 11; 12, 8, 11; and 
12, 8, 12 Matras. The commentator of Kavidarparia says that these 
six are merely illustrative ; there are many more varieties of the 
Ghatta. Ghattinanda is regarded by me as a SatpadI for similar 
reasons. Each of its two halves is made up of three lines containing 
respectively. 11, 7 and 13 Matras. Caubola, which is regarded by 
PP. as a Catu?padi metre, must also be considered as a §atpadl hav- 
ing two halves each containing three lines of 8, 8 and 14 Matras on 
the same principle. Both Ghattinanda and Caubola come imder the 
Satpadi Ghatta according to the scheme of the commentator of 
Kavidarpana- (Evam Saptadasakaladyaih Saptakalintaih padaih 
tulyaih atulyaih tulyatulyaih va tribhis tribliis baddhardhadvaya 
anekadha Ghatta ). Also cf. Hemacandra, p. 38a, line 16. Jhullapa, 
which is treated by PP. as a DvipadI must sirrularly be considered as a 
$atpadl. The three lines of each of its two halves contain 10, 10 and 
17 Matras respectively and thus it also comes under the Satpadi 
Ghatta mentioned above. It will be observed that in all the four 
cases, the peculiar rhyme of a Satpadi is employed (i e., the rhyme 
of 1st and 2nd, 3rd and 4th and 5th and 6th Padas ; cf. Hemacandra, 
p. 38, b, line 9 ft.). 

25. All these four $atpadls are song metres and are sung in 
the Dhumali Tala of • 8 Matras. No special MStraganas are laid 
down except m the case of the Ghatta and Ghattinanda. But even 
tlaere they appear to be neglected on the whole, the greater impor- 
tance being attached to the Talagapas ( see above para 19 ) as they 
are song metres. The first beat in the case of the Ghatti occurs 
on the 3rd Matra as in Pajjhatika, the 2nd on the 1st Matin of the 
second line, the 3rd on the 1st Matra of the third line and the 4th 
on the 9th Matra of the same line. The next beat will come again 
on the 3rd MatrS of the 1st line of the second half securing in this 
manner a distance of 8 Matras between the last beat and this one, 
taking into account the pause of one Matra at the end of each half, 
which is necessary for this very purpose. It is in this manner that 
there alwaj^s occurs the beat after 8 Matris and the narrative as 
also the music are not interrupted. TItis Ghatta is usually employ- 
ed at the end or even at the beginning of the Kadavas in the 
ApabhramSa poems for the sake of variety and also for giving some 
breathing time to the anger ( cf. Hemacandra, p. 38a, line 13 ). 
The Kadavas are generally composed in the Pajjhatika metre which 
is musically sinular to Ghatta and hence the music is not- disturbed 
though variety is at the same time secured. That the first beat in 
Pajjhatika usually occurred on the 3rd Matra of each line ( see above 
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para 20 ) is further evident from the rule regarding the formation 
of its line found in some books like Kavidarpana and Hemacandra, 
p. 26b, line 6 ff. According to this rule which is also mentioned by 
the commentator of CK. 36 ( Atra pade pade DvitTyacaturthaca- 
tuhkale eva jagapo bhavati nanyatreti amnayah ). Out of the four 
Caturmatras in each line the 1st and the 3rd must not be a Jagana 
(ISI). This means that the 2nd and the 3rd Mitres as also the 
10th and the 11th Matins must not be combined together into a long 
letter. For if they are so combined, tire beat on the 3rd and the 
11th Matras will be disturbed as it cannot accompany the second of 
the two Matras represented by a long letter as said above. CauboK 
( 8, 8, 14X 2 ) is sung in the same Tala as the Ghatta but its 1st beat 
occurs on die 1st Matrl instead of the 3rd. The 2nd beat occurs 
on the 1st MatrS of the second line while tlie 3rd and the 4th occur 
on the 1st and the 9th Matras of the third line. At the end of the 
3rd and tlie 6th lines, i. e. at the end of each half there is a pause 
of 2 Matras which would secure the usual distance of 8 Matras 
between the 4th beat of the preceding half and the initial beat of 
the succeeding half. The rhythm of Ghattlnanda ( 11, 7, 13 X 2 ) 
seems to be irregular. In Jhullapa which is sung in the Jhampa 
Tala, the distance between the two strokes or beats is of 5 {or 10 ) 
Mati^ and the hist beat occurs on the 1st Mstra. At the end of 
each half i. e. at the end of 3rd and 6th lines, there occurs a pause 
of three Matras to fill up the gap. This metre has descended down 
to Maratlii where it is called Jhampa. It is employed in older 
Marathi dramas to express an outburst of feeling in general. It is 
most suited to hasty and angry gestures and quick movements of 
the body. 

26. I have classified the next nine metres as the Dvadala 
padis. They are treated as the Catuspadl Samavrttas botli by CK. 
and PP. ; but the consideration of rhyme and Yati within the line 
has led me to the conclusion, as in the case of Ghatta, that each 
single line of all these metres is actually made up of three shorter 
ones. They all appear like a doubled Ghatta and are to be sung in 
exactly the same manner. The first beat occurs in all of them on 
the 3rd Mitri and the next beats occur regularly after an interval 
of 8 Mati^ taking the help of the pause at the end of every line, 
wherever necessary. The first among these nine metres is the 
Caiuspadi ( PP. 97 ) also called Hakka ( CK. 45 ). Each of its four 
Padas is made up of three shorter lines containing 10, 8 and 12 
Matras respectively. There is a pause of 2 Matras at the end of 
each E^a. The second is Mdrakatta ( PP. 208 ) ; each of its four 
Padas consists of three lines containing 10, 8 and 11 Matras. There 
is a pause of 3 Mitras at tlie end of a Pada. The next six metres 
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are very similar to each other. The difference is only in very 
minor points and one is led to believe that they are but the different 
names of the same metre. The Padas of all these six metres are 
made up of three diort lines containing 10, 8, and 14 Matras in 
order. There is no necessity of a pause at the end of a Pida in 
them. The fimt beat, of course, occurs on the 3rd Mati^ as in the 
case of the other DvadaSapadis as said above. The differences 
between them are as follows : — In Padrmvafi ( CK. 50 : PP. 144 ) 
there is no rhyme within the Pada but the avoidance of Jagaqa 
among Uie 8 Caturmatras to be employed in each Pada is specially 
emphasised. This Jagajia is of course impossible for the same 
reasons for which it is to be avoided in the Pajjhatika ( see above 
para 25 ). In Daiidakda ( PP. 179 ) the Yati within the line is not 
mentioned but is surely intended as is evident from tlie Yamaha at 
tliat place. Both Yamaha and Yati are mentioned within the line 
in the case of Tribhaiigl ( PP. 194 ) as well as Durmila ( PP. 196 ). 
la.Jdakaya\ui (PP. 202 ) the Yati is mentioned but not tlie Yamaha; 
while in the Lllavaft (PP. 189) neither is mentioned though the 
Yati is very obviously intended. Further in Jalaharapa, all letters 
must be short while in Tribhahgl, the avoidance of Jagaaa is also 
mentioned. An additional feature of this last metre is that its Pada 
appears to be made up oifour short lines of 10, 8, 8 and 6 MatrSs 
instead of the usual three as is clear from an additional rhyme. 
The last and the ninth metre of this kind is the Madatiagxha 
( PP. 205 ). It is the same as any one of the above-mentioned six, 
but with an addition of further 8 Mati^ at the end of each Pada. 
It is as a matter of fact a Sotja^apadi like Tribhahgl. It is this 
metre and in particular the additional !^da which at once reveals 
the fact that it was employed for a dance with Tiparis. When the 
metre is sung we feel as if we see before us the sudden turns which 
the dancers take after every four beats, here voices of the Tiparis. 
Tlie other DvSda^apadis too make a strong impression that they 
also were used for a dance with Tiparis. 

27. The next great division is the strophic metres. PP. and 
CK. together mention seven such metres. Strophic metres are not 
peculiar to Prakrta poetry. They are abundantly found in Vedic 
Literature and in a limited sense also in Classical Sanskrit. In 
Vedic Literature two stanzas in different metres are often combined 
to form a Pragatha while in classical Sanskrit two or more stanzas 
in the same metre are combined and are then called Yugmaka, 
Kulaka, Vi^e^aka &c. In Praktta and ApabhramSa, particularly in 
tile latter, again they are found in abundance. There is, however, 
some vital difference between the Vedic and the Prakrta strophes. 
In a Vedic strophe, two or three stanzas form only a metrical and 
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not necessarily a syntactical unit, whereas in Prakrta they often 
form a syntactical unit as well. This means that a sentence is not 
completed in tlie first stanza but is often made to run into the 
second. The stanzas thus show a closer connection with each other 
and indicate that their origin was due as much to the necessity of 
finisliing a sentence or a topic ( cf. J.B.B.RAS. 1929, p. 61, v. 41 ) as 
to the idea of variety and ornamentation ; and this is quite in keep* 
ing with the all-round freedom enjoyed by the writers of popular 
Prikfta poetry. 

28. AH these seven etrophic metres are made by combining 
together any two of the most popular among the ApabhramSa metres 
namely Uliala, Doha, Gatha, AbMpaka, Kavya, Matra, and Kamini- 
mohana or Madanavatara. We have noticed all these except Matra 
and Madanavatara. Matra seems to be a very old ApabliramAa 
metre since it was known to Virahimka ( see Vfttajatisamuccaya, 
JBBRAS. 1929, p.87) who describes four different varieties of it, i. e., 
Karahi, Midanika, Carunetrt and Rahuseni. The uneven Padas 
(for it is an Ardhasama metre and contains five Padas) of these 
respectively contain 13,14,15 and 16 Matras, the even ones having 
11,12,13 and 14. Hemacandra’s normal Matra is different It contains 
16 Matras in the odd lines and 12 Matras in tlie even ones. He 
gives five more varieties derived from Matra but does not reckon 
them as the divisions of it They are Mattabalika, Mattamadhukari 
MattavilasinT, Mattakaripi and Bahurupl. Tlie uneven lines of these 
contain 14,16 or 17 Matras, while the even ones have either 11,12 
or 13 Matras (cf. p. 36a, line 9 ff). Pihgala discusses tliis metre under 
Rad4a, and gives seven varieties of it They are Karahi (13,11,13, 
11,13), Nanda (14,11,14,11,14), Mohini (19.11,19,11.19), Caruseni 
(15,11,15,11,15), Bhadra (15.12,15.12.15), Rajasena (15,12,15,11,15) 
and Talahkini (16,12,16,11,16). CK. also does not define the metre 
independently but only in connection with tlie strophic metre called 
Vastu or Radi^ and there too gives only one variety (t.e., Pingala’s 
Caruseni containing 15,11,15,11 and 15 Matras in its five Padas). It 
is again curious to note how CK. calls this metre by the name 
lUdhaka and not Matra. From this great divergence of views 
regarding the formation of its iines, the metre appears to have 
enjoyed very great freedom. In ancient times it was probably a 
popular metre of the Apabhram^a poets but in course of time seems 
to have been displaced by other metres like Doha. Virahahka knows 
indeed the Doha as an Apabhram^a metre since he composes its 
defimtion (IV.27) in that language but does not notice any varieties 
of it When Pajjhafika and Doha came to the forefront with the 
development of Narrative poetry, the Matra, which is' suited only to 
Lyrics, probably dwindled into insignificance owing to its five lines 
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which are a source of great inconvenience. The next metre which 
is not noticed so far but which is employed for a strophe is the 
Madaiuvatara or Kaminimohana as CK. calls it. It is a metre of four 
lines each containing 20 Mati^ made up by the employment of four 
Paflcamatra Ganas. These Pancamatra Ganas may be of any type but 
according to CK. 10 they should be of the Ragatia type (SIS). Really 
speaking, all the so-called Varnavrttas which CK. 9-11 describe are 
of this type. For the Madai^vatara, cf. Hemacandra, p. 33b, line 
2 ff. and Gathalak§ana ( Annals B.O.R.I. Vol. 14, p.27) v. 78. In the 
latter place it is also called CandrananS. 

29. To come back to the strophic metres, a Doha combined 
with a Kavya (see para 17) gives rise to the KundaUka (CK. 31, 
PP. 146) while a GStlia and a Kavya are combined to form a 
Kun^dM ( CK. 38 ). Similarly a Doha combined with a Kaminl- 
raohana or MadanSvatara is called Candrayam (CK. 32) while a 
Gatba combined with the same metre gives rise to Candrayam 
(CK. 39). It is to be noted that a Doha gives a masculine while the 
Gatha a feminine name to the same strophe. An Abhapaka (CK.17) 
or a Plavahgama (PP. 186) ie., a metre of four lines each containing 
21 MStras (with a Yati after the 11th J^tra, which seems to be 
intended) when coupled with an UUala becomes the Rasahda (CK.29) 
while a Kavya followed by the same UUala is called the Se^pada 
(CK. 12 ; PP. 105). Lastly the Vastu or Radda is formed by the 
combination of a Matra of any kind according to Hemacandra (p. 36 
b, line 15 S.) with a Doha or its derivatives. Virahanka and PP. 
obviously agree with this (133-143) but CK. 34 mentions only one 
k ind of Matra for this purpose and that too without mentioning the 
name Matra. 

30. Having thus examined tlie 55 Apabhram^a metres described 
by CK. and PP. together we shall now proceed to examine briefly 
the question of CK.’s authorship and its peculiar relationship with 
PP. In connection with the former, it is worthy of note that CK. 
consists of two parts written in an entirely different style and lan- 
guage. The firat part i.e., w. 5-50 is written in the Apabhramia 
language and in a rather loose and popular style which is charac- 
terised by ornamental adjectives and words like ‘ Nirutta’, 'Tha’, 
'Buhayana’, Japa’, ‘Muna', ‘Jampa’, 'Payampa’ and otliers. In 17 of 
these 46 stanzas, the names of older writers are mentioned ; thus 
Arjuna or Alhu as he was popularly called according to the commen- 
tator, is mentioned in 9 stanzas (10, 11, 15, 19, 27, 30, 34, 35 and 41), 
Gosala or GuUiu in 6 ( 6, 12, 14, 18, 26 and 29) and Pingala or the 
lord of the Nagas in 2 (4 and 45). There are again two allusions 
(w. 12 and 29) to the vain arrogance and ignorance of Sanskrta and 
Prakrta Pandits who treat the Apabhram^a Kavya with conten^t 
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The second part i e., w. 1-4 and 51-74 on tlie other hand, is writ- 
ten in Prakrta and in a comparatively concise style. No authorities 
are mentioned nor are there any covert allusions to Sanskrta and 
Prakrta Pandits in this part. Thfe difference in language and style 
may indeed be explained by saying that the author of CK. merely 
followed the example of the Great Hemacandra who in his Cchan- 
donuSasana composes his illustrations of the metres in Sans* 
ktta, Prakrta and ApabhramSa b those respective languages, and 
that the use of ornamental words and expressions was inevitable 
owing to the necessity of giving the illustration and the definition in 
one and the same stanza. But nevertheless sucli expressions as 
"Ajjuno Jampae” or ‘Alhu payampai’ or 'Gulhu payampai’ and the 
fact that these authorities are mentioned in connection with metres 
which are very common and can in no way be described as first 
invented or introduced or even made popular by these authorities 
are very striking. Even the references to the SK. and PK. Pandits 
and their arrogance is very strange when we remember that 
Ratna^ekhara Wmself was a great Pandit of Sanskrta and Prakrta 
languages. From all these facta, it is therefore permissible to con- 
clude that most of these stanzas ie., w. 5-50 were not composed by 
RatnaSekhara but merely reproduced by him from earlier works. It 
is very probable that the stanzas containing the names of Alhu and 
Gulhu were entirely quoted from a work or works on metre com- 
posed by these bards who were well known as poets {cf. w. 12,27,30, 
35). On this hypotheses alone can we properly explain the expres- 
sions like 'Ajjuno Jampae’, 'Gosalena paySsio’ &c. In their own 
work on metre, these poets must have inserted their names in every 
definition, as, for example Pihgala does ; and when RatnaSekhara 
reproduced them bodily in his own work, the names also appeared 
there. 

31. But in addition to these stanzas, which actually contain 
the names of either Alhu or Gulhu, there appear to be many more 
which also seem to have been reproduced by Ratnaiekhara from 
older sources. That our hypotheses is correct at least in the matter 
of CK. 12 is borne out by an independent evidence. This verse 
contains the definition of the strophic metre called Satpada. It is 
almost wholly identical with PP. 107. There is, however, a signifi- 
cant change in the fourth line as occurring in PP. Instead of CK.’s 
'Gulha Kavi erasa vuttau’ we get in PP. ‘Sesakai Vatthu Nivuttau’. 
The evident deduction from this fact is that Ratna^ekhara merely 
reproduced the stanza as it was, from Gulha’s work, while PP. 
substituted his own name for that of Gulha and made it appear as 
though it were his own composition. It is on the other hand, impossi- 
ble to imt^ne that the verse was originally composed by Pp. and 
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reproduced from him by Ratna^ekhara either directly or indirectly. 
For the verse contains a second definition of the Satpada, the first 
being given in v. 105, and is on that account regarded by one com- 
mentator (E. cf. page 185) as an interpolation. It is, therefore, pro- 
bable that it did not originally belong to Pingala’s text But even 
supposing that it did, there is absolutely no reason why 
RatnaSekhara should change the name Se§a to Gulha. Gulha is not 
Ratna^ekhara’s own name nor is he in the habit of inserting his 
name in his composition like Pihgala. There is thus a strong 
motive for changing the name on the part of PP. and not on that 
of CK. Further, to imagine that Gulha first appropriated the 
stanza from PP. by inserting his name and afterwards CK. merely 
reproduced it from him is very unsafe considering the state of the 
present text of PP. The conclusion, therefore, is forced upon us, 
that botii CK. and PP. borrowed the stanza in question from Gulha’s 
work which thus must be supposed to have once existed. The same 
may be said with reference to CK. 16 which is identical with PP. II. 
208. In CK. the stanza does not contain any name but in PP. the 
name 'Fapinda’ is obviously inserted on purpose. The stanza did 
not evidently belong either to RatnaSekhara or to Piiigala. Both 
borrowed it from some older writer probably from the same Gulha’s 
work, but PP. was anxious to pass it as his own and hence the inser- 
tion of the name 'Fapinda’. Here the case against PP. is even 
stronger. If die stanza had been originally written by PP. and 
borrowed by CK. either directly or indirecfiy from him, there is 
absolutely no reason why the name 'Fapinda’ in the original should 
have been dropped by the borrower; and if we agoump that 
it was done intentionally can we imagine that the borrower 
was so foolish or unimaginative that he merely dropped the aam '* 
and did not substitute his own name for it at the same time to 
make the plagiarisation complete? Very similar indeed is the 
case of CK. 25 and CK. 31 which are practically indentical with 
PP. 170 and PP. 146 respectively. In CK. both verses do not 
contain any name but in PP. they do contain the namA of Pihgala 
( Naaraa Pihgala and Sukaididhabandhu i. e., Pihgala according to 
Commentator). Even here both seem to have borrowed from an 
older wrker. CK. did it without any changes as he had no selfish 
motives, while PP. did make the necessary changes to pass off the 
verses as his own. There are two more stanzas i. e., CK. 46 and 
CK. 50 which bear a close verbal similarity to PP. II. 69 and 1. 144 
respectively. These also appear to be borrowed by both from an 
older source but here PP. has made no changes whatsoever to serve 
his selfish purpose. 

32 . In nil rtiASA naapR I haVA aaeiiTned that both CK. and PP, 
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borrowed the stanzas from older sources. But it is not impossible 
to maintain, that those stanzas in CK. which do not bear any name 
were composed by RatnaSekhara himself and were borrowed from 
him by PP. The dates of CK. and PP. in its present form are indeed 
favourable for such an assumption; yet when the borrowing on 
the part of CK. is almost certain in the case of 15 stanzas which 
contain the name of Alhu or Gulhu, it must be assumed as probable 
even in the remaining part, particularly when both are written in 
the same style. 

33. There are two more quotations in CK. They are from 
Pingala and are very interesting. CK. 4 defines Somakanta; its line 
contains 8 letters which are all long. The verse is, as shown above 
to be regarded as a quotation from Pingala but it is not found in its 
present text On the other hand such a metre is called Viddyun- 
mala by Pingala ( II. 66 ). The second stanza is CK. 45. It too is 
obviously a quotation from Pingala but is not found in the present 
text. It defines Hakka whose line contains 30 Matras divided into 
three parts of 10, 8 and 12 Matras. Such a metre is known to 
Pingala but he calls it Catu§padi ( PP. 97 ). Several conclusions can 
be drawn from the facts so far ascertained ; — First that the text of 
Pingala which CK. had before it materially differed from the 
present one ; second, that Pingala was not regarded as a great 
authority on Prikrta metres at CK.’s time since only two stanzas 
are quoted from it and third that at CK-’s time there existed a work 
on the subject composed jointly (?) by Ariuna and Gosaia both of 
whom were poets and obviously very poptilar ones. 

H. D. Velankae 


APPENDIX I. 

Cchandahko^ of Hatua^khara. 

The editonof CchandahkoSa is based upon three MSS. from the 
B. 0. R. I., Poona. All the three contain the commentary by 
Candraklrti. The first (A) was copied in Sam. 1931 at Vikrampur 
in Marwar by Bhatta GopTkrspa from an older MS. dated Sam. 1624. 
The second (B) was copied in Saih. 1697 by Mimi Mohana. The 
Third (C) was copied by Roycand in Sam. 1667. A { No. 75 of 
1873-74) has 23 folios; B. (No. 448 of 1892-95) has 24, while C 
( No. 591 of 1884-86 ) has only 13. All of them are good MSS. 
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3T«T I 

a n '^ ' ^u r r^Jifui sfei^snirifri 

SEfc5?T %rRT5ft II I II 
»P^lJTC5non qvrsRfT ^"^l^.^f^d^'IT 

qsn forf??r 1%^ d’t *pih, i 

EJR3T ^:leqT^nJ^'a<»i 

eUd^IlRmW^dJIHiil fstRt II ’I tl 

^r?TO 5|an 1 

EHW ^ 3# I ¥Tsif^ ^ I# I 

Ewf qrfi's^dt I (?^Tt ^ It V II 

^5Tiin? *FF»| sfeif I 3^ imt gtog i 

^rs^r ^5:q?Pi f^RiEnf i jra ^ ^<j f|( i^ d n 

gvi^i^natt*!! 555 I JT ^ 5^ 1 

'5Pra^ tr? i%i5 1 sj?5 gf^ei:^ ii s ii 

EEon ^ alE® ?5^ gq I 55 Et55?T 5f|^ ^ || 
lail^il I «i«iarI«w««'f<a^^"«Ti^ II « || 

«nE 3| I teII 3rlt srf^ i 

<Tft *Pt®lfq sqg 1 sfJT qgg g ¥Ioig II 6 II 

Sf iat5Rir tK *mt!!T i ar^ ^ ^ i 

gsRcq^n^ 1 qurotfl II ^ II 

*R ®i«(l]^ ^ q#s I 

tiwits^^iui ir-^’ft’ I 8j3^JTt 5RTI qnfiipffJTt^ || 

srtSti i =^55f i 

31^^ *ra!^ fOTWJ 3n5t| 1 ^UIIE® 31^ sf^ II II 

315 ira ^13^ ^ 

Pr^TI 3^5>^ I) 

qR5RRr% ira? 35155? 5lft3^ I 

IFR? ^ ^ 51? qq- qiSpr g^ II IX II 


(O ®f|5r3 B 5 ( ? ) fiifx^rnf b- ( ? ) ostroio A; (v) ^o c? 
(4)^ A; (\) =335dfl A. ^^%C; (vs) ^^ruf B; (<) V^TITH 
Ajqtrofq^rg C; (<V) g(%21^ Cj (^o)tflB5?A; (xO 'g35frHA;C; 
(U) qnul Aj (?5) gsrt A; (^v) A; ( ) ^min? A; (t.%) ^A- 

{^a)^35f55f|:^0 A(^<:)5?i5!B; (U)f^A; ( ) 5^^ B. ( ) 

^ A; ( XX ) B, xfer c. 
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^ goi i^#nH?R?rap?5W3c! 

ffg? fn#r* ^ ^^rF35 ii n 

^u^TTPr ^ ^ 3Twrar 

Pll»i<si I 

3| g 3if ^ T^nsait 

5Rmw 3tir^ f^arr u u ii 

* 111 S tft^ ’ra g?l3it 

I^ytid 38Tt ^ *rfi sii^i srSr i 

^ S'^wO 

^fcrstw *?Tf%3^ 5 ^ q’^^rw^ ii 5 h ii 
q^mw Ctf ^ 

fl3 *ro •icflfl »iTfl« *T ^o[^' 31ffe STRJ 3^ ti'i'^i, I 

qg 9i?r *T fe«i? sf^fsf? cf ^ sirPr 

3Rf MfU *11501 q^ g|f^ im II 

fm 1 ^ ■*iift'i«4 

fil^nift''' <5tm| ^g-!j<w I 
tNlE5 ql^Sng % g|l^ oiuij 
^ sdftoFS ^ 5®I| IM'i II 

oi'S'fHi 3n f*t5fi qrf^ qq^ 

¥s *ra =si|q? i 

qfr sicSTcftora 3R}i^?:g sfRifsor qqiHrsit' 

^ 5015 S ii ii 

{ifsrqsB ^ I gq?a!B^ It 

55p?3%^ I 8F3^ q?f^ II n II 

Sf1% q^ jRi qif^^ 

q^ goi ^ 15515 t 

qRT^ 'sig qqig 

^ ^ 11 II 


(0 Bj (H)=q^qit B; ( O OTT^ qftrs: A; 5 ITH qf^ c. (Y) 
iV*I 5 T Aj («<) the word^ftl^S is dropped in A. (^ ) g ^ r q ^ B;g?rrq^C; 
(«) (<)tflt A; ( <!. ) annjpji A. ( Aj # A; ( U ( 

(iRcTOj B; ( ^^ ) qiqwm B; ( ^? ) B ; (w) ^q^iFT A; B; 

( ) f^rqqr b, C, ( ^^ ) jft a, c, ( i<9 ) b- gcioraA; ( u ) qg Aj 

C 5 ( U) A; ( ) ^ B; ( ) g A; (^0 ^ A. 
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fRinm i m ii 

sps^;^ im I ^?r ^ ii ii 
^ t ql«f|y It 
?t^ ^r ^ 1 ^ »ii*i^iK. It it 
?S ^ >T^ 'Tf I ?RS MIS II 

^ 1 55 §^>TIS II \}. II 

M°l^ fl5®r? ^53 I ^ filc^siT^f^ I 
STRJ^ I ^ 3 3fTOI5 0§ 11 \>S II 

^ Tat<,8« 5n^ I ^ g5 II 

q? ^P#r I If af5 rfto? II II 
^ ^ 3 q?*r Tfe I Jra ?r^i3n| ii 

t 3f 50J| I ^ q^q? ti II 

^ S5 5^ «rfe 1 i Jm gH i 

^ ^ 5^ I 5 3iqx 3l5|qdlr II II 

*ra qsJTjg I ^t3j5 555 ^ II 
3»5I3 ^ Rl*r 'iTW.f^ I 'S«il§ [»i<iTl II II 
*ra 5^1 K.4 5'5f% 55 

hR.‘1sI«*I 35 ^ 0§ I 

gwi#R:i^ 'sft^ 5ife5i 

gfilsTsi *r g sfesf 3n^g*i5 liii^jj 11 
cnr ^raggil % 355 tm? 1 
?wra55 1 ^ g T^5 1^ ail^JT ll 11 

<Pi^^ *ra, ftfT; 3g35i^ftrri 

qgfllTRg^ *j(i«ig *i§^«'3tt Sfto^^n 1 

y«>ic«i jns ftissri^ 5^ M sri^i srrf^ 

Bi^In^ '^Wi qi«<ft^ ®l19r tTftft' ?T qrfSj snl^ 11 ^ o II 

5151 3 ^ ^ qM 7% I 915! Ptw 11 
5 5? 5’’*! ' 3w®f03^ Ii 

§ 31 ^ 5I3?! <M*1353 ^te%53i5 

^37155^31% im gfilStr^qtsr ^55315 I 

5BR55 55^ ^ t^TTBglir 

5 f«1%5T ^ 7511 aril qra4^ ^t|T II H 

(0 577 B; {q) 315 A; (?) =^115309 B; {-g) Bj^g C; (7) B 5 

75 C; (\S) ar^ Bj (<) ^ C; i%) B; (?o) f^TKC B; «?) TOX Cj 
gqWT A; (?7)fDiB; (??) gar^ Cj.(?V)ai(V>rt(t A. C?'!) JTJ B; ( ?? )j:f^ B; 
(?») 5?r c } (?<:) wnprao B; (?1) a??? B; (7 b) gplTS A; 0n>m C 5 ( 7?) 
ggr gq^ TI Bj (7?) gssfto B; (7?) wm Bj (7V) qf^ A; c. 
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^ ^ I ^ril 3ft fl? II 

I II 

^ftp[l%5rr g^g’ 'Trfeartr i 
rret ^ 

^ 'Ef^TJTJTt ^ 'snftr^ n ii 

^ ’T?T I s® It 

3 »r^ 1 ?f II \\ n 

tUft JlrTT 'T? ^ I ^ rft^TS 'RIR' II 
ftflda I 11 

§5Ff^ 3Tf^ ^ilRT # g^T? II 

^ w ar^ I ftri ^ II 

(TJHiTiwg im fSre i iTOig 53511 ^ 11 11 

'I? 'If ^ TO 3Tg^ffttf% an? 

*f3ir tr 'T?^ TO ang^g 31 % i 

Tf 5^1 ^ ^ 55^5^^ 313^ g^? II 11 
^ ^rft 5ft®r% TO 
Jfe 55 >13 5 if t? ai^ 1 

•«(.jtil? 3 ;^ 51^ n?l^ 

^ w If gSig II II 
'’f 'If 5lt" aiW^3'*R3Sr 

^353 *I TO 3 ^ ii W 5IR2J gsg ajg fSlro i 
«if 'Ftfti ^tftr ^ anRi'^f "TiSfr sr aifro ^ 
^rahrog ari^ to ftrog ^ ^rg^ ^ 11 11 

vter irgit JJTfr grait vfeg?jr 1 

gaW'Ttj ^ fgfeffft df gi^ 11 
^ 3 i 3 (SP[ Pkjti S^^rjg 

Rl®^ *r 3T3 TOT sf g 5&5If I 
'SSIWtd’JJTI |%I3 ftiSTf 

5f ^Iw«fl»5 TSIT «r(^ ^ tTfeiS^ It II 


(0 =TOTO ^ A; C} (R) TOII 3 '^i 5n%5T B; (y) .|)lfi|«nH l gui Bj 

{< 1 ) «reiT B; nifq^r B; («) gag gro Bj 05 im C; {<) ^ B; 

W W’arftC, (^p)TF?CT^B; (U)g3^B; (?>I) 0 ? B; (M) 

w qf ^ A; B; C; (»y) gqjra? A; C; gsnra B; (\'^) ^ B; 

jsf^o A* (W) jrrr is dropped in B; (Xc) B. 
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# ^ flOT >TrfI3Tt J 

«hiftii3i4l^»i g^3Tt irar ii 

*m 3?^ ^ 

?r55r *yi««fc<ft ^ g^fR t 

^ ^IST^STTT (I II 

?ril ^ I h''^*' 3 ®r 11 

'Rtf *itif •Rf *Tt[r(&[ ! 33^3’if2n ^ f=Rri^ II Vo ii 
q-SH^ 3nR9ifif ^ttff I ^ ^ ^ ^ II 

5Rlt ^ ^ I *Tfe^ tj| ^ aR^ ItB II v*! II 

'?f’^ 3T^ anT^ t^if i ^tetf HHioiI^ Ri'i^f II 
yoqtiTI I 1*1 »l*( lira ?IS ll vt II 

iR 'RJT tUTfJH ?ft^ 3iH« I 

tl'c! 3reR5 11 

f^ frRjrt« ^tf >1tT? I 
^ *itT sntrfe ^itj 11 V ^ ll 
tiRR ^ ^tfpft 1 *wr ^frrft ll 
aiMfjjT ^ I tiT *mi^ ll vv II 
ti^wrtejf aiti'iRsfl 5^ 3|jJi(^ 3n§ 
wr-tvt f tiT^t tfoHfa r ft f5|«i55 tHK I 
319 53fif tng !T gpH? ?5 ftVn'F? (^) 

§f^ 3if^ 5itit ^ ^ II ll 

'RriSt 9Tf I ^ g^ fttcitr ii 
qqrf^ ^fSRTon^ I Jitra^ airmt ii v^ ti 
ffJTtl (R ftvSf I ^q?5 ai'R«l I 
IScT 1 ©t' ll vvi ll 

^{5 flfS^ 1 H^<&a ’ITfR I 
wiPi«t§ Ifjjt Bfl'f II V^ II 
Sift Sift ^3’R 55^?|S I ^rft ftuTW II 

tRcsim ’^3tril I irrat ^ « 

sft 'TSHT'ttft 5r®r sr®f =«isirit w aifr ^’'’ 
ycjtfi*|'i r'-hI ^ ^ I 

(t) '^3Tt»T C; A- (t)a?:?fRB; (?) ar^ B; (v) fttwr A} B; 

(H) ■l> l ftnfl*flf^i B; (^ ^ A; C; {«) B; (<) irffes B; (<^) ^ B; 

(to) ^fFft— A; B: C JrCFfr A;-B; C; (tt) ^ B; (tR) ftsTTR B? 
(t?) 'Rtisr B. (tv) 557 ^ B; (tti) S^-B; (t?) rt A, Cj (tvs) q A, 
(tc) H»<<|'jT(riu)| A; B; (tR) S'JI c. 
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fj^Rt ^ T^rara? ^ ^ ii ii 

?rT*!5t''f ?R?r 9TJR5r ^ \ 

*11^ ftf 11 II 
in^if ^ 5^ I 

^ ^ tl 11* 

s^ ^ ^ i ^ II II* 
gfeft ^ |;f& 'Nf^ i 
gl^fJrtl # i?^Ct 3igiit II 'Av 11# 

05^ Tc^nwin? 'wnsr^ i 

^ q s?RW *501^ II '\'A II 

5F5#r M ^ ’Fir Utoff ftWf II 
^ sfeqi t>TT wrot FFT^f ^ 1! II 
*1101 ?r0f 5# ^ nlPluft ^ I 
Mr M ’M w II V 11 

cfl^ 5|^ ?[0FlW ^ 5? Icii^i' sit^r I 


sftij 01 siipr 5rpRT ft? tpirg ii ii 



5^ f^; ^ g^; WNlS ^ofT I 

II II 

qd;|<rirAlS5Jl'ir«HWrf)lHa“lft'duWg^4fti|<liil.l 
q?0tW0T0T3iT0rqiR#0TlM1 II 
qsJRI553n qTJJI qR0Jrai0 I 

•5ft^ 01 0T5if^ 0?rqait q?n || ii 
3flTJ 50 'T300|!J5n^ qn^ «r««)i * 1 W 1 
01 ^301 010 ^^01 00010^1 11 It# 

5f[0 5^ qtgi^r f 300 # I 

4 i i0it4:q T 0 T 5^31 01 0001 II %'( It* 

0 5frn 00fii 9n^0i0 ^ 55 ^ t 
3^0001 010 0 ^ 01 UTfl ^ stf^ 11 It* 
0llj 0»^f0 f 0tR<0fJr I 
01 ^ ^ 0I0T 3Ri(^ gpr 3ifF0«I3t II (1# 


(^) 0005 B; ( * ) These vejrses are not found in B; ( 0 ) 1^001 fl^t 
A; (?)fifftn»T A. 
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^TT goi ^ ^ I 

5rr qf%«r^ ii ii * 

3ft§ qsms^ *rai^ cfTO’ I 

?rr >ftt 'st^r ft|tt ii w *= 

?PT^ git^ irarafr ^55# SRST I 

w ^3^5^frar 3^>ftt ^ u II ♦ 


sn^ »7T^Df|^ g<rfiJi i 

wiiw«iK«i'fl4 ^ =^ qrtTf ^ t t II '*“ II 

'Tcyi^'W^sii' I 

nT5R ^|r®f sKH'Ky^si 'niT% ii «i ii 
^ sget^isn ^ 55|^ I 

^f^SST JTOT Jij ThIaPI II II 
<PJ^ 31®nf ><'n^«ii i 

qi'ii'iWWm II '^X II 
^ I 

555pa55^^PI^ ^ iMWft U '3V II 

II 


APPENDIX IL 
Brief Notes. 

( X ) A letter preceding a conjunct coatabing ^ or 5 as 

its first syllable. ( H ) ^JT^-^^eirTn^, i. e. 4. ( ^ ) = 32 years. 

( >4 ) i- e 32. tm=m5fT; siTOT: ( •*. ) 9I#m, 80 laltrSs. 

i. e. 48. ( ^ 0 ) er^ in the 3rd line stands for a long letter. 
( )^ »t«?o-3?tr RI?R?T: ^ f% SfT^flcI I 

Com. ( ix ) ^?^^«'-^ fl^ti ’an»ntpiTo 
(l^)<15TraH-'I^rwn: ‘Therearefourrestsmapada.’— A; thefonr 

rests are the fours yatis. (irai^ *nx®r-ftRll*{ 

Com. It shonld be noted that in the last line, the letters urt 
in ‘ 4ift5R15 ’ stand for a long letter required for the first 
Sagapa. ('!'») ^'3'!? ’=(iIX*h»-^5f Tl^ Sl^ 5551: 555^71Tt I 

‘37^ qi^ rn^ 3IT;% 553 ^ VR^^cWPlt I ’ — Com. ^is a technical 
name ©ven to Ij matra; c.f. v. 73 below. Thus, 1 matra=| yoni, 


( * ) These verses are not found in B; ( t ) The words ^ 
are not found in B? (^) <ian(tlUf 55 '’IT 85 (R) B; 

(X)34ftR!H Bj(y)^ B, 
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gugr (?) ( *IHr: i.e. 15.(^'>,)In the first 

four lines, the yati seems to be intended after the 11th matrS. 

( ) qpifer st^h ^+R*iT 

5R5ri.l ^ 5[If<.=^taqr qsg- sro=44dW|^ I si.e. ^ 

I {\ c) — Com. Perhaps it is 

stTTR. (if'i ) fislTJi (1) (v^) tai—Com. 

( w ) ‘ ^fsT it«iPa •ra? '«s*h 1 w 

srHif^n amr — Com. (v^) gftnra = 16 Matrass 

3% =:a long letter; gf^ai = ‘ Si«l*ii5teti — Com. fn? 

H 53f(? = NUTISTTf^SrlW ^ Com. The fourth line is diFicult. 

The com. on it is: — ‘ ^ 5'^‘ Rk«: ’ 

( t^e ) Out of the five kinds of Caturmltras only four are allowed, 
namely, ^ SS; 5R^?RI IIS; SlI and %l IIII. q^IT ISI is to be 
avoided. Last line is difiicult. ( *\^ — vs^ ) See Gathllaksapa of — 
NanditSdbya, Annals, B. 0. H I., Vol. XIV, fp. 1 ff; where the subject is 
fully discussed. 
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(1) Short History : — 

We intend in this article to deal with the land: tenure well 
known in Bombay as " Fazendari tenure ” the exact nature of which 
does not yet seem to be clearly understood, though it is unquestion- 
ably of long standing. It is not known how and when it originated. 
The history of the tenure, for all practical purposes is, however, 
well known from the date of Aungier’s Convention in 1672. From 
the history of the Mazagaon estate given by Mr. Vaidya in his 
Bombay City Land Revenue Act, (1931) Second Edition at p. 68 and 
sequel, the estate appears to have become vested in die East India 
Company somewhere in the middle of die 17tli century and subse- 
quently farmed out by the Collector of Bombay from towards the 
end of die 18di century. It is not necessary in this short article to 
enter into a detailed account and history of this tenure from its 
very commencement. It is enough to state, that it is a tenure 
closely connected and associated with tlie Pension and Tax tenure 
and is said to be a sub-tenure between a private proprietor and his 
tenant. The tenant has a right to occupy the land on payment of 
rent to the landlord proprietor. It is interesting to note that 
according to the Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island (1909) 
Edidon Volume II, pp. 338 to 340, cited in extenso by Mr. Vaidya ni 
his said book, at pp. 93-94, though this is a tenure distinct from the 
Pension and Tax tenure, it is classed as coming under the same and 
it is referred to by saying “ closely asscx:iated with the Pension and 
Tax tenure is a kind of sub-tenure known as ' Fazendari tenure 
Mr. Dandekar in his book on Land tenures in the city of Bombay 
and in the Presidency (1912) Edition, Vol. I, pp. 567-569, also refers 
to this tenure in precisely the same terras. The Collector’s records 
also do not recognise any such tenure as ' Fazendari tenure ’ under 
such name and no separate rent roll is kept therefor. It is, how- 
ever, merely classified under the leasehold tenure.” 

(2) Meaning of the words " Fazendari ” and " Fazendar ” : — 

The Portuguese word “ Fazenda ” means an estate holder, a 
landlord or proprietor. The words ” Fazendar ” and " Fazendari ” 
are corruptions from the above Portuguese words. According to 
the meaning of the original Portuguese words " Fazendari ” means 
an estate generally. But by custom it seems to have acquired a 
peculiar meaning. In tlie Bombay Gazetteer cited as stated before 
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by Mr. Vaidya in his said book at pp. 93-95, the Fazendari tenure 
is described in the following words : — “ Closely associated with the 
Pension and Tax tenure is a kind of sub-tenure known as ‘Fazen- 
dari’. It is a sub-tenure between a private proprietor and his 
tenant. It is not known how and when it originated, but it is 
unquestionably of long standing. The owner of the land under 
Government is known as the Fazendar. Land under this tenure 
was let for building purposes, without, in most cases, any formal 
agreement, and subject to a low annual ground rent. The earliest 
record of tills tenure found in the Collector’s office is a report by 
the Veraadors dated the 14th December 1782. It runs as follows i — 
“ The rule and custom practised at the island are : — 

(a) That the owners of the oarts cannot break or remove any 
house in their oarts, unless the owner of the house has given just 
cause to or any ways causing damage to the oart or its owner. 

(1)) That no ownem or possessors of the houses can sell their 
houses to any strange purchaser without a special permission of the 
oart’a owner and should he, the owner, choose to buy the house, he 
is to have preference at a moderate rate according to the time and 
value or at an intrinsic valuation at tlie time. 

(c) That no persons living in another person’s oart can on any 
account let out their houses to any improper or indecent people any 
way detrimental or scandalous to the owner of the oart or the 
neighbourhood and on their, the owners of the house, acting so, the 
owners of the oart may thereby order the house to be removed, but 
the house must not exceed the value of Rs. 500. 

(d) That no persons in another person’s oart can take any 
further ground for their houses' use or open any new passages 
without'the owner’s permission previously obtained nor can they 
pretend, should there be bamboo or mud-wailed houses, to make 
them of chunam and stone or to rebuild them with timbers without 
the owner’s permission. 

(e) When any person builds a house in anotlier person's oart, 
they make no other agreement with the owner, but that of paying 
annually the usual ground rent thereof or as they may have settled 
betwixt them and to live quiet and peaceably without giving the 
least trouble, determent or any scandal to the owner of the oart or 

neighbourhood or causing any trouble damage to the 

owner.” 

“ But long prescription appears to have changed the nature of 
this tenure altogether. It was a popular idea with some of the old 
native proprietors that the Fazendar. although he could on no 
account evict his tenant while his building was standing bad a 
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reversionary right to his land as soon as it was either pulled down 
or destroyed by fire or otlier natural causes.” 

The earliest and leading case reported on the subject is the 
case of Doe Dem Dorabji v. Bishop of Bombay (1848) Perry’s 
Oriental cases, p. 498 in which Perry C. J., held tliat the true mean- 
ing of Fazendari land was, land not belonging to Government. This 
was an action of ejectment to recover a portion of vacant ground 
at Sonapur which had been formerly occupied by a house bought by 
the Bishop of Bombay for religious purposes in 1843, for the sum 
of Rs. 1,250, subject to the payment of Rs. 8 per annum to a person 
called the Fazendar, who was the lessor of the plaintiff. The Bishop 
pulled down tliese two houses with a view to erecting a school or 
other building connected with some religious society. The lessor of 
the plaintiff viz. the Fazendar of the soil had purchased his Fazendari 
righ,t in 1838. Upon the Bishop proceeding to rebuild the house 
without having obtained the permission of the lessor, as Fazendar, 
the latter claimed a right as such to eject hirii, and recover posses- 
sion, now that the building, which formerly stood upon it, had been 
pulled down, and accordingly, duly served the defendant with a 
notice to quit The defendant having failed to comply with the 
requisitions of tlie plaintiff, the plaintiff brought tlie present action 
on the ground, that tlie Bisliop had no right to rebuild after he had 
received a notice to quit from the Fazendar. It was contended on 
behalf of the plaintiff, that tlie payment of rent by the holders of 
the houses raised a presumption that they were merely tenants 
from year to year, and that the landlord had consequently a right 
to detei-mine their tenancy at any time upon giving them half a 
year’s notice to quit, or, secondly, that according to a general imder- 
standing which had acquired the force of a custom in this island, the 
term, which the ownere of the houses had in the land, on which tlie 
houses stood, was to be measured by the duration of the houses 
tliemselves, and that the tenant had no right to make such repairs 
as amounted to a renovation of the house, without the license of the 
Fazendar, which he might either grant or witlihold at his pleasure. 
The defendant, on the other hand, contended that he had a right to 
erect other buildings on the land and to hold tlie same in perpetuity 
upon continuing to pay to the fazendar the yearly rent which was 
paid by tlie former owners of the houses which had been removed 
or that at the most, the lessor of the plaintiff could only demand a 
reasonable increase in the rent, or a reasonable fine for permission 
to rebuild, but that he had no right to resume possession of the 
land. 

It was held by Perry C. J., Yardley J. dissenting that a Fazen- 
dar, who had no other title to the land than the receipt of a small 
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quit rent, was not entitled to eject the tenant on the latter’s pulling 
dovra his house and refauildii^ the same without permission. Perry 
CJ., delivering judgment, in connection with the origin of the tenure 
and the relation created by virtue thereof between the parties con- 
cerned said at pp. 504 and 505 : “The origin of the relation between 
Fazendars and house-holders, where the possession is ancient, and 
no proofs of a contract ate forthcoming, is altogether unknown. 
Whether the Fazendars were the ordinal owners of the soil, or 
mere cultivators and farmers holding of other persons, such as the 
Jesuits, and religious houses, once existing in Bombay ; whether the 
house occupiers have encroached upon the Fazendars, and have 
turned their permissive right to occupy into an indefeasible right, 
on certain conditions like the copy-holders and tenants of the 
Northern manors in England : or, whether the Fazendars have 
encroached upon the Government, and usurped the right to claim the 
Government assessment from the tenants, it is by no means easy to 
say. I believe that occasionally the one state of facts has occurred, 
occasionally the other. From what we know of the state of the 
island at the time of the cession, (of Bombay by the Portuguese to 
the British Government in the year 1662) it was occupied by only a 
few thousand souls, 10,000 according to Dr. Fryer who visited the 
island in 1671, and who then found the population much increased 
by a mixture of people from the neighbouring countries, most of 
them fugitives and vagabonds. The soil of the island, except in the 
portions built over in the Native town, Mahim, and Mazagon, was 
swampy, or covered by the sea in the low portion of the island, or 
barren uncultivated ridges in the remainder. 

Judging from analogy in other parts of India, such uncultivated 
ground would belong to Government, not to private individuals. The 
terms “Fazenda" is not significant in any oriental tongue, and is 
plainly derivable from the Portuguese word "Fazendeiro,” which, in 
Vieyra's Dictionary is Englished "a cultivator, a tiller, a husband- 
man,” and never seems to be used to designate a proprietor ; and it 
does not appear that tlie Portuguese law contains any trace of a 
tenure similar to that called Fazendari in Bombay. The system 
therefore, in all probability, has grown up in this island during the 
last 200 years by much usurpation on either side ; and as in all 
cases of usurpation, whicli by loi^ efflux of time has given birth to a 
right, the extent of the respective rights which liave arisen must be 
measured by the actual tisage which has taken place.” (The learned 
Chief Justice then referred to the evidence of the plaintiffs witnesses 
and after remarking that, not one of them was able to adduce an 
instance in which, a Fazendar had exerted the right, which they all 
said, he possessed, of turning out the occupant of a substantial house 
which had been enjoyed time immemorially and then went on to explain 
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the true meaning of the expression "Fazendari land” and observed at 
p. 505 of the report : — “The true meaning of the expression Fazendary 
land is land not belonging to Government. The classification has its 
origin entirely in the mode in which the Government assessment is 
made. A different rate of tax, pension, or assessment, is applicable 
to Government land and to Fazendary land, and the accounts are 
kept distinct. But in this distinction the Government have not sot^ht, 
nor have they been interested, to define what the rights of the 
private parties holding Fazendary lands are. And thus a Fazendar 
occupying and tilling lasid himself and paying a fixed rent to 
Government ; or one making contracts with tenants to occupy the 
Fazendary land on terms to be agreed between them ; or one merely 
receiving a certain fixed sum by virtue of ancient usage, are all 
Fazendars in the eye of Government, and in the popular language of 
the Bazar. But in these three persons we perceive three different 
characters, with wholly different legal relations attachable to them, 
and for the most part equivalent to our English notions of a tenant 
in fee simple holding of a superior lord by rent service, a landlord 
demising at rack rent, and a party seized of an ancient rent issuing 
out of the land.” 

Yardley J. also agreed with the learned Chief Justice that the 
origin and extent of the rights of the Fazendars were involved in 
obscurity and that the means of dispelling that obscurity did not 
exist. After setting out the various contentions on behalf of the 
plaintiff and the defendant, he went on to explain the meaning of the 
word “ Fazendar ” and observed at p. 608, in this connection : 

"It appears, however, that the word "Fazendar”, in the 
Portuguese language, means a "farmer”, and that all the land in 
the island of Bombay, whether built upon or not, consists either of 
what is called " Fazendary land ”, or of " Government land but it 
is doubtful whether this distinction, so far as it implies a diversity 
of tenure, be a sound one. For the Fazendary land pays a 
" pension ” or tax to the Government, as well as the Government 
land, and I have observed in the course of this trial, that in every 
instance in which reference has been made to an immediate landlord, 
other than the Government, he has been termed the Fazendar, and 
though, at the time of the cession of Bombay to the Crown of 
England, and for sometime afterwards, the term may have implied a 
peculiarity of tenure, / incline to think that, at the present day, it 
implies no more in common parlance, than that the individual so 
designated is the .immediate landlord qf the person who actually 
occupies the land, and the fact, that the piece of land which the 
plaintiff seeks to recover, is called " Fazendary ground ”, does not 
further assist us in ascertaining the relative tights of the person 
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entitled to receive the rent payable in respect of the land ; that is to 
say, the plaintiff, on the one hand, and of the person who represents 
those who were the owners of the buildings, which, until recently, 
stood on the land, that is to say. the defendant, on the other hand ; 
and that the judgment of the Court ought to be just the same as it 
would have been, if the ejectment had been brought to ^recover any 
other piece of land, which had never been called “Fazendary 
ground ” at all, and the same evidence had been adduced as in the 
present case.” It will thus be seen that his Lordship attached a 
wider meaning to the term “ Fazendar ” in Fazendari tenure than 
the one attached to the same word by Chief Justice Perry. The 
learned judge was of opinion that it was impossible to infer from the 
evidence, that those, whom the defendant represented, were merely 
tenants from year to year, and that the owners of the superstructure 
had not an interest in fee simple in the land on which it stood, and, 
that the rent paid was in truth a ground rent and not a quit rent 
As to the interest or term of the tenant in the land on which the 
houses stood, the learned judge observed “ we have already seen 
that the structures themselves belonged to the tenant, and he was 
at liberty to pull them down and carry them away whenever he 
pleased ; a right which has in fact been exercised by the defendant 
Where a house has been standing for several generations, it is of 
course impossible to shew the precise terms of the agreement under 
which it was built, unless they are preserved by a written instru- 
ment, and the most we can do is to draw an inference from the acts 
of the parties interested, with the assistance of evidence of the 
general understanding ( if such there be ) in the neighbourhood as to 
the rights of parties under similar circumstances, and we had a 
great body of evidence in this case, tending to shew that a general 
understanding, which has acquired the force of a custom, has been 
established in Bombay, that the Fazendar has a right, In the 
language of most of the witnesses, “to be satisfied”, by a pay- 
ment ; of money, a present of slrawls, turbans, or other valuables 
or an increase of rent, for his consent to the substantial repairing or 
rebuilding of the houses standing upon his land. That the tenants 
must “ agree with the Fazendar,” and indeed it is not disputed that 
he is entitled to something on these occasions ; but the great question 
in dispute is this ; — What is the alternative if the tenants cannot 
agree with the Fazendar, or if he chooses to withhold his consent to 
rebuild and the houses are pulled down by the owner of them ? 
The inducement to the Fazendar to consent to rd^uilding has never 
been fixed or determinate. It has depended upon a variety of 
circumstances. The learned judge then enumerated the same and 
continued, "all which tends to show that it is purely a matter of 
contract between the parties, which it would no loiter be if the 
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Court were to hold that the Fazendar should be compelled to take 
what was awarded to him without having himself a voice in the 
matter. Considerable difiiculties may arise from holding that the 
term of the tenant in the land is commensurate with the duration of 
the house ; but I think there is much greater difficulty upon this 
evidence in coming to any other conclusion.” The learned Judge 
dissented from the view taken by Perry C. J. and held that the 
interest of the defendant in the land was in respect of the ho^l8e^ 
which stood upon it, and that the houses having been removed, that 
interest had ceased and that the lessor of the plaintiff Dorabji Dady 
Suntook had consequently established his right to recover the piece 
of ground in question from the Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

The next case is the case of Parmanandas Jivandas v. Ardeshir 
Framji (Suit No. 263 of 1883) decided by Farran J. in December 
1886 and reported in the note to Yeshwant v. Kcshavrao, 16 Boro. 
L. R. 723 = 39 Bom. 320. In this case, the plaintiff claimed to eject 
the defendant from, and to recover possession of, a piece of land at 
Bhundarwada Hill in the Island of Bombay admeasuring 675 square 
yards, and also damages from him on account of his wrongful oc- 
cupation of the land. The defendant as to about 5?5 square yards 
of the land claimed by the plaintiff denied his right to eject him and 
claimed to hold the same from the plaintiff upon a Fazendari tenure 
which according to him, gave him tlie right to remain in possession of 
the land upon payment of a fixed annual rental so long as the plaintiff’s 
title to be Bhandarwada Hill continued. The plaintiff was a holder 
under Government of the Bhundarwada Hill of which the pieces of 
land, the subject matter of the suit, formed part. By Indenture of 
Lease bearing date the Ist October 1794, the East bdia Company 
demised the Bhundarwada ICll to one W. H. Blackford for 99 years 
fromtlie date of the lease at an annual rental and a premium or fine 
at the expiration of every 21 years of the term. The lease also 
contained a covenant for renewal thereof upon the expiration of the 
term and upon the application of the heirs, ete., on the same terms 
and conditions upon tlieir paying to the lessor an additional fine or 
premium for such renewal and also further provided, that if the 
said lease should not be renewed, the lessors would pay the repre- 
sentatives of the lessee half the real value of the buildings and 
plantations which should then be on the land demised. There 
were 2 documents made in January and March 1850 respectively, 
the former of which went to show, that one Maneckbai had per- 
mission given to her by B and M, to build her house upon the 
ground, on the said hill for which she paid ground rent. The 
latter document of March 1850 was an Indenture of Lease between 
the said B and M and the said Maneckbai whereby a plot was 
leased out to her, as from the 1st of January 1850, as a monthly 
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tenant yielding and paying a certain rent and whereby the said 
Maneckbai covenanted at any time witliin one month next after 
notice in writing given to her, to quit and deliver up the demised 
premises to the lessors. There were the usual covenants against 
the lessee’s assigning or sub-letting the demised premises without the 
lessor’s consent in writing and also the usual right of re-entry for 
the lessor. This document was executed by Maneckbai, though 
there was no corresponding document executed by the lessor 
in her favour. In the year 1851, one Canji Chatoor became the 
assignee of the lease of the said hill and by a document, dated 8th 
December 1851, he purported to lease to the said Maneckbai 208 
square yards of land of the said Hill at a certain monthly rent 
from tlie let January 1851. This lease also purported to have been 
executed by Maneckbai who paid rent from 1st January to Slst 
December 1851. The defendant also produced receipts for the 
ground rent for the years 1851 to 1854. The receipt for 1855 ran 
as follows "To amount of Fazendari rent of 247 square 
yards of ground situated at Bhundarwada Hill, Mazgaon for one year 
from Ist January to Slst December 1855, Rs. 30-14-0, Bombay, Ist 
January 1856 E. E. and contents received. Signed Canji Chatoor.” 
In the year 1855, the form of the rent bill sent to Maneckbai was 
altered by the introduction of the word "Fazendari” before the 
word "rent" and the tenure of the land was altered from a yearly 
tenure into a monthly tenure. On these facts the Learned Judge 
was asked to decide the nature and incidents of the tenancy between 
the plaintiffs and the defendants. Great stress was laid upon the 
introduction of the word “Fazendari” in the rent bills sent to 
Maneckbai in the year 1855. Dealing with the question, whether 
the tenure of the land was altered by the introduction of the said 
word in the rent bills and holding that it was not, Farran J. observed 
at page 728 of the report : "There remains the introduction ctf the 
word ‘Fazendari' into the rent bills. The circumstances existing at 
the time this was done do not favour the contention that the tenure 
was then altered." 

The rent was continued at the same rate per annum. It is 
unlikely the lessor would have abandoned the advantages he possessed 
under the leases Exs. B and C without obtaining some correspond- 
ing advantage in the shape of an increased rental. Maneckbai’s 
house had been then long completed. There was no change in 
ownership, why then a change of tenure ? The time when Manek- 
bai commenced to build would presumbly be the time when she 
would have taken steps to strengthen her tenure and not when her 
house had been completed and she had no means of compelling her 
landlord to accede to her wishes. 

At this time Canji Chatoor was granting leases in the same 
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fom as Ex. B and apparently for building purposes. See Exts. 
H and I put in as specimens. One of these is a monthly and the 
other is a yearly tenancy. He has not shown to have leased any 
and upon a more permanent tenure. If such a very important, 
change was effected in 1855 in Maneckbai’s tenure it must 
have been of design on Maneckbai’s part, and at her request. 
Would she not have obtained some writing evidencing the change, 
and not rested content with a mere change of wording in her rent 
bills? 

The whole theory of a change of tenure rests therefore upon 
the introduction of tlie word “Fazendari” into the rent bills, and 
this leads to a consideration of what is the generally accepted 
ineanii^ of tliat word. No evidence has been given upon this point. 
My exp^isnce is that it is used with reference to tenants holding under 
a prvuate landholder to indicate sometimes an indefeasible right to 
hold in perpetuity on payment of a small quit or ground rent and 
sometimes any kind of tenure agreed upon between the parties. 

His Lordship then referred to and cited with approval, the 
observations of Perry CJ. at p. 506 and Yardley J. at 508 with respect 
to the meaning of the word “ Fazendari ” and continued as follows : — 
“The word being thus ambiguous, it would be dangerous to assign 
to its introduction into a rent bill an indication that tlie parties 
thereby intended that a monthly tenancy should be converted into 
a perpetual one. In this case the framers of the rent bills produced 
by the defendant have varied the language in describing tlxe rent 
paid by the holder of the land in question from time to time. The 
description is generally inaccurate- In my judgment the introduc- 
ticm of the word "Fazendari” into the rent bills may indicate a 
change in the person of the English writer who drew them out for 
Canji Chattoor or a desire on the part of that gentleman to liave the 
title of Fazendar attached to his name just as much as a change in 
the tenure under which the land was held. The title of Fazendar 
as it was used to describe the plaintiff in the case of Doe D. Dordtgeey. 
Bishop of Bombay was quite inexplicable to Canjee Chattoor who hdd 
under the leases from Government of which he was assignee. 

For these reasons I am unable to hold that there is any proof 
that Manekbai’s tenure of the land she held was of a permanent 
character such as is described as a “ Fazendari tenure ” in the more 
limited sense.” 

It is important to note that in Parmanandas’s case before 
Farran J. the land in question in the suit formed the subject matter 
of a lease granted by the East India Company on the 1st October 
1794 for 99 years and that it contained a covenant for renewal of 
the said lease for a like term upon the same terms and conditions 
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save and except that the lessee was required to pay an additional 
fine or premium of Rs. 90 for such renewal. It is also important to 
note, that according to tlie decision of tiie learned Judge the Fazen- 
dari tenure is, so to say, divided into two classes, (l) according to 
the strict and proper meaning, a tenure denoting tenants under a 
private iandlord, to indicate sometimes "an indefeasile right to hold 
in perpetuity on payment of a anall quit or ground rent” and 
secondly (2) "any kind of tenure agreed upon between the parties.” 
In other words, a contractual tenure (a tenure loosely and properly 
so called) if we may be permitted to coin a new expression to convey 
the real meaning. It is also important to note, that the Learned 
Judge held in the case before liim, that the title of Fazendar could 
not be used to describe Canji Chatoor who held under the Lease 
from Government, of which he was the assignee, as it fell under the 
latter class. 

The iaw laid down by Perry C. J. in the Bisliop of Bombay’s 
case was also adopted by the Court of Appeal consisting of Bayley 
and Starling JJ. in Yeshwadabai v. Eamchandra Tukaram (1893) 
18 Bom. 66. In this case in 1886, one Tukaram Moroji the defendant’s 
father let the land in dispute in the suit to one Thacker Tricum 
Sewji Lowana in perpetuity, on Fazendari tenure for building pur- 
poses at an uniform rate of yearly rent. It was agreed that in the 
event of Government taking up the said land, tlie said Thacker 
Tricum Sewji and his successors or assigns should be entitled to 
receive tlie value of any buildings erected by him or them upon the 
land and that Tukaram Moroji should only be entitled to recover 
the value of the land. Thacker Tricum Sewji in pursuance of this 
agreement built a house on the land and paid as rent Rs. 102 per 
annum to Tukaram Moroji. He afterwards became insolvent and 
by diverse means assignments, the said house and land ultimately 
came into the possession of one Gopal Yeahwant who died intestate 
in February 1887, leaving him surviving, the plaintiffs, his widows 
The said Gopal Yeshwant rebuilt the house and paid rent to tht 
defendant until 1885. His widows the plaintiffs paid the rent to the 
Fazendar every year right upto 1890. On the 30th September 1891, 
the defendant gave notice to the plaintiffs calling on them to give up 
possession of the land which he alleged they held as monthly tenanta- 
The plaintiffs declined to do so. The defendant then filed a suit in 
the Court of Small Causes in Bombay and on the 5th December 1891 
obtained a decree for possession. 

The plaintiffs now sued praying for an injunction restrainii^ the 
defendant from executing the decree of the Small Causes Court and 
for a declaration that they were entitled to hold the land in perpetu- 
ity subject only to the payment of the aforesaid yearly rent and that 
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the defendant was not entitled to eject them so long as the said rent 
WJB paid. They also prayed that, in the event of its being held that 
they were not perpetual tenants, the defendant might be ordered to 
pay them Rs. 7,000 the value of the building standing on the land 
and Rs. 3,000 as damages for depreciation in the value of the pro- 
perty. The defendant denied that the plaintiffs were perpetual 
tenants and alleged that the rent was payable monthly, but had been 
often in arrear. Before the case had concluded, however, a docu- 
ment was produced which was said to be a counter-part of the 
agreement of letting made in 1866 by the defendant’s father to the 
plaintiffs’ predecessor. It was not registered, and was. therefore, 
inadmissible in evidence. It was not tendered in evidence, but in 
cross-examination it was shown to the defendant who denied tliat it 
was a genuine document. The document was not made an exhibit 
in the case. 

The Lower Court (Parsons J.) Iield that there was no evidence 
of the perpetual lease or of the right to hold subject to the payment 
of fixed rent as alleged by the plaintiffs, and that tlie defendant had 
a right to eject the plamtiffs. 

The plaintiffs appealed. The appellate Court consisting of 
Bayley and Starling JJ. reversed the decree of tire lower Court and 
ordered the defendant respondent to deliver and restore possession 
of the land and premises to the plaintiffs holding that tlie plaintiffs 
were not merely monthly tenants and that the defendant was not 
entitled by givmg them a month’s notice to quit to claim the 
property as his and that too without any compensation whatsoever. 
The Court held that the Court was, in the absence of any agreement 
or lease legally in existence, by reason of want of stamp or registra- 
tion, entitled to look at and consider the evidence both oral and 
documentary and ascertain tlie terms of the tenancy by which tlie 
plaintiffs and their predecessors in title held tlie property and the 
plaintiffs having made out a prima facie case, witliout any 
agreement or lease, the Court came to the conclusion that the 
land was granted to Tricum Sewji for building purposes and even 
if it were originally not so, the fact tliat Tukaram Moroji (the 
landlord) did not object to Tricum Sewji, the tenant, erecting a 
building on the land for a period of 25 years and that he and his son 
accepted the rent during all that long period, tlie landlord would be 
and was precluded from ejecting the tenant without compensation. 
As to the tenure of the land, Bayley J. observed at p. 8l of the 
report, "In the case now before us, the receipts for rent put in 
evidence at the hearing are printed, and are headed Chinchpokli, 
in whicli district, according to Colonel Laughton’s survey Map of 
1872, the property in dispute is situated, and each of them is signed 
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by the respondent We entertain little doubt that the plot of groimd 
so granted was, as stated in the two indentures already referred to. 
Fazendarl land, the tenure of wliicli description of property is well 
known and is very common in this island, under which the Fazendar 
or landlord of the district or the part in which the land is situated 
is entitled to a fixed yearly rent, and as long as tliat is paid, the 
Fazendar tenant, who had undoubtedly an assignable and transferable 
interest, cannot, nor can his assignees or transferees be ejected by 
the Fazendar landlord. It would be a breach of contract and little 
sliort of a direct fraud on the part of this respondent, if he were to 
be allowed to treat the appellants as mere monthly tenants and 
by giving them a month’s notice to quit, to claim the property and 
as he had done, to eject tliem, and tliat too, witliout compensation 
wloatever.” 

It will be noticed that in the case just cited there was no 
document or written contract ( legally in existence ) which went to 
show the exact nature of the tenure between the parties. There 
was, however, uninterrupted payment of rent for a certain number 
of yeai-s by the plaintiffs and their predecessors in title who held the 
premises from the Fazendar which led the Court to the inference 
that the land had been let for building purposes on permanent 
Fazendari tenure. In other words, the absence of any written 
contract or document and the uninterrupted payment of rent were 
the grounds, upon which, the Court came to the said conclusion. 
But if there is a document, it is for the Court to construe the same 
and see what is the nature of the tenure, upon which the land is 
held by the tenant and if it is merely a permission or leave to build 
and does not indicate what the occupant’s tenure really was or 
when there is no uninterrupted payment of rent, the Court cannot 
properly infer tliat the land is let out to the tenant for building 
purposes on permanent Fazendari tenure, but must find out from the 
document itself, the exact nature of the tenure and the terms and 
conditions, upon which, tlie land is held by the tenant. It may be 
that, in these cases, permission to build may have been given to the 
tenant by the landlord in view of. a lease upon terms simultaneously 
or subsequently accepted or in the form common on the estate. 
This was so held, as we have seen, by Farran C. J. in Parmanandas’s 
case and again by Farran C. J. and Starling J. in Shaik Husain v. 
Govardhandas Parmanandas (1895) 20 Bom. 1 which was also a 
suit for ejectment brought in 1894, by the executors of the will of 
Parmanandas Jivandas who was, as we have seen in Parmanandas’s 
case, the assignee of a lease dated 1st October 1794 made between 
the East India Company and W. H. Blackford, which we have 
already set out before. In this case, tlie defendant contended, tliat 
he held the land on permanent Fazendari tenure, and produced a 
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document, dated 1848, by which his predecessor was given permis- 
sion to build upon tlie land, on Fazendari tenure, at a small quit 
rent The plaintiff, (landlord), however, produced the counter-parts 
of a subsequent lease to the same tenant (defendant’s predecessor) 
dated 1851, which created a monthly tenancy, and of a latter one 
to the defendant himself, dated 1859, creating a yearly tenancy 
determinable on a month’s notice, (both the leases not being assigna- 
ble). It was under this latter document that this suit was brought. 
The defendant denied that he had executed this document and that 
he was merely a yearly tenant and contended that the documents 
were not duly proved, and that he was entitled to hold the land, 
subject only to the payment of rent The lower Court (Parsons J.) 
held that these documents were admissible as ancient documents, 
and relying upon them passed a decree for the plaintiffs. 

On appeal it was held by Farran C. J. and Starling J. confirming 
the decree, that having regard to the circumstances, the documents 
must be held proved and the plaintiff was entitled to recover pos- 
session of the land. It must be noted that the facta of this case were 
almost exactly similar to facts of Parmanandas Jivandas v. Ardeshir 
Framji decided by Farran X, which we have already cited and set 
out at length. Dealing with the question at issue, Farran C. J. 
delivering judgment observed at pp. 3 and 4 of the report as 
follows : — 

“ The question as to whether the execution of Ex. G and Ex. H 
has been satisfactorily proved, has also been raised before us. 

It arises thus. Canji Qiatur, the ancestor and predecessor in 
title of the plaintiff, purchased the Bhandarwara Hill in 1851. The 
hill is held on a ninety-nine years renewable lease from Government. 
It was conveyed to Canji Chatoor on the 23rd July 1851. At that 
time one Abdulla Shaikh Ismail was in occupation of a plot of 
land upon it. The nature of his occupation is not shown, but the 
defendant, who claims to be his nephew and heir, produced a 
document, dated the 22nd May 1848, in the following tenns : — 
‘ This is to certify that Abdulla Shaik Ismail has our pennission to 
build his house upon our ground, part of Bhandarwara Hill, in 
Maz^aon, No. 19, of ground rent from which he pays to us. — 
(Signed) D. and M. Pestonji.’ 

It is contended by the appellant that this document shows that 
Abdulla was at that time a perpetual fazendari tenant of the land 
which he occupied. We do not think so. Exhibit No. 1 itself is a 
mere permission or license to bvuld and does not indicate what the 
occupant’s tenure really was. Had there been no other document 
in existence, and had the occupants showed an uninterrupted 
payment of rent ever since, the inference might fairly be drawn, 
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as it was drawn in Yeshwadabai t>. Ramchandra 18 Bom. 66, that 
the land had then been let for building purposes on permanent 
Fazendari tenure ; but if we find the tenant, a few years after its 
date, accepting a lease of a less permanent character, no such 
inference can fairly be drawn. The equally probable inference is 
that the permission was given in view of a lease upon the terms 
subsequently accepted, or in the form common on the estate. The 
existence of this document does not, therefore, throw doubt upon 
the genuineness of that to which we shall now refer." 

The Court then referred to numerous documents and came to 
the conclusion that the lease dated 13th day of October 1851 and 
granted by Canji Chatoor to Abdool Shaik Ismail defendant's 
predecessor in title, created in effect a monthly tenancy to continue 
so long as the rent was paid, but detenninable by the landlord on 
giving a month’s notice and that the lease was in terms,' not 
assignable. His Lordship, however, remarked, “ It certainly does 
appear strange that Abdulla Shaik should have built upon tlie land 
expecting to get or having ( for there is no evidence as to whetlier 
the buildiug upon tlie land was erected before or after tlie date of 
tius lease ) such an insecure tenure, but we cannot reject as 
unproved an ancient document simply because it is not a prudent 
act for a lessee to lay out money upon the tenure which it dis- 
closes. We are fully aware of the danger of treating old documents 
as established, merely because they are thirty years old and come 
from the proper custody. ” 

The case of the Municipality of Bombay v. Shapurji Dinsha 
( 1895 ) 20 Bom. 617 decided by Jardine and Banade JJ. also illustrates 
the real nature of the Fazendari tenure. In this case a complaint 
was made to the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay of the filthy state 
of an oart or wadi in Mahim which was used for natural purposes by 
the residents in the wadi. The Commissioner in consequence 
required several of the owners of the huts to construct suitable 
privies, and on their failing to comply prosecuted them. It then 
appeared that these persons were tenants of a Fazendar, and that 
while they were owners of these huts, the land on which the huts 
stood, belonged to the Fazendar to whom they paid ground rent. 
None of these persons had any land appurtenant to the huts where 
they could build a privy, and under the circumstances it was 
impossible for them to carry out the orders of the Commissioner, 
unless tliey pulled down a part of the huts for the purpose of a 
privy. The Municipal Act prevented the Commissioner from 
destroying any portion of a permanent building for the improvement 
of an existing privy where none ever existed before. The charge 
against the tenants was therefore, withdrawn,- and the owner 
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of the wadi, the Fazendar himself, was called upon to provide a 
privy for the use of the tenants in the wadi. He did not do so and 
disputed his liability. On these facts the learned Magistrate 
Mr. Hamiiton referred the following questions for the opinion of 
the High Court. 

(1) Whether under the circumstances disclosed, the Fazendar 
(accused) is liable under s. 248, Bombay Act III of 1888, to provide 
a privy in this wadi for the use of the owners and occupiers of the 
huts which have no privies attached to them ? 

(2) Does the word "Owner" in s. 248 include a Fazendar who 
receives the ground-rent of sites occupied by huts and who has no 
interest in the huts or the rents of the huts ? The word "Owner” 
is defined in s. 3(«) as the person who receives the rent of the 
premises. 

It was argued for the Fazendar, that he was not the owner 
of the premises within the meaning of s. 248, so as to be liable 
to provide privy accommodation, that a Fazendar, as owner of the 
soil, was only entitled to, a nominal quit-rent not liable to enhance- 
ment, that the huts built on the Fazendari land belonged to the 
tenants who lived there and realised the rents if they let those 
huts and that they were the real beneficial owners of the premises 
liable to provide the necessary accommodatioa. One of the grounds, 
upon which, the Fazendar’s contention was put forward was that 
if a Fazendar were compelled to build a privy, he would have to 
alter the houses built on his land by his tenants, thereby rendering 
himself liable for trespass. On behalf of the Municipality, it 
was admitted that a Fazendar was not an owner, though he was 
getting a quit rent, but that the Fazendar being the owner of 
the whole oart, it would be no hardship to him, if he was com- 
pelled to provide privy accommodation. It was held by Jardine 
and Ranade JJ., that the Fazendar was not the person liable, as 
owner of the premises, to provide privy accommodation under s. 248 
of the Bombay Municipal Act (III of 1888), the beneficial owner of 
the house built on the Fazendar’s land being " the owner ” within 
the meaning of the statutory provision. 

The nature of the Fazendari tenure was discussed at some 
lengtli by Beaman J., in the case of Yeshwant v. Keshavrao { 1914) 
16 Bom L. R. P. 252, where the learned Judge considered the effect 
of the decisions in the Bishop of Bombay's case decided by Perry 
C. J. and Parmanandas’s case decided by Farran J. This was an 
ejectment suit in which the plaintiff represented the landlord under 
two agreements of 1859 and 1860 and the defendant represented the 
tenant under these agreements. The question for decision before 
the learned Judge was, whether the plaintiff was entitled at any time 
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to determine the tenancy which had been subsisting since the date 
of those agreements ? The agreement dated 5th March 1859 ran 
as follows : — 

"There is your Wadi by name Chami situate on the sea-shore, 
I have taken the land Fazendari (or on Fazendari or as Fazendar) 
being a portion of this wadi on the southern side for building a 
Cadjan house. On this land I shall build a house at my cost within 
Ra. 50. The ground rent is fixed at Ra. 6 per annum which I will 
continue to pay from year to year. I will pay the assessment, and 
if at any time you be in need of tlie ground appertaining to this 
house, I am to give the said ground to pay and you are to pay me 
Rs. 50 being a valuation thereof agreeably to what is written 
above.” 

At the time this agreement was entered into, it would appear 
from the report as if the intention of the tenant was only to build 
a Cadjan house of the value of only Rs. 50 and that he agreed to 
give up the ground whenever it was required by the landlord. In 
the following year that is, on the 22nd February, one Maneckji 
executed a lease in favoirr of one Gopinath in respect of certain land 
situate in the City of Bombay. The lease recited that the tenant 
had taken on FazendarMand in the wadi for the purpose of building 
a Cadjan house thereon and provided inter alia as follows : — 

" I shall build a house in the said wadi at my own cost. The 
Fazendari rent in respect thereof is fixed at Rs. 9 per annum which 
I will continue to pay to you from year to year. I will pay the 
assessment. 1 shall build a house on this land and live in it peace- 
fully. I shall live there till the wadi remains in your possession. If 
the wadi ceases to be in your possession and if the land be required, 
you are to pay me the value of the said house, whatever the same 
may come to. Otherwise I shall pull down my house and remove 
it” 

Gopinath in 1865 transferred his rights to the land in question 
to one Ramnath. In 1902, the heirs of Ramnath conveyed their 
rfehts to the plaintiff, hi the meanwhile in 1871, Maneckji and 
his son Jayaram conveyed their rights under the Lease to one 
Atmaram, who transferred his rights in 1872 to Bhai Lakshmanji 
father of defendants 1, 2 and S. The plaintiff filed the present suit 
on the 22nd January 1913, praying that the defendant may be 
ordered to quit and deliver possession of the land to him , he teing 
ready to pay compensation to the defendants for their house or to 
allow them to remove the same. The defendants denied the lease, 
pleaded that the suit was barred by limitation and raised other 
defences. The learned Judge dismiss^ the plaintiff’s suit for eject- 
ment and decided in fovour of the defendants, holding on the 
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construction of the lease dated 22nd February 1860, tliat it was a 
lease in perpetuity. The learned Judge also held that the suit was 
barred by limitation. After discussing the law on the subject, the 
learned Judge said at page 256-257 of the report in this connection 
as follows : — 

“Applying that reasoning to the terms of the present lease it is 
quite clear that there is nothing in it contradictory to the natural 
use and meaning of the words ‘ Fazendari tenure ’ which it contains. 
The landlord Gopal Danaji held the land in relation to the Govern- 
ment as a Fazendar, and, therefore, in perpetuity. He gives a 
portion of it to Manik Vithal on ' Fazendary tenure ’ tliat is to say 
as between him and Manik Vithal to the latter in perpetuity. I, 
tlierefore, have felt no difficulty whatever in constructing the docu- 
ment of 1860 as a lease in perpetuity.” 

It would appear as if the learned Judge based his decision 
upon the strength of the words " Fazendari tenure ” which occurred 
in the lease and that he thought that the very use of the words 
" Fazendari tenure ” used in a lease or a written agreement would 
go to show tliat the lease was always gfiven in prepetuity accord- 
ing to the natural ' use and meaning of the words " Fazendari 
tenure.” 

The decision of the learned Judge was upheld by the Court 
of Appeal consisting of Scott C. J. and Daver J. It is reported in 
(1914) 39 Bom. 316 » 16 Bom. L. R. P. 720. Scott C. J. delivering 
judgment after stating the facts of the case at page 722 of the 
report, observed : " Now, we think that tlie landlord, whose 
possession is contemplated there must include both the landlord 
and his assigns and in the same way the tenant would include his 
assigns. Here we have a suit in which the landlord sues to eject 
according to the terms of the agreement, while he remains in 
possession of the wadi and the land is not required by anyone 
else. It appears to us that under the terms of the agreement, he 
has no right in such circumstances to eject the tenant.” It must, 
however, be noted that though the learned Judges uphold the 
decision of the Court below, they expressly do so on the strict 
construction of the agreements before them. It is also to be 
noted that the learned Judges did not accept the view of the 
lower court with regard to the meaning of the words “ Fazendari 
tenure” when they occurred in a written, document embodyir^ 
the contract between the parties. They entirely agreed in this 
connection with the remarks of Farran J. in Parmanandas Jivandas 
V. Ardeshir Framji. It was also held, that a mere non-payment of 
rent by a tenant, if the tenancy is not determined, does not give him 
a right to tiie property as against his landlord. 
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Thus the word " Fazendari ” used in the agreement between a 
landlord and a tenant, even though it may indicate the nature of 
the rent, does not necessarily decide the nature of the tenure which 
must depend and does depend upon the agreement between the 
parties, when embodied in a written document. 

The question of Fazendari tenures was recently discussed at 
some length and the important decisions in the Bishop of Bombay’s 
case and in Parmanandas’s case were considered and approved by 
Fawcett J. in RahimtuUa v. Hasanalli Alimahomed (1923) 25 Bom. 
L. R. P. 1192. 

In this case by an agreement in writing the defendant agreed 
to sell to the plaintiff certain immovable property situate at 
Maliiarpakhadi in Bombay. The property sold was described in 
clause 1 as “ Fazendari land ” with the messuage, tenement or 
dwelling house standing thereon, situate, at Matharpakhadi with 
their appurtenances for an estate equivalent to an estate in fee 
simple in possession free from incumbrances. Clause 6 also 
provided that the vendor shall satisfy the purchaser, that tlie 
tenure of the land agreed to be sold was perpetual Fazendari 
at an yearly rent of Ks. 9 and that there is no sanad or sur- 
plus' therein. During the course of investigation of the vendor’s 
title, all that the defendant could show was that, in the 
earlier title-deeds, the property was described as Fazendari and 
there were Fazendari bills. The vendor also relied on the 
fact that the whole of Matharpakhadi was on perpetual Fazendari 
tenure and said to the plaintiff that if he had any doubt, he 
might satisfy himself by writing to the Fazendar. The plaintiff 
was not satisfied with the title offered and rescinded the contract 
under the power reserved to him and sued to recover the earnest 
money together with costs and expenses. At the trial a pre limin ary 
issue wae raised, whether the tenure of the land agreed to be 
sold was perpetual Fazendari, subject only to a small annual 
rent. It appeared from the evidence that the land in question was 
admittedly situate at Matharpakhadi which forms part of what is 
known as the Mazagaon Estate, the history whereof was fortunately 
known from about the middle of 16th century. The Mazagaon 
estate became vested in the East India Co., and most of it was 
fanned out by the Collector of Bombay towards the end of the 
18th century. It was leased out first to one Nesbit, then to his 
wife Mrs. Nesbit, thereafter to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy and his 
sons and lastly to one Narayan Vasudev under document dated 9th 
April 1868. Thereafter a lease was given in 1837 for 99 years 
for a fixed annual rent by the Government to the executors of 
Narayan Vasudev and the title of the executors was finally vested 
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in Abaji Bhasker, a sister’s son of Narayan Vasudev. The lease 
in favour of Narayan Vasudev included the right of re-entry to the 
Government -which gave a right to possession and enjoyment of the 
demised premises “ together will all the buildings and improvements 
thereon The clause regarding the relinquishment of the profierty 
on the expiration of the lease also said that the land was to be 
given up “ together with all erections and buildings then standing 
or being thereon. ” There was no provision for compensation for 
any improvements effected. So far as the lease itself -went, there 
did not appear to be any restriction on the right of Government 
to re-enter and to also forfeit all sub-leases or sub-grants, provided 
the condition precedent giving Government the power of re-entry 
existed. It was contended that the right of resumption by the 
Government still subsisted and had not been relinquished and this 
contention was upheld by the learned Judge, on the ground, that 
the fact that ordinarily Government did not insist on their right to 
re-enter was not sufficient to show that the right had or has been 
either destroyed or relinquished, as there was no resolution or act 
of the Government, in which, they had bound themselves not 
to do so. 

The main question which the learned Judge had to decide in 
the case was, whether the defendant had properly complied -with 
cl. 6 of the agreement already set out and adduced sufficient and 
satisfactory proof that the tenure of the land agreed to be sold was 
perpetual fazendari subject only to the said small annual rent as 
agreed. After setting out the facts of the case, the learned Judge 
said, "the first consideration is as to the meaning to be attached to 
tlie word 'Fazendari'. After stating that it was not the first time 
that a question of this kind had come before the Court and after 
referring to tlie Bishop of Bombay’s case and the dictum of Perry 
C. J. that tlie term ‘Fazendari’ usually denoted ‘ land not belong- 
ing to Gove'mment’, the learned Judge explained the said dictum 
by adding that what the learned Cliief Justice meant thereby -was 
that the was not subject to the ordinary liability of resumption 
and increase of assessment by Government, in otlier words, land 
that could be described as " freehold ”. The learned Judge then 
referred to the dictum of Yardley J. in the same case arid observed 
that “ he (Yardley J.) gave to the word ‘ Fazendari ’ a wider meaning 
and spoke of the Fazendar as being equivalent to an immediate 
landlord of the occupant, provided that the landlord was not Gov- 
ernment” His Lordship then referred to the dictum of Farran J. in 
Parmanandas's case which, as we have seen, was approved by the 
Court of appeal in Yeshwant’s case and which he also approved and 
followed by giving the same two meanings to the word Fazendar 
as Farran J. in Parmanandas’s case. 
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The fact that the lease gave the Government the right of 
re-entry which put them into an advantageous position in regard 
to the occupants and which could be utilised by them to obtain 
an enhancement of assessment from the occupants as a condition 
of allowing them to remain in the occupation of their plots led 
the learned Judge to the conclusion that the word " Fazendari ” 
used in Exhibit F meant Fazendari in tlie strict sense specified by 
Farran J. in Parmanandas’s case, that is, " an indefeasible right 
to hold in perpetuity on payment of a small quit or ground rent ” 
and that the word “ Fazendari ” could only be applied in the 
loose sense already pointed out before, if the conditions, under 
which the superior holder held the land, were such that that right was 
not established and that the defendants had failed to make out a 
marketable title as agreed. In coming to the said conclusion the 
learned Judge observed at p. 1206 of the report, "Though, 
therefore, I have considerable sympathy for the contention of Mr. 
Wadia, that, in practice, it is very improbable that the occupant of 
this plot will ever be disturbed by Government, yet the substantial 
fact remains that he is liable to such disturbance, and also, even 
if he is not disturbed, to being called upon to pay enhanced 
assessment; and in view of that liability it seems to me that the 
defendant has not satisfied the condition of clause 6 of ^Exhibit F 
that he shall show that the land agreed' to be sold is perpetual 
Fazendari ’ at a small yearly rent” 

In the case of Esubai v. Damodar Ishwardas (1891) 16 Bom. 
552, a plot of land in the centre of the defendant’s oart was granted 
to plaintiff’s predecessor in title on Fazendari tenure for the purpose 
of building a dwelling and a hut was accordingly built thereon. 
No privy was attached or built with the hut, the occupants of the 
hut using the part or neighbouring oarts for natural purposes. The 
plaintiff bought the hut, knocked it down and proceeded to build a 
substantial dwelling with a privy on the site of the old hut Defen- 
dant denied his right to build a privy or to have any right of way 
for sweepers to the said privy when built. The defendant also 
refused the use of the well water for the plaintiff’s purposes. It 
was held by Sargent, C. J. and Telang J. that though ^ere w^ an 
encroachment made by a tenant on the property of his landlord, it 
should not be presumed to have been made by the tenant absolutely 
for his own benefit and against the landlord, but should be deemed 
to be added to the tenure and form part thereof, and being thus 
added to the tenure and there being no evidence that the premises 
were originally oxupied and there being nothing in the Fazendari 
tenure which forbade it, the plaintiff was entitled to devote the site 
in question for any purpose he thought proper and, therefore, to 
buM a privy on it It was also held that the suitable enjoyment 
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of the hut, when it was originally built, implied the use of a privy, 
whenever the occupants of the hut should think fit to build one and, 
therefore, the plaintiff was entitled to build a privy and consequently 
also to a way of necessity for a sweeper to have access to the 
privy when built. 

(3) Fazendari tenure and condensation : — 

The question whether in the case of Fazendari tenures, the 
tenant, when ejected, is entitled to compensation for the buildings 
erected upon the land depends upon the question, whether the land 
is held by the Fazendari tenant on Fazendari tenure in the sense, 
in which, the term is now ordinarily understood. If the tenant 
is merely an ordinary tenant with only a permission given by the 
landlord to build upon the land, by virtue of a lease simultaneously 
or subsequently accepted by the tenant or in the form common 
to the estate, the tenant, it would appear, is not entitled to make 
any claim for compensation. This was so held by Farran J. in 
Parmanandas Jeevandasu. Ardeshir Framji already cited by us before, 
where the learned Judge observed in his judgement ( not reported ) 
on the question under consideration as follows : — " As to the 
question whether the plaintiff is entitled to recover the premises 
from the defendant without making compensation to him for 
buildings erected upon the land, I do not know of any principle, 
under such circumstances as exist in this case which would justify 
me, in holding that the plaintiff is bound.to take over the defendant’s 
buildings at a valuation. It has not been argued before me that the 
defendant has a right to recover them nor has such a claim been 
made in the pleadings. The general facts of this case dearly 
resemble those which existed in Ramsden v. Dyson 1 H. L. 129 
recognised in this Court, in Narayen Raghoji v. Bholagir Guru 
(1869) 6 Bom. H. C. R. A. C. J. 80. The fifth issue I, therefore, find 

the plaintiffs.” The same view was taken by the same learned 
Judge sitting in appeal with Starling J. in Shaikh Husain v. Cover- 
dhandaa Parmanandas (1895) 20 Bom. P. 1, where their lordships 
negatived the appellants’ claim for compensation on the ground that 
a tenant who erects 'building on a demised land is not entitled to 
compensation on the termination of his tenancy. Dealing with the 
question at issue, his lordship Farran C. J. observed at pp. 6 and 7 
of the report : “It remains to consider the defendant’s claim for 
compensation. It was not put forward in the Court below, but it 
was urged in the memorandiun of appeal and counsel for the respon- 
dent offers no objection to our dealing with it on the merits. In an 
unreported case of Parmanandas v. Ardeshir Framji, it was held by 
Farran J. in a case exactly similar to the present, arising out of a 
lease upon the same estate, that the evicted tenant was not entitle 
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to compensation for the buildings upon the land, and the same ruling 
was made by Starling J., in the case of Goverdhandas v. Rahim 
Rahimtulla also unreported. We think that these rulings were 
correct. 

There is, as we have stated, no evidence to show whether the 
buildings upon the land, which are not denied to be of a substantial 
character, were erected before or after the date of Exhibit G. We 
know of no authority for holding that a tenant who erects buildings 
on a demised land is entitled to compensation on being evicted on 
the termination of his tenancy. His right to remove such buildings, 
which appears to be established by the cases of Narayan bin Raghoji 
V. Bholagir Guru Mangir 6 B. H. C R., O. C. J. 80, (85) ; and 
Premji Jivan v. Hajl Cassum P. J. (1895) 107 and is enacted by the 
Legislature in tlie Transfer of Property Act (IV of 1882) s. 108, 
seems to us to negative his claim to compensation. The law laid 
down in the judgment of the Court in the last cited case is this : "It 
is well-established law in England that if a stranger builds on the 
land of another, although believing it to be his own, the owner is 
entitled to recover the land with the building on it, unless there are 
special circumstances amounting to standing by, so as to induce the 
belief that the owner intends to forego his right or to an acquiescence 
in his building on the land. Ramsden v. Dyson (L. R. 1 H. L. 129 170) 
Plimmer v. Mayor, &c. of Wellington [9 App. Cas. 699 (710)] and see 
Dattatraya v. Shridhar, 17 Bom. 736. This is also the law in India, 
with the exception that the party building on the land of another 
is allowed to remove the buUding." 

The same law, we think, is as applicable to a tenant building on 
his landlord’s land during his tenancy as to a stranger building on 
the land of another. There are no special circumstances in the 
present case. The tenant must be taken to have known the terms 
of his lease as well as his landlord. And there Is nothing to show 
that the landlord “created or encouraged any hope or expectation,” 
in the imnd of the tenant by his words or conduct. The granting of 
the lease in the terms of the Ex. G and Ex. H are, we think, quite 
inconstant with such an idea. Such special circumstances, were 
found in the cases of Kunhammed v. Narayan 12 Mad. 320 ; 
Dattatraya v. Shridhar, 17 Bom. 736 and Yeshwadabai v. Ramchan- 
dra, 18 Bom. 66 and the Courts gave effect to them. The autho- 
rities are very fully considered in the last mentioned case.” 

But if the land let out is Fazendari, the Fazendari tenant, as 
was held by the Court of Appeal in Yeshodabai v. Ramchandra 
(1893 18 Bom. P. 66) has under the law undoubtedly an assignable 
and transferable interest and his assignees or transferees cannot 
be ejected by the Fazendar landlord by treating the Fazendar 
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as a mere monthly tenant and by giving him a month’s notice 
to quit and claim the property and that too without any compensa- 
tion whatever, eqjecially where the landlord has not objected to the 
buildings being erected by the tenant for a very long period and 
during that time hsa gone on receiving rent from the tenant. The 
court came to this conclusbn in accordance with the English Law 
which secures to bona fide holders the value of the buildings erected 
or improvements made by them in the belief, that they had an estate 
in fee simple or other absolute estate, for the simple reason that the 
landlord is estopped by his permitting the tenant to erect pucca and 
substantial buildings on the land without any objection. 

It may be pointed out that in Yeshwant v. Keshavrao (1914) 
16 Bom. L. R. 252 decided by Beaman J. in the Lower Court and by 
Scott C. J. and Davar J. in appeal already cited by us before, the 
landlord was ready and willing and actually offered to pay com- 
pensation to the defendants for their house or to allow them to 
remove the same. 

(4) Fazendari’s rights on death of the occupant, intestate and without 

known heirs. 

There is one important question arising in connection with 
the Faaendar tenant which has been dealt by Mr. Dandekar in 
his book on land-tenures (1912) Ed. VoL I, pp. 567-568 viz., 
whether the Fazendar or the Government has a right to the 
occupants’ interests in the land in the case of the occupant dying 
intestate and without any known heirs. The question which arises 
in such a case is whether the land would lapse to the Government, 
subject no doubt to the liability to pay rent to the Fjuendar or 
whether by reason of the determination of the occupants’ interest 
on failure of heirs, the estate would revert to the Fazendar. Mr. 
Dandekar points out tliat in cases of double tenures such as Inams, 
Saranjams and Khoti, the occupants’ interest (legally the inferior 
holder’s) reverts to the Inamdar, Saranjamdar or the Khot as the 
case may be and opines with some hesitation in the absence 
of authority, that in the case of the Fazendari tenure also, the 
occupants’ interest ought to revert to the Fazendar. We respectfully 
agree with the learned author, having regard to the fact, that the 
point has never arisen and been authoritatively decided, that it is 
impolitic to make any further observations, but submit having 
regard to the fact that the Fazendari landlord is entitled to the 
l Anc i^ that he should naturally be entitled to the buildings erected 
thereon by the tenant in case of his death leaving no known heirs 
whatever and that the buildings thus erected should not lapse 
to the Government, even subject to the condition of their paying the 
agreed rent to the Fazendar, as the Government have no interest 
In the land. 
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(5) Distinction between Faiendari tenures and leaseholds. 

There is a great diiference between the Fazendari tenure and 
the tenure claimed under a lease. In the Fazendari tenure, the legal 
tie between the Fazendar and the occupant generally exists not by 
reason of any actual contract either oral or written, but is merely 
a customary one. In the case of leaseholds, the tie between the 
landlord and the tenant is necessarily contractual, either oral or 
written. In Fazendary tenures, the land is occupied by the occupant 
(the lessee) for building purposes only. In the case of leaseholds, 
it is not necessarily so. In the Fazendary tenure, the interest 
of the occupant is ordinarily perpetual, in the case of leaseholds, 
the interest of the lessee reverts to the lessor on the expiration 
of the lease or is detemunable on the non-payment of the rent or 
the non-observance and non-performance of the covenants and 
conditions of the lease. The rights of the Fazendar and the occupant 
are inheritable and transferable, but in the case of leaseholds, 
though the rights of the lessor may be both inheritable and trans- 
ferable, the rights of the lessee are generally governed by the terms 
of the contract beween the parties. In Fazendari tenure, the tenant 
has a permanent hereditary right to occupy the land on payment 
of the rent to the landlord which interest cannot be determined 
by the landlord even if the rent is not paid. The Fazendar is now 
entitled to no more interest in the land than merely to get the rent 
accrued due to him by the letting of the land to his tenant, the 
lessor's interest in the land is practically absolute, as he is practically 
the absolute owner of the land, being not only entitled to the 
payment of the rents, but to eject the tenant on the non-payment 
thereof or on the non-observance and non-performance of the 
covenants and conditions in the lease. 

In the Fazendari tenure, the landlord has a right to enhance 
the rent even to an imlimited extent, in the absence of a contract 
express or implied or a custom proving the occupant’s right to hold 
the land at a specified rent, in spite of the fact that the tenure of 
the occupant is perpetual and permanent. In the case of leaseholds, 
it does not need saying that the landlord being the absolute owner 
of the land is perfectly entitled to enhance the rent, in the absence 
of a contract to the contrary. In the case of leaseholds, the lessor 
has an interest in the land and a reversion. The lessor is entitled 
to enforce the lease against the lessee and even to forfeit it on the 
non-payment of the rent or the non-performance and non-observance 
of the other terms and conditions of the lease and to re-enter the 
premises under the right of re-entry usually reserved to the lessor 
under the lease, even in the case of a so-called perpetual lease. In 
the case of the Fazendari tenure, there is no right of re-entry and 
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no right reserved to Government to enhance the rent. Again the 
fazendari tenure is something not only different from the perpetual 
leasehold, but from a lease-hold perpetually renewable. In the 
latter case, certain acts are necessary to be done in order that the 
lease may be renewed and the terms of the lease originally fixed 
may be further prolonged. For instance, let us suppose that a 
lease has been granted by the Government^ in the first instance, for 
a term of 99 years perpetually renewable for a like term, on the 
expiry of the original and renewed terms. Now suppose nobody 
comes forward to compel the Government to renew the lease, until 
the limitation period expires, the tenant, in such a case, would not 
be entitled to obtain a renewal of the lease, unless and imtil he 
complied with the terms of the lease and applied for such renewal 
and if he did not do so within the limitation period, his right to 
obtain a renewal of such lease from the Government would be 
barred by limitation. There is thus a great difference between a 
perpetual leasehold and perpetual Fazendary. There is also a 
difference between a perpetual leasehold and a leasehold perpetually 
renewable. But the difference between the Fazendari tenure and a 
leashold perpetually renewable is still greater. 

(6) Summary ; — 

To sum up the law on the subject of this tenure, the 
Fazendar so far as the Government is concerned is practic- 
ally the absolute owner of the land paying a small nominal 
quit or ground rent which also is very often not paid and 
the Government seldom take any action against the Fazendar 
for its recovery in the case of non-payment. In some cases, how- 
ever, the Fazendar holds the land from the Government under a 
lease either in perpetuity or for a certain number of years. In these 
cases, the lease is either perpetual or contains covenants for renewal 
in pepetuity, subject to the payment of a small quit or ground rent 
payable by the Fazendar to the Government In such cases, two 
important rights seem to be reserved to the Government viz,, the 
right of resumption of possession of the land leased out to the 
Fazendar and the right to an increase of the assessment payable in 
respect cf the land. In those cases there is no true Fazendari tenure 
as such but it is merely a leasehold. It is, as stated before, really a 
sub-tenure between a private proprietor called the Fazendar and his 
tenant in which he (the Fazendar) is practically the owner of the 
land having vast lands in his possession which he farms out 
for building purposes subject to the payment of a small quit rent to 
his tenants. The question then arises as to what is the nature of the 
tenure as between the Fazendar and his tenant. The answer depends 
on the question whether there is a writing or no writing. If there 
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is a ■writing, it governs the relationship between the parties, if there 
is no such writing, the owner of the houses i. e. the tenant gets, to 
use the words of Farran J. in Parmanandas’s case, “ an indefeasible 
right to hold the.land and the buildings if any erected” thereon in 
perpetuity on payment of a small quit or ground rent : in other 
words, he is for all practical purposes the absolute and beneficial 
owner of the house or houses erected by him and the Fazendar is not 
entitled to eject him and get possession of the house or houses built 
upon the land, even if he pulls them down and attempts to rebuild 
or erect new buildings in their stead as we find in the. Bisltop of 
Bombay’s case and if he (the owner of the house) fails to pay the 
Fazendari rent, tlie Fazendar's only remedy is to recover the rent 
and that for not more than 3 years, as his claim for any more rent 
is barred by time. 

Ramniklal R. Mody 

Attorney-at-law. 
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A CRITIQUE OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MATERIAL 
OF YOGA-PRAXIS IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

Though the distinction between the inner and the outer is only 
a relative one, we can maintain that the western mind has almost 
always tried to approach things externally, the ideal of human society 
being a state wherein man has attained complete power over Nature 
and its forces. Some philosophers in the West have no doubt 
posited that tlie true ideal is not that of an increasing control over 
Nature, but of a progressive reconciliation with the powers thereof 
through Art. Still, however, the above proposition holds true on 
the whole, and if any one maintained that from an ultimate point of 
view a true external or objective approach would lead one finally to 
the inner centre of a thing, he might be reminded of what has now 
become a commonplace in Philosophy, that as all external approach- 
es are dependent upon the analytic functioning of our intellect, they 
would always be asymptotic in their nature, nearing a line which 
they never actually meet. 

Indian mind has maintained that the mastery over, and the final 
reconciliation with Nature were always there, provided man could 
approach and realise his Innermost Self. All efforts were directed to 
break through, not merely the outer crust of our periplieral selves, 
but what might be termed from an analogy drawn from Contem- 
porary Atomic physics, that ' high-potential wall,' which lies near the 
centre of our Self and within which lie entrenched all the binding and 
driving forces of our total being. We might say that the result 
of such intuitive reaches or breaches was a mystical Union with the 
Divine or Cosmic Consciousness, which bestowed increasing power 
over one’s self and its surroundings. Accordingly Indian thinkers 
always looked upon physical sciences not as means to gain externzd 
mastery over outward Nature, but as helps to regain the mastery 
over one’s self. But it would be a prejudice to take it for granted 
that their observations in any field were unscientific, simply because 
their motive of enquiry transcended the purely scientific point of 

* Based on “The Heyapaksho cf Yoga, or Towards A Constructive 
Synthesis cf Psychdo^cd Materid in Indian PkHasopky ” by P. V. Pathak, 
M- A., Baroda College, Chancellor's Medalist, and K. T. Telang Gold Medalist 
and Prizeman in Philosophy (1931), University of Bombay, with a Foreword by 
Sir S. Radhaki'ishnan. Published fay the Author at the Aditya-Press, Raikhad, 
Ahmedabad. The book was originally presented as a thesis at the M. A. Exa- 
mination (1931), UnivereiO' of Bombay. 
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view. This is clearly seen in the treatment of Psychology which 
would naturally appear to be confused and weird to the western mind, 
and this is a humble attempt to show that divested of the categories 
which would be helpful to one in practical guidance for spiritual 
advancement, the Psychological Material found scattered in Indian 
Philosophy is worthy of a scientific synthesis. 

A clear distinction between the subject and object of experience 
is a necessary pre-requisite of any psychological thought; and the 
Indian mind from tlte earliest beginnings of philosophic thought was 
peculiarly enough in possession of an attitude that was pre-eminently 
psychological. Thus apart from cosmological reflections in the 
Rigvedic hymns, we find clear references to the concepts of Indivi- 
dual Self, and the third something. We read ‘ Kama ( desire ) grew 
after tamas and that was the primal germ of Mind.’ In the Upa- 
nishadic thought we meet with a more elaborate classification of 
the Jft5nendriyas and the Karmendriyas with their respective stimuli 
and actions as in the doctrine of the " graspers ” and the " over- 
graspers ” ( Brih. 3.2 ), or as in Kau^i 3-6.7, where the ten indriyas 
are definitely mentioned, greater stress being laid upon the Prajfti as 
the co-ordinating principle between different sense-experiences. 

Metaphysical constructions differ in different schools, but they 
all of them are at one in defining the final goal of all philosophic 
thought as the union of the individual self with the Universal Soul or 
the Absolute Divine. In the Upanishads the metaphysical background 
is that of idealistic monism with its peculiar mystic position subsum- 
ing immanence as well as transcendence of the Universal Spirit. In 
the SSmbhya and the Yoga Systems, we meet with a spiritualistic 
pluralism, akin to that of McTaggart in our days, superimposed 
upon a sort of dualism between the Purusha and the Prakiiti. In the 
Upanishads tloe Brahman is described at times as active, at times as a 
mere ‘spectator of all time and existence The SSnikhya-Yoga 
Purusha is purely static, all the seeming dynamicity being the begin- 
ningless work of old Prakiiti. In Jainism we come across a via 
media, in which the conception of Soul comes near the modem 
concept of a concrete universal ; with unity in diversity, and per 
maaence in change. The Buddhistic position in metaphysics at least, 
very often like Aristotle in his definitions of some of the moral 
virtues, left the golden mean or the middle patli, which both of them 
preached so much, and posited absolute dynamism or pure flux, grow, 
ing intenser in its flow as one passed on from matter to mind. 

In spite of such metaphysical differences, all the schools met 
together in the general forum of the yogic practices. Patanjali’s 
YogadarSana is pre-eminently a psychological darSana. The practice 
of Yoga must have been as old as the Vedic times. We find 
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it in a mach evolved state in the later Upanishads ( Maitra. etc. ) 
and the YogadarSana might be regarded as its comprehensive 
formulation. References to Yoga are strewn in every system of 
Indian Philosophy. ( e. g. NySya ; 4.2.38 ; 4.2.40 ; 4.2.42 ; 4.2.46 ; 
VaiS : 5.2.16 ; Samkhya Siltra : 3.30-31-34 ; also in the Tattvartha : 
2.52, 9.1, 10.1, 6.9 etc. etc.,) According to Buddhism the flux is not 
Reality, for even though it denies the existence of a static Soul, the 
ultimate goal which the individual has to reach is absolute freedom 
from the phenomenal flux. Because of the final ideal state in the 
Nirvapa, Buddhism had to invoke the aid of a principle cardinally 
different from the seeming dynamic flow and it was the pure law of 
causality ( not necessarily joined with the law of uniformity ) under 
the governance of which the Bergsonian flux was brought in Bud- 
dhism. 

The Yogic practices were calculated to take the functionings of 
mind to higher levels of attention, where its powers of intuition 
would be fully developed, We have a direct touch with Reality in 
sense-experience, and the problem of Yoga is to raise up this direct- 
ness of experience from its sub-relational level to supra-relational 
heights of Prajfia or Intuition. In between these two levels, lie sand- 
wiched the analytic and the relational functions of our so-called 
intellect. So far as the actual Yogic practices are concerned the dis- 
turbing influences of our intellect must have been noticed, and that 
is why in the Yogadariana, it is laid down that along with the other 
modifications of the mind, a sSdliaka would have to free himself 
necessarily from the workings of the Vikalpa-Vritti. The Vikalpa- 
process is not that of what ordinarily goes by the name of ' Imagina- 
tion.’ It is both a process of abstraction in thought and a relationing 
process. As the former, it breaks up an indivisible unity into a 
diversity, and in its latter capacity it strikes up a relation or a 
semblance of unity between things that have no real connection. 

It is in the YogadarSana that the Vikalpa-process is laid down as 
a specific modification of our mind, distinct from other modifications 
of PramSpa, Viparyaya, NidrS and Smriti. Still if one were to look 
deeper the functionings of the Vikalpa-process lie at tlie root of 
almost every modification of our mind, except pure sense-experience 
—that nirvikalpa-pratyaksha, wherein, as we said, our nund comes 
in direct touch with Reality. The passage from the nirvikalpa 
to the savikalpa-pratyaksha is from sense-data to meaningful per- 
ception. The psychological development from indeterminate to 
determinate perception is recognised by almost all the schools of 
Indian thought. The nirvikalpa pratyakslia is very well defined 
in the Saipkhya-tattva-kaumudi, and the Sarvadarsana-sangraha. 
In Jainism the progress from sense-experience to perception is deli- 
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aeated in the four stages called avagraha, iha, avaya and dharana. 
Buddhism distinguishes seventeen thought-moments, four of which lie 
below the raanodvara, a concept similar to that of ‘the threshold of 
consciousness’ met with in Western psychology. The seventeen 
thought-moments of Buddhism can very well be destributed over the 
four Jain stages. The definition of pratyakslia as given in tlie 
NySya seems to give the palm to determinate perception episte- 
mologically : still, however, the privacy of sense-experience is fully 
recognised when it is said to be avyapadeiyam. In the Yogadar^ana, 
the sub- relational nirvikalpa-pratyaksha is not directly mentioned, but 
only the higher nirvikalpa or para-pratyaksha of the Yogi is dwelt 
upon. The nirvikalpa pratyakslia of the sense-level is met with in 
Mirra's Tika. When dealing with the avastha-parinSma of our 
several senses, and also' of mind as well as of other objects, the 
ancient Indian thinkers must have been gifted with a very keen 
insight into the dynamic flow of the outside changing world, and of 
our inner consciousness as well, for in the concept of the avastha- 
paripama, the points of 'views of both Bergson and Eddington are 
brought togetlier, in that, what looks like the growing richness of 
the contents of consciousness when viewed from an inner durational 
point of view, becomes a mere avastha-paripama, when viewed 
externally or objectively according to which a thing loses its youth, 
and becomes older every moment. This is why Eddington says, 
“ we all are clocks.” 

The process from indeterminate sense-experience to determi- 
nate perception could be only possible in the case of objects spatially 
spread out and enduring in time. But spoken words consist of a 
pure time-series, and as such they can never co-exist Herein 
comes for the first time the old doctrine of Sphota which has a 
very great psychological significance. Each and every syllable as 
it is spoken has only a nebulous character with different possibilities 
of entering into several meanings, in conjunction with the letters 
that might follow. Each and every spoken letter leaves its saips- 
kara, till at the end the several saipskfiras get modified mutually, 
and a definite meaning ‘ breaks ’ upon the mind by a process which 
m^fht be described in Bergsonian terms as ” contraction (Several 
passages of the Vyasa Bhashya come very near what Bergson has 
laid down in his ‘ Mind Energy ’). 

The greatest contribution which the ancient Indian thinkers 
made in the field of psychology was the definite recognition of dis- 
positional masses and the relation between structure and function of 
rmnd. Every modification of mind leaves its specific samskara, and 
in turn every particular viitti or modification is the product of past 
residual elements functioning in the present. Thus our mind works 
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always in a cyclic fashion, though the same vyitti would never recur 
in its absolutely identical form. It is because of our old saipskaras 
that sense-experience gathers meaning. Over and above such so- 
called apperceptional masses, cognitive, conative and affective dis- 
positional masses too are recognised. In the functionings of all 
these masses, the cyclic law of the relation between a vritti and a 
saqiskara holds good, and this cycle when analysed becomes bigger 
with the insertion of new links in the chain. According to the 
Samkhya-Yoga the wheel of the world, which is the same as tlie 
total functioning of our mind, has six spokes which are increased to 
twelve in Buddhism. From dharma and adharma spring up sukha 
and duhkha, from these attachment and aversion, actuated with 
which a man does good or bad actions, from the corresponding 
values of which we come to dharma and adharma again. The liv- 
ing nexus of will which might either result in automatism due to 
habit of beginningless past, or which might bring up freedom to 
man in the final shape of liberation of soul, lies between the experi- 
ence of pleasure and pain and that of attachment and aversion. 
Pleasure and pain are things that come to us from the universe, as 
fruits of our past actions, and we can have no control over them as 
events that come and go. For the workings of dharma and 
adharma are advishta, and this conception when applied to the func- 
tioning of our own mind means that dliarmSldharma are what might 
be termed non-presentational qualities of our mind which can never 
be objectified. But if man has no power over the events of happi- 
ness and misery, he certainly has power, with the help of which 
he would keep his mind free from attachment for one or aversion 
for the other. By such a dynamic attitude of mind a sadhaka 
would be lifted up to higher levels of attention, where he would 
enjoy greater freedom denied to ordinary mortals. The disposi- 
tional masses form the structure of our mind, which structure 
is of its own making. Mind functions through its past experiences 
but we cannot, as Pillsbury does, prove the continuity of self merely 
through this characteristic of mind to preserve all its past experi- 
ences. The mental structure is nothing material, but like any other 
material structure it has an inertia of its own which might 
stubbornly refuse to rise superior to itself in its functioning. The 
Yogic praxis consists in going from lower to higher levels of 
consciousness, while the structure of mind is necessarily 
recast in doing this. Thus yoga stands for freedom, of mind as dis- 
tir^ished from its automatism which is the result of the Law of 
Circular Causality working at lower levels of mind. It is to develop 
perfect plasticity of mind as against the rigidity of its structure. To 
achieve this Yoga asks a subject to catch the mind in the moment of 
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its functioning wliich it does through its structure. In the ordi- 
nary activity of mind, those vrittis which arise automatically from 
the bed of past structure and hence tend towards bondage have to 
be suppressed. Biology tells us that when a structure ceases to 
function, it gets atrophied. The same happens with mental struc- 
ture too. If those vrittis that come as expressions of a certain 
structure be suppressed, the underlying structure would sooner or 
later get atrophied and die out The meaning of suppression here is 
not " repression ”. Due to the Freudian school there has been no 
dearth of pseudo-psychological literature preaching against " repres- 
sion ” and asking men to run out their own nature. Such a run- 
ning out would only mean strengthening of the undesirable structure. 

A question can very well be asked here, that if the structure 
gets atrophied, the mind would cease to function, for in order 
to function a thing must necessarily have some sort of structure. 
But Yoga, when a sadhaka’s mind ceases to function from its past 
saipskaraa, it is said to be on greatest heights. The activity of 
mind is something quite different from any other activity that has 
to express itself through a product of some past material. The 
above-mentioned law of circular causality which chains down the 
mind to its past, may be symbolically expressed thus. If the flow 
of mental states be represented as 

Si Si $1 Si Sn etc 

a single state of consciousness would be a complex whole, a part 
of which is made up of all the saipsk^ras of past experiences, 
while the other component would be the free active co-efficient of 
attention leaning towards the future. Any two terms of such an 
ego-series can only be equated thus : — 

Sn = An{Sn-i}, S«“A6 Si^Ai {Sj} etc. 

where Au At, At are the functional free coefficients of volun- 

tary or non-voluntary attention making original contributions to the 
contents of the series by leaving behind their own specific residua. 
If attention be non-voluntary it gets determined by the bracketed 
quantity the fruitions of which turn up according to the Law of 
Karma. Now the sSdhaka has to work directly upon these co- 
efficients, and to bring them under control to such an extent that 
the link of bondage between these and the bracketed quantities 
containing the beginningless sarpakliras of the past is snapped ; 
and his mind becomes purely a dynamic flow of psychic energy 
undetermined by its past, and functioning with absolute freedom. 
A. B. Keith is of opinion that “ the conception of the rule of 
Karman leaves no room for freedom of will, and that if there is a 
series each of which is in relation of cause, effect, cause, and so 
on, then while jt can be said that the series as a whole is uncaused. 
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it is equally clear that every single link in the chain is caused and 
without possibility of freedom.” We are not concerned here with 
the ethical question of the freedom of the human will, but with 
the psychological question of the nature of consciousness. Keith’s 
criticism is aimed at the Buddhistic conception of the flow of 
vithi-chittas, atomic minds which seem to set up a semblance of 
continuous individuality, simply because the content of each and 
every atomic mind is carried forward as in a bank ledger to the 
next atomic mind. The above series can very well represent the 
Buddhistic tenet of atomic minds. But the active co-efScients are 
left out by Keith, and by such a process of anqDutation he 
arrives at determinism. But it is active attention itself which is 
capable of not merely giving a fresh orientation to the whole of 
the past, but of breaking away from it as well. The DhySna- 
praxis is calculated to work upon this non-presentational co efficient 
of attention, and thus free the inner self. 

And as the sSdhaka progresses in this he firstly stumbles 
upon the conception of self as food ; then self comes to him as the 
principle of pr5na, At the third stage he identifies his seif with 
his Manas, then with his Understanding (VijflSna) till finally he 
arrives at the highest conception of self as Braliman full of 
Ananda (Bliss). The four stages of the conception of self mean 
very nearly the same thing as the well-marked stages in the 
development of the concept of self as laid down by Dr. Ward. 
According to him, the vital sense, co-enaestliesis or somatic 
consciousness is the first stage, the second being the self as the 
body— tlie sensitive and the appetitive self. The third is the 
imagining or the desiring self, and the fourth comes the concept 
of seif as a thinking and wilUi^ self — a person, while the fifth is 
the pure, ego or self. In such a short paper like tlie present one 
we cannot enter into full criticism of equating the several terms. 
The Self as food is Dr. Ward’s body as self, while self as prana is 
tlie somatic consciousness ; and the ancient Indian thinkers were 
nearer truth in putting body first and praiia afterwards. 
According to Dr. Ward “ the earliest and to the last a most 
important element in this presented self is somatic conscious- 

ness.’ Here we might maintain that the somatic consciousness 
might be earliest or earlier from tlie point of view of existence 
but not so from the view-point of knowledge, and as such 
prana as self would come after the concept of self as body. The 
other terms can easily be equated e» bloc without any change. 
The concept of self is no/ocus imaginarius. It is the centre from 
which radiate all the lines that go to sustain the several expres- 
sions of our Derioheral selves which lie as if on a circumference. 
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Our total mental and psychic life is very often described by the 
simile of a wheel with many spokes. Descartes compares the Soul 
to a spider sitting at the centre of the web which is its own crea- 
tion. In the Kauiitaki, Chhandogya etc., we come across the same 
metaphor of the wheel. 

Thus the Indian Philosophic thought though ancient is not old 
but ageless, and comes in some ways startlingly near our modem 
ways of thought. In a non-technical skeleton outline like the 
present one, it would not be possible to dwell upon the richness 
of the psychological material in Indian philosophy. In the 
concrete delineation of such a wonderful process as that of Yoga, 
we meet with many of the questions of modem psychology. The 
structure and function of mind; relation of sense-experience to 
analytic thought and intuition ; nature of perception, memory, 
dream and sleep ; the question of the levels of attention as it lies 
spread out in sleep becoming tense in Samadhi, till at its highest 
level it-goes off into a mystic trance ; the relation between sleep 
and trance ; the transformation of the structure of our mind 
through Y(^ic practices; a definite recognition of dispositional 
masses, and of the levels of subconscious mind corresponding to 
the levels of attention lying above the threshold of consciousness ; 
a clear acceptance of the distinction between the presentational 
and the non-preseatational character of^^some mental functions; 
enquiry into the relation between perceptions, its affective tone 
and conation ; a definite theory settii^ up a co-relation between 
instincts and emotions ; the problem of will ; the nature of contact 
between mind and the outside world through senses; and the 
dynamic nature of mind are the principal topics of enduring 
psychological interest among others dwelt upon in the book, 
viewed critically and comparatively from the point of view of 
western authorities on psychology such as Prof. Wm. James, Prof. 
Stout, Dr. Ward, Wm. McDougall, H. Bergson, Pillsbury, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, and other writers on Indian and Western 
Philosophy. 


P. V. Pathak 



THE FINITE AND THE INFINITE 


The Self is 
always finite, be- 
cause the con- 
ception of it lies 
at the core of 
Self-devetopment. 


The Self as a thing of development and struggles felt in its 
Being can only be felt in our thoughts about imperfections, and such 
thoughts are never possible, unless we get oppor- 
tunities to contrast the Not-yet with now or the 
now with the past. The capacity to remember the 
past and anticipate the future is our own. The 
Self then stretches beyond the narrow limits of tlie 
sensible present as tlie concept of Not-yet lies at the very core of 
self-development ; the Self is always finite. The nature of thought 
is such that it cannot cease to disown its tendency of pushing 
questions to infinite regress. What the nature of the Finite and the 
Infinite would be possibly like, is more conveniently explained by 
reference to the notions of infinite vastness and Eternity, our parti- 
cular experiences of space liinitmg a figure, and duration govern- 
ing change in our life history. The difficulty arises in realising 
the exact nature of their relation. 

The earliest awareness of our Being is felt in its vastness of 
totality, the unending Infinitude or wholeness of form ; but this 
totality is not felt in its regular unity- This is especially handed 
over to the spiritual activity of mind ; which means that the mani- 
festation of the Ultimate Nature of Reality lies in its unity and 
belongs to the spiritual field. 

In matters of experience the spatial type of unity is a condition 
of its further development When we conceive, perceive or imag jpp 
any particular extension we think of it as an inseparable portion of 
the one ail embracing space. Objects or their experiences are 
interpreted with the help of such categories or 
forms of unity. Our spatial experiences deserve 
closer observation, ^aiiikara too while trying to 
explain the nature of the Absolute or the Ultimate 
Reality resorted to spatial and temporal analogy. 
The relation of Reality and Appearance or the 
Infinite and the Finite has been compared by him to 
the analogy of the portion of space enclosed by a pot whose termi- 
nation is a boundary in which it meets space beyond it. Further, 
whenever we think of two extensions which are separate in tlie 
sense of not meeting in a common boundary we think of them as 


The temporal 
and spatial ex- 
perieoces are 
useful Id under- 
standing the re- 
lation of the 
Finite and the 
Infinite. 
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mediately connected by some intervening stretch of space. Again 
the fourth or the Turiya state of consciousness as not involvii^ 
Becoming or change is the Ultimate Reality as contrasted with the 
other three states of consciousness. All this is to show that spatial 
and temporal ejcperiences are highly useful in understanding the 
nature of the Finite and the Infinite. 

External objects of experience become understandable when 
they are brought under the categories of Understanding. Without 
Limit and any such unity they become dispersed and acquire 
change not no me aning for man. However the notion of limit 
but*rtey make it “ figure and the notion of change in a stream 
rather definite of consciousness are both positive. In all experi- 
” ences of details, what is encountered is the posi- 

tive nature of Reality. Limit and change do not negate Reality 
but they make it definte and positive for us. There is nothmg in 
the tmiverse, be it limited or changing, which can be said to be 
temporarily Real and ultimately unreal at one and the same time. 
What is in its limitation Real is positively Real while what is Real 
apart from limitation is also positively Real. 

Both the Finite and the Infinite are thus positive. Turning 
again to the notions of infinite Space and Time, let us consider what 
The Infinite Is >iotion of the Infinite implies- Infinite means 
positive. uot limited. If the notion of limit is taken to be 

positive Infinite would mean absence of something 
whkh is positive and in this sense it will be taken as negative. 
But psychologically speaking the notions of absolute void or per- 
manence are not possible without details arising for explanation ; 
one can affirm that the Infinite is both positive and negative though 
not at one and the same time or in one and the same sense. 

But sometimes the Infinite is considered as the ground of the 
Finite in the sense that perfection is the ground of imperfection. 
There Is a Because the Infinite is looked i«)on as the contmu- 
fcfin?te wholeness and the Finite is viewed in its limita- 
as the ground of tions, the former is considered perfect wlule the 
latter as imperfect- Perfection here means one 
fection is tte harmonious whole ; which imperfection lacks in 
Behig. However the notions of perfection and 
imperfection refer to the fields of activity. An 
expert chemist is perfect in his own sphere of activity while an 
expert astronomer is perfect in his own field, hnperfection in such 
cases might refer to the individual fields of activity. Every field has 
its Supreme Law of Being for the realisation of which its particu- 
lars strive. Failure to adjust means imperfection. Even the 
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various fields of activity are in co-ordination to one another and the 
Ultimate Principle which guides and controls them marks them as 
more or less imperfect to the extent to which they succeed in 
obeying the Supreme Government The Ultimate Principle rules 
supreme and is infinite and there is a tendency to consider the 
Infinite as the ground of the Finite. The Infinite is the ground 
because of which the whole system of universe becomes explicable. 


Ilctiog pheno 
mena are fiolce. 


But tliis is the process in Reality for Reality and by Reality. 
What about its compreliension ? How is it related to Thought ? 

Intellectually ^ thought compatibles are assimilated while 

speaking contra- non-compatibles are reformed if tliey should be 
absorbed in its unity. The notions of Being and 
Becoming are contradictories. The phenomena of 
the empirical world are ever changing ; they become what they are 
not. They contradict themselves. Thought-activity in such cases has 
ultimate true character and whatever the phase of its comprehension 
may be, it is not self-sufficient and self-explanatory ; hence the con- 
tradictory is the Finite. The ultimate ground of these contradictions 
needs be such that it is not finite but infinite as not possessing any 
of the characteristics which determine the Finite. For the sufficient 
reason of the phenomenal world of change, the Infinite is a postulate 
of supreme intuitive truth. 

With all that the transcendence of the Infinite does not negate 
its immanence. The Law of Contradiction is pervaded by the Law 
of Sufficient Reason which determines its application 
and verifies its truth by finding sufficient reason for 
everything in the Infinite alone. It is this, which 
specifies proper values. The contradictories be- 
come compatibles and the Finite is enabled to manifest its reality in 
such integrations. 


The Law of 
Contradiction la 

S rraded by the 
w of Sufficient 
Reaaon. 


One touch of the Ideal lends value to the Actual. The Actual 
which is haphazard cannot be consolidated in the Ideal Unity, as long 
Morally speak- as it is in its valueless condition. It is neither good 
c^th?Finite*and desirable. But when the desultory condition 
the Infinite le attainstotheunifomutyof character, whentheasser- 

just conceived of Ideal Being is recognised and felt, the ac- 

as the relation of , , . , 

the Actual and tual state of Bemg IS said to be properly guided. This 

the Ideal. imply that the Actual coincides witli the 

Ideal. Far from it. The more the governance of the Ideal the more the 
exteraion of Becoming. Bliss being realised in this process, the con- 
sciousness of progress is most vital and has its natural flow. It 
becomes most desirable for life itself, and in the responsibility of 
Self to the Ideal, the Rping of selfhood receives the vi«'ori n-f 
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the Infinite. The Finitude of the Actual Being lies in its impulsive 
nature while the Infinitude of the Ideal Being lies in its uniformity. 
The irregularities or defects are waslied away by the uniformity. 
With all that the very nature of the Finite is to become while it is 
in the nature of the Ideal to be always all pervading and all good. 
The Ideal may vary from person to person but this is not vari- 
ation in its nature. It does not become manifold though it has 
infinite manifestations. It may be said to be many in this sense only. 
The Ideal does not change its real nature nor does it cease to guide 
and control in any of its manifestations. For the Fbite the Ideal is 
different in different respects, but everything is uniformly governed 
by it, which means that it is characterised by its unity. The rela- 
tion of the Finite and the Infinite is mor^ as conceived in the 
relation of the Actual and the Ideal. 

Metaphysically speaking the Infinite is Real while the Finite is 
unreal; but such a conception depends more or less on the nature 
of Reality as thought of by us. In this connection 
condSr^onf** 1*® theistic and pantheistic solutions are offered. 

In our awareness of the Real as mysterious sometliing 
the question about its existence does not arise. Whether the Ulti- 
mate Reality is infinite or finite does not engage the attention of a 
pantheist, because it is considered to be the Immanent Being co- 
extensive with tire world. But that problem is all important for a theist 
for whom the Ultimate Reality or God who, though transcendent, is 
also the Creator of the world and enters into intimate relations with 
man and the world and is immanent by His personality, though by 
His Infinitude He far surpasses human persons. The pantheist be- 
lieves in only one Supreme Ultimate Reality and as there is none 
other than that it cannot be contrasted with or brought into rela- 


tionship with what we call the Finite. 

This Reality is unconti'adictory metaphysical fact of immediate 
awareness. It is positive and real. Existence is identical with 


Self-conscious- 
ness is a positive 
fact of immediate 
awareness and Is 
non-contradicto- 
ry. It is both 
of the nature of 
the Finite and 
the Infinite. 


Reality. For one thing, none can ever deny the 
positive, real, immediate, and uncontradictory aware- 
ness of self-consciousness. If Existence is per- 
manent beyond time, place etc., it is infinite by all 
means, and consequently Self-consciousness is infinite 
also. But if, on account of its varying details, it 
is to be termed finite, it is, then, both finite and 


infinite. Yet, as Reality is one, permanent existence, the Finite and the 
Infinite are both compatible and hence both are positive unless it can 
be proved that they contradict each other. This is to be done with 
the help of Reason or Intellect of course, and this has definite refer- 
ence to self-conscious agents; even appeal to intuition involves 
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reference to us. There is a serious dilemma. From the side of Thought 
we see that both the Finite and the Infinite are not contradictory. 

Confining our attention to the fact of Self-consciousness and 
taking it to be both finite and infinite, let us approach the problem 
. of the Finite and the Infinite from the side of Rea- 
theFfiUteand'the ^ finite is conceived to be arrived at by 
Infinite in «du- the summation, that is to say, the Finite ad infini- 
don an ncu- jumin Sypi.erjjg Reality, it has surely the 

positive character in its forward looking character 
and in this sense the Finite and the Infinite do not appear contradic- 
tory but are Real of course. Even if both are thought to be exclu- 
sive it must be seen what type of relation is involved. Whatever 
may be tlie tendency of thought, the Infinite is always conceived to 
be larger tlian tlie Finite and it is indeed positive ; because it is only in 
that sense that the Finite is enlarged. So even in exclusion the Ulti- 
mate Reality or the Infinite remains to be positive. More often than 
not, the Finite is deemed to be negative but even in that case, in no 
type of relation the positive and the real character of the Infinite 
can be violated. Tlien the fact of Self-consciousness is the positive 
real fact and that even though it is infinite it is also finite in its de- 
tails, both finite and infinite being compatible. 

Apart from too much of abstract reasoning the nature of im- 
manence and transcendence in theism and pantheism makes the 
whole matter rather concrete for discussion. 

Transcendence means existence beyond the world and the ulti- 
mate transcendent Reality does not in the least involve anything 
The nature of Pertaining to the unreal world. This Reality is im- 
immanence and personal or attributcless. But transcendence in the 
in^e^Thefm^ theistic sense is not impersonal; but the Ultimate 
and PaDtheisin. Reality possesses all possible moral attributes which 
make Reality at least a person. These two are the special types 
of the relation by exclusion. 

Immanence in the strict sense assumes that there is no room for 
God outside the world so that the immanent Being is co-extensive 
with the world which he dwells. This is rigid pantheism. For 
theism the ground is richer and God remains essentially what He is 
in even manifesting Hinaelf in the Universe. These two are the 
types of the relation by inclusion. 

When theists talk of God’s immanence, let us see what they 
imply by it. They say that God is immanent in man and the uni- 
verse as He sustains the life of afi creatures. Clearly this does not 
necessarily imply His existence in them. The father sustains the 
life of his children but he is certainly not in them. Surely God is 
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apart from the world though by Him everything is sustained. God 
is immanent in man and stone in this sense only. 

Whether it would be quite correct to assert that God is at once 
immanent and transcendent, is a question by itself. If God is co- 
extensive with the world, He cannot be said to transcend it, and if 
He definitely transcends it, He cannot be immanent in it. Trans- 
cendence excludes the co-extensive nature of God with the world ; 
80 for theism, when God is also spoken of as a transcendent Being in 
a way, He is conceived to be only a distinguishable part witliin the 
world itself. Such a consideration is depicted in the Aqi^aip^ibMva 
of Reality in the system of Vallabha and in his doctrine of manifes- 
tation and non-manifestation. 

Pantheism reduces itself automatically into intellectualism, be- 
cause the worshipper has no real existence apart from the Divine. 
The individual is lost and with that the Supreme positive fact of self- 
consciousness is gone for good. The delight of the tliinker in re- 
cognising his oneness with the Divine is speculative and does not at 
all imply religious ecstasy. 

Although theism tries to recover hiunan personality and re- 
serves the individuality, yet it has been alleged that the relation of 
God and man remains artificial. God needs man and man needs God. 
But how ? Certainly when God needs man, He does not need man 
as man needs man. To say that we live, move and have our being 
in Him, is expressive of the religious attitude of man from human 
side. Thus logically the transcendence of creative God is limited by 
something uncreated. 

Yet religious experience is an event in life and as such it needs 
proper explanation. For theism immanence and transcendence are 
unified in God. How is this possible ? God is perfect and we all 
strive after Him as unattainable perfection or the Ideal or the Infi- 
nite. In this sense no Being can exhaust the future while no Being 
can afford to neglect the past Time, then, is a constituent of the 
very substance of Reality which is infinite. Now as God is 
immanent in the universe God is forward looking in His Divine 
manifestation and thus transcends all lower processes. God works 
for the benefit of imperfect finite man and therefore His Divine 
quality in time is beyond the human quality. The relation of 
give and take or the manifestation of Divine Personality is unde^ 
standable on the simple analogy of Nature, wherein all lower pro- 
cesses are for the nutriment of the ultimate infinite process. What 
is nurtured is God, the infinite, the forward movement in time, the 
new emergent something. In this way one can reconcile immanence 
and transcendence. 
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Hence to say that the finite is negative and unreal is an ungua- 
ranteed and unwarranted statement. The soul and the world are 
real and at the santt time Becoming can be predicated of them as 
well as we can predicate the same of the Infinite. From the positive 
fact of self-consciousness, the relation of the Finite and the Infinite is 
possible to affirm. The Infinite can safely be conceived of as Self- 
consciousness at least. 

All moral and religious experiences are valid on such a theory ; 
and wherever limitations and determinations are seen they are under- 
stood as manifesting the Ultimate Reality in its definiteness ; nay, 
tlie Finite is realised in the Infinite and such relation is the supreme 
truth of self-realisation. Self-realisation by investigating truth in 
external nature, self-realisation by ritualistic performances, self- 
realisation by spiritual insight, self-realisation by self-renunciation 
or by moral discipline and self-realisation intellectually achieved are 
all different methods or processes whereby the Finite is taken within 
the Infinite who is incessant life, action and freedom; and it is in re- 
signing tlie Finite self to the Infinite that tlie manifestation of 
God’s Good Will or Grace is enjoyed and with this emergent persona- 
lity man feels himself emancipated from the bondage of all that is 
lower in form and detrimental to the Eternal Infinite Evolution of 
Personality. 


U. J. Trivedi 



Reviews 


The Principles of Logic. An Introductory Survey. By C A Mace, 

M. A Longmans, Green and Co. 1933. pp. xiii+388. 22s. 6d. 

net 

Modem developments in logic have in the main taken three dif- 
ferent directions. The Pragmatists, dissatisfied with the traditional 
logic for being too formal and for ignoring important practical differ- 
ences, Iiave attempted to psychologize logic with the result that 
facts and ideals have been confused. The Idealists have sought to 
correct the mechanical abstractness of formal logic by developing 
the epistemological and metaphysical significance of inference, or 
rather judgment, which to them is the fundamental logical act And 
lastly the mathematical realists, ignoring the “ epistemic ” factor in 
inference, have converted logic into a purely formal and symbolic 
science, of the same type as matliematics but more general. Having 
some affinities with these last, but not falling definitely into their 
class, there is W. £■ Johnson, who is not quite a realist because be re- 
gards logic as a science of thought and recognizes the importance of 
the epistemic factor, and is not quite an idealist because he confines 
himself to an analysis of the strictly logical process without foDow- 
ing it up into its metaphysical implications. 

Mr. C. A Mace’s Princ^es of Logic, which is the subject of this 
review, professes to be an introductory survey of contemporary 
logical studies and follows the school of Johnson rather than any 
other. To deal in detail with all the aspects of this useful work 
would take us further than we can afford to go in a brief review of 
this kind. To those who have been brought up in the traditional 
logic there is much here that is new and imfamiliar, and they should 
read die book for themselves to obtain an adequate idea of the sub- 
ject-matter. The Aristotelian doctrine is dealt with in a few pages 
and the greater part of the work is occupied with modem develop- 
ments. And almost throughout symbols are used which are likely to 
cause embarrassment at first to those not used to them, but, as the 
autlior points out, the symbols are never allowed to stand by them- 
selves but are always e^^lained in ordinary language. 

The first important feature of the book is the analysis and 
classification of propositions. The traditional classification has been 
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found unsatisfactory by many logicians. Especially objectionable, 
for instance, is the division of propositions into Universal and Parti- 
cular, with singular propositions classed as Universal. This division, 
the author tells us, should be replaced by tlie more fundamental 
division into General and Non-general or, as htf calls them, Atomic 
propositions. Atomic propositions (which correspond roughly to 
the Singular propositions of the traditional scheme ) are further 
divided (and so also General propositions) into Simple and Compound. 
Compound Atomic propositions are called Elementary. Or is it that 
all Atomic propositions are Elementary? The author’s exposition 
here is rather difficult to follow and, particularly, his account of 
differences of order among propositions is confusing, if not confused. 

The chapter on Compound Propositions, where the author ex- 
plains their various kinds and the relations between them, is higlily 
interesting, tliough perhaps a little difficult to a beginner, because 
the doctrine of iuference is used without having been first explained. 
In the chapter on the Syllogism, which on the whole follows the 
traditional lines, there is a section on the Antiiogisra which deserves 
especial attention. The student of traditional logic who knows in- 
direct reduction is not altogether unacquainted with the Antilogism. 
What is interesting in this section is the neat way in which the 
author shows how by means of antilogisms various moods in differ- 
ent figures may be seen to be equivalent and how all the moods of 
the fourth figure maybe obtained. 

The chapter on the General Theory of Deduction is in certain 
respects the most interesting in the book. It gives a brief account, 
and one not too difficult for a beginner, of the theory of pure logic 
contained in Whitehead and Russell’s Principia Mathematka. It is 
necessarily impossible for me to idve the reader a synopsis of tliis 
chapter. It must be read in tolo. In a deductive system there are 
primitive principles and derivative principles deduced from tliem. 
The conditions to be satisfied by primitive principles are that they 
must be ( i ) mutually independent, ( ii ) necessary to the system, 
and ( iii ) sufficient for the system. The primitive principles of one 
system may be derivative in another. In the system of Whitehead 
and Russell the primary laws of thought, which are generally believ- 
ed to be absolutely fundamental, are not primitive but derivative, the 
primary principles being seven in number, five of these being formal 
and two non-formaL The formal principles are : 

(0 The Principle of Tautology : If either p is true or pis true 
then p is true. 

Gy The Principle of Addition : if q is true then either p or q 
is irw. 
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(iii) Tlie Principle of Permutation ; ^ either p or q is true 

then either q or pis true. 

(iv) The Principle of Association : If either p is true or 

(q or r) is true then either q is true or {porr) is true. 

(v) The Principle of Summation : If is implies r thenp or q 

implies p or r. 

These being purely formal principles, ie., hypothetical in 
character, they cannot yield categorical inferences. Hence the need 
of non-formal principles, which are two : 

(i) The Principle of Deduction : What is implied by a true 

proposition is true. 

(ii) The Principle of Substitution : Whatever can be asserted 

about any proposition can be asserted concerning any 

given proposition ( Cf. this principle with the Aristotelian 

dictum de omni ) 

Given these seven principles the whole system which constitutes 
the logical basis of mathematics is obtained by rigorous deduction. 
Here it may be questioned whether the primary laws of thought are 
not necessarily implied in the principles. I for one think they are. 

From the General Theory of Deduction we pass to the author’s 
treatment of Induction. This is fairly comprehensive and deals with 
almost all the important aspects of the subject Induction is defined 
so as to include not only what Mill considers to be induction proper 
but every generalisation of whatever kind or degree. Thus infen 
ences of particulars from particulars and inferences by analogy are 
also regarded as inductions. Following Johnson Mr. Mace distin- 
guishes four types of inductions; Summary Induction {the Perfect 
Induction of Aristotle and the schoolmen ) ; Intuitive Induction, in 
which the general principle is immediately seen ; Demonstrative 
Induction, in which the conclusion has the same degree of certainty 
as the premisses ; and Problematic Induction, in which the 
conclusion has less certainty than the premisses. Induction is 
also distinguished as direct and indirect. Direct induction is 
generalization of observed instances, and indirect induction is 
inference about one class from another class which includes 
it, or from another class which is co-ordinate with it. Mill’s 
Methods of induction are shown to be methods of indirect induction 
and their practical utility to be very limited. Johnson’s Figures of 
induction, which are based on degrees of variation in properties and 
not like Mill’s Methods on presence or absence of instances, yield de- 
monstrative conclusions provided certain conditions are realized. 
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Mr. Mace’s conclusion after examining Mill’s Methods and Johnson’s 
Figures is that in induction it is impossible to have a condition that 
is both determinate and demonstrative. 

I have been able to give only a very cursory account of what I 
consider to be the most important questions dealt with in the book 
under review, and I hope I have not misrepresented the author’s 
meaning anywhere. The manner of exposition followed in the book, 
it must be confessed, is not very happy. Important points are mix- 
ed with unimportant ones and in several places the analysis is mere- 
ly empirical and lacks finality. It would have been better if the au- 
thor. had not introduced " genuine logical problems " into his treat- 
ment of general principles. They only help to create confusion 
there and make it difficult for the reader to Hisring uia h essentials 
from unessentials. 

J. C. P. d’ A ndrade 


Sdbdaratnasamanoaya Koha of King SahSji of Tanfore. Critically 
edited with an introduction and index by Vitthalram Lallu- 
RAM Shastri, Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, Baroda. ( Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, Vol. LIX ) Rs. 11-0-0. 

This is a critical edition of the Sanskrit lexicon compiled by the 
Maratha Raja of Tanjore, Sahaji, and is a valuable addition to the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. It is based on three MSS. one belonging 
to the Oriental Institute and two to the Tanjore Library. Its royal 
author was a scholar of eminence and a great lover and patron of 
learning as can be seen from the extensive list of works published 
under his direct or indirect encouragement given in the foreword to 
the present volume by the general editor of the series. The litera- 
ture on Sanskrit lexicography will be riclier by the publication of this 
volume which will prove tmdoubtedly of interest to those interested 
in this special branch of learning. 
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CHAPTER I 


FAMILY AND CAREER OF SHANTIDAS JAWAHARI AND ACCOUNT 
OF HIS JAIN TEMPLE AT AHMADABAD 


Jainism lias produced in Gujarat in the coarse of centuries many 
distingaisbed religions guides and teachers whose names are held in 
high reverence by the community. But among its 
^Mti(fas?n°the t®n:poral magnates there is no name which can equal 
history of Gujarat, that of Shantidas Jawahari, who is said to have re- 


ceived, according to an old historical tradition, the 
title of Nagarsheth or ' Lord Mayor ’ of Ahmadabad in the early years 
of the seventeenth century. Without any connection with the offidal 
nobility of the Mughal Empire, Shantidas was able to exercise, by 
virtue of his business connections and his vast riches, an influence at 
the court of successive Mughal Emperors from the time of Juba ng ir to 
the accession of Aurangzeb which must have been envied by many an 
exalted amir or mansabdar of the Empire.^ 

According to tradition, the ancestors of Shantidas* were descended 
from the royal Rajput house of the Sisodias of Udaipur, it being not 
uncommon to find Rajputs adopting ths Jain religion.® 
Hla ancestry. Shantidas was probably born during the last decade 
or two of the reign of Akbar, and the period of his active life was 
comprised during the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, for he died 
in the first or second year of the reign of Aurangzeb. His fether 

1. Somepopular legends are current in the capital of Gujarat about Shan- 
tidas, e.g. that he owed his rise to fame and fortune to the fact that during 
a visit on business to Surat, where be went to a temple to offer his prayers, he 
secured by accident the benefit of the Chintamani-meKf;^ which bad been pre- 
pared for another merchant beating the same name; also that, during a 
visit to Jahangir's Conrt at Delhi, when the Emperor desired that be should be 
evaluated by the jewellers, Shantidas won the royal favour by the ingenious 
reply with which he solved the enigma. (See /ow Aiiiliasie Rasnula, ed. by 
Mohanlal D. Desai, pp. 2-7 ; also Maganlal Vakhatchand's Hbtory of Ahmadabad, 
in Gujarati, 1851, pp. 270-75). These stories are apocryphal and have no his- 
torical value. 

2. The famous jeweller Shantidas, the son of Sahasrakiroa, whose career is 
reviewed here, should be distinguished from a contemporary of the same name, 
Shantidas, the son of Maoia, who is said to have given his patronage to a Jain work 
known as Dhamasaiigrah written by Manvijaya Upadhyaya in Samvat 1731 
(A.D. 1674). The great jeweller died about 16^ or 1660 long before the date of 
this work. He was besides an Oswa! while his namesake belonged to the 
Shrivamsa branch. (AMaiie Ras Stmgrah, Part IH, 54 «). 

3. /an AUihoM Sasmak {Shri Shantidas Ras, etc), ed. by MohanW D. Desai, 
pp. 1, 49, 
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Saliasrakirna had two wives : by the elder was born Vardbaman, and 
the younger, whose name was Saubhagdevi, was the mother of Shanti* 
das. Daring a long and eventful career Shantidas appears to have 
travelled extensively in India both for religious and for professional 
purposes, for be was not only one of the foremost jewellers and finan- 
ciers of his day but as a devout Jain leader he considered it his duty to 
n i flVe frequent pilgrimj^es to the holy centres of Jainism. 

An unpublished poem in Sanskrit verse, described as the Chinta- 
mani-prashasti, which was discovered by Muni Jinvijayaji in an old 
Jain work, helps to throw considerable light on the 
family of Shantidas and on various e\'ents in his career 
unique value, up to a certain date. The prashasti, judged by its 
contents, was evidently associated with the temple of 
Chintamani-Parshwanath, which was erected at Ahmadabad by 
Shantidas and his brother, and it supplies us with some exact dates 
both about the temple and the life of Shantidas. The colophon of the 
poem states that ' this song of praise of the temple of Chintamani- 
Parshwanath was written in 1697 S. on the second day, Friday, of the 
bright half of Pansha, by VidySsaubhagya, the pupil of the learned 
Satyasaubhagya ( December 4, 1640 A.D. ). The prashasti was thus 
evidently composed some fifteen years after the formal consecration of 
the great temple. We have also to note that no event in the career 
of the hero later than 1640 has been mentioned in this record.^ 

The earliest event referred to in the Chintamani poem is dated 
Samvat 1669 (A.D. 1612-13) when Shantidas consecrated an image 
of Mahasnath at the holy centre of Shatrunjaya. Five 
years later, in 1618, he became a Sanghpati and, in 
das upto 1640. the company of a large number of sadhus, lea a jam 
pilgrimage to Siddhagiri where he spent large sums 
of money in charity. In 1621, jointly with his elder brother Vardha- 
man, he built the great temple in the suburb of Bibipur at Ahmadabad, 
and, four years later, in 1625, he consecrated the image of Parshwanath 
in this temple with the help of the learned scholar Vachakendra. All 
these events are comprised during the reign of the Emperor Jahangir. 
On the accession of Shah Jahan to the throne, Shantidas received 
from the Emperor gifts of horses and elephants in 1628. Two years 
later, in 1630 (Samvat 1686), Shantidas used his 
grsat influence to secure for his religious head Mukti- 
^^^agar. sagar the dignity of acharya at the hands of the great 
Jain divine Vijayadevsuri. This ceremony took place 
at Ahmadabad in the temple of Rfehavlr Swami and Muktisagar now 

1. The Chintamottt-prashasli, upon which some of the information about the 
famQy of Shantidas and about his temide has been based in this chapter, has 
pot yet been published. 
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assumad the name of Rajsagarsuri by which be is familiarly known in 
the history of the Jain Church. This famous divine became the foun- 
der of a special gaccka in Gujarat known as the Sagargaccha and he 
counted Shantidas among his foremost supporters and followers at 
Ahmadabad. We are told that Vastupal, the nephew of the great 
jeweller, being the son of bis brother Vardhaman, spent large sums of 
money in the celebration of the accession to the suripad of Muktisagar 
in the capital city of Gujarat.’ 

The poem gives very full details of the ancestry of Shantidas, who 
is mentioned as belonging to the Ukesh family, and his descent is 
traced from a remote ancestor called Padma. His 
brother Vardhaman is said to have had six sons, 
upto 1640. Shantidas himself appears to have been a nxonous 

person, having married four wives, one after another, 
upto the year 1640. The names of these ladies are mentioned as well 
as of their respective sons, who were Panaji, Ratnaji, Kapurchond and 
Lakshmichand. We shaU refer later to an important farman granted 
by Aurangzeb to this last-mentioned son who appears to have inherited 
the status and title of his father and to whose line belong all the 
future Nagarsheths of Ahmadabad.* Among several other factors 
that go to confirm the authenticity of the information conveyed 
by the Chuttamani-prashasli is the reference to Azam Khan,* the 
great Viceroy of Gujarat, in one of its concluding 
A»n^Cto***the known that this powerful grandee 

Viceroy. ’ was Subahdar of the provmce from 1636-42 under 
Shah Jahan, and be was thus in power whan the 
inscription was written in 1640. The verse referred to above reads 
as follows : ‘ Victory to Azam Khan, the righteous chief of Gujarat, 
at the mention of whose name the bodies of his enemies tremble 
with fear, their eyes roll up, and their hearts fail.’ 

The most important event in the early period of the career of 
Shantidas was no doubt the commencement in the year 1621 ( Samvat 
1678 ) of the munificent Jain temple dedicated to 
Shantidas a djintamani-Parshwanath in a suburb of Ahmadabad. 
^l(Sail621. The edifice must have been completed five years later 
in 1626, for in this year Shantidas is said to have 

1. /att Aidhask Gurjar Aa>yo-So«cteyo, Ed. by Shriman Jinvijayaji, { Bhav- 
nagar), p. 50. 

2. For the ancestry and family of Shantidas see Appendix A at the end of 
this chapter. 

3. Azam Khan’s government of Gujarat is famous for the suppression of 
the turbulent Koli and Kathi tribes; for the construction of the great Castle at 
Ranpur ; and for the building of the magnificent caravanserai near the Bhadrg 
Towers at Ahmgdabad, 
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formaily installed therein the image of the Tirthankar. The temple 
is said to have been called Manatuaga.* It was situated in the then 
flourishii® suburb of Bibipur, which is now known as Saraspur, and 
the sacred monument was erected jointly by Shautidas and his elder 
brother Vardhaman. It is a matter for no small regret that while the 
great Muslim monuments of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries at 
Ahmadabad stiil remain in almost perfect condition, this great Jain 
temple, built in the seventeenth century, has practically disappeared 
owing to reasons which we shall describe later. 


Though Shantidas’s temple at Saraspur is now no more, an 
elaborate account of the same has been, strangely enough, preserved 


Mandelslo's 
account of the 
temple, 1638. 


in the work of a young German traveller in Gujarat, 
Albert de Mandelslo, who visited Ahmadabad in 
1638, i.e., within twelve years of the completion of 


the famous temple. He informs us that it was 


without dispute one of the noblest structures that could be seen in this 
city and adds that it was at the time of his visit new, ‘for the 
Founder, who was a rich Banya merchant named Sbantidas, was 
living in my time According to his description, the temple stood in 
the centre of a large conrt which was enclosed by a high stone wall. 
At its entrance there stood two elephants* of black marble ‘ done to 
the life ' and upon one of them was placed the efi^ of the builder. 
The temple building was vaulted and its walls adorned with human 
and animal figures. About it were the usual cloisters with cells each 
containing a marble statue in white or black representing the Tirtban- 
kars of the Jain Pantheon, though our traveller, like many others, 
thoi^ht them to be images of women, naked, sitting cross-legged ! * 


In 1645, Prince Aurangzeb, then Viceroy of Gujarat under his 
father Shah Jahan, ordered the beautiful temple built by Shantidas at 
, 1 , suburb of Saraspur to be desecrated and it was 

converts the tern- converted into a mosque under the name of Qwovat- 
a mosque, nUhlam ( the Might of Islam ).* The meagre refer- 
ence to this event in the Mirat-i-Ahtnadi may be 


supplemented by a quotation from the French traveller M. de Theve- 
not, who visited Ahmadabad in 1666. He says; — 


L For the description of the temple given in the CHnUantm-praiha^ see 
Appendix B at the end this chapter. 

Z. Their names are given as Yaghaji and Kalyanmal in the CiMcamm- 
prashasH, verse 44. 

3. ‘ Manddslo’s Travels into the East Indies,’ translated by J. Davies, 
London, 1662, p. 30 ; See also Commissariat, M. S., MatMslo's Travels in Western 
India (1931), pp. 23-25. For the full text of Mandelslo’s account of the temple 
see Appendix C to this chapter. 

4. Mirat-i-Ahmdi, Pers. Text, ed. by Syed Nawab All, Part 1, 
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“ Ahmedabad being inhabited also by a great numbers of heathens, 
there are P^ods or idol-temples in it. That which was called the 

Pagod of Santidas was the chief, before Aurang- 

Thevenot’s 2 eb converted it into a mosque. When he per- 
aecountoithe , , u 

desecration. formed that ceremony he caused a cow to he 

killed in the place, knowing very weD that, after 
such an action, the gentiles, according to their law, could worship 
no more therein. All round the temple there is a cloister furnished 
with lovely cells, beautified with figures of marble in relief, 
representing naked women sitting after the oriental fitshion. The 
inside roof of the mosque is pretty enough and the walls are full 
of the figures of men and beasts ; but Aurangzeb, who hath 
always made a show of an affected devotion, which at length 
raised him to the throne, caused the noses of all these figures, 
which added a great deal of magnificence to that mosque, to be 
beat off.”’ 


The famous French jeweller and traveller, M. Tavernier, who paid 
Tavernier's many visits'to Ahmadabad in the course of his travels, 

is evidently referring to the Jain temple 6uilt by 
e emp e. gj^yg . — 

“There was a Pagoda in this place which the Muhammadans 
took possession of in order to turn it into a mosque. Before 
entering it you traverse three great courts paved with marble, and 
surrounded by galleries, and you are not allowed to place foot in 
the third without removing your shoes. The exterior of the 
mosque is ornamented with mosaic, the greater part of which 
consists of agates of different colours, obtained from the mountains 
of Cambay, only two days’ journey from thence.”* 


It is not probable that so powerful a citizen and so devout a Jain 
as Shantidas would allow this insult offered even by an Imperial Prince 
to a monument built at such immense cost and dedi* 
Shah Jahan re- cated to one of the Supreme Souls of the Jain reli- 

without malcing a representation to the 
Emperor. This may be premised from the grant of 
an Imperial farman, dated July 3, 1648, about three years after the 
Prince’s viceroyalty, directing Ghairat Khan and other officials in 
Gujarat to restore the building to Shantidas and to make him complete 
restitution for all damage done. This most valuable historical document 
was in 1888 submitted by the then Nagarsheth Premabhai Hemabhai 
to the Superintendent of the Revenue Survey at Ahmadabad for 


L Travels cfM.ds ThtvetuA, traas. by Lovell, London, 1687, Part HI, p. 10. 
2. ]. B. Tavernier, Trav^ in /niSa, Ed. by Ball, I, Tl. 
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inspection.* But all traces of it were forgotten for about half a century 
until the author was able, after much labour, to locate it in the posses- 
sion of Sheth Kasturbhai Manibhai, the grandson of Premabhai, at the 
end of 1932, in a long-neglected bundle containing several other valuable 
farmans. 

This farman bears at its top the seal of Dara Shukoh and was 
granted on the 2l8t of Jumad-as-Sani of the Hijri year 1058 (July 3, 
1648), being addressed to the ofBcers of the Subah of 


Ghalrat Khan as 
deputy for Dara 
In Gujarat. 


Gujarat, and especially to Ghoirat Khan, on whom 
special epithets of praise and regard are bestowed. 
The date is interesting, for we learn from the Mirat 


•i-Ahmadi that on this day the Emperor appointed his eldest son Dara 
as Viceroy of Gujarat in succession to Sh^tah Khan who had been 
transferred.® But Data’s appointment was a nominal one, for he was 
albwed to remain at court and to carry on the government of his 
province by sending this Ghairat Khan as his naib or deputy to 
Ahmadabad. It is possible, therefore, that the farman was delivered to 
the latter on this day. As the farman has never been published before, 
we give below a full translation of the same : 

Toghra (in golden ink) : Farman-i- Abul Muzaffar Shihab-ud- 
din Muhammad Sahib Kiran-i-Sani Shah Jahan Badshah-i-Ghazi. 

Nishan : Nishan-i-Alishan Shahzada Buland Iqbal Muhammad 
Dara Shukoh. 

Ssrrl ( in black } Muhammad Dara Shukoh ibn Shah Jahau 
Badsbah Ghazi. 


‘ Be it known to the governors, subahdars and mutasaddis, 
present and future, of the province of Gujarat, especially the one 
who has been worthy of various favours (fcerc 
mwi*f^die^- various honorific epithets}, viz., Ghairat 

storation of the Khan, who has been reliant on and gladdened 
t^le, 3 July, favours, that formerly, in respect of the 

temple of the leading person of the time {zubdat- 
al-akran), Satidas Jawahari, an exalted and blessed order had 
been issued to Umdat-ul-Mulk Shaistah Kham to this effect : 
Sbahzada Sultan Aurangzeb Bahadur had constructed in that 
place soma mihrabs (prayer-arches) and had given it the name of 
a mosque ; and after that MuUa Abdul Hakim had represented to 
His Majesty that this building, by reason of its being the property 
of another person, could not be considered a mosque according to 
the inviolable Islamic law ; a world-obeyed order, therefore. 


1. Jahi AHihasic Rasmala, Ed. by Mohatilal D. Desai, Part I, 30. 
2 Maatd-Ahmadi, Peraan text, Ed. by NawaU Alt, Part L 224. 
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obtained the honour of being issued that this building is the property 
of Satidas, and that because of the mihrab which the famous 
Prince bad made in that place the above-mentioned person should 
not be harassed, and that the arch should be removed and the 
aforesaid building should be handed over to him. 

' Now, at this time, the world-obeyed and illustrious order has 
been issued that the mihrab which the victorious and exalted 
Prince has constructed may be retained and a wall be built near 
the same as a screen between the temple and the mihrab. Hence 
it is ordained that, since his exalted Majesty has, as an act of 
favour, granted the aforesaid temple to Satidas, he should be in 
possession of it as before and he may worship there according to 
his creed in any way ha likes, and no one should obstruct or trouble 
him; also that some of the Faqirs (beggars) who have made their 
abode in that place should be turned out, and Satidas should be 
relieved from the troubles and quarrels on their account. 

‘ And since it has been represented to His Majesty that soma 
of the Bobras have removed and carried away the materials of that 
temple, in the event of this being so, those materials should be got 
back from them and should be restored to the person referred to 
above ( Satidas ), and if the aforesaid materials have been used up, 
their price should be recovered from them and should be paid to 
Satidas. 

‘ In this matter, this order should be considered extremely 
urgent and there should be no deviation from or disobedience to 
it. Written on the twenty-first of the month of Jumad-as-Sani in 
the year 1058 H. (July 3, 1648 ):^ 

This royal Farraan may possibly have given some satisfaction to 
Shantidas who had built the temple, but by the Jain citizens of Ahmad- 

. , , abad the edifice must have been considered for ever 

The temple Is , . j 

abandoned and desecrated so that, as Thevenot says, no worship 
haa^disap- therein was possible. Neither was it likely that the 
Muslims would utilise the building as a mosque after 
the Imperial orders. Under these circumstances there is no wonder 
that the monument fell gradually into decay and to-day it has practically 
disappeared, many of its stones and materials having been carted away 
and employed to build other structures.^ There is little doubt that it 
cost its builder many lakhs of rupees at a time when the value of 
money was far higher than it is now. It is said to have resembled the 
beautiful Jain temple built by Sheth Hathising to the north of the Delhi 

1. The reverse of this Farmancontains the following brief endorsement: 

' through the humblest of servants, BihariniaL* 

2. Maganlsd Vakhatchand'sifetoty<?f/ynHaiB&a(l (in Gujarati), 142-3. 
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gata at Ahmadabad about tbe middle of the nineteenth century at a cost 
of about twelve lakhs of rupees. 

From a later reference to this temple in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi we 
learn that, at the time of its conversion into a mosque by Sultan Aurang- 
zeb, two of the marble im^es each weighing a bun- 
The images of dred man, had been buried underground by Shantidas, 
though it was given out that these would be destroyed. 
In 1743, when the Emperor Mabammad Shah was on 
the throne of Delhi, and the Subah of Gujarat w-as given to Fakhrudia 
Khan, who governed through Jawanmard Khan as his deputy, these 
idols were again publicly set up at Ahmadabad. The historian says 
that ‘marking the weakness of Islam and tlie decline of religious zeal ’ 
at this period, the descendants of Shantidas obtained, by means of a 
douceur, permission to bring these images on carts into the city where 
they were installed for public worship in an underground temple which 
had been in existence for a long time and where the Jains used in secret 
to carry on their worship owing to the fear of the Musalmans.^ 

We may now refer to an imperial Mughal farman granted to 
Shantidas by Shah Jahan in the early years of his reign in which the 
Emperor makes certain grants which are different in 
Farman of 1629 nature from those Palitana grants which are the 
plea^and^^osW*. subject of several well-known farmans of a later date. 

This farman, now in the possession of the firm of 
Sheth Anandji Kalyanji, was written on the 2Ist May of the Ilahi month 
of Adar in the second year of the coronation, i. e., in 1629-30. The 
document states that it had been brought to the notice of His Majesty 
that tbe temples of ‘Cbintaman’ and ‘ Satrunja’ and ‘ Sankhesam’* and 
‘ Kesaii’^ were in existence lo:^ before the auspicious accession, and 
that there were three poshals* at Ahmadabad, four at Khambayat, one 
at Surat and one at Radhanpur in the possession of Shantidas. The 
order was, therefore, now issued to the ^ect that no one should put up 
at those places and houses for they had been granted to the Jains. The 

1. Mirai-i-Aiimdi, Persian text, Ed. by Syed Nawab Ali, Part 2, p. 322. 

2. Sankh^var is situated near Fancbaear in the district of Munjpur, 24 
miles south of Radhanpur in North Gujarat. It is still a famous place of Jain 
pilgrimage, but the present temples are modern and raised on the site of old 
buildings that have quite disappeared. (Bontbay Gatelteor, V. 347) The Jiiirai-i- 
Alim£ describes this temple as 'Sankh Parasnath situated in pargana Munjpur 
Sarkar Patan’. (Nawab All and Seddon, Suppt, 139). 

3. The temple of Kesharianatb, sacred to Adinath or Rishabhdev, is situat- 
ed in die village of Dhuleva, about 36 miles from the city of Udaipur in the 
state of the same name. 

4. A poduil is a place where a Iain stays when keeping his/iusAn vow, one of 
the four discipUnary vows of tbe Jains (cf. Sanskrit, Uposhatha-shalS). 
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farman proceeds to add that the Sevras, ‘ who redte the books S^sir 
and Sarogun ’ were permitted to remain in the Subah of Gnjarat and 
they are enjoined not to fight among themselves bnt to engage them- 
selves in prayers for the continuation of the State.^ 


APPENDIX A. 

(I) THE ANCESTORS OF SHANTIDAS JAWAHARl. 

According to the Chintamani-prashasH, Shantidas was born in 
‘ the illustrious femily of Ukesha, the birthplace of wealth His 
ancestry, as given in the prashasU, is as follows : 

Padma =» Padmadevi. 

I 

Kshmadfaar = Jivanii 
Sahalua (?) = Pati:(?) 

Harapati = Punai. 

Vachha (“) = Sagaradevi 
Sahasrakirana 

“(l)Kumari = (2)Sanbhagyadevi 

Vardhaman Pradyotan Shantidas * Rupam. 

= Viramdevi. i 

Pan jika= Devakl. 


(8) FAMILIES OF VARDHAMAN AND OP SHANTIDAS (opto 1S40). 
(according to .the Chintamani'prcfshasii). 


Vardhaman 

I 


I 


Vastupal Raisingh Chandrabhanu Vijaya Suniara KalyahmaL 


Shantldaa. 


=(1) Ruija =(2) Ka^ =(3) raula =(4) vachhl 

Panaji Ratnajl Karpurchand Lakshmlcband 

(b.l6Z9) (b.1638) (b, 1640). 


1. A photographic facsimile of thie Farman (marked E), as well as those of 
several others, with imperfeot and faulty translations, will be found in a small 
book entitled “Memorial from... Sheth Anandji Kalianji the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Jain Community of India in reference to the grievances about 
theirrights re: theShatrunjayaHfll” (Bombay. Ths Timrs Press, 1925). 

2. This name is confirmed by a couplet in other works. (See AiShasic 
J2as Sowghroh, Part in, 53«). 
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Evidently, Manekchand, who is mentioned in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi 
and in some of the imperial farmans as the son of Sbantidas, and who 
loaned, along with others, large sums of money to Prince Murad 
Bakhsh at Ahmadabad in 1658, was born after 1640 which is the date 
of the composition of the Chintamani-prashasii. 


APPENDIX B. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE TEMPLE OF SHANTIDAS GIVEN IN THE 
CHINTAMANIPRASHASTI. 

' In S. 1678 (A.D. 1621), Vardhaman and Sbantidas, who had 
reached the zenith of their fortune, who had taken the religious vow 
along with the members of their family, who had been leading a very 
pure life, and who had heard that buildup temples led to good luck, 
built a magnificent temple in the suburb of Bibipur (verses 45-49). 
On the arches of the temple there were statues of females resembling 
celestial nymphs, while at the door of the temple there was the 
Panchapatra for protection. The lofty steps of the temple indicated 
the way for the heavenward march of the devotees. There were six 
halls in the temple called Meghanada, Sinhanada, Suryanada, Ranga- 
rama, Kbela and Gudbagotra. It had two turrets, four square temples 
around, and four underground shrines with idols of the Jina (verses 
50-54).’* 


APPENDIX C. 

MANDELSLO’S ACCOUNT OF THE TEMPLE OF SHANTIDAS AT 
AHMADABAD IN 1638. 

‘ We returned into the city to see the principal mosque (temple) 
of the Benjans (Banyas) which without dispute is one of the noblest 
structures that can be seen. It was then new for 
ide yihantil^ Founder, who was a rich Benjan merchant named 
1638. Santidas, was living in my time. The mosque stands 

in the middle of a great court which is enclosed with 
a high wall of freestone, all about which there is a gallery much after 
the manner of our cloisters in monasteries, having also its seats or 
cells and in every cell a marble statue, white or black, representing a 

L The Sanskrit test of the CUnianani-FrashaAi, which is corrupt, has 
been kindly rendered into English for {he author by Prof. K. V. Abhayankar. 
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woman naked^ and liavii^ her legs lying cross under her 

according to the mode of the country, There were some had three 
statues, to wit, a great one between two little ones. 

‘ At the entrance into the mosque there are two elephants of 
black marble done to the life, and upon one of them the effigy of the 
founder. The whole mosque is vaulted and the 
Bla^ elepfmts walls adorned with several figures of men and other 
entrance. uvmg creatures. There was not anything within 

the mosque, save that at the further end of the 
structure there were three chapels or obscure places, divided one 
from the other by wooden rails, wherein might be seen statues of 
marble, like those we had seen in the cells, with this difference only 
that there was a lighted lamp before that which stood in the middle. 


' We saw there also one of their Priests who was then busy in 
receiving, from the hands of such as came thither to do their devotions, 
The rieats and 'wharewth he adorned his inures ; as also oil 

the ceremonial for the lamps which hung before the rails, and wheat 
in the and salt for the sacrifice, while he set the flowers 
about the statues. His mouth and nose were covered 
with a linen cloth, lest the impurity of his breath should profane the 
mystery, and coming ever and anon near the lamp he muttered over 
certain prayers and rubbed his hands up and down in the flame thereof 
as if be had washed them in the smoke, and sometimes stroked his 
face with them . . . Bot he continued this foolery so long that we had 
not the patience to see the end of it ; so that we left him in the midst 
thereof to go and see the sepulchres which are the most remarkable 
rarities of the dty.’^ 


1. Mandelslo, like M. deThevenot later in 1666, mistakes themarble statues 
of the Jain Tirtbankars in the cells for naked women sitting cross-legged. For 
the nature of these images see Commissariat, M. S., Maude's Tnwek in Western 
India, (Oxford Press), 2Sn. 

2. J. Albert de Mandelslo’s TVoreis inio the /ndfer, trans. by J. Davies, London, 
1662, p. 30. 



CHAPTER ri 

SHANTIDAS JAWAHARl AND THE IMPERIAL "PALITANA FARMANS," 

A number of Imperial Mughal farmans now in the possession of 
the firm {pedhi) of Sheth Anandji Kalyanji,^ the accredited representa- 
tives of the Svetambar Jain community of India 
Imperial . bear eloquent testimony not only to the great influence, 

^antWaa*^ of Shantidas at the Mughal court but also to the 

signal services which he was able to render to his 
co-religionists in Gujarat These farmans are all authentic documents 
and have been carefully preserved during the past three hundred 
years. They are granted by Shah Jahan and his two sons Prince 
Murad Bakhsh and Aurangzeb and are addressed to the imperial 
officers of the Subah of Ahmadabad. The purport of all these farmans 
is to grant and to confirm to Shantidas the possession of the vill^e ( or 
iargana ) of Falitana and the sacred hill of Shatrunjaya as Inam to be 
held by him for the benefit of the Jain community of which he was then 
the greatest leader and advocate. AU these farmans, which we shall 
proceed to discuss in detail, have been beautifully reproduced in a amall 
book* published by the firm of Anandji Kalyanji in connection with 
their famous disputes with the native state of Falitana.* 

The earliest* of the Farmans relating to Palitaua was issued 
towards the end of Shah Jahan's reign by Prince Murad Bakhsh when 

1. Anandji Kalyanji is not the name of any person, but It la the fictitious 
name (signifying ‘joy’ and ‘prosperity^ of a firm which is managed by the lead- 
ers of the Jain Community in Western India. This body or firm has been 
established for many years in order to carry on all matters of business connected 
with the temples sacred to the Jain religion on the hiC of Shatrunjya at 
Palitana. The principal authorities in the affairs of the firm are the descendants 
of Shantidas, ^e heads of the Nagarshet family at Ahmedabad. The President 
of the firm at present is Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 

2. The book is entitled “ Memorial (to Government) from the Managing 
Representatives of the firm of Sheth Anandji Ka]yanji...m reference to their 
grievances about certain rights ISa : the Shatrunjaya Hill" (Bombay : Thi Times 
Press, 1925). 

3. My best thanks are due to Mr. Najib Ashraf Nadwi, M. A, who has made 
a special study of Mughal farmans, for his valuable help in the rendering of 
several of the "Shantidas Farmans" mentioned in this and the following chapter. 

4. The farman is marked G and attested, along with all the others, by 
Mr. E. T. Candy who, as acting Judicial Assistant to the Political Agent in 
Kathiawar, delivered a well-known Jui^nent in the Palitana dispute on 23 
December, 1875, 
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he was viceroy of the province of Gajarat, and it is dated 29th 
Muharram in the 30th year of the ‘ auspicious ’ coronation of his father 
(7 November, 1656 ). The toghra at the head of 
g'rant"^^ Pdiana document bears the name of the Emperor with 
when Viceroy, the nishan of Shahzada Sultan Muhammad Murad 

Nov, 7. 1656. Bakbsh, along with the Prince’s seal. The Farman 

is addressed to the officers, present and future, of the Sarkar of Sorath 
(Kathiavad) and declares that Shantidas, the Jeweller, the Chief of the 
Grandees, had represented that io the vill^ {tnauza) of Palitana, 
situated in the said sarkar, there was a temple of the Hindus called 
Shatrunja,* frequented by pilgrims. Therefore, the exalted order had 
been issued that the abovementioned village was granted as Ifiam to 
the said grandee. Knowing this, the officers should not interfere with 
him in any way. Though the grant is made e.\pressly by name to 
Shantidas, it was apparently in trust, for it runs, ‘so that the people of 
the adjoining places may come there for pilgrim^e [firtha) with peace 
of heart.’ An interesting feature of this Farman is the feet that the 
reverse bears the words : ‘Through the humblest of disciples AJi Naqi 
with his seal’. We know from history that this able and devoted 
officer was the diwan of the province of Gujarat during the period 
of Prince Murad Bakhsli’s viceroyalty, and that he was shortly after 
this date destined to meet a violent death at Almuidabad in 1657 at the 
hands of his master, when the hot-headed Prince killed him during a 
drunken frenzy. 

The above mentioned grant of the village of Palitana is confirmed 
and enlarged in the following year by an Imperial Farman^ granted by 
the Emperor Shah Jahan and dated the 19th of the 
Faro^ da^d * auspicious mouth of Ramazan in the 31st year of the 
June 21, 1657. most holy coronation, corresponding to 1067 Hijri 
( June 21, 1 657 ). The toghra contains the full official 
titles of the Emperor and near it is a beautiful square seal of this ruler. 
The document states that the Pargana ( «of village ) of Palitana, 
which is called Shatrunja, situated within the jurisdiction of the RavVar 
of Sorath, a dependency of the Subah of Ahmadabad, has been given as 
Jagir to the happy and fortunate son Prince Muhammad Murad Baksh : 


1. Shatrunjayn. the name by which tlie sacred hill of Palitana in Kathiwar 
is most commonly known, means, literally, the place of victory (yayn) over the 
enemies (s/wlni), which are .a/ia (attachment to wordly things) and <Uve$h 
(hatred). The hill is considered the most sacred of the Jain places of pilgrimage 
(iirthas) in India, and is known by twenty-one other names, a.g., Siddhachal, 
Vimalgiri, Puudrikagiri, etc. Jain tradition holds this hill to be shaskvala or 
eternal 

2. ThisisfiirmatinurkeJF reproduced in tiic Afuiiaiia! Shilk Amiutii 
Kdyanji referred to above and discussed at d. 86 in Mr. Candw’a Rf*ivirt. 
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the Prince being described under the most loving epithets, such as ‘the 
comfort of the eyes of the state,’ ‘ the young plant of the garden of the 
Khilafat ' the fruit of the tree of grandeur etc. The same pargana 
•was by this Farman granted from the season of the autumn harvest as 
Tnain for two lakbs of dam$ to Shantidas Jawahari by way of 
altamgha. This Fatman, in continuation, enjoins upon the exalted 
children of high descent, the nobles and ministers, the motsaddis of the 
Diwan’s office, the jagirdars and karoris, that the 
The injunctions jjgjy ajj(j exalted order should be upheld and that the 
in this Sana . pargana should be left to Shantidas and his lineal 

descendants from generation to generation. He 'was to be exempted 
from all dues and taxes and imposts in connection 'with this grant and 
they were not to demand from him every year a new sanad. It is 
difficult for us to offer any explanation of the discrepancy between the 
village of Palitana granted in Prince Murad’s sanad and the pargana 
of the same name clearly mentioned in this and later farmans 
except on the assumption that the Jagir was transferred by the 
Emperor. 

The Imperial farman next m chronological order is of great 
interest, not only in connection with Shantidas, but also because it 
supplies an important confirmation of the fact recorded 
by the Persian historians that, soon after the ai'rival 
of the news of Shah Jalian's serious illness, Prince 
Murad Bakhsh, then viceroy of Gujarat, proclaimed 
himself Badshah Ghazi or Emperor at Ahmadabad on 5th December 
1657. From this date we may consider the rule of Shah Jahan to have 
come to an end in Gujarat and the Khutba was read in the name of the 
new ruler and coins were struck in the provincial capital and other 
towns. This Farman' is a confirmation to Shantidas of his rights by 
Murad Bakhsh not now as Prince but as the dejaoto Sovereign. The 
toghra bears his new titles, viz., Abul Muzaffar 
Muravvaj-ud-din Muhammad Murad Bakhsh Shah 
Ghazi, and near it is his round lineal seal with the 
same words and the Hijri year 1068 (A.D. 1657-8). The date of the 
Farman is the 29th of the month of the blessed Ramazan in the first 
year of the auspicious coronation, t. e., June 20, 1658. It recites that 
the pargana of Palitana, which is also called Shatrunja, has accordii^ 
to former sanads been conferred on Satidas Ja'wahari, and that this 
person has requested that a new exalted farman be granted to him. 
This request is granted, and the divans, ■vazirs, and the mutsaddis, etc., 
are instructed to regard the Pargana mentioned above as the Itiatn of 
Shantidas and not to hinder him in any way. An endorsement on the 

1. TWs is the ferman marked H In the Mmmid oj Shitli Anaitdji Kah'enjl 
and discussed at p. 89 In Mr. Candy's Report. 


3. Farman of 
Murad Bakhsh 
as Emperor, 
June 20, 1658. 
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reverse of this Farman is interesting for it states that tie Sanad was 
issued by Murad’s son ‘ the humble disciple and sincere son Muhammad 
Izid Bakhsh Bahadur,’ and bears a seal which reads ‘ Izid Bakhsh ibn 
Muhammad Murad Bakhsh Badsbah Ghazi, first year of the corona^ 
tioD, 1068.” The date on which the Farman viras written ( 20 June 
1658 ) shows that it was issued only a few days before Prince Murad 
was imprisoned by Aurangzeb at Mathura during the march of the two 
brothers from Agra to Delhi. 

Prince Murad Bakhsh was not destined to enjoy for many months 
the exalted title of Badshah Ghazi or Emperor which he had assumed 

, at Ahmadabad at the end of 1657. After the combin- 
Shantidas and , r ■ , . , . , . 

Aurangzeb. armies of this Prince and Aurangzeb bad signally 

defeated Dara at Samugarh, Murad’s power was on 
the wane and on the march from Agra to Delhi he was inveigled into a 
trap by his brother and made a prisoner. These events made it ^ain 
necessary for Shantidas to have the Imperial grants regarding the hill of 
Palitana confirmed by Aurangzeb who was now definitely emerging as 
the successful claimant for the throne of his father in the War of the 
Succession. Two royal farmans granted by the new sovereign to Shan- 
tidas have been preserved and are available for our study. The dates 
of tliese farmans, as well as other collateral evidence available in the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi, make it dear that the great Jain magnate and finan- 
der had accompanied the camp of the confederate princes from the tim e 
of Murad’s departure from Gujarat to join his brother in Central India 
to the date or dates when he obtained from the victorious Aurai^zab 
the confirmatory farman that he required and permission to retain to 
his native dty. 


With the rash Prince Murad now definitely out of the way, Au- 
rangzeb arrived at Delhi in hot pursuit of Data, and here in a plain 
A. Aurangzeb’e through his first quiet corona- 

Fanoan panted tiou ceremony on the first of Zil ’qadah H. 1068 ( 21 
1^9“'^. interesting fact that the Far- 

man now granted by Aurangzeb to Shantidas is dated 
the 9th of Zil’qadah, 1068 H. ( July 29, 1658 ) i. e., only eight days 
after his assumption of sovereignty. It is thus one of the earliest For- 
mans issued by this Emperor in a long reign of half a century. The 
legends on the seal and on the toghra of this document are significant 
for they are the same which Aurangzeb employed while he was Prince, 
the new seal and the new royal titles having not so soon come into use. 
The fog/trd reads : ‘The illustrious royal order of Muhammad Au- 


rangzeb Shah Bahadur Ghazi,’ while the legend on the seal beats the 
same words with the addition of ‘ ibn Saheb Kiran Sani.’ 
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The text of Aurangzeb’s Farman^ is in most respects similar to 
that of the preceding ones which it was intended to confirm. Shanti- 
das Jawahari had represented to the holy, auspicions 
to and exalted presence that, according to the Farman 

of his late Majesty, ‘ the shelter of the Khilafat, 
the shadow of God, possessing the dignity of Solomon,’ which was 
dated the 19th of the holy month of Ramazan in the 31st year of the 
coronation, the pargana of Palltana, also called Shatrunja, situated in 
the S sr Va r of Sorath, a dependency of the Subah of Ahmadabad, had 
been given to this servant as loam by way of altarngha for two lakhs 
of dams. He now desired an illustrious royal mandate to be issued 
from the Court of the Saltanat. Anrangzeb, therefore, £«ain grants 
to Shantidas the said pargana as Inam to remain with his lineal 
descendants from generation to generation, and the luual instructions 
are given to the officials and mutsaddis of the Subah. The reverse of 
the Farman bears an endorsement to the effect that it was issued 
throt^h Prince Muhammad, the eldest son of the now Emperor, and 
the Prince’s seal affixed thereto reads : ‘ Muhammad Sultan Bahadur 
bin Muhammad Aurangzeb Shah Baliadur Ghazi, 1068 

Here then we shall stop in out survey and critical examination 
of the four Imperial Mughal farmans granted to Shantidas in connac- 
tion with the possession of the village or the pargana 
Summary of the_ of Paiitana. ‘also called Shatrunja One of these 
‘Palltana Fannans. granted by the Emperor Shah Jahan ; two more 

by Murad Bakhsh, once as Viceroy of Gujarat and again as de /aoto 
Emperor; and the last one by Aurangzeb immediately after his 
informal coronation. Shantidas plays daring this period the part of 
the trusted representative of the Jain community in the same way as 
the great acharya Hirvijaya Suri had done at an earlier date in the 
reign of Akbar. All these four farmans have been reproduced, with 
rather imperfect translations, in the book mentioned at the beginning 
of this chapter, which has been published by the Jain community as 
represented by Anandji Kalyanji. We propose to return to 
Shantidas in the next chapter and to discuss some very important and 
interesting Farmans, hitherto unknown, which the author has been 
fortunate to bring to l^bt. 


1. This is farman marked I reproduced in the Memorial <i Shelh Anan^'i 
Kalyaw'i and discussed at pp. B9'9b in Mr. Candy’s R^urt. 



CHAPTER III 


DISCOVERY OF NEW FARMANS ON SHANTIDAS: FINANCIAL 
LOANS MADE BY HIS FAMILY. 

The originals of the four Imperial Palitana farmans granted 
to Shantidas, which have been described in the preceding chapter, 
are preserved at Ahmadabad by the iirm of Anandji 
Kalyanji. The author was given the facility of 
Shaotidas. inspecting these some years ago by the courtesy of 
Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, the President of this body. 
When a lor^ cylindrical tin box was banded over to him from the 
safe as containing these well known Sanads, it was found, when opened, 
to the author’s great surprise and no less delight, that the contents 
were something very different. Three original and absolutely new 
farmans, not hitherto known to exist, and not utilised by the Jains in 
their long legal disputes with the Palitana state, were thus by a 
strange accident brought to light. They are of the greatest historical 
value and give us further important information about the financial 
transactions between the Mughal rulers and Shantidas and his sons. 
Besides, one of them records the grant to Shantidas by Aurai^zeb of 
the sacred Jain bills and temples at Girnar, Abu and Taranga which 
have not been referred to in any of the hitherto known farmans, all of 
which relate to Palitaaa.There are also interesting references to valu- 
able help supplied by Shantidas and his firm to the Mughal armies on 
their marches. The present chapter will, therefore, be devoted to a 
detailed study of this absolutely fresh and genuine historical material. 
But we shall also incorporate such information as is given on the 
subject by the Mtrai-i-Ahmadi and other sources, including a new 
farman granted by Aurangzeb to Lakbshmichand, the son of 
ghantiilaB , which is now in the possession of Sheth Kasturbhai 
M p n 'hhal Nagarsbeth, the lineal descendant of Shantidas Jawaiari. 

The first of these newly discovered Farmans is granted by 
Murad Bakhsh as Emperor to Shantidas, and the date on which it was 
1 Murad’s Far- ^2 June 1658, shows that the grant was 

man about thc made only four days before this ill-fated and rash 
loan 3^ed at prince found himself suddenly a prisoner in the hands 
of his brother near Mathura during the march of 
their joint armies from Agra to Delhi in pursuit of Dara after the aaed 
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Emperor Shah Jahan had been placed in confinement. Shantidas was, 
in all probability, in the camp when he received this grant. The 
farman is an order by Murad to his imperial representative in 
Ahmadabad to repay, from the revenues of certain specified parganas, 
the loan of five lakhs and fifty thousand rupees which had been secured 
by this Prince from Manebchand, the son of Shantidas, and others, 
on the eve of his departure from that city to join his brother in the 
War of the Succession. The following is a complete translation of 
Murad's farman : 

Toghra \ Famiau of Abul Muzaffar Murawwaj-ud-dia Muham* 
mad Murad Bakhsh Badshah Ghazi. 

“ Be it known to the shelter of the Vazirate, the deserver of 
favour and kindness, Haji Muhammad Quli, who has been 
honoured and elevated by boundless and exalted 
favours, that Satidas Sahu has been honoured 
with an auspicious audience by His Majesty, and, 
by virtue of the favours with which he is asso- 
ciated, this world-obeyed illustrious order, which demands obe- 
dience, is issued to the efiect that the amount which has been 
borrowed from Maaakchand, the son of the above-mentioned 
person, and his brothers, at the place of our accession Ahmadabad, 
as a loan for the government — which is the foundation of the 
world — and the details of which ace described below, should be 
off from the revenues, for the kharif season of this year, of 
the paiganas mentioned herewith. 

" Since Manekchand has rendered meritorious service, and 
Satidas, by virtue of his fidelity and loyalty, has received the 
blessing of an audience, therefore the exalted order is repeated 
that he ( Haji Muhammad Quli ) should exert himself in this 
matter in such a way that the loan made by him and his brothers 
is soon repaid. Considering this as most urgent, he should act 
in accordance with the holy and exalted order. Written on the 
Ist of the month of Shawwal in the first year of the blessed 
accession ( June 22, 1658 ). ’’ 

The reverse of this Farman bears the interesting remark : 
‘ Issued through the humble disciple and sincere son Muhammad Izid 
Bakhsh Bahadur.’ It also contains in shikaatah script the details 
about the various ports and parganas from the revenues of which for 
the kharif harvest the loan advanced by Manekchand and others was 
to be repaid. 

That this farman of Murad Bakhsh, about the repayment of the 
loan secured at Ahmadabad, recently brought to lu original, is an 


Translation of 
this Farman, 
dated 22 June, 
1653. 
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anthentic historical docnment, finds nnexpected confirmatioD from the 


Mirat-i-Ahmadi. The author of this work, who had access to the ori- 


The Mirat-i‘Ak- 
tTudi reproduces 
this Fannan. 


ginal records in the office of the Diwan at Ahmadabad, 
reproduces the same farman in identical language, 
the only difference being that the officer to whom it 


is addressed is named as the Khwajasara Mntamad Khan. In 


introducing the document, the historian remarks that out of the 
total amount which Murad Bakhsh had'raised from the inhabitants of 


Ahmadabad, 5,50,000 rupees were due to the sons and brothers of 
Satidas Jawahari who was a favourite of the court and known to the 
exalted Princes. He waited npon His Majesty ' the King of the World’ 
( i. e. Prince Murad) after the defeat of Muhammad Dara Shukoh, 
and the Prince, only four days before his own imprisonment, sent this 
Farman with his own seal to Mutamad Khan for the repayment of 
the above'inentioned loan.^ 


The text of the farman as given in the Mirat-i-Ahtnadi gives the 

Details about repayment of the loan of 5,50,000 

the repayment rupees to Manekchand etc., from the revenues of the 
Kharif harvest, as follows : 

From Surat, 1,50,000 rupees. 

From Khambayat, 1,00,000 „ 

Prom pargana Petlad, 1,00,000 „ 

From pargana Dholka, 75,000 „ 

From pargana Bharuch, 50,000 „ 

From pargana Viramgam, 45,000 „ 

From Namaksar, 30,000 „ (Total 5,50,000 Rs.). 

The Farman concludes thus: ‘In accordance with the holy order 
it was decided that since Manekchand has always been rendering 
service, his loan should bo repaid first and after that the other 
merchants should be paid, viz., Manekchand, 4 lakhs and 22 thousand; 
Rabidas (Rakhidas), the partner of Satidas, 40 thousand; Sanmal and 
others, 88,000.’ 


Three or four days after he had granted the above farman. 
Prince Murad Bakhsh, as a result of his own folly, found himself 
Murad's impri- ^ P"soner with golden shackles on his feet in his 
sonjnent:Shanti- brother’s tent near Mathura. Shantidas most have 
turns to realised that the sanad just secured for the reoav- 
ment ot the large loan given to this Prmce was now 
hardly worth the paper on which it was inscribed unless it was con- 
firmed by the victorious Aurangzeb. His efforts in this direction, for, 
he was actually travellii^ with the camp, proved successful, as may be 
seen from another of the new farmans recently brought to light dated 
I, Miral-i-Ahtnadi, Ed. by Nawab Ali. Pera text Part T. PaM 
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10th August 1658, at which period Aurangzeb was probably encamped 
on the banks of the Satlaj on his march to Lahore in pursuit of Dara. 
This date is also important for another reason for on it Shantidas re- 
ceived another farman' from the same ruler granting him permission to 
leave the camp and to return to his native city of Ahmadabad. We 
give below a translation cd the farman in connection with the re- 
payment of the loan : 

Toghra{m golden ink): The illustrious farman of Shah 
Muhammad Aurar«zeb Bahadur Ghazi. 


‘Be it known to the thrifty and favour-desiring Rahmat Khan, 
who has been honoured by the royal Irindness, that the chief 
among the nobles, Satidas Jawahari — who has 
farmn'abOTt*’'* received the honour of the audience of his illns- 
the loan, 10 trious majesty, and who has been permitted, on 
Aug., 1658. jjjjg occasion of auspicious beginning and happy 
ending, to go from the court to his native place Ahmadabad — has 
brought, through the medium of those who stand at the foot of the 
throne, to our exalted and elevated notice that Prince Murad 
Bakhsh has taken at Ahmadabad (as a loan ) the sum of five 
lakhs and fifty thousand rupees, of which amount four lakhs and 
sixty-two rupees were from Manekchand the son and 

from Rakhidas the partner of the servant (^tidas) and eighty 
thousand from some of the relations of this humble person, accord- 
ing to the details written below, and this has been the cause of 
anxiety to the servant, 

‘Therefore, on account of our kindness and generosity we grant 
the sum of one lakh of rupees from the royal treasury to the said 
person, and in this connection an illustrious farman has been also 
issued to Shah Nawaz Khan* (the Subahdar) — the epitome of the 
family of the Prophet, the chief of the household of Ali, the pUlar of 
the great Empire, the receiver of boundless favours, the centre 
of unlimited goodness, the elevated, the Khan. 


'And, therefore, this world-obeyed and obedience-demanding 
order is also issued to you who deserve favour that, after satisfyii^ 

1. This farman is given by the author of the Mirai-i-Ahm>di, Persian text, 
Ed. by Syed Ilawab Ali, Part 240-41. 

2. Shah Nawaz Khan Safari was the first Subahdar of Gujarat aK»inted by 
Aurangzeb after his in fo r m al coronation at Delhi. Bahmat Khan, to whom the 
Farman is addressed, was diwan of the prorince at this time. Shah Nawaz was 
father-in-law both to Prince Aurangzeb and to Prince Murad. His vicenvalty was 
a brief one, for he joined Dara when that Prince arrived at Ahmadabad during 
his flight through Cutch and the two together proceeded to Ajmir where this 
Prince was dgnally defeated at the battle of Deorai. Shah Nawaz Khan was kSi- 
ed by a cannon ball durii^ this battle (March, 1659). 
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yourself about this loan of four lakhs and sixty-two thousand 
rupees made by his son and his partner, you should, with the 
concurrence of the above-mentioned lihan, give one lakh of rupees 
to the said person wthout any delay and hesitation so that he 
may, by making use of it, carry on his business and profit by it. 
This should be treated as urgent and considered peremptory. 
Written on the 21st of the month of Zil’qada, 1068 H. (Almost 
10, 1658). 


The next farman in point of strict chronology is interesting as well 
as unique in the fact that it was granted by Aurangzeb not to Shantidas 
3 Farman iv Laksbmichand, and its original is at 

toLak^m^c^M^ present in the possession of Shath Kasturbhai Mani- 
bfaai Nagarsheth. The date of the farman is 30 
January 1659, when the Emperor was probably resting 
at Agra after his decisive victory over his brother Shuja at Kbajwah 
( near Korah ) in the first weak of the same month. The following is a 
translation of this farman granted by Aurangzeb to Lakshmichand 


son of Shantidas. 
30 Jac., 1659. 


within six months of his accession. The victor in the Fratricidal 
War was anxious to win over to his side this powerful Jain family of 
Gujarat, especially as Dara, though in headlong flight, had not yet 
been captured. 

‘ In the name of God, the Compassionate and the Merciful.’ 
(Seal) Abu’l MuzaSht Muhiuddin Muhammad Aurangzeb Badshah 
Alamgir Ghazi Bahadur. 

‘Be it known to the mutasaddis (administrators) both of the 
present and the future of the Subah of Ahmadabad who are hopeful 
of the royal favour, that Lakshmichand, the son of Satidas Jawa- 
hari, has recently submitted, throi^h those who stand at the foot 
of the throne of the Khilafat, to the noblest, holiest and most 
exalted (majesty) that he has sums due from his gumashtas (agents) 
and several inhabitants of the said Subah, and that these bring 
forward false excuses as r^ards the payment of the same. He 
hopes that from the court of sovereignty the exalted order ma y be 
issued that they ( t. e., the officers) should help him in the recovery 
of the amounts due to him. 


' The world-ruling order which is obeyed by the universe is now 
issued fliat, provided the truth of his complaint is proved, they 
sbould help and assist him in the recovery of whatever is necessary 
as due to the applicant from those persons according to the 
documents and accounts, and they should so act that the money of 
the applicant should not be withheld by any one contrary to his 
accounts. They should consider this as urgent 
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' Written on the 16th of Jumad-ul-awwal of the first year of the 
august accession ( 30 January, 1659 ).’ 

We have now reached the last of the long series of the Shantidas 
Farmans. It was probably granted by Aurangzeb in the very last year 
of Shantidas’s life, for it is dated March 12, 1660, 


The last of the 
Sbanddas far- 
maoa, 


and was evidently intended to mark the Emperor’s 
appreciation of his services rendered during the War 
of the Succession. The contents are of unique 


interest as not only is Shantidas confirmed in the possession of 

the village, hill and temple of Palitana, including the grass and the 
timber on the hill, but the great jeweller now receives at the end of his 
career a further grant of the bill and temples of Girnar under Junagadh 
and of Abu under Sirohi as a special favour. The language of the 
farman, however, makes it clear that they are all given to him in trust 
for the use and worship of the Shravalc community. The document 
being one of those recently discovered, and not yet published, we give a 
full translation of the same. The language of the Toghra is to be noted 


for, instead of the usual full name and titles of the sovereign, we have 
an exhortation to the faithful to obey Allah and his Prophet— a 
departure from normal terminology quite in keeping with the character 
of this puritanical sovereign. 

‘ In the name of Allah, the compassionate and the merciful. 
( Toghra in vermilion ). ' O ye Faithful, obey God and obey the 
Prophet and those in authority from amongst you. 

Abu (Square lineal seal) ‘Abul Muzaffar Muhi-ud- 

^ Giroar to din Muhammad Aurangzeb Alamgir Badshah 

Shantidas, 12 . 

March, 1660. Ghazi. _ _ 

At this time the exalted Farman is issued 


that since Satidas Jawahari, son of Sahasbhai, of the Srawak 
community, has solicited and been hopeful for special favours, and 
has greatly helped the army during its march with provisions, and 
expects to be honoured with special rewards, therefore, the village 
( deh ) of Palitana, which is under the jurisdiction of Ahmadabad, 
and the hill of Palitana famous as Satrunja, and the temple on 
it, all these we give to the said Satidas Jawahari of the Srawak 
community. Further that the grass which grows there may be 
used for grazing fay the animals and cattle of the Srawak commu- 
nity ; and the timber and fuel which is to be found on the hill of 
Satrunja should belong to the Srawak community so that they 
may utilise these for whatever purpose they like. Whoever 
guards the hill of Satrunja and the temple should be entitled to the 
income of Palitana and they should continue in prayer for the 
maintenance of the eternal government. It is necessary that the 
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administrators and officers and the jagirdars and the karoris of the 
present and future should absolutely not allow any deviation or 
alteratbn in this- 

' Besides this, there is a mountain in Junagadh famous as 
Girnal { Girnar ) and there is another hill at Abnji under the 
jurisdiction of Sirohi. We give these two hills also to Satidas 
Jawahari of the Srawalc community as a special favour so that ha 
may be entirely satisfied. It is necessary for the officers that 
they should not allow auy one to interfere with these, and 
no one among the Rajas should obstruct him, and they should 
always help him as such action will bring ro}^l pleasure. 

‘ And they should not demand a new sanad every year and if 
anybody makes any claim about that village and the three hills 
which we have given to him he will be liable to the censure and 
curses of the people as well as of God. Another separate sanad 
has also been given to him. 

‘ Written on the tenth of Rajab in the Hijri year 1070 (March 
12. 1660).' 

This then is the last of the farmans hitherto known as secured 
by Shantidas from the Mughal Emperors. The eT^ict date of his death 
Death of Shanti ^ ^ “tatter of some difficulty. Here the Jain literary 
das, 1659. works, which are so valuable in many respects, come 

to our help, and we learn from the poem known as 
the Rajsagarsuri-Uiroanras composed in .Samvat 1722 (A.D. 1666) 
that the great Shantidas died in Samvat 1715^ which ended on October 
5, 1659 A.D. The Farmaa just described, however, is dated March 
12, 1660. This discrepancy cannot be satisfactorily explained until 
some further information comas to i^ht. It is, however, possible 
that the news of the great jeweller’s death did not reach the Mughal 
court until after the date of the issue of this farmau. 

As the date of Sbantidas’s birth is unknown, we can only form a 
rough idea of his age at the time of his death, but if we suppose that 
ha was at least twenty years of age at the time when 
pe^tauS'ki be installed the image of Mahasnath on the sacred 

Gujarat in his hill of Shatrunjaya in 16I2.13, he must have been 

about seventy years old at the time of his death. 
Judgii^ Iq' the high esteem in which he was held at the courts of 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan, and the facility with which he could secure 
sanads from one Imperial ruler after another, we must conclude that 


1. ct "tty anauta aHtkw 

yis ^ fbai anjit «ia' 

—Jain Aitiha^c Gurjar Kavya-saochaya. Ed. by Jinvijayaji, text, p. 58. 
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he was in many respects the foremost personality in Gujarat daring 
the first half of the 17th century outside the ranks of the Mughal 
hierarchy. Already in 1640, the Chintamani-prashasH describes him 
as ‘ well known at the court, with the royal favour indicated by the 
gift of many swift horses and fiery elephants, and an ornament to the 
city of Ahmadabad.’^ 


1. The celebrated French jeweller and traveller M. Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 
who was in Ahmadabad ten or twelve times during his many voyages to the East, 
relates in some detail a most absurd story about ‘ Che wife of a rich Banian 
merchant named Sbantidas,’ who was for long without a child, and who was 
McAile as the result of eating some fish on the advice of an attendant. Some 
time after, the husband died, and she gave birth to a posthumous child whose 
right to Inherit the father’s effects was denied by the relatives as she bad been 
mthouC any issue for over 15 years. The matter was taken to the Governor and, 
on the advice of the doctors, the intimacy of the child was established by the 
fact that, as expected by these experts, it smelled of fish when taken to the 
bath some days after the confinement! (Tavernier: Travels in India. Ed. 
by Ban. 1. 75-6). 



THREE FORGOTTEN PALLAVA KINGS 


When studying Paliava History we geaerally examine Pallava 
inscriptions only. Thus the names of three Pallava Kings have 
escaped the notice of the scholars, for they are only mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the Kadambas of Banavisi. These kings are called 
Napakkasa, ^antivarman, and CharjdadapcJa. Their history in connec- 
tion with the Kadamba Kings is as follows. 

During the second half of the fifth century — in 475 according to 
Mr. Moraes — there occurred a split in the Kadamba family. King 
^Intivarman seems to have died at about this time ; bis brothers, 
Kpshpavarman and Kumaravarman, declared themselves independent 
in Triparvata and Uchchangi respectively, instead of acknowledging 
Mfigsiavarman, their nephew as lawful king of BanavIsL Uchchan^ 
seems to have been the capital of the western province. 

The capital of the South was Triparvata. This city has changed 
its name twice at least. It was called Dorasamudra under the 
Hoysala kings. The Emperors of Vijayan^fara changed this denomi- 
nation into Halebi(}u, which is still the present name. It is situated in 
the Belur Taluqua of the Hasan District in the State of Mysore.' 

Krishpavarman I did not reign long at Triparvata, for he was 
already an old man when he ascended the throne, as he was the 
brother of the deceased King of Banavasi.’ Yet before his death 
his new kingdom suffered a tremendous set-back. An inscription found 
in the Devanagere Taluqua of the Mysore State informs us that the 
Pallava King Nanakkasa completely routed Kpshpavarman’s army. 
Furthermore the epigraph adds that Sivanandavarman “ whose country 
was thereby ruined, retired from the world after this battle, and betook 
himself to a forest wishing to live a life of penance, prayer and 
solitude."’ The authors who have studied these inscriptions do not 
agree as regards the identification of this ^ivanandavarman. Mr. 
Rice is of opimon that he is probably a younger son of Kpsbnavarman.* 
But Mr. Moraes contradicts this view, for Sivanandavarman is 
said to be of the AtrSya gotra, born in the 6oma-vaihJa while the 
Kadambas were of the Miaavya gotra and sons of Hariti. According 

1. Cf. Heras, Triparvata, K. H. R., I, pp. 13-18. 

2- Mr. Moraes, The Kadamba Kula. p. 15, chart, gives him five years, ftom 
475 to 480. 

3. £. C., XI. Dg. 161. 

4. Rice, Myeore and Coorg, pp. 24, 25. 
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to him Sivanandavarman may probably be a brother of Krisiuia- 
varman’s wife who is said to be " the daughter of Kaikgya”*, for 6iva- 
nandavarman himself was “ born also in the family of the Kslcayas.”* 
The opinion of Mr. Moraes seems to be the soundest one. A short 
phrase of the Devanagere inscription which has been overlooked hitherto 
seems to confirm this view. The inscription states that as a result of 
the battle with the Pallava army, Sivanandavarman’s country was ruined. 
His country was therefore different from the Kadamba country, as ha 
did not belong to the Kadamba family. He seems to have bean an 
independent ruler who had succeeded his father Kekaya. He may have 
been a brother of the Kadamba Queen. This proves that Nanakkasa 
fought against the combined farces of the Kadamba king Krishjjavar- 
T pan I and the KaikSya prince Sivanandavarman. 

The result of this victory of Napalckasa was two-fold ; first of all 
the Kaikeya territory seems to have been annexed to the Pallava 
kingdom, for the inscription avers that it was ruined and that its ruler 
took up sann^sa. As regards the Kadamba kingdom of Triparvata 
an annexation was not effected, but Krishpavarman II undoubtedly 
had to acknowledge the suzeraignty of the Pallavas, as the fact we are 
going to relate just now sufficiently proves. 

Kfishpavarman I bad two sons, Vishnuvarman and Dsvavarman. 
The latter is only known through the Dsvagiri plates issued by him in 
the time of his father.* The former succeeded him, but apparently 
an obstruction occurred before his enthronement. Probably, as Mr. 
Moraes suggests, " Mrig!4avarman or some other king of the elder 
branch of the Kadamba family tried to prevent Vishpuvarman’s 
succession to his father’s throne."* On this occasion his overlord 
the Pallava king, "installed him on bis throne,’’* probably by 
marching an army on Triparvata and even defeating the king of 
Banavasi ( though this is not mentioned in any epigraph ). Now this 
Pallava kipg who thus helps the branch of Triparvata is not called 
Nanakkasa, but ^antivarman. What was his relationship with 
Nanakkasa ? The epigraphioal records do not gpve the slightest hint 
to solve this problem. Yet the continuation of dealings with the 
Kadamba family of Triparvata makes one realise that ^antivarman 
must have been the successor of Napakkasa, aud in the ordinary 
course even his son. 

The Kadamba King of Banavasi, MrigsSavarman, could not stand 
such a humiliation and probably a few years later invaded the Pallava 

1. g. C.,V.B1. 121. 

2. £. C, 50, Dg. 161. Cf. Moraes, Tht Kadamba Rula, p. 41. 

3. Fleet, SartshU and Old Kanarsst Insoipiions, I. A.. VII, p. 34. 

4. Morae^c^. ctl., p. 41. 

5. iif. A le.. 1925, p. 28, 
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territory with such great success that as said in one of his copper- 
plate inscriptions, “ he was a very fire of destruction to the Palkvas.”^ 
The Pallava king defeated on this occasion is not mentioned. 
Probably he was the same ^intivarman, and even one may perhaps 
suspect that he was killed in this battle, for the Palkva king whom we 
find assodated with the Kadamba King of Triparvata shortly after- 
wards is not Santivarman any more. 

Before this event took place, two kings had succeeded to the 
throne of Banavasi. At the time of MpgS^avarman’s death, his son 
Ravivarman seems to have been very young. Accordu^ly Mpgs4a- 
varman’s cousin, Mandhatrivarman, the son of KumSravarman of 
Uchchar^i, took possession of the throne of Banavasi, which he did not 
fill up for very long. After his death, the young Ravivarman 
succeeded. 

It was probably then that Vishpuvarman, the Triparvata king, 
attacked the kingdom of Banavasi, hoping perhaps, that the young king 
would not be able to defend his own throne and thus he would be able 
to take possession of the whole Kadamba kingdom. Vishpuvarman 
was naturally helped in this enterprise by his ally the Palkva King. 
The ktter is called Cha^Kjadap^a and is styled “ the Lord of KSichl 
This war ended in a tremendous disaster for the allies. Ravivarman 
“ skin Sri Vishpuvarman and other kings '' and “ uprooted Chanda- 
dapda, the lord of KSKchi.”® 

As regards this king Cliapdadapda we find ourselves in the same 
difficulty as in the previous case. His rektionship with 6antivarman 
is not given. Yet he seems to be bis successor and most likely even 
his son, as he continnes the rektions of the two previous kings with 
the Triparvata rulers. Thus wo may draw the following pedigree 
with the greatest possibility of attaining the real state of relationship 
among these three kings. 


Napakkasa 

^Intivarman 

I 

Chandadanda. 


Now, who were these three kings ? In all the series of Palkva 
inscriptions one does not come across kings bearing such names. Mr. 
Moraes thinks that Napakkisa might belong "to one of the many bran- 
ches of the Palkvas, whose inscriptions have not come down to us ”.® 


1. Fleet, 5Sj»sfeH< and Old Kanarese [nscnt>&MS, I. A., VI, p, 25. 

2. IbU, p. 30. 

3. Moraes, op. of., p, 40. 
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It vras common opinion among authors of Pallava History a few 
years ago. that there had been petty dynasties of Pallava kings all over 
Top^mandala. Yet, after the publication of my Pallava Gsnealogy 
the existence of such dynasties does not seem very probable. In any 
case, r bgtiHadaprja. is called “ the lord of KaSlchi ” in the inscription, 
and since the other two seem to be his ancestors and immediate 
predecessors, they also must have been ruling, from KarJehi. Moreover 
their power and influence extending to South KarpataJea evidently 
shows that they were not petty chiefs, but rulers of a vast and 
resourceful kingdom. 

It may be supposed that the three names given in the inscriptions 
of the Tfg/iflrrihaei ate Only synonyms with the Kings referred to by 
other in the Pallava epigraphs. It is well known that the 

Pallava kings had several titlas and they used them indifferently in the 
inscriptions. Yet there is not a single synonym of the Pallava Irings 
known to us through Pallava inscriptions similar to these names of the 
Kadamba inscriptions. On the other hand though NapakkSsa and 
Chapi^anda sound like titles, Santivorman seems to be the real name of 
the king, as much as Buddhavarman or MahSndravarman. Hence the 
best way to identify these kings and to trace their place in Pallava 
history, will be the comparative chronology of the Pallava and Kadam- 
ba dynasties. 

Fortunately we have a point of contact, of uncontrovertible 
certainty, between these two Dynasties. The Aihole inscription of 
Pulikgsi II narrates this king’s attack against Kanchi, and the extinc- 
tion of the Kadamba Dynasty of Banavasi as two actions of the same 
campaign. Hence the Kadamba King dethroned by Pulikssi was 
contemporary with the Pallava King that fought with PulikBsi round 
the walls of Kailchipura. This king by common accord of the scholars 
was Mahfndravarman I.' Therefore, we shall be able to draw the 
follcwir® table chronologically arranged, from the time of the first 
conquest of Kailcbi by Vijaya-Skandavarman “= Kumaravishnu, down 
to the fall of BanavSsi.® 


1. Cf . Heias, in Ptiktva Hislory, pp. 31-33. 

2. For the Kadamba chronology I accept the dates of Moraes, op. ctt., p. 15, 
chart. The Pallava dates are from Heras, op. cit., pp. 22-33. 62-65- I have 
followed the general rule of giving 25 years of rule to each king, excepting a few 
cases in which for special reasons more or few years have been granted. Thus 
MahSndravaimaii I seems to have had a very long reign, as he left so many 
caves carved by him all over his vast kingdom. While on the other hand, 
Simhavarman n could not have had such a long reign for he succeeded to the 
throne after the death of his coudn Nandlvarman 1. Hence he has been given 
18 years only. 
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years Kadaniba History 


Pallava History 


325 


331 


334 Mayura^mao goes to 

K^cbl to learc Sanskrit lore. 
345 Begioning of Mayuraiar- 

mait's reign in Kuntala. 

358 ... 


370 Death of Mayuralarman. 
Kangavarman succeeds him. 

388 ... 

395 Death of Kafigavarman. Ba- 
ghiratha succeeds him. 

412 ... 

420 Death of Baghlratha. Ragha 
succeeds him. 

430 Death of Ragbu. KSkustha- 
vatman succeeds him. 

437 


450 Death of Kakusthavarman. 

^liitivarman succeeds him. 
467 


475 Death of ^antivarman of 
Danavasi. MrigSSavarman 
succeeds him. Krishuavarman 
I proclaims himself indepen- 
dent at Triparvata. 


First conquest of KaSchl by 
Vi jay a - Skandavatman = 
Kumaravishnu in the time of 
bis father, Skanda^shya. 

Death of Skandaiishya. Vija- 
ya • Skandavaxman = KumSra- 
Vishnu succeeds him. 


Death of Vijaya-Skandavar- 
man =* Kum5ravishnu. Bud- 
dhavarman succeeds him. 


Death of Buddhavarman. Vira* 
varman succeeds him. 


Death of Viravarman. Skan- 
davarman II succeeds him. 


Death of Skandavarman II in 
^ndhradsfa, Simhavarman I 
succeeds him. 


Death of Simhavarman I in 
AndbradS^ Visbnugopa suc- 
ceeds him. 
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Years Kadamha History Pallava History. 

478 Probable date of Kvishpavar- HanakUdsa defeats Krish^- 
man’s defeat by the Pallava varman I. 

Ka^kasa. 

480 Death of Kfishpavarnian I 
of Triparvata. Difficulties 
put to his son before succes- 
sion. Interregr^um. 

485 Vishpuvarman, Krishpavar- ^antivarman enthrows Vish- 
man I’s son, is enthroned by nuvarman at Triparvata. 
Santivarman Pallava at Tri- 
parvata. 

490 Death of MfigSiavarman of 
Banavisi. Mandhatrivarman 
succeeds him. 

492 ... ... ... DeathofVishpugopainAndhra- 

dfi^a. Skandavarman III suc- 
ceeds him. 

497 Death of Mandhatrivarman 
of BanavSsi. Kavivarman 
succeeds him. 

498 Kavivarman slays Vishpu- Cha^adan^'^ is defeated hy 
varman of Triparvata on the Ravtvarman of Banav^i. 
battleSeld and defeats Chap- 

dadapda, the Lord of K^cbi 
Beginning of reign of Simba- 
varman of Triparvata. 

517 ... ... ... Death of Skandavarman Til 

in Andhrade^ Nandivarman 
I succeeds him. 

537 Death of Kavivarman of 
Banavasi. Harivarman suc- 
ceeds him. 

540 Death of Simhavarman of 
Triparvata. Krispavaiman II 
sDcceeds him. 

542 ... ... ... Death of Nandivarman I in 

Andhrads^. Siihhavarman II 
succeeds him. 
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Years Kadamba History 

547 Krish^iavarraan II of Tri- 
parvata succeeds to the whole 
Kadamba kingdom at the 
death of Harivarmao of Ba- 
□avasi. 

550 


555 

565 Death of Kfishnavarman II. 

Ajavarmao succeeds him. 

575 

606 Death of Ajavarman. 

Boghivarman succeeds him. 

610 End of Boghivaiman’s reign 
and of the Kadamba dynasty 
defeated by PulikeSi II. 

The result of this chronological comparison between the Kadamba 
kings and the Pallava kings is most amazing. For the three Pallava 
kings who Interfered .in Kadamba affairs happen, according to our 
calculation, to be contemporaries with the Pallava kings that ruled 

over AndbradS^a during the so-called Choja iftterregnwn. Thus : 

Napakkasa contemporary with Vishnugopa; 

^antivarman „ „ Vishpugopa; 

Cbandadapda „ „ Skandavarman III.^ 

1. Just when this paper was going to the press, an article by Pandit Lochan 
Prasad Pandeya of great interest reached my hands. The Pandit when compar- 
ing the inscriptions of the Fallavas, of the Vikatakas and of the early Kadambas 
paleographically, fully agrees with the above chronology. According to him the 
period occupied by the Kadamba Kings, Krishnavarman I, Vishnuvannan and 
Ravivarman— with whom the three forgotten Pallava kings had dealings— coin- 
cides with the period of the rule of Skandavarman II, Simhavarman I, 
VisbnugCpa, Skandavarman III, Nandivarman 1 and Sirhhavarman n, that 
were the Pallava Kings who ruled from Andhrad^a. Even the dates given by the 
Pandit roughly agree with the above dates. The period of interregnum accord- 
ing to him ends in 550, that is the date of Sithliavannan It's death and beginning 
of the reign of SL-hhavishnu, according to the above chronology. The b^lnning 
of this period of is the only point in which the Pandit differs, for 

while the Pandit assigns the period 450475 to the reign of Skandavarman II, 
the above chronc^ogy gives the period 412-437. Cf. Pandeya, The Box-headed 
Characters in use in Makakosala, 1933, p. 25. 


Pallava History 


Death of Sihihavarmaxi II in 
AndhradSia. Siriiliavishtiu 
succeeds him. 

Second conquest of KaSchi by 
Siii:havisbpa. 


Death of Simhavishpu. Mah5n- 
dravaiman I succeeds him. 


Battle between MahSadravat- 
man T and Pulik44i II. 
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Is this a sufficient reason to identify these three kings with those 
rulers of AndhradS^a ? Such identification would not be warranted : — 

1st. For the fact that they lived at the same time does not 
guarantee that the two persons are one and the same, especially 
having such different names. 

2nd. For two of these kings, Nanakkasa and Santivarman 
appear to be contemporary with Vish^ugopa. If both are identi- 
fied with the latter, they would also be one and the same person, 
their names being so different. 

3rd. One of these kings, Chapdadantja is called " the lord of 
KSRchl ”, and the other two, who seem to be bis predecessors, 
would also be ruling from that dty ; while neither Vishpugopa nor 
Skandavarman III ruled from Kaflchl, but in AnclhradB^ only. 
Wbo, therefore, were these three kings ? 

The span of time during which the Pallava kings issued grants 
from AndhradSSa till the conquest of the Chola country by Simha- 
vishtiu has always been a puzzle to the Pallava historians. The Pallava 
rulers have left Kwlchipura, they issue their grants from and apparently 
in Andhradc&i. What was the reason of the abandonment of their 
capital and of this retreat to the northern part of their kingdom ? 

In order to solve this problem, some authors, among them the 
present writer,* have recurred to a Choja interregnutn, which is not 
warranted at all by any contemporary evidence. They supposed that 
the Cholas, from whom the city had been conquered by Vijaya- 
Skandavarman = Kumlravisbpu’, had wrested it j^ain from the 
hanHa of the Pallavas and had kept it till finally Siiiihavishpu con- 
quered the whole country of the Cholas® and KatEchl with it. 

Mr. Gopalan, besides emphasizing the fact that no inscription 
speaks of this Chola occupation, raises serious objections against it.* 

The appearance of these three Pallava kings precisely at this 
moment of Pallava history is the real explanation of this difficulty. 
They are three kings, who ruled from KSlchi — one of them beyond 
doubt, the other two most likely — when the kings of the main line bad 
abandoned this city and were ruling from AndhradS§a. They belonged 
therefore, to a side branch of the family who had dispossessed the main 
one of their capital KaSchlpura and were ruling from this city most 
successfully — at least in the begmning— as their intervention in the 
Kadamba kingdom discloses. 

1. Ci. Heras, Studies in Piiiaea IG^ory, p 18. 

2. Cf. Ibid., pp, 9-16. 

3. S. /. n, pp. 550 and 356. 

4. Gopalan, History of the Fdiavas cf Kan(M, pp. 64-65. 
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Was the first of these three kings, Napakkasa, the one- that dis- 
possessed Skandavarman II, (the first king we find ruling in AndhradSSa), 
of his capital ? We have no evidence to reply to this question with full 
certainty, but if our calculations are correct, there is no need of placing 
any other king before him. Skandavarman II died in exile in absut 437. 
He seems to have suffered the humiliation of losing K3j!chl in bis old 
age, for he Issued the Orogodu plates A from Tamprlpa,* while his 
second son, Vishnugopa, was old enough to issue the Uruvapalli plates 
from Palakkada, almost at the same time.* Therefore we may place 
the conquest of KaFichi by NanalrkSsa round the year 435. Now the 
same Napakkasa appears defeating Krishpavarman I of Triparvata in 
478, t. e., 43 years later ; after which he died soon, for seven years 
after, in 485, we hear of his successor, ^antivarman. Therefore, 
supposing that he was 30 when he rose against Skandavarman II, he 
was only 73 when he defeated the king of Triparvata. This supposes 
a reign of 43 or 45 years. We hear of such long reigns occasionally, 
even in Pallava history. Nandivarman Pallavamalla ruled for 65 years.* 

What was Napakkasa’s relationship with Skandavarman II ? His 
long reign after the conquest of KlFicliI does not allow us to suggest that 
he was Skanda^’arman’8 brother. For then he would have been of a ripe 
age at the time of the conquest, and could not have lived 43 years after 
that event. His young age at the time of the conquest of K^chi forces 
ns to suppose that he belonged to a later generation. We cannot 
imagine that he %va8 the son of Skandavarman, for such a conduct of a 
son towards his father cannot be presupposed until it is well sub- 
stantiated. He may have been a nephew of Skandavarman, a son of 
one of bis brothers. 

^Vhat was the reason and the occasion of this rising ? The ultimate 
reason of all risings is ambition, but on this occasion perhaps the cause 
of this rising was a nobler one. It was Skandavarman II whose sou, 
Vishpugopa, was defeated by Saraudra Gupta*. Since Skandavarman 
was dispossessed of KaFichi towards the end of his reign, the defeat had 
to occur during the life time of Skandavarman, for the inscription <- a 11 n 
Vishpugopa “ Vishnugopa of KaRclii ”. Now two consequences may be 
derived from this fact : 

1st. That Skandavarman was not a war-like monarch, since at 
the approach of the enemy, he sent his son only to fight him, he 
himself remaining under his palace shelter. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

p.13. 


E.r.,XV, pp, 249-252, 

I. A., V, p. 50. 

666 of 1922. 

AUahabad Pillar InECriptiou of Satnudra Gupa. Fleet. Gupta Inscriptmis, 
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2. That Vishni^opa’s defeat raised much feeling among the sub- 
jects E^inst him and his father. 

Nariakkasa may have been the leader of this patriotic movement, 
as he finally succeeded in defeating those two persons, unworthy to 
occupy the throne of KSSchi. 

This victory proves that Nanakkasa was a worthy scion of the 
Pallava family and was undoubtedly the cause of enthusiastic support 
received from the whole nation. It was not strange, therefore, that he 
could lead his victorious army as far as Triparvata and could establish 
his influence there so firmly as to last three generations. 

From the time of the intervention of the third of these kings, 
riian^jadanda , in Kadamba affairs till the return of the main line of the 
Pallavas to their traditional capital, — an event that seems to have talcon 
place in the time of Simhavishpu — there is a gap of 57 years that 
would admit another king. Is there any likelihood of his existence ? 
We do not dare to give a definite reply to this question. Yet, we may 
draw attention to that fact that between the victory of Napakkasa over 
Ktishttavarman I of Triparvata and the defeat of Chapdadap^ by 
Ravivarman, only 20 years elapsed. Hence the reign of ^antivarman 
that must be placed between these two dates must not in ordinary cir* 
cumstancas have exceeded 15 years. This proves that this king died 
relatively young, and that his son, Chaptjadapda, ascended the throne at 
a very early age. Hence he conld very easily reign 57 years. 

We have no information at all about the end of Chanqiadanda’s 
rule. But the fact that the reconquest of KlEJchi is not mentioned at all 
in Pallava inscriptions, not even referring to Simhavishpu, whose wars 
agmnst several kings are twice mentioned,^ seems to suggest that 
Kailchi was actually not recovered by conquest, but by a peaceful pos- 
session of it. This implies that Chapdadapda might have died child- 
less, and that consequently the main line of the family whose represent- 
ative was then Simhavishpu, was again recalled to guide the destinies 
of the kingdom. This extraordinary turn of fortune was undoubtedly 
the cause of victorious campaigns. When he found himself again on 
the throne of his ancestors, at the head of such a vast kingdom, he felt 
courteous enough to enlarge bis territories with that success which is 
well known to all. 

1. Cf . VSlOrpalaiyam plates of Nandivarman m, S. S. I, IT, p. 510 ; Katakudi 
plates of NandivarmanPaUavamalla. JUS., p. 356. la the supposition that the 
ChSlae were in the possession of I^cl^ I considered the conquest of Kaachl 
included In the general phrase of the VSlflrpalaiyam plates referring to Simha- 
vlshpu : “ He quickly seised the country of the Cholas ’’ Cf. Heraa, eif., pp. 
19*21. Now ^nce we know that the ChSla mUrregnum did rot take plac& it is 
evident that the reconquest of KaflcM by the main line of the Pallavas is not re- 
ferred to at all in the epigraphs. 
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Accordingly the order of events with tentative dates may be given 
as follows : — 

412. Skandavarman II succeeds to the throne of KaBchl. 

435. Nanakkasa succeeds in defeating Skandavarman II and tak- 
ing possession of Kailchi. 

437. Death of Skandavarman II in Andhrads^ Simhavarman I 
succeeds him. 

467. Death of Simhavarman in Sndhradsia. Vishnugopa suc- 
ceeds him. 

478. Nanakkasa defeats Kpshnavarman I of Triparvata. 

480. Death of Nanakkasa of KaSchi. ^antivarman succeeds 
him. 

485. 6antivarman of Kailchi enthrones Vish^uvarman of 
Triparvata. 

492. Death of Vishnngopa in AndhradS^. Skandavarman III 
succeeds him. 

495. Death of ^antivarman of KSlchi. Chapdadapda succeeds 
him. 

497. Chapdadapda of KSichi is defeated by Ravivarman of 
Bana-v^L 

517. Death of Skandavarman III in Andhiads^. Nandivarman I 
succeeds him. 

542. Death of Nandivarman 1 in AndhradS^a. Siinhavarman II 
succeeds him. 

550. Death of Siinhavarman II in AndhradS^. Sirhhavishpu 
succeeds him. 

555. ChapdAdapda of K^chl dies childless. Simhavisbpn suc- 
ceeds to the whole kingdom. 


H. Hehas, S; J. 



DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL IDEAS IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE MARATHAS* 

(a) B-om 1750 io 1761. 

The Minister supersedes the Monarch, 

Shahu, the last of the de facto sovereigns of the Marathas died on 
15th December 17+9. With him virtually ended the rule of the 
Bhonsale monarchy. After an initial struggie of some five years, 
Shahu could settle down in the peaceful possession of only a few 
square miles. The Mt^hal grant of Swarajya was yet to be effective 
by the strength of bis sword. Fortunate in his assistants, especially 
in his Peshwa, Balaji Vishwanath and the Commander-in-Chief, 
Dhanaji Jadhavrao, he soon regained his rightful possessions. His 
second Peshwa, Bajirao I, was impatient for expansion in the North. 
His third Peshwa, Nanasaheb, was equally efficient, and Shahu after a 
long and happy reign of about 40 years, died the master of an exteu- 
sive territory and the Suzereign of scores of sardars, capable of 
mobilising lakhs of soldiers on the battle-field. 

Shahu enjoyed real power in his life-time. He dictated policies, 
directed campaigns, threatened^ and effected dismissals^ of Peshwos, 
and tried to control the contending factions among his powerful 
servants, including the Astapradhans. And though, Shahu was some- 
what partial to the Peshwa against the established convention, he did 
nothing intentionally that would injure the constitutional position of 
the rest of his conncil of eight. 

Bat the circumstances conspired against the absolute preservation 
of the conventions of old. The hereditary priudpls rendered the choice 
of capable persons generally impossible. The extraordinary exception 
in the case of the Peshwa's family transferred much of the important 
state-business and the monarch’s confidence to him by the process of 
natural selection. Consequently the serviceable convention of the 
superiority of the Peshwa over the others was being developed in the 
very lifetime of Shahu. The power and partiality of the king re- 
inforced the developing strength of the Peshwa. Shahu thus may be 


* This article is a chapter from a thesis on the Social Ufe and Manners 
in Maharashtra from 1760-1800, which was submitted in 1928 by Mr, D. V. Kale 
for the d^ee of Master of Arts. 

1. Rajwade, VI, p. 16. 

2 . Sardesai, n, p. 109. 
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compared to the Georges in England, with this differenoe that it was 
the non-intervention of the latter and not active support as in the case 
of Shahu, that raised the importance of the Prime Minister in England. 

The crowning point was soon reached. Shahu a little time before 
his death and under peculiar circumstances^ had to hand over the 
supreme power of the kingdom to the Peshwa, Balaji Bajirao.* Two 
notes in Shahu’s own handwriting contain this transfer of power. It 
is remarkable that the only document or documents of any constitu- 
tional importance in the Maratha administration should be written 
under such circumstances and should be so mucli an object of contro- 
versy. That they created a new power in the land ( the only power, 
owing its authority to a written document ) cannot be denied. The 
notes raised the first servant of the state into its autocratic master. 

The fact of the rise of a power based upon a written document 
need not deceive us of the real nature of the situation. The document 
was the expressed will of a despot who could presume to bind the whole 
of the posterity by his order. To speak in the language of the con- 
stitutional practice of the day, it was the duty of the Peshwa to obey 
the order of his sovereign. 

Whatever may be the nature of the effected change and its 
sanction, it is certain that the chaise was fraught with immense 
consequences. Before 1750, the Peshwa was merely an executive 
officer of the King. In one important matter, at least, the liberty of 
action of the Peshwa was conaderably limited by Shahu. Shahu's 
regard for the power at Dehli imposed a limitation on Bajirao I’s zeal 
for expansion.® He created obstacles in Bajirao’s way when he pro- 
posed to invade Mogal territory.* Shahu seemed to relent even 
towards the Nizam probably because ha was the Subhedar of the Dehli 
Emperor. To this extent Shaliu, as the head of the Maratha kingdom, 
seems to have swerved from the original ideal® of independence. The 
Peshwa had to own allegiance to the king and was guided in every 
matter by Shahu’s susceptibilities, whatever his own ideas might be as 
to the ideal of ‘ Maharashtra Dharma 

Shahu’s death and the two notes in his hand-writing removed any 
check on the Peshwa's action. And the directir-e and the executive 
power, the statesman and the Commander-in-Chief. the diplojnatic 
and the military authority again combined, after they had been separa- 
ted for the last 36 years. Whether as a result of the consciousness of 
the new power, or being forced by circumstances, we see the Peshwa, 

1. Sardesal, H, p. 119 it^ra. 

2. liihas Sangr. Sph4. IV, p. 15. 

3. Bharatavarsha Shahu Bakhar, pp, 81-82. 

4. Sardesai, I, p. 163. 

5. Sardesai. Main Current, n. <39. 
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in his own name and ihrou^h the instrumentality of his sardars, 
undertaking the high responsibility of administering the Emperor’s 
possessions and protecting them against a foreigner like Abdali.^ 

But in all his ambitious schemes the Peshwa had to depend upon 
his own unaided resources. The rest of the Ashtapradhans were by no 
means interested in his schemes of expansion. The power and the 
prestige of Shahu, which effectively curbed the forces of opposition, had 
now disappeared. And a great part of Balaji Bajirao’s time and 
energy was wasted in making himself secure in his position by being 
feared if not respected by his former colleagues. The blunder of crush- 
ing the Angres in 1756 and the neglect to .support the Bhonsale’s 
rlnim in Becgal were but the unfortunate offshoots of the policy 
dictated by that supreme need of the situation. 

The unification of the supreme command was not, however, with- 
out its benevolent results. The vigorous policy of the Peshwa 
on all sides, soon convinced the statesmen in the adjoining kingdoms 
that the Marathas aspired to the mastery of India. And however 
seriously the affairs in the north might have been bungled, on account 
of the unhappy choice of Raghunathrao to initiate policies in the north 
or the culpable neglect of composing differences between the Sbinde and 
the Holkar, there was no doubt in the minds of responsible persons 
that Fanipat was undertaken by the Peshwa to strike once for all, for 
the mastery of the Empire- 

To a certain extent the period of eleven years is a unity charac- 
terised by the supreme fact of the unfettered activity of the Peshwa. 
His efficient administration subdued all opposition to his power from 
within. A favourable result at Fanipat would have stiil raised his 
prestige, both in the Maratha Mandala and the whole of India. The 
forces of opposition which were only suppressed for some time would 
have been completely destroyed and a fruitful peace would have 
followed. But Fanipat spelt ruin to all developments which would 
have been constitutionally so very significant. 

Innumerable things required improvement at the hands of a 
powerful central authority among the Marathas. Shahu's injunctions 
against expansion towards Delhi was not the only impediment to the 
growth of the Maxatha power. His notes had imposed still more 
strange restrictions on the Peshwa. He was expected to continue all 
the thousand and one watans, which the exigencies of the precarious 
times of Rajaram and Shahu himself had rendered necessary. 

Any power which wanted a tolerable kind of political expansion 
and development could not for a moment afford to harbour such seed- 
beds of inaction and stagnation. The powerful central authority ought 


1. Rajwade,!, p. 1. 
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to have freely applied the scissors to this kind of wasteful claims upon 
the state treasury and a useless check on the manpower, and free 
development of the country. But the set-back at Panipat arrested con- 
stitutional development o f any kind. The whole thing remained a stale- 
mate at the stage it was left by the confused orders of a bewildered 
benevolent despot Wiatever may be the significance of the battle of 
Panipat from the point of viev.' of the Maratha Empire as a whole, 
whether it be termed a horrid disaster or only the scene of suppressed 
ambitiou or taken to be an event of no serious importance, it is certain 
that it reduced the chances of a better administrative system being 
developed under the Maratha state. 

(b) From 1761 to 1773. 

Rapid Grofvth of Individttali$m. 

Constitutionally the second period comes to an abrupt close at 
the death of kladbavrao I, but may be extended to the deplorable 
murder of the boy-Peshwa, Narayan Ballal, in 1773, for no other 
reason than that the latter’s short reign provided no scope for any deve- 
lopmeot which can be independently noted. 

Balaji Bajirao, for reasons which can be easily imagined, roused 
opposition to his power and personality, on all sides. To the very large 
number of his opponents, therefore, the result of Panipat was significant. 
They took it to imply as if he stood his trial at Panipat and failed. 
Id tlie more tangible world of facts, the Peshwa lost his army, wealth 
and prestige Panipat. His successor was a mere boy. And this 
was considered to be a very fit opportunity for both the internal and 
external forces of opposition to raise their beads. Some idea of the 
heavy work that confronted the young Peshwa, can be formed from the 
list 0 ^ wars and their frequency, during the short reign of eleven years, 
of Madhavcao Ballal. The record of Maratha aebievoments which is 
otherwise very bright in other respects, was marred by two civil wars 
in 1762 and 1768, both between members of the same family, between 
Raghuiiathrao the uncle and Madhavrao 1. The old divisions which had 
been somewhat suppressed by Nanasaheb Peshwa were again raked up 
and received a new lease of life. The battle of Eakshasbhuvan might 
be considered to be a civil war in all but name. It was the strength of 
Maratha sardars like the Pratinidhi and Gopalrao Patwardhan that had 
encouraged the Niaam to attack the Peshwa. Persons were so ex- 
asperated against each other and had been blind to the interests of the 
Maratha state as an entity. They had possibly no idea of a unity of any 
kbd. Such a time was in no way helpful to developing healthy con- 
stitutional usages. And the inclinations of the Maratha sardars, which 
were originally to^vards individualism were shortsi^tedly encouraged by 
the saranjam system and developed by the policy and notes of Shahu. 
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They were further enhanced by the removal of a kingly power, which 
legitimately controlled them before and which they now readily 
considered to be extinct. The action of the Pesbwa Balaji Bajirao, 
him.gfiH gave countenance to the same view. He was forced, in the face 
of constant opposition, to guide his policy more as an independent 
person rather than as the head of a constituted empire. The mentality 
of the people was never in favour of respecting constitutional or 
other fictions and they recognised only actualities. And these were 
obvtously s^ainst any unity of control. 

It must be said, however, that it was the forceful personality and 
the military forces at the command of the Peshwa that maintained the 
unity of the Empire and the prestige of the Peshwa. Though the 
house of the Peshwa was divided against itself there was strength 
enough in its various constituents, which could be effective against 
Hiffarftnt enemies, if singly confronted. Fortunately for the Peshwas 
their enemies did not seelc to combine among themselves. The striking 
success in the north, by which the Marathas became the protectors of 
the Emperor Shah Allam of Dehli and reinstated him in his throne 
(25-12-1771), was partly due to the weakness that reigned there and 
the unwillingness of the English to undertake any risk just at that 
moment.^ 

But the forces that opposed peaceful development were powerful 
and varied. There was no respite allowed to the Peshwa who was 
harassed throughout his life. Perhaps it might have been too early, to 
attempt any re-establishment or renovations, immediately after Panipat. 
Again Madhavrao I was granted a short life. He died in 1772 and had 
no time to do anything else than re-introduce some kind of honesty and 
accuracy in accounts, with a view to increase the efficiency of the 
administration. 

He was succeeded by his younger brother. It is a pity that he did 
not enjoy his office for more than a few months. No constitutional 
development of any kind was possible under him and he died at the 
cruel hands of the Gardies employed by the nefarious agents of Raghu- 
nathrao. He died a victim to the family dissensions which his elder 
brother could control only by waging two civil wars. The atrocious 
crime of the Gardies was typical of the loss of respect, in the minds of 
the servants, for the representative head of the political power in the 
land. 

(c) F^om 1773 to 1796. 

Breakdown ctfthe Shot Hegemony : The Oligarchy of Service. 

Though his uneventful life closed so abruptly, Narayanrao’s 
death was more fruitful in the constituttonai development of the 


1. Kaifiyat Yadi etc., p. 159. 
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Maratha state, thaa even the very able reign of bis more capable 
brother. The murder of a ruling officer by the hand of the assassin, in 
the interests of another claimant for the office, was extraordinary in 
the bloodless career of tlie Bhat family and revolting to the feelings of 
the ordinary man. The remonstrating letter of the Brahmin in Poona 
and the open defiance of Ramshastri Prabhune were only particular 
instances of the universal resentment that was roused against Kaghu- 
nathrao. 

The height of the crime made Raghoba’s dearest friends like 
Sakharam Bapu desert him and the perpetrator of the deed could not 
be willingly received as a ruler, e\’en in a land, where power was con- 
sidered to be conferred by the grace of God. Cold politics transferred 
power to the perpetrator of the murder. But warm sentiment re- 
treated its steps and organised opposition. What is democracy but an 
organisation where popular sentiment gives a tone to the prescribed 
course of constitutional politics ? If this be the expression of the inner 
meaning of democracy, we may consider it to have had its short day of 
currency even in Maharashtra. 

But there were important liraitatious and a considerable difference 
in form. The power of the ' Barbhais ’ was not constituted iu the 
name of the people, but only to protect the interests of the infant 
in the womb of the widow of the murdered Peshwa. The pro- 
per line of succession was respected and the despotic power of the 
reignii® authority was never questioned. The justification for their 
bonding themselves together was not that they wanted to oppose con- 
stituted despotism, but that they wanted to see that the proper heredi- 
tary rights of the legitimate heir were not violated by the usurper. It 
was on the claims of moral justice that they laid emphasis, not on the 
absolute rights of their feUowmen as subjects. 

But even this much was an unparalleled advance in the political 
ideas of the people. The Barbhais may be called a convention cabi- 
net, a council of regency and a council constituted on the inde- 
pendent initiath-e of the councillors themselves. Some of the 
highest officers of the state felt themselves called upon to con- 
cern themselves in state affairs. This shows the great change effected 
in the originally passive, indifferent or extremely selfish and self-seeking 
mentality of the people. This change was no doubt due to the people’s 
familiarity with the political problems of the last sixty years. 

The Barbhais conducted themselves very admirably throughout the 
early operations of their regime. Statesmanship and military abilities 
thoi^h distributed among different individuals, now combined in what 
they considered to be the interests of the kingdom. Insignia of Peshwa- 
ship were soon secured for the infant Peshwa and the dowager Bai 
was given all possible importance in the conduct of the business 
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of the State. The Karbharis issued the orders iu the name of the infant 
or the dowager and the soldiers showed the good sense” to obey them 
and carried a leaderless war with the usurper to a successful end. 

It was the good sense of the Karbharis that prevailed. Under 
any Mahomedan state, there would have been no end to the intrigues 
and assassinations and conspiracies that might have been started and 
carried to any length. The Karbharis might have usurped the sceptre 
themselves or the military sardars might have won authority by the 
strength of their arms. But any absence of extravagant greed or 
rapaciousness speaks volumes of the personal excellence and the superior 
morals of the Barbhais and the Maratbas in general, compared 
with any other Indian rulers of the day. But this unusual experiment 
was destined to fail, inasmuch as it did not retain its form of 
‘administration by discussion’ for very long. And soon the whole 
thing resolved itself into the domination of individuals. The two 
Karbharis— Sakharam Bapu and Nana Fadnis, stepped into the shoes 
of the Peshwa and wielded the power and authority of that figurehead. 

The Peshwa, who was but an infant, was altogether out of the 
question, though the tradition of his chiefship was maintained in form. 
It is indeed creditable to the good sense and loyalty of the people that 
the name and prestige of the Maratha kingdom was maintained intact, 
even when the titular head was a mere child. But the credit shall 
have to be given to the ability of the Karbharis, who worked with a 
selfless zeal. Gradoally the two Karbharis became prominent and 
conducted the business as long as and as far as two such able 
persons conld pull on together. 

The joint rule of Sakharam Bapu and Nana Fadnis and Moroba 
Dada (as the third of them for soma days ), was in itself an unprece- 
dented thii^. It ended with the imprisonment of Sakharam Bapu on 
a charge of treachery in the first war with the English. And later 
Nana Fadnis alone wielded the power of the Peshwa for about fifteen 
years. 

It is remarkable how during this period of the rule of the Kar- 
bharis, they co-operated under compulsion and not by willing agreement. 
It was the mutual fear of the rivals’ machinations that kept them to- 
gether. Though the council of regency owed its origin to the genius of the 
Marathas, the deteuls of administration including the methods of dealing 
with undesirable rivals were copied from the Mahomedans. There was 
no safety valve provided ^inst disagreement, such as the quiet retire- 
ment of the one or the other. And imprisonment of the opponent or 
involving him in a treacherous business or detecting anything that 
would justify his removal was the only course feasible under the cir- 
cumstances. Nobody of file Karbharis would willingly retire from 
the enforced co-operation. Napa Fadnis would not pare to enfust the 
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business to Sakharam Bapu alone, nor would Bapu abstain from inde- 
pendent dealings without Nana’s knowledge. Every one cherished the 
ambition of securii® undivided control of the whole a£^r himself. 

Nana Fadnis represented only the statesmanship of the Maratha 
Empire. He had to depend for military aid upon the sardars, who 
were tiie servants of the Peshwa. They habitually obeyed the orders of 
the Peshwa, given through Nana Fadms and were content to serve the 
Empire according to their own whims. From 1774, therefore, the 
whole of the Maratha state was run by the able servants of the state, 
». e,, by an oligarchy of service if we may call it so. The generality of the 
people might not have been able to conceive the essence of such things. 
The Sardars and the politically minded people, however, could not but 
be conscious of this immense change. The most powerful, ambitious 
and shrewd of them, Mahadji Shinde, who indeed rendered yeoman’s 
service to the cause of the Maratha empire by re-establishing the Mara- 
tha power in the north in all its former glory and more, began to seek 
scope for bis restless energy and ambition in the south as well. For a 
few years the Maratha Empire prc^essed apace from co-ordination of 
the military prowess of Mahadji and the statesman's genius of Nana 
Fadnis. But this combination proved but short-lived. It could not go 
on for a long time and that for the same reasons as dissolved the joint- 
Karbhariship. They co-operated only from a distance and under stress 
of circumstances, and fell out with each other when they came at close 
Quarters. 

For the present it will suffice to note the general features of the 
development traced so far. We have seen that the government 
of the country underwent no change, so far os its form was con- 
cerned, The governmental oi^nisation of the Maiathas as everyone 
knows, was headed by a hereditary cro wn ed kbg. He was assisted by 
a council of eight or Ashtapradhans, which was constituted of the heads 
of different departments. Everyone of these was responsible to the 
king and to nobody else. The king was an absolute monarch, and ruled 
as he pleased, though he might sometimes take the advice of his mini- 
sters. The ministers were helped by a secretariat of innumerable clerks 
and officers like the Fadnis, etc. 

This was the very stucture which was maintained down to the 
last days. And the king, the ministers and the servants and the sar- 
dars were filling their usual rbles when the ku^dom last changed its 
master. The survivals of the old kingdom, the several states in the 
Bombay Presidency are examples of the continuance of the 
structure to the very last days. 

The king, even after the notes of Shahu, continued to stay in 
Satara, enjoyed special honours as before, was approached for the insig- 
nia of office, and was addressed with all due forms ; but ho had ceased to 
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play any important r6le in Maratfaa politics, till the Englishmen’s inter- 
est finally reinstated him (1818). Thus from 1750 though Satara con- 
tinued to be the residence of the Chhatrapati all political policy origina- 
ted from Poona which was rising into importance. 

The Peshwa enjoyed supreme authority from 1750 to 1773, when 
circumstances conspired practically to nullify the office as the then 
occupant was a mere child. During this period the forms were maintain- 
ed but the business was conducted in the name of the Peshwa alone. 
This change was facilitated by the absence of a capable occupant of 
the throne. The sole authority devolved upon the Peshwa. No one 
of his equals in the council, not even the ‘ Pratinidhi ’ who was formally 
his superior, inspired the dying monarch with confidence in his 
ability. The notes preserve the form of a transfer by order of the kk^. 
They serve only to hide the details of the real process of the transfer 
of power from Shahu to the Peshwa, which was going on slowly. 
It is alwaj^ natural that it should so happen. And the last transfer 
of power fr om the Peshwa to the Karbharis and the Fadnis, was only 
the continuation of the same process, which scientifically is embodied 
in the phrase ‘ survival of the fittest.’ 

The essence of power gradually passed from the King to the 
Peshwa and from him to the Fadnis. The Peshwa in theory exercis- 
ad his power in the name of the Icing ; and the Fadnis exercised it in 
the name of the Peshwa. 

Why the name of tlj^e Peshwa is so well known and more held in 
respect than that of the Chhatrapati, is easy to explain. The activities 
of the Cbhatrapatis were all exhausted in founding the kingdom. Just 
It the time when the Maiatha kingdom was entering on a career of 
jxpansion, the Chhatrapati’s line became extinct and no able person 
ippaared in the line. It was with the Peshwa that the powers in 
[ndia had to deal, in the heyday of the Maratha Empire. 

People respected personalities, and the actual actor, and not the 
power behind him and whom he represented. 

In the political i.e., administrative organisation we see that there 
was no structural change. No new officer was appointed. No new 
forms were introduced. It were the same old forms that wore retained 
and the change was only functional. 

(d) The development as a military State 
The i>eo}>le’s share in the politics of the day. 

To the majority of the common people, the arrival of Shahu 
( in 1707 ) who claimed to be the son of Sambhaji, possibly meant 
nothing. But to some of them at least the event might have been as 
delightful as the restoration in England. They were certainly tired of 
the continuoxa warfare that lasted for over 25 years. To the inteUi- 
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gent people the fact that Sbahu was to be sent down by the willing 
consent of Ajimshaha, might have suggested the prospect of peace and 
cessation of hostility with the implacable enemy of the Marathas. To 
some tile arrival of a newer if legitimate* claimant might have 
suggested the possibility of a horrible civO war. Some might, therefore, 
seek to strengthen the existing power against the impending warfare. 
Others would strive to support the new power with a hope to make a 
profit at its hands. Above all others the sense of respect for the 
l^itimacy of the scion of the elder branch would win in the end. And 
the proportion in which the one or the other of the sentiments predomi- 
nated, the man would be found either in Shahu’s or Tarabai’s camp. 
We have no evidence to determine what considerations swayed the 
jiutemeut of the people. We are sure that the common agriculturist 
must not have mattered. But that the several vatondare and Desais 
and Desh Knlkarnis mattered and were approached severally by the 
different claimants has been established beyond doubt, A letter® 
written by Shiwaji of Kolhapur about four months after the release of 
Shahu, to the Desai and Desh Kulkarni of Saitawade, is typical of the 
kind of appeal made to the important vatanholders in the land. It 
contained arguments in favour of Rajaram's and Shi^vaji II's cldms, 
precedents against Shahu, remonstrances against the entertainment of 
negotiations from Shahu and threats in case they were respected. It 
suggests that both the parties approached people with their respective 
n^otiations. It sounds like persistent canvassing for support. If 
every Desai might be so written by both the parties we may postulate 
the presence of an informed public opinion on the question. 

Towards expansion through peace. 

We may suppose that Shahu's reign was rather quiet, cautious 
and uninspiring to the people, considering his peaceful tendencies and 
his readiness for compromise. On the whole, the period of restoration 
might have also been the period of settlement,* and general renovation 
in the department of agriculture* and such other peaceful pursuits which 
were so grievously disarranged in the recent wars. Under Shahu the 
Marathas fast recovered and were soon ready to undertake the ambi- 
tious schemes of Bajirao I and Balaji Bajirao. Shahu’s cautious policy 
did not involve his subjects in any distant and destructive wars and to 
that extent the period before 1750 may be considered a period of pre- 
paration for the wide and ambitious schemes that were undert^en 
afterwards. The spirit of militarism, inherited from the wars with 

1. Rajwade, XV, Rajaram’s letter. 
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Aurangzeb was inspiring youthful minds to sham fights and that was a 
dear sign that the young men of the 'coming generation were equipped 
with war mentality. It is very hard to distinguish in such matters 
between period and period and the year for demarcation can be only 
arbitrarily chosen. The year 1750 is by no means a specially signifi- 
cant year, from die point of view of the people, the vatandars and the 
sardars, though it must have meant so much to the Peshwa himself. 
The former i. e., the vatandars and sardars etc., remained to obey 
orders as previously and were allowed an unhampered possession of 
their hereditary vatans. The policy at the centre might have differed 
but they never sought to influence it at any time in history. They, no 
doubt, supplied the manpower to execute the plans emanating from 
Poona or Sataxa. They were thus bonnd to be infused with the 
enthusiasm that reigned either at Poona or Satara. And if we want to 
read the spirit of the times we must look to the political centre of the 
Empire. For " the king is the maker of the times.”* 

The Military State. 

Without entering here into the discussion as to the real meaning of 
several catchwords used by the politicians of the day we can certainly 
say that all of them stood for the expansion of the political limits of the 
Maratha Empire. Whether it was the extremely comprehensive and 
baffling ideal of the ‘Maharashtra Dharma’ that was asserted or the more 
understandable ‘Hindupad-padahohi’ was tlie goal, both of them seem to 
have drawn the Marathas out of their own territories and drawn them 
to outside fields. And though statesmanship secured by negotiations 
what the i d e al dictated, it could scarcely be enforced witliout the 
sanction of the sword. Thus whether Shahu owed his kingdom to the 
gracious firman of tlie Dehli Emperor or whether Malva was obtained 
by of a sanad from the same respectable source, or whether 

the Maratha sardars undertook their campaigns about Debit in the 
interests of the Emperor or whether Bhausaheb led his hordes to 
achieve the Hiudu-pad-padshahi, all claims had to be made good 
by war. That was the' order of the day. A long list of the campaigns, 
undertaken by the protagonists of the Maratha power may easily be 
cited in support of this contention. 

War attracted the Marathas on all sides. In the south in the 
Karnatak, to the east towards the Nizam, to the north to strike at 
Dehli. And though Sbahu’s policy rather curbed the impatient 
programmes of Bajirao, the latter usually could find some business for 
bis armies. Naim Saheb followed suit aud we can assert, with ample 
justification, that within whatever limits it was possible to act, the 

2. Ajnapatia, p, 16. 
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Maratha standard was hold aloft both within and outside the territory of 
Swaraj. The naubat ( Tabard ) of the Maratha army sounded nearer 
home, southwards in Karnatak and in the north about Dehli. 
Immediately before the death of Sbabu the Maiathas were a respect- 
able military power even in the north. 

A$piritigJor the Imperial Power, 

Eleven years more, and the Marathas were looked upon as the 
next imperial power in India. The Maratha volunteers overran almost 
the whole of India. Over a lakh fought and died at Panipat and yet 
25,000* could be spared for the protection of the south. It may be said 
that the activities of the Marathas before 1761 including of course 
those between 1750-1761 were such as to encourage a military outlook. 
That was the only field where an outlet could be possible to the majo- 
rity of the able-bodied people. Foresighted statesmen like Bhausaheb 
were anxious to adopt the efficient system of drilled platoons for 
similar reasons. Sadashivrao Bhau was well impressed by the army 
of Bussy and employed Gardies in his service.’ The most important 
feature of the Maratha army at Panipat was the artUlery of Ibrahim 
Gardi, though the Maratha volunteers were conspicuous by their 
number and importance. The gardis or any other force as far as 
Panipat, was only employed as an auxiliary force. The military spirit 
of the common Maratha was still going strong. 

Marathas fight shy of the North. 

But the Marathas seem to have suffered from exhaustion after 
Panipat. At least they seem to have entertabed some vague terror 
for campaigns in the North. The old Sardars, who came from the 
South accustomed to lead their own compatriots, no doubt depended 
upon the Marathas themselves, even b the North. But a feeling 
against the undisciplined hordes was growing apace in the minds of 
Sardars like Mahadji Sbdia, who might be said to be quite post- 
Panipat in his career and outlook. Both these views are reflected in 
the correspondence of the day, indicating tendencies of a more or less 
permanent nature. 

A letter in 1757’ from Antaji Mankeshwar records that efeht thou- 
sand of the trvelve thousand army that he commanded, belonged to the 
Desb, t. e., were native Marathas. The four thousand recruited in the 
north was merely for show. The genuine Maratha army was still 
considered a reliable source of strength by conservative politicians tiil 
1780. We find Nana Fadnis enjoining against the demobilization of 
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the Maratba array in the north, for when once they are disbanded, it 
•would be dfficult to collect them again, if they were wanted for 
service in the North.^ These -were the sentiments of a man from the 
south. But in the north Mahadji Shinde was not very much in favour 
of the undisciplined armies composed of the Maratbas. Sadashiv 
Dinkar who stayed with Mahadji Shinde, complains of Mahadji’s 
neglect of the Maratha army from the south and his preference to the 
disciplined armies who were pampered at the cost of or at least in 
preference to the Maratha cavalry* (1785). Panipat raised so many 
problems at home that nobody of the Peshwa family could march in 
person to the north. The politics of the north was entrusted to the 
Shinde. He does not seem to have entertained any love for his 
countrymen in the south and won and shared his glory with an altoge- 
ther different set of people. But the Marathas still took a leading part 
in the South. For about eleven years of the reign of Madhavrao 
Ballal the naubat of the Marathas sounded about Poona and the 
Karnatak. Whether in the civil wars with Raghunathrao and the 
Bhonsale or at Rakshasabhuwan, Dharwad, Anawdi, wars fought with 
the inveterate enemies of the empire, the Maratha soldier featured 
prominently. The successes won in so short a time after Panipat must 
have meant a very rigorous recruitment from the youth of the country. 

Shifting towards the North. 

After the civil war, however, ■waged in revenge for the murder of 
Narayanrao, the military activity in the south was held in abeyance. 
No scion of the Peshwa family nor even the head of the administration 
( Nana Fadnis ) could give a personal or an effective lead in any war. 
Sardars were only second rate leaders from this point of view. Mili- 
tary prowess, in the name of the Marathas was now effective only in 
the north, Mahadji Shinde being the almost undisputed monarch of that 
part. That the centre of military power was shifting to the north was 
evident from the exhibition of helplessness that the Hujarat made, 
when it became impossible for it to effectively control Raghunathrao 
without the help of the northern sardars. The Hujarat which formerly 
was the army led by the Peshwa himself, was later led by Haripant Fadke 
and was considerably reduced in number. The battles of Wadgaon 
(1779) and of Kharda (1795) were successful mainly with the help of 
the sardars. The Mysore War (1790) was carried on only as the 
allies of the English. 

The military spirit of the Marathas seems to have been on the 
wane since 1774. It was a military state, but it lacked an efficient 
military leader ; and this deficiency at the centre teiiected on all sides. 

1. Sane, Patre Yadi, p. 326. 

1. Eito SMgr. Adt. T^one, V, p. 10. 
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In the absence of an active ruler capable of Inspiring the people with 
the spirit of enthusiasm, the whole state became anasmic and allowed 
itself to be hurled into an easy defeat 

This transformation may easily be seen and traced down to the 
last days of tbe Maratha empire. We have no time to trace how the 
Gardies came to be so important in the later days. It will suffice to 
note their existence immediately after Panipat and the seriously 
lawless tendencies they represented.' The terror in which the Gardies 
were then held is seen from a letter of Trimbak Baboorao* who c^ l l s 
the Gardies 'Para Sainya', the army (composed) of foreigners. 
The few lines of Mr. Rajwade on the point of the disaster brought on 
by the Gardis, especially by their murder of Narayanrao are quite 
eloquent and instructive.® 

We have often remarked that the Maratha state, at its foundation 
and throughout its existence, was bound to be military in outlook. Its 
best achievements belong to the times when this spirit was weli 
reflected by its rulers. How they ware moulded for war and not for 
peaceful pursuits has been told elsewhere. In this section an attempt 
has been made to develop the interplay of this spirit in the history of 
the Marathas and in the life of the people between 1750-1800. 

D. V. Kale 
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The anti-thesis between the State and the individual is conspicu- 
ously absent in the thought of the ancients. This distinction is modern 
and has arisen because of the changed conditions of life. In the 
City-State man was brought into intimate contact with man in an 
intensity of life never perhaps since felt.' This contact established 
the recognition of rights and duties and the emergence of a “res 
jiublioa.'’^ Human beings cannot long mix together without attempt- 
ing to define their mutual relations and without seeking to understand 
their relation to the institutional whole which has made social life 
possible. A conscious recognition of reciprocal relations is the mea- 
sure of self-direction acquired by the community and as such consti- 
tutes the foundation of freedom. For, self-direction implies that will 
and purpose, not force,’ are the bases of the superior and competent 
power organised nnder a government. It is will and purpose that 
impart to political life a moral significance and impress upon it a 
common import. 

The deepest genius that has spent itself on this subject is 
Plato. He tried to create an adequate sense of appreciation and 
interest in the myriad-membered life, in the vast discipline of which 
the individual as a social being and inevitably also as a political 
being,* is involved. " Society,” as Nettleship expounds the philosophy 
of Plato,® “ depends upon a double fact : the fact that no man is 
sufficient for himself . . . , and the complementary fact that other men 
want him. While every man is insufficient for himself every man has 
it in him to give to others what they have not.” This reciprocity is 
the very root of sociality. The satisfaction of elementary wants is the 
primary aim of the fellowship to which he belongs. But it cannot be 
confined to that solely. Otherwise, the Ufa of the people, in such a 
community, would be little better than that of " a city of pigs.”® The 


1. In India, on the other hand, man was broi^ht into contact with nature 
and was Impressed with a sense of the Inscrutable. The forest sense of things 
held Urn in the grip. C£. Me. Iver : The Modern St(Ae, p. 72. 

2. See Hetherington & Muirhead ; Soda! Purpose, Chap. I. 

3. Seel. E.Gxeeai Lectures on the Frhtalies cf Political OlMgalion, pp. 121 - 
141 

4. Aristotle defines ; " Man is naturally a political animal ” Weldone.p. 5, 

5. Lectures on Plato's Republic p..71. 
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State continues to exist for good life.^ The individual is enabled to be 
what he has in him to become. The mere potentialities imprisoned in 
him are released by his contact with others in ideal activities. Every 
individual has a social aspect and the web of man’s personality is 
interwoven by social relations. Personality is evoked and nourished 
through the interplay of relations and obligations in society. The man 
whose essence does not include his community with others is a myth.* 
He is real when he shares his life with others. The consciousness 
that he has a life and a purpose would otherwise be dormant in him. 
In an ethical sense, such an individual is a mere abstraction, a figment 
of the imagination. The awareness of himself in a creative fellowship 
dissolves the illusion of self-and-others. All that makes his life 
glorious and beautiful grows out of the recognition that his self is only 
significant as “ seif-in-aud'through-otheis."* 

Wherever we have willed and purposed relations, there we have 
the State, a moral being possessed of a moral life. In this our view, 
there cau be no question of the “ sacrifice ” of the individual to the 
State,* for both are one in moral purpose. A perfect harmony exists 
between them.’ Man, in the Platonic conception, is the micropolis 
and the city, the citizen writ large.’ Purpose manifests elements of 
identity. The individuals are not isolated atoms. The State is the 
expression of this identity, implying the purpose of more minds than 
one^ ; the meeting point of minds, not in A temporal but is an ideal 
sense. The individual, at bis best, is himself the whole of the State 
and of the world ; for at his point ” he is the incarnation of the 
whole; the "point” at which and through which is focussed and 
vitalised the life-synthesis of the State. “ Mind is not an empty point. 
It is the world as experienced.”* 

The State is, in our view, the highest and best expression of 
ourselves. It most truly represents us and verily is ourselves. Sir 
Henry Jones is profoundly true when he said : “ The mutual implica- 

1. Aristotle *. fbliiics, Weidone’s Tcana p. 5. 

Cf. Newman’s Edition, Vol. I, p. 68 H. 
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tion of State and citizen has the unity and intensity of a single life”.' 
This supreme truth is not generally rea«nised and understood “ even 
to-day when the social conscience of men has been startled out of its 
slnmber ”, It is very necessary to grasp the implications of the 
interdependence of the State and the citizen. “ The power of the good 
State empowers the citizen, and the power of the good citizen em- 
powers the State The failure to adequately recognise this relation- 
ship breeds irresponsibility ; " we find it easy to del^ate our political 
and civic duties, reserving for ourselves the luxury of criticising those 
who perform them There is a general indifference towards public 
concerns, and the best fitted content themselves by keeping aloof, 
forgetting that the penalty is, as Plato long ago pointed out,® the evii 
of bebg ruled by an inferior. 

There are three ways of describing this relationship.* The first 
view regards the State as a means to the development of the individual 
and insists on the separate life and character of each man. The 
second view r^ards the state in itself as the end, and considers that 
“ to its welfare, progress and stability, all tight action conduces, and 
that beside it all other aims and ambitions are insignificant.” The 
third view r^rds the relation between the citizen and the state “as 
one between persons, bound together by mutual rights and duties, by 
mutual responsibilities, and by a common purpose.” A careful discus- 
sion of these views would lead ns to a correct estimate of the State and 
the citizen and would enable us to understand their mutual relation. 

The first view is historically the oldest and can be traced back to 
Plato and Aristotle. Plato derives society from mutual needs and the 
division of labour.® Aristotle also tells us that the State exists for the 
happiness of its citizens, and its whole purpose is to secure their 
welfare.® Underlying this view which r^rds the State as means is 
the doctrine of the “ infinite importance of the individual.” The State 
exists solely for the benefit of its individual members. " Not society but 
the individual," according to McTaggart, “ is the end of social life.”' 

This is a reaction in modern times from the Greek conception of 
citizenship* produc ed by “ the mighty rising tide of circumstance ” and 

1. Tht Pmciples ^ Citiietalap, p. 90. 

2. Ibid., p. 89. 

3. Republic, lowett, p. 25. 

4. Sm Hadow : Citizetish^. 

5. "The cat? comes into being because, as a matter of fact, each one of us 
is not self-sufficleot but full of wants.” ( Plato : Republic il. 369 ). 

6. PoBScs, IL 5, 27 and vii. 9. 1-8. 

7. McTaggart : Hegetianim and CosTndogy, a. 195. 

8. The Greek conception of Citizenship is not adequately understood by its 
criUcs. We rrfer the reader to Earnest Barker’s Greek Poli&ca! Thou^t, 
Zimmem’s Greek Commomoeallh ; Diddnson’s Greek Vieui of Life and Paul Vinogro- 
doffs Historical Jurisprudence, VoL H. 
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the influence of the philosophers. Jeremy Bentham formulated the 
“ principle of utility ” tending to produce “ the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.” This hedonistic utilitarianism provided the 
philosophy for individualism during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The greatest disciples of Bentham were James Mill and John 
Stuart Mill. The most characteristic exponent of individualism is, 
however, Herbert Spencer. The State is looked upon as an opposing 
element to the individual. “ The individual and the State are put over 
against one another. Their relation is regarded as one merely of 
antithesis."' It is this theory of the individual which seems to under- 
lie Mill’s thesis in his famous book On Liberty. "Mill, and all 
those who take up his attitude toward the State, seem to assume that 
all power gained by the State is so much taken from the individual ; 
and, conversely, that all power gained by the individual is gained at the 
expense of the State.”* This is to treat the two elements, the power 
of the State and the power or freedom of the individual “ as if they 
formed the debit and credit sides of an account book”. This implies a 
mechanical or mathematical view of the relation between the State and 
the citizen. Moreover, the individual himself is conceived very much 
in negative terms. His separateness or aloofness from others is taken 
to be the chief characteristic of individuality. He is more of an indivi- 
dual the less he Is like any other individual. In this view individuality 
amounts practically to eccentricity. The individual is conceived as if he 
could have meaning and significance apart from his community. The 
metaphysical aspect of this position is the belief in an abstract 
individual. There is no clear idea of ‘that social whole in whose 
realisation the false antithesis of " State ” and “ individual ” disappears.’® 
Individualism has not lost its appeal even at the present day. Harold 
Laski* while admitting that “ an individual abstracted from society and 
regarded as entitled to freedom outside its environment is devoid of 
meaning” posits that the ultimate fact of human experience is that 
“each of us is ultimately different from his fellows.” The individual is 
real to himself “ not by reason of the contacts be shares with others ” 
but on account of the “ one unique thing that separates him from the 
rest of society.” “ His true self is the self that is isolated from his 
fellows and contributes the fruit of isolated meditation to the common 
good which, collectively, they seek to bring into being.”® “ Man is a 
one among many obstinately refusing reduction to unity. His separate- 
ness, his isolation, are indefeasible ; indeed, they are so ultimate that 

L Ritchie : Pruidji/cs cf Slate Merjerence, p. 12. 

2. Ibid. 

3. S. Barker : PcAitkd Thought is En^aud, p. 10. 
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they aie the basis out of which his civic obligations are built. He 
cannot abandon the consequences of his isolation which are, broadly 
speaking, that his experience is private and the will built out of that 
experience personal to himself. If he surrenders it to others, he 
surrenders his personality.”* There is much to be said in favour of 
this view. " Privacy and exclusiveness are evident characteristics of 
personality. A man’s inner life cannot be reached by others and is 
exclusively his own. As a person be has an excluding personality. 
‘ Whatever forces, whether of the physical or of the human world, 
play around it and beat upon it, like the waves of the ocean on a rock- 
bound coast, the “self” is still a sacred realm whose very existence 
depends on its security against intrusion. ’* Immanuel Kaut bad even 
denied the possibility of the self being an object of knowledge. Admit- 
ting the strength of these statements we may yet say that * if a person 
excludes, be cannot isolate ; even when he holds the world of men 
and things at arm's length his intercourse witli it remains. His action, 
after all is interaction. He cannot know if there be no objects to 
know, and he cannot act except upon them and by means of them, To 
be free in vacuo is to be impotent. ’ * If the self is “ the most 
exclusive and impervious of all that we know,” it is also " i>ote>tliSlly 
the most comprehensive. It is always the centre, the owner, the user 
of a world ; and be is the most fully and truly a person whose 
world is widest and lichost.”* Man, in other words, is measured by his 
world, His self is the centre, tlie focus, the life of a wider world. The 
self, as Bosanquet tells us, “ is what it includes. It is only finite, 
imperfect, self-contradictory, exclusive, through the impotence which 
causes it to include so little. On the other hand, its true nature lies 


1. Uberty m the Modem State, p. 31. 
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outside it in the whole, to its dependence on which the defects of its 
impotence bear witness.”^ 

The practical conclusions of individualistic metaphysics are far- 
reaching. It insists upon a policy of laissez-faire. Spencer, the thorough- 
going prophet of laissez-faire would limit the action of the State to the 
barest minimum. People, if left to look after their own business, are 
likely to do it best ; the intervention of government is an evil ; and can 
only be justified as a remedy against a greater or worse evil.^ But 
modern developments have witnessed the increasing encroachments of 
the “ Leviathan". Perhaps, as Bosanquet puts it, “ an uncritical in- 
dividualism is always in danger of transformation into an uncritical 
collectivism.” Every extension of state-action has been a nail in the 
coffin of laissez-faire. The world is rapidly swinging towards Socialism. 
To it belongs the future. It is a far cry, indeed, from the insistence of 
the rights of the individual in himself as final to the Socialist State 
which regards the rights enjoyed by the individual as trusts which can 
be resumed when emergency arises. The modern mammoth State 
appears as a huge Leviathan gradually absorbing its citizens into itself. 
This is, of course, a mistaken reading of present tendencies. Now the 
spheres of the State and the City on the one side and those of the 
individual on the other, "have grown together”.’ The State, after all, 
acts for the individual and by means of the individual; "it organises the 
powers of its citizens, but it does not annul them.” This becomes 
evident when we examine State and civic undertakings. "All legitimate 
State or Civic enterprise means the organisation rather than the elimi- 
nation of individual will ; and this in turn means not only more united 
action on the part of the whole, but more efficient action and a deeper 
individuality on the part of the members.”* The individual hias 
“received from state and civic oi^nization a vast accession of strength.”* 
The organisation of modern activities, of which the State typifies the 
highest instance, has placed in the hands of individuals the means of 
carrying out great enterprises never possible before. 

Apart from the question of fact, the relationship between the State 
and the citizen cannot be adequately understood by reducing the State 
to a mechanical contrivance. The “State as means” depends upon 
the view that it exists merely for the sake of the citizens and has 
“ neither meaning nor purpose nor value, not any title to respect, except 
as a serviceable Instrument of their good,”* This view ignores our 
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debt to the civic community. “ Society without the individual,” says 
F. H. Bradley, “ is not more an abstraction than the individual with- 
out society.” The freedom of isolation is impotence and slavery. The 
individual " grows with his world”. ‘ “ Exclusion ” or “privacy” is a 
miserable half-truth.’^ The views of individualists as well as socialists 
are fallacious as they regard “ the state or civic community, and the 
individuals who constitute it, as more or less exclusive and independent 
of each other. The correction of their errors comes from recognising 
more fully that the State or the City and its citizens have only one 
life; so that each in repressing its opposite is destroying itself.”* The 
State, in this conception, is not a heap nor a machine. “ It is,” as 
Bradley rightly says, " the objective mind which is subjective and self- 
conscious in its citizens ; it feels and knows itself in the heart of 
each."* 

The Citizen as means : The State as end. — Diametrically opposed 
to the view we have been so far discussing is the theory which regards 
the State as an end in itself. The citizens have to think of themselves 
as servants of the State wishing for liothing better than to contribute 
to its welfare, if need be by sacrificing their lives. The State is entitled 
to the highest devotion of the citizens. They must place its welfare 
and preservation above everythii^ else on earth. “ Maintain," says 
Machiavelli, *' the permanence of the State by whatever means you 
can; they will always be found honourable if the end is secured.”* 
The doctrine of the State as end has been promulgated in modern times 
by Treitschlce. “ On principle,” he says, “ the state does not ask how 
the people is disposed, it commands unquestioning obedience, its laws 
must be kept whether willingly or unwillingly. It is, no doubt, a step 
in advance where the tacit obedience of the citizen becomes a rational 
consent, but this consent is not an absolute necessity.” “The State 
is Power.” “ Let us remember that the essence of the State is 
power.” ‘ Treitschke’s State tells the poor individual : " It is a 
matter of utter indifference to me what your feelings are as long as you 
obey me.” ' * We have an echo of this doctrine in Mussoloni who 
regards the epithet “ sovereign ” applied to the people as '* a tragic 
farce”. The people are no longer consulted. They are simply “ ordered 
to accept a revolution or a peace or to march into the unknown of 
war. What power remains to the People ? Only to utter the mono- 
syllable which means acquiescence and obedience.” Hitlerism seems 
to be the latest manifestation of such notions ; and perhaps, the world 
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has not seen their end. Dictatorships seem to be the reactions ^lainst 
democratic r^ime.' 

The doctrine of State absolutism which r^rds the “ State as 
End” is, in our opinion, very fallacious and imperfect. “A com- 
plete surrender of the individual will is not a wholesome condition 
of human life; it tends on the one side to mechanism and on the other 
to tyranny; in either case it cramps the intelligence and impedes all 
growth and progress. Again, though it be true that to regard the State 
as wholly as means is to encour^e personal selfishness, yet to regard 
it wholly as an end may well encourage in its organs of government a 
feeling of irrasponsibiEty which is at least e(iually dangerous."’ 

Before we pass on to the higher synthesis in which the two con- 
flicting views we have been so far discussing can be reconciled, there 
is one statement that remains yet to be noticed. “ In the democratic 
or humanitarian view,” says Hobbouse, "the state is a means. In the 
metaphysical view it is an end." This is stating the case in a com- 
pletely abstract fashion.’ It depends upon the interpretation of the 
idealist's view of the State “as a totaEty, which is an end in itself, an 
end to which the Eves of men and women are mere means”. It is 
true that H^el characterised the State as the absolute power upon 
earth 5 “ it is its own end.” Hobhouse criticises that the method 
followed by this theory is not ethical.’ This would imply that Hegel 
is destroying morality. Nothing can be further from truth. Neither 
is he suppressing the citizens. His conception of personaEty, more- 
over, includes moral freedom. The statement of Hobhouse is not so 
self-evident as it appears to be. Modern democracies have not ceased 
to be “ metaphysical and the modern States have made lai^e claims on 
the allegiance of the citizens, and have made them do ' man y things 
against their will, and even personal ideals.” But it is to be realised 
that ” it is not the claims of the state as such but the absolutism of 
these claims where the false metaphysics comas in." There may not 
be any incompatibility in the view that regards the State both as a 
means and as an end. It has been customary to say that " in ancient 

1. See LaskI ; Democracy in Crist;. 
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society the individual existed for the salse of the State, but that in 
modern society the State exists for the sake of the individual.”' The 
statement is misleading because of its partial truth. The ancient 
Greeks had a very important sense of the value of the individual,* but 
the individual believed ±at to separate himself from the State would 
be his "moral suicide”.* We may take Athens and Sparta as typical 
of the Hellenic State. It is true that the Athenian citizen existed 
for Athens, but Athens, in an equally profound sense, existed for the 
Athenians. The Athenian citizen would die for Athens, because 
Athens offered “ so glorious a life of freedom to the Athenian citizen.” 
No wonder that Pericles said that the Athenian “ needed but to look 
at his city to fall in love with her.”* The case of Sparta is only 
different in a special sense, but Sparta aimed at “ the goodness of the 
individual citizens and both Plato and Aristotle regarded her with 
admiration. The difference between the ancient State and the modern 
State lies not in that the one was r^iarded as an end and the other the 
means, but in the comprehensiveness of the idea of citizenship. Tlie 
State existed for the citizens alone. The unfranchised multitudes were 
mere means to the existence of the State.® Slavery constituted the basis 
of Greek democracy. There was no idea that the individual could be 
at once both a means and an end.® The citizens alone were regarded 
as absolute ends, and the rest were regarded as means. Citizenship 
in the modern State, at least according to its profession, is for all, and 
80 the modern State may claim to exist for all. 

And farther, even if we could accept the statement of Hobhouse 
that the democratic or the humanitarian State is a means ministering to 
the purposes of its citizens or humanity, could we r^ard it merely as a 
means or an instrument ? If the State were to be regarded, from tlie 
extreme individualist viewpoint, as " anarchy plus the street constable.” 
much more is implied in the existence of the street constable than is 
apparent at first sight. Through him what Hobhouse has stigmatised as 
metaphysical is introduced into the constitution of the State in an in- 
exorable way. If the constable could be regarded, in one sense, as a 
public servant, in another sense, he must be looked upon as distinct 
and apart from the citizens, because of the possibility of their coming 
into conflict with the law. 
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This brings us to a discussion of the idealist's view of the relation 
between the State and the citizen. Both the views that we have been 
examining so far appear to be logical contradictions, and if forced to 
draw our conclusion, we would assume that of the two, logically one 
must be false and the other true. We may be tempted, on the whole, 
to incline to the view that the State is means, for, we would be 
naturally reluctant to sacrifice the individual. “The State ' in itself 
we say (quite truly), is nothing. But we do not realise that the 
individual ' in himself ’ may also be nothing, and that to think of any 
purpose of either, we must dismiss these abstractions, and endeavour 
to understand the State and the individual as we find them, not as 
they might be when severed and held asunder. And the State as we 
find it is somehow a more or less complete whole, unitii^ more or less 
harmoniously, and very greatly enriching the lives of its members 
Logically, we said, the two views appear to be irreconcilable. And 
yet, the demands of creative citizenship require that they shall be 
reconciled in a higher synthesis. If logic is against us, so much the 
worse for logic. The relation between the State and the citizen is not 
a matter for logic or mathematics. It can only be grasped in terms of 
life, instinct with dynamic principles of growth. “ Wherever there is 
growth, there we must expect to find what will not fit into one or 
other of the alternatives of an antithesis. No one has solved the 
puzzle whether the hen or the egg comes first. We cannot understand 
the one without implying the other ; and so it is with the individual 
and the State 

The State as Personality : — The third view of the relationship 
between the State aud the citizen is that which regards it as one of mu* 
tualco-operationand interaction of personalities. They cannot be conceiv- 
ed of except as mutually and organically interdependent. Net only do 
they share in identity of interest and welfare, but the existence of the 
one implies the existence of the other. In the absence of either, the 
other simply disappears. This relationship could be described as a sort 
of conjunct personality, rooted in the idea of partnership. This partner- 
ship is not to be considered, as Edmund Burke, one of the greatest 
publicists since Cicero tells us, “ as nothing better than a partnership 
agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico and tobacco, or some 
other low concern, to be taken np for a little temporary interest and to 
be dissolved by the fancy of parties. It is to be looked on with rever- 
ence because it is not a partnership in things subservient to the gross 
animal existence of temporary or perishable nature, It is a partnership 
in all science ; a partnership in all art ; a partnership in every virtue 
and in all perfection. As the ends of such a partnership cannot be 

1. Sir Henry Jones ; Thi Print^es of CitUenship, p. 5. 

2. Ritchie : Pmciples of State Interforenet, pp. 104-5. 
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obtajEed in many generations, it becomes a partnership not only 
between those who are living, but those who are dead and those who 
are to be born.”’ 

The State, in this view, is a moral or spiritual oi^nism.’ It is 
essentially ethical or altruistic. This conception is common to all 
idealists since Plato first enunciated it.* Its noblest exponent in modern 
times is T. H. Green.* It was Hegel specially who bsisted that 
“ the State must be envisaged in terms neither of law nor of the 
morality of individual conscience, but in terms of social ethics It is 
the highest expression of social morality. And this attribution of 
moral character to the State is not possible “ except on the assumption 
that it is a person This attribution of personality has been regarded 
by some as an unwarranted abuse of metaphor, although great jurists 
like Gierke and Maitland assert the doctrine of “ Real Personality ” of 
the State and other group-persons.^ We do, indeed, recognise the 
possibility of serious misunderstandings arising out of our view, 
Norman Angel!, evidently, has good reason to complain against the 
distortion produced by falsa analogy.® Explanations of life in terms of 
biological and physical cat^ories of thought are apt to be misleading, 
because they are half-truths. Society may be more like an animal 
than a machine, but it is certainly not an animal. Its basis is neither 

1. Reflections on the Reudulion in France. 

2. The study of man has been the playground of analogies. Sir Henry 

Jones rightly warns us against the misuse of metaphors in the human sciences. 
(See TTia Working Fatih (f the Social Reformer). And the warning Is very 
necessary. We know how Bluntschll describes the State as a masculine 
personality, and the Church feminine. { The Theory of the State, Bk. I, Cb. 
1,7.) Read Ritchie’s essay on Social Evolution, in his Studies in PoUtical and 
Socik Ethics, and his cf State Interference, p. 13 fi. The same 

writer has discussed the problem at greater length in hts Darwimsm and 
Politics. Theodore Roosevelt discusses the existence of analogies or homolo- 
gies " as he terms them In human life. See Us Romanes Lecture : Bidhgical 
Analogies in History. 

3. It rests on the conviction that society and State are self-sown renewing 
their immortality from age to age. No one might have planned or no one 
might have planted, But they have “ laws of growth all the same”, and their 
own *■ grave grandeur But the structure of society or the State '* is spiritual 
It is the product, in every part, of the rational nature of man, and by far the 
most glorious cxUbition of his powers.” Sir Henry Jones : The Working Faith 
cf the Sodal R^ormtr, p. 17. 

4. For an exposition of his teaching see Barker: Political Thought, 
Mulrhead : S»vtM of the Stcde, and Ritchie's Essay on the Political Philosophy, 
of Thomas Hill Green, in his Principles cf Slate I-.'i' ■'■'■cnce, 

B. Barker ; fWiftoi Thought, p. 27. 

6. Sir Henry Jones : Prin(^tes cf Citiemhip, p. 60. 

7. Barker : Paiticol Thou^ p. 175 ff. See also Sabine & Shepard. 
Introduction to Krabbe’s ThtModnm Idea cfthe Stale, p. 30 ff. 

8. The Great Illusion, Ch. VJ. 
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physical nor biolc^ical ; it is “ the rational nature of man ”, and society 
is “ the product of conscious ends”. Human institutions can only be 
comprehended in terms of the purposes they seek to realise. And yet, 
there are strange analogies, and even when expressed metaphorically, 
they might be highly instructive. Thus Plato long ^o hinted at, 
thougli he did not expressly formulate, the Organic conception of the 
State. “ Is not the best ordered State,” he asks, “ that which most 
nearly approaches to the condition of the individual, as in the 
body, when but a finger is hurt, the whole frame drawn towards the 
soul and formii^ one realm under the ruling power therein, feels the 
hurt, and sympathises altogether, with the part affected, and we may 
say that a man has a pain in bis finger ? " The State, in our view, is 
something more than an organism. Its significance is purposive and 
is realised through the volition of man. This purposive element cannot 
be explained by biology. "Acting, living society,” according to 
Bosanquet, " is an infinitely higher thing than a steam-engine, plant, or 
animal ; and the best of our ideas are not too good to be employed in 
analysing it.” 

Perhaps, we could best express our implication by describing the 
State, as we have already done, as a spiritual or moral organism, and 
attributing to it a personality which is neither quantitative nor physical 
nor mechanical. It is difficult to define the meaning of this personality, 
although we \’aguely feel what we mean very much when we call the State 
a “ person We mean that the State is moral, for morality cannot be 
attributed to “ things Further, the mutual relationship of the State 
and citizens can only subsist as between persons ; otherwise, it would 
be non-moral, and hence a negation or denial of freedom. In our view, 
morality implies freedom and is the basis of justice. " There can be 
no justice ”, accordii^ to Aristotle, " between a man and his chattel 

The State, if it is to be raided as an organism, must be there- 
fore understood in a very special sense. In an animal organism, the 
part has no individuality by itself ; it is not a " person But each 
member of the State is an individual and a person. At the same time, 
we are also positing the individuality and the personality of the State. 
This is far more than a fiction of the laws or an abstraction of metaphy- 
sics. It is as real as life itself. It is not less real than the individuality 
and personality of each of its constituent members. It is, indeed, 
" more real in proportion as its life is fuller and more complete 

It is I-Iegel who gives the most characteristic exposition of State- 
Personality and it is he who further states that it is the highest expres- 
sion, as we have already noticed, of social morality. It is the self-deve- 
lopment of the social idea, the seif-objectifying of the Universal Spirit. 


1- Hadow : CiSzensIdp, p. 21. 
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The individual is realised in the State; he is not a "person” outside 
of it. His personality reaches to a father state in the continued and 
the continuous synthesis of the State. In the same way, the State is 
itself being gradually realised in the spirit of the world. The persona- 
lity of the individual is neither sacrificed nor suppressed 5 and the 
personality of the State is interdependent on the citizens. The most 
vital truth of their relationship is this mutuality. The State is nothing 
apart from its citizens ; the citizens, themselves, have no being outside 
of it. The individual has a supreme value and a sacred destiny. 
Behind him is the State, an institution that helps to develop his 
personality ; and behind the State is the Spirit, the Eternal Mind re- 
producing itself in terms of human personality. The whole of the 
conception is summed up by Green when he said : “ God is a being 
in whom we exist, with whom we are in principle one ; with whom the 
hnman Spirit Is identical in the sense that he is all which the human 
spirit is capable of becoming 

The individual has a personality, therefore, only in the State. 
He is nothing and can do nothing by himself. If his individuality 
'' were stripped bare of all that it has acquired and made part of itself 
through its participation in the common life which is possible only 
within the State, how much of it would remain ? ”* There is a noble 
passage in Plato’s " Crito ”* which expresses man's dependence upon 
the State. “ The very existence of the State ”, as he says elsewhere, 
“ implies that virtue is not any man’s private possession. ... All of 
us have a mutual interest in the justice and virtue of one another. . . . 
He who appears to you to be the worst of those who have been 
brought up in laws and humanities would appear to be a just man and 
a master of Justice if he were to be compared with men who had no 
education, or courts of Justice or laws, or any restraints •upon them 
which compelled them to practise virtue ”. 

And so when we attempt to investigate the personality of the 
individual citizen, we find that its ingredient elements are due to the 
State and to its manifold institutions. Every shred and element of 
his personality are “derived from the State in which he has been 
nurtured."* He grows with his world, his mind fills and orders 
itself ; and when he can separate himself from that world and know 
himself apart from it, then by that time his self, the object of his 
self-consciousness, is penetrated, infected, characterised by the exist- 
ence of others. Its content implies in every fibre relations of 
community. He learns, or already perhaps has learnt, to speak, and 

1 . Pyotegamem, p. 198. 

2. Sir Henry Jones : Fritted cf Cil'itens}^, p. 93. 

3. Jowetc ; Dialogues cf Plato. Vol. II, p. 162 fi. 

4. Sir Henry Jones : The Worl^g Faith of the Social Roomer, p, 277, 
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here he appropriates the conunon heritage of bis race, the torigue that 
he makes his own is his country’s language, it is { or it should be ) the 
same that others speak, and it carries into his mind the ideas and 
sentiments of the race ( over this I need not state ), and stamps them 
indelibly. He grows up In an atmosphere of example and general 
custom, his life widens out from little world to other and hij^er 
worlds, and he apprehends through successive stations the whole in 
which he lives, and in which he has lived. Is he now to try and 
develop his ‘ individuality his self which is not the same as other- 
selves ? Where is it 7 What is it ? Where can he find it ? The 
soul within him is saturated, is filled, is qualified by, it has assimilated, 
has got its substance, has built itself up from, it ts one and the same 
life with the universal life, and if he turns s^inst this he turns gainst 
himself ; if he thrusts it from him, he tears his own vitals ; if he attacks 
it, he sets his weapon against his own heart. He has found his life in 
the life of the whole, ha lives that in himself, ‘ he is a pulse-beat of the 
whole system, and himself the whole system.’ ‘ 

Thus we find : “ No doctrine of political atomism has ever 
explained the structure of human society j we are not isolated units in 
fortuitous concourse, but can co-operate to a common end because we 
share in a common universal. And it is because this universal is 
most fully manifested in the State that we can feel towards her a 
relationship which, not in metaphor but in actual truth, must be 
described as personal. ”* 

Grounds of Political Obligcetion ; — The State thus is not a mere 
contrivance, but exists to promote good life. Hence it is not morally 
indifferent. It is, as Hegel tells us in his “ Philosophy of Right,” the 
realised ethical idea. It is a completed organisation which makes 
human life possible. "In the State man has fully realised his outward 
self to the level of the inward self of thought.” It must be envisaged 
in terms of ethics. We start from a central social system and regard 
the State as the universal in which each of us as particulars, 
our appointed orbits of duty realise our meaning. To ns, therefore, 
there is no antagonism between the State and the individual; no 
negative relation of the self to other selves and of the self to the State. 
The State is thus not external or alien to the nature of the citizen. It 
is his highest expression; it is the complex of institutions without 
which, as T. H. Green truly observes, he should not have a life to call 
bis own, nor should be able to ask for a justification of what he is 
called on to do.® It is the basis of fellowship. It is that which raises 
us from “ tliat abyss of mere animality into which we would otherwise 


1. Bradley ; Etlacal Stupes, p. 172. 

2. Hadow : Citizenship, p. 130, 

3. T. H. Green : Pnnqpics cf fblitical Oblivion, p. 122 
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falL” All that we hold dear, science, art, religion, as Hegel says, rest 
and grow in the State. Outside of it we are left in desolate places, 
seeking for our home. “The home of the soul,” as FoUett profoundly 
observes, “is in the State.”* 

The obedience we, therefore, render to the State, springs from the 
very facts of our nature, from the very principles of our being. This is 
not the place to discuss in detail the question of political obligation. 
We would only say that obligation has its basis in sociality and in the 
recognition that the State, in the ultimate, most truly represents our- 
selves. Its performance is not opposed to what we would act in this 
or that given moment of our lives, but when we are at our best. In 
obeying the State we obey ourselves. “ Self-government is an idea,” 
says Bosanquet, which will “contain the true ground and nature of 
political obligation.”* In our view liberty consists in obedience to the 
law which we have prescribed to ourselves. Law and Liberty are not 
antagonistic ideas and it is their vital relation that imparts to self- 
government its profound meaning. The positive conception of the self, 
as social and as self-in-and-throt^h-others, and a positive relation of 
the self to law and government would dissolve the paradox implied in 
self-government in a higher synthesis. 

Our statement must not be misunderstood, however, as a justifica- 
tion of the status quo. Laski is profoundly true when he says, that 
our allegiance to the State is only where it commands our conscience.* 
It is purpose that confers validity upon State action. Power is a trust 
and “ is held not for evil but for good, and deflection from the path of 
right purpose ought to involve the withdrawal of authority for its 
exercise,”* For, as Benjamin Constant rightly observes, “ No duty 
would bind us to obey laws which not only restrain our legitimate 
liberties and limit actions with which they had no right to interfere, but 
which would also command us to act contrary to the eternal prindples 
of justice and piety.” 

And the possibility is always there, the possibility of the divergence 

1. M. P. Follett : The New State, p. 312. 

2. Bosanquet ; The PUlosopMcal Theory qf the Stale, p. 54. 

For a more detailed discussion of the problem of obedience, we refer 
the reader to T. H. Green: Prindples qf Pbtiiicd Obligation’, Laski: Authority 
in the Modern Stale, Liberty in the Modem Slate, Dangers erf Obedience, The 
Problem qf Sovereignty, and A Grammar cf Politics ; Bryce : Stwite w History 
o»iii/*r«pr«d»K», Vol. H Essay IX; Ritchie; Darwin and Hegel, Essay VII; 
Benth^ : ftincipies of Le^laHon, Hume : Essays, A Working Theory of 
Soutreigniy" by John Dicktoeon, published in Political Science Quarterly (Two 
Articles : December, 1927 & March, 1928.) and Vaughan : Studies in Potitieed 
Philosophy, 2 vols. 

3. Laski ; Authority i« the Modern Stale, p. 43. 

4. Ibid : p. 46. 
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between the will of the people and the will of the rtilers for the time 
being, specially when the State is not an all-inclusive partnership. The 
individual, in our conception, can identify himself with the State and 
participate in its end, only when he personally shares and interests 
himself in its governance. If excluded from a' share in making the govern- 
ment, " if he cannot, where his fellows choose, be himself made one of 
the rulers of the State, he is excluded from that which secures him the 
certainty that his experience counts."’ No citizen excluded from s ni-h 
participation is free. He cannot, therefore, give bis civic acceptance 
to what his rulers propose. He cannot bring his rulers back “ to a 
realisation of the conditions upon which their power is held."’ 

But, as Laski himself recognises,’ the right to disobedience is 
" reasonably to be exercised only at the margins of political conduct A 
time may, indeed, come in the history of a people when the maintenance 
of order might appear to some people as a crime and other things might 
appear to be more valuable than peace. No government that would rnn 
counter to public opinion for any length of time can stand ; and if res- 
ponsible should live constantly in the shadow of its own defeat. Dis- 
obedience, however, should not become a settled habit, and there should 
ever be a due recognition of the individual’s indebtedness to the State. 
Even as Socrates, with the cup of hemlock in his hand, would yet 
loyally obey the laws, we would regard the State with a spirit of re- 
verence and something of the spirit of Job should animate us : 

“ Thoug,h He slay me, Yet Will I Trust in Him." 

PRATAPAGIRI RaMAMURTI 


L Laski : Liberty in 0:e Moiem State, pp. 37-38. 

2. Laski : Dangers cf Obedience, p. 9. 

3. Grammar cf PbKiia, p. 62. 



THE PLACE OF REASON IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Faith in reason oscillates between the two extremes, anti-ration* 
alism and over-intellectualism in accordance with the general social 
temper. Reason, as commonly understood, is paradoxically enongh 
both a reassuring and a doubt-inspiring factor. It is regarded 
as the supreme faculty of human mind but its supremacy is neither 
permanent nor evident in everyday experience. Its function in philo- 
sophic quarters is generally defined to be quest for truth which is 
search for certainty ; it embarks upon a search for security but it 
fumbles and hesitates and offers only relative and conditional security. 
It ventures boldly to understand the true nature of things and stands 
sceptical considering whether after all it has understood the “ true 
nature " ; it propounds a rational scheme for living and the gulf 
between the actual and the rational appears so astoundingly wide as 
to make it appear completely utopian. In periods of stress and emo- 
tional crisis when the need for security and swift action becomes 
urgent, the hesitant voice of reason may sound feeble and ineffective. 
Faith in reason is thus shaken or bolstered up by the total temper in 
society. Ours is an age of intellectual and emotional crisis. Authority, 
tradition, intuitive philosophies, theological dogmas — all these are chal- 
lenged at their foundation and we stand sceptical and even suspicious 
of the new creeds and d(^mas which are at times only the old ghosts 
masking under a new guise. On the one hand the faith in the establi- 
shed order and security is shaken and on the other the longing for a 
new order which would promise greater stability has naturally increased. 
But the gulf between the ideal schemes and the present-day conditions 
is so great that an average mind turns away from them and seeks 
refine in old faiths and dc^mas. These general tendencies are bound 
to influence even the tougher minds of the philosophers and the 
scientists. Among them the effects of anti-intellectnalism which emeig- 
ed as a protest against the excessive rationalism of the nineteenth 
century stiU linger on. Further, frontal attacks have recently been 
made on the assumed supremacy of reason in the human mind. The 
long-cherished distinction which man enjoyed as a rational animal is 
very nearly erased. Recent psychological theories, like psycho-analysis 
and behaviourism have shown very clearly how meagre a part reason 
plays in human behaviour. The ' cult of unreason ' has, for various 
reasons, become in some quarters, an intellectual fashion. The danger 
of such a reaction is not that emotional interests gain ascendancy over 
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reason, but tbat it opens flood-i^tes for the rivals and substitutes of 
reason — traditional beliefs, authority, — theology, intuitive philosophies 
etc. The task of reason would become doubly difBcult in re-building 
the foundations of knowledge save for the existence of science and 
scientific attitude. But even here, in some cases, we find that the 
repercussions of the general rationalist or anti-rational tendencies are 
felt. There is a good deal of confusion as to the conception of the 
nature and function of reason. The long-recurring but very nearly 
obsolete views about ‘ reason ’ are still holding the ground. For 
instance the two views which assume the antagonism between reason 
and nature or passions influence even to-day scientific reasoning pro- 
foundly. The Kantian view of reason is highly abstract and super- 
natural. It divorces reason from passions or instinctive elements. 
The opposing view regards reason as ‘ a slave of passions ’ as Hume 
phrased it. This view finds favour with many recent psychological 
and philosophical theories. For instance Bergson’s distrust of analy- 
tic intelligence and mystical faith in the intuitive revelations of instinct 
exhibit the same tendency, only under a new guise. Whether this 
divorce of reason and nature is warranted by the facts of experience 
as explained and interpreted by science is questionable. The contro- 
versy between these two views is interminable. 

Science arose to discover the nature of things and thus step by 
step to build the edifice of knowledge. The physical sciences have 
shown how this edifice could be erected. As Santayana says “ the 
function of envisaging reality, ever since Parmenides and Heraclitus, 
has been universally attributed to the intellect The view which 
disregards experience in general denies at the outset the validity of 
scientific knowledge because it insists upon a priori and supernatural 
kmd of knowledge; whereas the view which r^rds reason as an 
instrument of passions would render all knowledge so subjective that it 
would virtually deny scientific knowledge which is universal and objec- 
tive. The scientist who deals with human phenomena is handicapped 
with many difficulties. He has to contend against the forces of anti- 
rationalism and has to approach his data in an impartial manner. He 
must put faith in reason i. e., rational inquiry into the nature of social 
phenomena. But it must be remembered that he is himself a part of 
the social experience which he investigates ; he is to understand and 
interpret it. It is certain tbat his mind will be influenced by the con- 
ception of reason which he nnconsciously holds. In order that his 
reasoning may not prove to be mere ‘ rationalization ’ or a conceptual 
scheme without any relation to reality, the social scientist must build 
up an adequate conception of the function of reason in human be- 
haviour. 

J. Lift (f ReasM, Vol. 1, p. 87. 
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Modern Psycholc«y has rejected the old hypothesis of the divorce 
between reason and nature solely because it was an unwarranted 
asstimptioB. It has, instead, analysed the structure of human mind 
into root-interests, impulses, desires, emotions, sentiments, intelli- 
gence, habits, etc., which make up its fundamental constitution. These 
various elements are organically related and there is no primary 
divorce between the life of impulse and the ‘ life of reasons The 
impulses and desires, with their root-interests are the springs of con- 
duct ; emotions and sentiments cluster round these fundamental inter- 
ests and the objects which satisfy them, thus giving plasticity and 
effective tone to action. Various habits and sentiments grow up and 
new interests are built up. But the basic needs lie at the root of all 
significant human behaviour. They constitute the foundation of the 
entire net-work of social relationships between individuals and groups 
which compose society. What is in aU this the function of reason? 
The impulses and desires enjoy a kind of initial independence ; “ the 
disarray of human instincts lets every spontaneous motion too far and 
life seems to oscillate between constraint and unreason.” The prime 
function of intelligence is to elucidate the ‘ end ’ or objects towards 
which an impulse is directed and then to discover means of satisfying 
it. It thus facilitates the conation of impulse ; by giving each impulse 
its due it attempts to integrate various impulses and interests in such 
a way that there would be minimum of friction. From each experi- 
ence it ‘ learns ’ and acquires knowledge which would inform subse- 
quent actions. In order to bring about a proper integration, it must 
understand the nature of end and also of means to be employed for the 
satisfaction of impulse. New problems and situations arise which it 
has to grasp and solve. Every time there is a ' problem-situation ’ 
intelligence steps in and attempts to solve it. Thus it acquires a 
‘ directive control ’ over various impulses and interests of mind. As 
Santayana observes “ the sort of imagination that can survey all these 
interests at once, and can perceive bow they check or support one 
another is called reason.” This view of the ideal function of reason 
does not deny the feet that it is overpowered by passions ; 
rational schemes and ideals are shattered to pieces by the fierce com- 
petition of antagonistic interests, either in an individual mind or in 
society. But it is the function of reason to restore order and balance 
by recognising definite interests and “ to estimate the values of things 
by that standard Why there is no such order or harmony either in 
fundamental interests and their satisfaction or the social relationships 
based on them and evolved through historical process is the fundamen- 
tal problem confronting reason—and the social sciences. 

But in his endeavour to solve this problem the scientist must keep 
a proper perspective. When he approaches social data he feels that it 
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is an incoherent mass of facts and ideals, desires and values — conflict- 
ing situations representing ‘a flux of things’. It is his business to un- 
ravel the underlying elements of order and coherency, if any, and 
analyse their nature and behaviour. He must realize that initially 
there is no divorce between facts and values, bat that they are organi- 
cally related. For a systematic understanding of social experience he 
must, however, select and analyse his facts and judge the nature of the 
tendencies which lie beneath them. In so far as ideals are operative 
as 'forces', they are also ‘facts' and they cannot be ruled out from his 
subject-matter of inquiry. The scientist must remember that his 
prbdpal' aim is to understand and analyse but he must not forget that 
the function of reason is ultimately to® ‘judge and co-ordinate our 
interests, to establish a hierarchy of goods and evils, and to value events 
and persons not by a casual impression or instinct, bat according to 
their real nature and tendency'. 

n 

The principal aim of the social scientist should be, then, to 'un- 
derstand the real nature and tendency of social plieiiomena'. His snb- 
ject-inatter is vast, complex and variable. It has historical continuity 
and a tendency to change; its nature is organic in the sense that 
various elements enter into a single event and interact in manifold 
ways. It inclndes within its compass the entire gamut of social rela- 
tionships, events, psy±ic forces, i.e., ideals, individuals, groups, associa- 
tions, etc. All these are at times so much confused in reality that the 
scientist may feel bewildered; but he ventures, like the physical 
scientist, to discover whether there are any systematic tendencies 
operative behind the ‘apparent chaos’ ; whether there are any rules or 
law’s which govern human behaviour in any of its aspects. He 
recognises that all activities are directed towards “something”; there 
is some objective or end, which may explain the origin or persistence of 
some of them. The scientist, thus, has to discover the historical or 
traditional setting, the net.work of social relationships and their inter- 
action in order to appreciate the utility or fonction of particular social 
activities. But this involves research into the past events, insight 
into the present and power to visualize the future. Hence the impor- 
tance of the historical method and historical science ; of the positive or 
scientific method in analyzing the essential elements governing our be- 
haviour in certain definite ways in order that the origins, causal rela- 
tions and correlations can be perceived in the ever-changing forms of 

1. As Spinoza observes “ Wherefore the ultimate aim of man guided by 
reason, that is, his greatest desire by which he endeavours to moderate alt the 
others, is that whereby an adequate conception is brought to him of aQ things 
which can come within the scope of his Intdligence ElMcs, p. 192. (Everyman) . 

2. Santayana. 
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social relations; of the necessary insight which envis^es the ‘ideal 
conditions’ or ‘system of values ’ towards which the genera! tendencies 
move or ought to move. 

It would be trite to remark that the social scientist, as a scientist, 
must be impartial in his inquiry. But there are two points which must 
be considered here. Firstly it is difficult for a student of social pheno- 
mena to make a conceptual distinction between. the ‘scientific world’ 
and the ‘familiar world'.^ In natural sciences, as Sir A. Eddington 
argues, the scientist can dispense with his organs of touch, hearing, etc,, 
and can still carry on his scientific inquiry with the aid of one eye. But 
in social sciences which are mainly observational this is not wholly the 
case. At times the scientist himself is an efficient instrument in the 
conduct of his inquiry ; he is called upon to feel and understand the facts 
by a sympathetic ‘insight’. The need of a wider social experience is for 
him always urgent. The danger, here, is that if there is no controlling 
influence— of method — the scientist may begin to air his personal pre- 
dilections. Secondly we have to make allowance for the fact that the 
scientist like other beings in Society is himself the product of social 
‘ mores' and the influence on his mind of particular dominant tendencies 
of his times may bias his judgment and interpretations. It must be 
admitted that many a pretentiously sciantifip inquiry is vitiated by 
personal bias — for instance, historical investigations or inquiry into 
contemporary social and economic questions. The so-called scientist 
would, from this view-point, be regarded as merely a mouth-piece of a 
particular set of assumptions which be develops with a perfected logical 
technique. Rational inquiry would, here, amount to nothing but an 
attempt to justify the unconscious assumptions. It is mere rationaliza- 
tion. But is this position inescapable ? If it were, then it would 
virtually mean a denial of all objective knowledge. Surely we cannot 
argue that because some people impose their subjective and unconscious 
impressions on the outside world, all knowledge is subjective or there is 
no external world. The scientist, qua scientist, is necessarily a realist 
and postulates the hypothesis of the external world. At the same time 
it is true that it is through the agency of his mind and through the 
technique he develops that he can analyse the external world. He deals 
with his subject-matter — any situation or event — and receives certain 
impressions which have to be sorted out and critically examined. The 
problem really is that of ‘ correct inference ’ concerning the nature and 
behaviour of the external social phenomena. The scientist approaches 
them with an unbiased mind, receives impressions, which he system- 
atizes, labels and weaves into a conceptual scheme which serves for 
him as a convenient explanatory hypothesis. Rational inquiry would 
mean that these “ impressions” are not mixed with personal temporary 
1. “ Physics and Philosophy ” in PHtosot^ ( January 1933). 
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moods of the scientist ; The impressions which are the raw material for 
science must, therefore, be controlled by scientific discipline which 
would give them an objective reality. “Science without pre-supposi- 
tions" is as much a necessity in the social sphere as in the physical, if 
universal knowledge is to be made possible. 

The social data are so immense and extensive, so complex and 
variable that no single science can deal with them adequately. They 
have biological and psychological basis ; they are moulded and chatted 
by the interaction of various tendencies, conscious or unconscious, in 
sodety ; they are a part of its historical tradition. Thus social data 
possess various aspects. With the growth of societies a vast array 
of interests, institutions and associations has arisen. The needs and 
problems representing the whole net-work of social relationships of the 
Great society are of such a vast magnitude that several social sciences 
have undertaken to examine the different aspects of social phenomena. 
Hence the need for such separate disciplines as history, psychology, 
economics, politics, jurisprudence, sociology, anthropology, etc. All these 
have delimited their areas for separate investigations. They use more 
or less positive or scientific method and their aim is to discover ' laws ' 
or general tendencies which govern human behaviour in those several 
aspects. Thus “ the ideal end is to attain universal' statements about 
partial aspects of all phenomena in a given class.” These statements 
may not be invariable in character j but they may be explanatory and 
may postulate ideal conditions in which the correlations or causal 
relations which are inductively established between the two types of 
phenomena may hold true. This ‘ isolation ’ of various aspects is a 
necessary abstraction because the scientist who undertakes to investi- 
gate a limited field would lose sight of his perspective, were he to 
ramble over alien fields. Further the methodological apparatus which 
he has developed is necessarily limited to his select ‘isolates.’ The 
economist, for instance, conceives the operation of the law of supply 
and demand obtaining in barter economy and develops the hypothesis 
of free working of economic factors in ideal conditions, and in the 
light of this conceptual scheme he attempts to unravel the complex 
working of economic forces in reality. Every science has to develop 
some methodological devices in order to get clearer insight into the 
aspect of things it analyses. It is evident that once the methodo- 
logical techniqne is adequately developed there is little danger of 
subjective intrusion. 

There are two main ‘ instruments of control ’ which govern the 
scientist’s approach to his data : firstly, the control imposed by ' facts ’ 
themselves which compels him to concentrate bis attention on under- 
standing their n ature and behaviour ; setandly, the control of his 
L Morris Cohen : Rioion and Nature, p. 363. 
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technique which enables him to select and isolate his facts and analyse 
them adequately. Both these aie inter-connected in any scientific 
inquiry. The methodological technique is a device to understand the 
‘ facts ’ and unless it is capable of increasing the perception of the 
scientists, it is useless ; whereas facts in themselves say little or 
nothing unless there is a theoretical apparatus which analyses or in- 
terprets them. Merely historical or descriptive account of facts 
hardly ever explain-s their real origin or the causes of their persistence. 
But social facts possess a historical continuity and unless they are 
juifeed in proper historical setting, it would be difficult to grasp their 
real nature. This, by no means, implies that historical interpretation 
exhausts all explanation. Moreover, the very word ‘ interpretation ’ 
connotes that historical facts are judged b the light of certain assump- 
tions. 

For the social scientist the function of reason, from the point of 
view of method is fourfold : — 

I. The development and classification of primary assumptions 
necessary for, 

11. The formulation of analytical and interpretative technique. 

III. Testing of hypotheses and theoretical technique in the light 
of data presented, and formulation of generalizations or laws. 

IV. Interpretation of social phenomena in their wholeness and 
their relation to the ' system of values 

I. If clarity and precision are the elementary requirements of 
scientific scrutmy it is absolutely essential that each Science must 
clearly state Its initial assumptions. They are the starting points of 
scientific analysis. But they must not be taken as self-evident truths ; 
even they must be challenged, examined and clarified. The scientist 
must contmuaUy be on his guard against onwarranted assumptions 
which would vitiate his inquiry. He must reject all irrelevant assump- 
tions and retain only those which enable him to gain greater, bsight 
into the nature of pheuDmena under examination. But what are these 
assumptions ? They are of two types : firstly those which are consti- 
tuted of ‘ known elements ’ in terms of which the ‘ unknown ’ or a 
problem is interpreted, that is to say, the scientist would interpret 
social phenomena b the light of his experience and knowledge. This 
is best shown by the assumptions which many scientists mak e about 
‘human nature’. In aU social sciences our assumptions concerning 
‘human nature’ influence profoundly our inquiry and conclusions 
resulting therefrom. For instance in anthropological investigations the 
‘ Psycholc^ical method ’ has opened up new vistas of btensive re- 
search; and it has in recent years certainly contributed more to 
the formulation of scientific knowledge in that sphere than mere des- 
criptive accounts. But here the validity of conclusions which cumu- 
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latively constitute the scientific data to work upon depends entirely 
upon the initial assumptions about human psychology. And these, 
unless one accepts only what the most np-to-data scientific research in 
psychology would warrant, reflect the personal experience of the 
so-called scientist. Racial theories, again, assert much that the 
geneticist wonld not dare even to suggest. Hence these ‘ known 
elements ' in terms of which further research is carried on must be 
constantly examined and clarified. 

II. The other type of assumptions is strictly methodological in 
character. These are the limiting conditions in the !%ht of which 
actual social phenomena are viewed and interpreted or they are hypo- 
theses or methodological constructions which explain real situations. 
But how are these hypotheses arrived at ? It must be admitted that 
they must be developed out of the actual examination of factual data : 
but this ^voald not exclude the necessity of building up a wider hypo- 
thesis. say, for instance, of ‘ ideal conditions The inductively estab- 
lished relationships can be elaborated into logical constructions which 
would involve deductive reasoning in order to understand actual social 
facts. This brings us to the question of analytic method. We have 
seen above that the primary need is the development of correct 
assumptions both primary and methodological ; every science must 
have its methodological assumptions well-developed. To-day the social 
sciences are engaged in this task. Bach of them is developing an 
efTective technique with which it can examine the special aspect of 
social fiicts. It is, simply stated, a logical device to interpret the 
actual phenomena. The facts must be analysed, inference therefrom 
verified at each step and hypothesis may be developed which will serve 
os au ‘ explanation As Santayana' observes, “ Science expands 
speculatively by the aid of merely instrumental hypothesis of objects, 
given in perception until they compose a congruous, self-supporting 
world, all parts of which m^ht be observed consecutively This 
ideal goal is not yet reached ; but the social sciences have developed 
efficient techniques with which actual facts may be handled. Various 
methods such as the conception of ‘ equilibrium conditions ‘ Compa- 
rative method ' or ‘ functional method method of ' Ideal types ’ etc., 
are logical devices to gain deeper insight into phenomena. Reason or 
intelligence controls this technique and goes on revising and reshuffling 
it till it is enabled to attain the understanding of the nature of 
phenomena. It defines its concepts clearly and starts upon the 
analysis of the given data in their terms. The advance of scientific 
knowledge depends upon the reduction of unknown to the known 
elements of facts. And this necessarily involves simplification. 
Every science whether natural or social has to abstract its data in order 
L lieasM in Science: Chap.L 'Types and Validity of Science’, p.l5. 
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to establish ‘ ideal relatioas ’ between correlated phenomena and to 
Judge its real nature. What this means is that as the things stand 
they express certain relations which on account of other connected 
phenomena ate not actually perceived, or that everything has an ideal 
development in the sense that the thir«, as it now stands, has not 
expressed its real function or purpose and this has to be discovered. 
In this sense the analytic technique in its various forms is specifically 
employed either to establish causal relations or to discover the function 
or purpose of social relations. Wa may remember that the larger 
hypotheses like Marx’s ‘ Dialectical Interpretation of history ’ or 
Spei^ler’s hypothesis of ‘ culture-cycle ’ are generalizations which need 
sufficient proof before they could be accepted, and they could hardly 
be employed as self-evident assumptions in the light of which all social 
facts may be interpreted. At present each science deals with its 
partial aspect and is engaged in developing a methodological techni- 
que which reveals the real nature of that aspect. 

III. The aim of these sciences is to discover the constant 
elements or the ‘ efficient purpose ’ of institutions and social relation- 
ships which they embody. Are there any laws which are invariable 
and which would enable us to predict events ? 

It is obvious that no one science can predict the tendency of the 
events as a whole because its analysis and prediction cover only one 
aspect. But even within the limited sphere is it possible to discover 
invariable laws ? The answer must be ; We have to go on and see 
whether there are any laws or tendencies which govern human behavi- 
our. It is obvious that these laws must emerge from the facts, i. e. 
they must have been inductively established, though for further re- 
search they may be refined and modified. Laws of economics state 
the universal ideal relations between certain aspects of human be- 
haviour which hold perfectly true provided certain conditions are 
granted. This is the causal relationship. So may it be between 
certain other types of behaviour, for instance, the effects of economic 
conditions on political behaviour of a people or State. But before wa 
can analyse the inter-relations of these types of behaviour and establish 
correlative connections we must analyse the nature and behaviour of 
social relationships in their several aspects. In analysing the nature 
and function of institutions we gradually build up a conception of the 
‘ ideal function ' which, provided certain conditions are granted, would 
be realised. This is true particularly in case of the institution of State. 
We note its function or purpose throi^h historical evolution and then 
develop the conception of * ideal* function ’ of state in the light of 

1. The function is called ‘Meal’ because even though its conception is 
derived from comparative analysis of- the iiBtltution under review its realization 
is achieved {n an ideal pattern of society. 
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which the existit* states are analysed and judged. From tribal stage 
( when it could hardly be termed a state ) this institutioD has passed 
through several phases but through each successive stage we observe 
a line of evolution. True, an institution never runs through the 
grooves of uniformity in all societies having varying cultural levels and 
attainments. But comparative method reveals in the first place the 
essential components of state in general and secondly fundamental 
changes in the constitution and function of the stats in different phases 
through the operation of particular forces. Thus in social analysis we 
discover the nature and function of the state in society. So the social 
sciences have engaged themselves in two types of inquiries ; firstly, to 
analyse the nature and function of certain types of social relationships 
or institutions and secondly, to establish causal relations or correlations 
in their partial aspects or between the aspects. 

And here the need for co-ordination between different specialisms 
becomes utgent. They may isolate their aspects but when it comes to 
interpretation, some kind of ‘ vue d’ensemble ’ is required so that 
each aspect may bo seen in the light of the whole. The need for 
developing the ‘sociological method’ in historical interpretation has 
been recently emphasised ; and both in political and economic analysis 
of present-day problems its application has become frnitful of im- 
portant results. But apart from this the need for some kind of co- 
ordination is necessary both for clarifying ‘ assumptions ’ and interpret- 
ing social phenomena in their wholeness. The perspective of this 
wholeness is the special province of sociology. It clarifies and 
examines larger hypotheses concerning social phenomena and also co- 
ordinates the results of different specialisms. Rational interpretation 
would mean interpretation of facts in their wholeness and this would 
involve co-ordination of the results of investigations in different 
aspects of social relationships. 

Ill 

Pnrsuit of Scientific knowledge is a reward in itself. There is no 
nobler ideal than the disinterested search for truth. Still— a concession 
to human vanity — one of the mms of scientific inquiry is to attain 
control over Ehenomana through the understandii^ of their nature and 
behaviour. And this is also the aim of reason ; it attains directive con- 
trol over certain spheres of experience and enriches them. It can 
achieve this control only throi^h knowledge and hence the need for 
strict sdentific inquiry. But the moral function of science must not be 
forgotten. The social sciences deal with social phenomena, that is, the 
whole rai^e of social organisation and its various institutions, with a 
view to create a rational order in society. If the sciences cannot ad- 
equately contribute towards the realisation of this goal, it is not because 
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they are incapable but because they are not completdy developed, 
Human aspirations and ideals emerge and continually con^rate new 
order of social organisation. The need for newer adjustment manifests 
itself through conflicts between institutions, associations and ideals. If 
science cannot give any help in rational reconstruction of the social 
order, impatient and distrustful attitude towards it is bound to arise. The 
slow and skeptical approach of science to present-day problems, which 
demand immediate solution, appears irksome to the lay. There are three 
main reasons for such an attitude towards social sciences, Firstly they 
are not sufficiently developed so as to predict the future course of 
events ; secondly even what has been gathered in by reflection and 
science is not translated into actuality; and thirdly there is little inte- 
gration between the scientific research — especially in social sciences— 
and the ‘system of values’, which envisages a new type of social order. 
And this disappointment would naturally make us regard reason as a 
critical, conservative and deadening faculty. Mere scientific analysis 
is looked upon as a ‘barren triumph’ when it is not actually harnessed 
to a purpose. We have again to remember that in reality 'ideals’ and 
‘facts’ lie embedded in each other. The ideals which have deep roots 
in urgent needs or interests have tremendous operative force and their 
influence must always be counted in looking to what direction the 
general social relationships are gnided. The force of such ideals as 
‘National State’ or ‘Imperialism’ or ‘racial purity’ cause big upheavals 
and give a new shape to existing social institutions. As we see to-day 
there is a tremendous conflict between ideals — or ideologies as some 
may phrase it — and the function of reason will be to choose that which 
increases human happiness to its maximum. But how is this to be 
achieved ? Must science shut up itself in a closet and meditate and 
disregard the general social tendencies or should it come out boldly and 
carry its research into the very heart of ideals or ideal schemes which 
configurate a certain type of social order? Living is a kind of experiment 
and every deliberate change in society is a fresh venture in pursuit of the 
ideal of rational life. But this needs analysis and understanding of the 
actual social institutions and their inter-relations in a particular 
society; without this scientific knowledge of facts it would be impos- 
sible to translate ‘ideal’ schemes into actual life. The proper integra- 
tion of ‘ideals’ and existing facts would be the business of applied 
sdence ; but it must be informed adeqtiately of the actual problems in- 
volved. There must be scientific discipline and insight into the nature 
of facts. Without this analytic insight, no changes of a permanent 
nature which would involve a re-adjustment, gradual or catastrophic^ of 
the social order, could be safely effected. It is only this rational in- 
sight that could visualize the interrelation bet%veen the ‘facts’ and 
‘ ideals’. ITie problem to-day is, as Santayana observes, “to ujyte a 
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trustworthy conception of the conditions under which man lives with 
an adequate conception of his interests.” Hence the province of social 
sciences is to study the nature of these conditbns and man’s interests 
in their manifold interactions and an adequate appreciation of the 
fundamental interests of man would be the prime requisite of building 
up a rational order. The social sciences may not themselves try to 
bring about the 'unity’ in the actual life — at any rate at this stage. But 
they must attempt to find out what are the existing conditions, their 
tendencies and necessary manipulations by which unity in social order 
could be attained. In N^rious departments of life oar problems have 
become enormous and we feel that there must be soma order or ration- 
al construction so that there may be less conflict. This, we may remind 
ourselves again, is the function of reason. It discovers ideals, analyses 
them, seeks their roots in reality and then subjects them to scrutiny in 
the light of the existing facts which it has studied. Then it may dis- 
cover the relation between the actual and the rational. Rational life 
means a pursnit of ideals which gradually emerge out of the felt needs 
of the community; but before they could be translated into actual life 
we have to see that they represent the fundamental interests or felt 
needs of the community and are the genuine expressions of the ‘Desires’ 
of people for various things ; that the conditions in which they could 
prosper are controllable and could be manipulated to suit the purpose. 
Both these require, as we saw in the beginning, an adequate con- 
ception of reason, scientific insight into facts and a rational, coherent 
and realistic system of values. 

The social sciences to-day study the interests of mar and condi- 
tions in which they grow and seek expression in thousand-fold ways 
within the elaborate frame-work of the Great society. The ultimate 
aim is to produce a rational order in which there will be more happi- 
ness and freedom for the human mind. 


Ravi S. Bhatt 



GENEALOGICAL STUDY OF SOME VITAL PROBLEMS 
OF POPULATION 

To stndy certain aspects of the problems of population by the 
genealogical method I selected Vadnagara Nagar community as the class 
in which I should be able to carry on my research. So I b^n to 
study their families and to record dates of their births, deaths, mar- 
riages, etc. First of all I had thought of collectit^ as many facts of as 
many generations as possible. But by experience I found that so 
many facts were difficult to be ascertained because the people, on 
account of their livii® far away from one another on account of their 
avocations, did not seem to remember the facts in as great a detail as 
I would have liked for the purposes of a scientific study. So I decided 
to pay particular attention to only three generations, a period extend- 
ing over seventy-five to one hundred years. 

Even in this limited enquiry, difficulties did arise ; because the 
people hesitated to give the fects and some of them even refused to 
give any particulars about their families. It was after a great deal of 
persuasion that I succeeded in collecting the necessary facts. 

Originally I had thought of issuing a questionnaire and getting it 
drculated in the community. But when I came across the above 
mentioned difficulties even when I personally approached the people I 
could see that questionnaire would have proved an utter failure. 

Slowly and slowly I made my way and surveyed the families of 
Vadnagara Nagar Community by the genealogical method at Rajkot. 
After that I went to Jamnagar. But there I did not get whole- 
hearted support thoi^h I came across some educated young men who 
promised to help me in my work, which they did to some extent. 
Then I visited Dhrol, Jodia, Salaya, Khambhalia, Dwarka, Jun^adh, 
Gondal, Jetpur, Bhavnagar, Porebunder. But my work was not fuUy 
done on my first visits so I visited Jamnagar, Jnnagadfa, Gondal, and 
Jetpor thrice. 

As to the economic condition of my sample I may mention that it 
includes middle-class people neither very rich nor very poor, and, as 
wiE be seen from the above account, they come from different towns 
of Kathiawad. 

My sample contains 3798 members and 1059 couples of the 
present generation, 3455 members and 895 couples of the father- 
generation and 309 members and 151 couples of the grand-father- 
generation. 
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I. — Age at Marriage. 

The following tables give the distributions of age of mao and 
woman in three generations: grand-father, father, and the present 
generation. 

A. Age of Woman at marriage. 

(i) Grand-father-generation. 


(l) Frequency Table 


Age at marri^. 

Cases. 

,0 

28 

11 ! 

51 

12 

65 

13 ; 

14 

1 

00 


Aver^ age : — 11 -4. 

N. B.— All ages are to be undeiatood 
as completed years. There are 5 
cases of double marriage and 1 case 
of treble marriage of men. 


(ii) Father-generation. (iii) Present-generation. 

(2) Frequency Table. (3) Frequency Table, 


Age at marriage. 

Cases. 

Age at marriage. i 

Cases. 

7 

2 



8 

2 

10 

1 

9 

6 

11 

8 

10 ' 

25 

12 

87 

11 

97 

13 

282 

12 i 

316 

14 

, 294 

13 

233 

15 

; 237 

14 

141 

16 

145 

15 

72 

17 

38 

16 

24 

18 

4 

17 

9 




927* 


1096t 


Average age 12-7 Average age 14-2. 


' There arc 32 cases of douUe marriage of men. 
t There are 37 cases of double marriage of men. 
K 
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Age of man at marriage. 


(iv) Graud-fatlier-geDeration. 
(4) Frequency Table. 


Age at marriage. 

Cases 

Age at Marriage. 

Cases. 

11 

4 

21 

4 

12 

7 

22 

10 

13 

9 

23 

1 

14 

20 

24 

2 

15 

11 

25 

1 

16 

20 

26 

3 

17 

20 

27 

3 

18 

16 

28 

1 

19 

11 

29 

2 

20 

6 




124 


27 "151 


Average age : — 17*3* 


Father-generation. 
(5) Frequency Table, 


Age at 
marriage. 

Cases. 1 

Age at 
marriage. 

1 

Cases. ' 

Age at 
marriage. 

Casas. 

9 

1 

18 

' 105 

28 

3 

10 

1 

19 

102 

29 

8 

11 

- 

20 

109 

30 

3 

12 

i 12 

21 

71 

31 

3 

13 

. 20 

22 

87 

32 

1 

14 

44 

23 

43 

33 

3 

IS 

49 

24 

26 

34 


16 

. 78 

25 

18 

35 

1 

17 

! 88 

26 

9 

36 

1 



27 

9 




293 


579 

1 

1 

23 "895 


Average age 19-1 f 


* Ib the 6 cases of more than one marriage only the age at the first marriage 
is considered. 

t In the 32 cases of double marrisge (t e., second marriage) only the age at 
the first marriage is considered. 
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(vi) Present-generation. 
(6) Frequency Table. 


Age at marru^ 

Cases. 

Age at marriage. 

Cases. 

15 

6 

28 

4 

Id 

21 

29 

8 

17 

46 

30 

1 

2 

18 

92 

31 

2 

19 

138 

32 

4 

20 

184 

33 

2 

21 

156 

34 

2 

22 

151 

35 

4 

23 

106 

36 






24 i 

72 

37 

1 

25 1 

37 

38 

i 

I 

26 

15 

39 

1 

27 

5 




1029 


30*1059 


Average age:— 21* 


From the above tables we iind that the averse of woman at 
marriage in grand-father -generation was 114, in father -generatbn 12-7 
and in the present generation it is 14-2. 

While the average age of man at marriage in grand-father-genera- 
tion was 17-3, in father-generation it was 19-1 and in the present 
generation it is 21. 

Thus we see that the average age of woman and of man at 
marriage is increasing, thot^b it is fax from the ideal. 

II.— Difference in the Ages of Couples. 

The following tables give the distribution of the differences in the 
ages of couples in three generations : — 

• In the 37 cases of double marriage { I. e, second marriage) only the age at 
the first marriage is considered. 
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Difference in the Ages of Husband and Wipe. 


Grand-father-generation : — 
( 7 ) Preqvency Table, 


No. of years. 

Cases. 

No. of years. 

Cases. 

0 

■M 

10 

4 

1 


li 

3 

2 


12 

3 

3 


13 

1 

4 

11 

14 

5 

5 

13 

15 

1 

6 

25 

16 

2 

7 

21 

17 

2 

8 

10 

18 

1 

9 

4 




129 


22-151 


Average difference ^'1* 


(ii) Fatbei'geoeration. 


(8) Frequency Table. 


No. of years. 

1 Cases. 

No. of years. 

Cases. 

0 

2 

12 

13 

1 

26 

13 

7 

2 

53 

14 

1 10 

3 

45 

15 

5 

4 

92 

16 

5 

5 

107 

17 

6 

6 

144 

IS 

6 

7 

123 

19 

1 

8 

143 

20 

1 

9 

51 

21 

2 

10 

34 

22 

- 

11 

18 

23 

1 


820 


57 = 895 


Average difference ; — 6'4. + 


* For the purposes ol the above average the first marriages are taken into 
consideraUon. 

t For the purposes of the above average the first marriages ate taken into 
ponsid^tloa 
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(iii) Preseat generation. 
(9) Frequency Table. 


No. of years. 

Cases. 

No. of years. 

Cases. 

1 

7 

13 

7 

2 

30 

14 

5 

3 

39 

15 

5 

4 

93 

1 

16 

5 

5 

156 

17 

1 

6 

205 

18 

1 1 

7 

207 

19 

3 

8 

' 162 

20 

1 

1 

9 

73 

21 

4 

10 

29 

22 

3 

11 

6 



12 

16 




1024 


35 “1059 


Average difference e-?.* 


It is seen from the above tables that there is a decided tendency 
for the difference in the* ages of husband and wife to increase, which 
fact may properly be explained as being due to the fact that owing to 
the greater spread of education among the males their marriages take 
place at later ages while the same factor has not operated in favour of 
the postponement of marri:«e in the case of femaies, among whom the 
spread of education is rather slow. 

III.— Age at the Birth of First Child. 

The following tables give the distribution of the ages of man and 
woman at the birth of first child in three generations 


For the purpose of the above average first marriages are taken Into 
consideratloa 
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A, Age of woman at the birth of her first child, 
(i) Grand-father-generation. 


(10) Frequency Table. 


Age at the birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

Age at the birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

12 

1 

1 

24 

2 

13 

4 

25 

3 

14 

15 

26 

1 


28 

27 1 

i 

16 

32 

28 

1 

17 

22 

29 i 


18 

20 

30 

1 

19 

7 

31 


20 

6 

32 


21 

4 

33 

. . . 

22 

4 

34 

1 

23 

4 

35 

; 1 

1 




11-158 


Average age : — 17-59. 


( li ) Father-generation. 


(11) Frequency Table. 


Age at the birth 
of first child. 

Cases. 

Age at the birth 
of first child. 

Cases. 

13 


31 

0 

I'l i 

122 

32 1 

0 

15 ! 

134 

33 

0 

16 ! 


34 

1 

17 : 

144 

35 

1 

18 

98 

36 

1 

19 ; 


37 

0 

20 ! 

36 

38 

0 

21 

33 

39 

0 

22 

24 

40 

0 

23 

9 

41 

0 

24 

12 

42 

0 

25 


43 

0 

26 


44 

0 

27 


45 

1 

28 

2 



29 

4 



30 

1 




869 


4-873 


Average age: — 17*1 
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(iii) Present generation. 


(12) Frequency Table. 


Age at the birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

Age at the birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

13 

2 

20 

40 

14 

28 

21 

16 

15 

50 

22 

7 

16 

101 

23 

4 

17 

117 

24 

3 

18 

123 

25 

4 

19 

78 

26 

0 


506 

27 

3 



77 « 583 


Averse age : — 17'52 


B. Age of man at the birth of his first child, 
(iv) Grand-father-generation. 

Cli) Pr 0 g«e«cai Table, 


Age at the birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

Age at the birth of 
first chili 

Cases. 

16 

6 

30 

4 

17 

7 

31 

4 

18 

4 

32 

2 

19 

11 

33 

0 

20 

12 

34 

0 

21 

14 

35 

2 

22 

21 

36 

2 

23 

14 

37 

0 

24 

11 

38 

0 

25 

8 

39 

1 

26 ! 

8 

40 

0 

27 1 

9 

41 

0 

28 

5 

42 

1 

29 i 

1 

4 

43 

0 



44 

1 


134 


17 = 151 


Average age : — 23-57. 
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(v) Father-generation. 
(14) Frequency Table. 




Age at the birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

16 

19 

29 

19 

17 

30 

30 

19 

18 

49 

31 

11 

19 

55 

32 

16 

20 

73 

33 

5 

21 

82 

34 

12 

22 

98 

35 

4 

23 

98 

36 

3 

24 

79 

37 

1 

25 

72 

38 

3 

26 

66 

39 

5 

27 

36 

40 

5 

28 

30 

41 

1 



42 

3 



48 

1 


787 






108-895 

Average ^e : — 23-58. 


( vi } Present generation. 


( 15 ) Frequency Table. 


Age at the birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

Age at the birth of 
first child. 

Cases. 

18 

, 9 

30 

8 

19 

! 25 

31 

2 

20 

31 

32 

7 

21 

46 

33 

5 

22 

65 

34 

3 

23 

72 

35 

3 

24 

102 

36 

2 

25 

72 

37 

1 

26 

55 

38 

2 

27 

33 

39 

2 

28 

22 

40 

1 0 

29 

15 

41 

1 


547 


36 = 583 


Average age : — 24'23 
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From the above tables we find that the average age of woman at 
the birth of first child in grand-father-generation was 17*59, in father- 
generation 17'11, and in the present generation it is 17*52, while the 
average age of man at the birth of bis first child in grand-father 
generation was 23*57, m father-generation 23*58 and in the present 
generation 24*23. 

Thus we see that the averse age of woman at the birth of her 
first child is almost stationary but the average age of man at the birth 
of his first child has very slightly increased. 

IV— Age at the Birth of Last Child. 

The following tables give the distribution of the ages of man and 
woman at the birth of last child in two generations grand-father- and 
father-generations. 

A. Age of Woman at the birth of her last child. 

( i ) Grand-father-generation. 


(16) Frequency Table. 


Age at the birth of 
last cbOd. ! 

Casas. 

Age at the birth of 
last child. 

Cases. 

15 

1 

32 

5 

16 

1 

33 

5 

17 

: 0 

34 

4 

18 

1 

35 

15 

19 

i 

36 

8 

20 

1 

37 

4 

21 

1 

38 

10 

22 

5 

39 

4 

23 

1 

40 

4 

24 

2 

41 

2 

25 

3 

42 

5 

26 

4 

43 

2 

27 

6 

44 

2 

28 

1 

45 

1 

29 

4 

46 

0 

30 

3 

47 

1 

31 

3 

48 

2 



49 

1 3 



50 

0 



51 

1 1 


38 


78 = 116 


Average age at the birth of last child : — 33*85.* 


_ ■ Only completed marriages are taken into account i. e^ those marriages in 
which both the.partners lived together till the woman reached the age of not less 
than 40. 
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(ii) Father-generation. 
(17) Frequency Table. 


Age at the birth of 
last child. 

! 

Cases. 

Age at the birth of 
last child. 

1 

Cases. 

14 

1 

33 

14 

15 

1 

34 

23 

16 

2 

35 

25 

17 

5 

36 

28 

18 

0 

37 

20 

19 

2 

38 

27 

20 

3 

39 

19 

21 

4 

40 

28 

22 

8 

41 

14 

23 

3 

42 

13 

24 

6 

43 

9 

25 

9 

44 

6 

26 

5 

45 

3 

27 

11 

46 

4 

28 

14 

47 

2 

29 

12 

48 

5 

30 

6 

49 

0 

31 

18 

SO 

I 

32 

19 

51 

! 2 



52 

1 



53 

0 



54 

0 


1 

55 

1 


129 


, 245-347 

i 


Average age at the birfii of last child : — 3449.* 


Only completed marri^es are taken into account 
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B. Age of maD at the birth of his last child. 
(1) Grand-father-generation. 

(18) Preqtcenc^ Table. 


Age at the birth of 
last child. 

Cases. 

Age at the birth of 
last child. 

Cases. 

22 

1 

43 

6 

23 

1 

44 

1 

24 

0 

45 

6 

25 

0 

46 

1 

8 

26 

1 

47 

1 2 

27 

0 

48 

2 

28 

4 

49 

1 2 

29 

4 

50 

4 

30 

5 

51 

2 

31 

4 

52 

2 

32 

1 

53 

1 

33 

2 

54 

2 

34 

4 

55 

' 2 

35 

3 

56 

0 

36 

3 

57 

2 

37 

6 

58 

0 

38 

4 

59 

0 

39 

7 

60 

3 

40 

8 

61 

0 

41 

5 

62 

0 

42 

6 

63 

0 


1 0 

64 

1 



67 

1 

1 

69 


47-116 


Average age at the birth of last child : — 4M2.* 


Only conpleted marriages are tahen Into account, 
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(ii) Fathec-generatiou. 
( 19 ) FreQuency Table, 


Age at the 
birth of 
last child. 

Cases. 

! 

1 

Age at the 
birth of 
last child. 

Cases. 

Age at the i 
birth of 
last child. i 

1 

Cases. 

17 

1 

31 

12 

45 

15 

18 

0 

32 

14 

46 

23 

19 

0 

33 

11 

47 

15 

20 

0 

34 

11 

48 

9 

21 

3 

35 

14 

49 

9 

22 

I 

36 

14 

50 

5 

23 

4 

37 

21 

51 

8 

24 

0 

38 

28 

52 

7 

25 

1 

39 

16 

53 

3 

26 

4 

40 

20 

54 

2 

27 

4 

41 

i 20 

55 

1 

28 

3 

42 

27 

56 

0 

29 

3 

43 

17 

57 

1 

30 

4 

44 

15 

58 

3 





59 

1 


28 


240 

60 

0 





61 

1 





62 

63 

1 

2 






106-374 


Average age at the birth of last child ; — 40-3 1 

From the above tables we find that the averc^ age of womaa at 
the birth of her last child ic grand-fatber-geaeration was 33'85 and io 
father 'generation 34'49. 

The average age of man at the birth of his last child in grand- 
father-generation was 41T2 and in father-generation 40'31. 

It will be seen from these figures that reproduction ceases far 
earlier than what is generally considered to be the physiological limit. 

In order to test whether reproductive power had really come to 
an end at the time indicated by the above tables, the cases of com- 
pleted marriages were farther analysed with a view to determining if 
a suflScient number of years bad elapsed after the birth of the last 
child during which couples continued to be in a married state. It wiU 
be seen from the following tables presenting this analysis that in the 

* Only completed marriages are taken into account. 
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grand-^tber-geaeratioii in the cases of completed marriages in ^hich 
both the partners were alive for seven or more years after the birth 
of the last child woman lived on an average for 23 years and in the 
father-generation for 19 years. 

Average nnmber of years which a woman lived after the birth 
of her last child. 


(l) Grand-father-generation. 
(20) Frequency Table. 


No. of years 
woman lived 
after the birth 
of last child. 

Cases. 

Na of years 
woman lived 
after the birth 
of last child. 

Cases. 

No. of years 
woman lived 
after the birth 
of last child. 

Cases. 

1 

7 

4 

22 

1 

37 

3 

8 

1 

23 

2 

36 

0 

9 

2 

24 

1 

39 

0 

10 

^ 1 
3 

25 

1 

40 

0 

11 

3 

26 

4 

41 

1 

12 

6 

27 

3 

42 1 

1 

13 

4 

28 ; 

4 

43 

1 

14 

! + 

29 

4 

44 

1 

15 

4 

30 

4 

45 

0 

16 

1 

31 

3 

46 

1 

17 

1 

32 

5 

47 

1 

18 

4 

33 

2 

48 

1 

19 

3 

34 

3 



20 

3 

35 

2 


10-95 

21 

2 

36 

0 




45 


40 




Average number of years which a woman lived after the birth of 
her last child ; — 23-1.* 


* Only the cases of completed mairiages in nhich both partners lived for 
seven or more years after the birth of their last child are taken into account. 
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(ii) Father-generation. 
(21) Prequency Table. 


No. of years 
woman lived 
after the birth 
of last child. 

Cases. 

No. of years 
woman lived 
after the birth 
of last child. 

Cases. 

No. of years 
woman lived 
after the birth 
of last child. 

Cases. 

7 

13 

22 

5 

37 

1 

8 

17 

23 

8 

38 

1 

9 

17 

24 

7 

39 

2 

10 

7 

25 1 

9 

40 

2 

11 

9 

26 

4 

41 

0 

12 

8 

27 ; 

8 

42 

2 

13 

9 

28 

12 

43 

3 

14 

14 

29 

4 

44 

0 

15 

20 

30 

8 

45 

1 

16 

16 

31 

3 

46 

0 

17 

7 

32 

2 

47 , 

0 

18 

17 

33 

4 

48 

1 

19 

14 

34 

3 

49 

0 

20 

15 

35 

0 

52 

1 

21 

11 

36 

4 

54 

1 


194 


81 

1 


15 - 290 


Average number of years which a woman lived after the birth of 
her last diild : — 19-3.* 


* Only cases of completed marriages in which both partnersdived for seven 
or more years after the birth of their last child are taken into account. 
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Averse numbei of years which a man lived after 
the birth of his last child. 

(i) Grand-father-geaeration. 

( 22 ) Frequency Table. 



Average narober of years a man lived after the birth of his last 
child 26-3* 


* Only cases of completed maniages in which both partners lived tor seven 
or more years after the birth of their last child are taken into account 
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(ii) Father-generation. 
(23) Frequency Table. 


No. of years 
man lived 
after the birth 
of last child. 

Cases. 

No. of years 
man lived 
after the birth 
of last child. 

Cases. 

No. of years 
man lived 
after the birth 
of last child. 

Cases. 

7 

17 

22 

6 

37 

0 

8 

22 

23 

7 

38 

0 

9 

17 

24 

7 

39 

1 

10 

11 

25 

10 

40 

2 

n 

12 

26 

2 

41 

0 

12 

5 

27 

7 

42 

1 

13 

14 

23 

10 

43 

3 

14 

16 

29 

9 

44 

0 

15 

21 

30 

4 

45 

1 

16 

17 

31 

3 

52 

1 

17 

6 

32 

3 



18 

15 

33 

3 



19 

12 

34 

1 



20 

13 

35 

0 



21 

7 

36 

4 




205 


76 


9 = 290 


Average number of years which a man lived after the birth of his 
last child 17'9.* 


From these facts it becomes dear that the ages at the birth of 
last child indicated in the tables Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, do really mark the 
end of reproductive period. 

In view of the fact that the end of reproduction occurs very early 
in the case of both man and woman a question arises as to whether 
this early cessation of reproduction is due to the exhaustion mainly of 
woman or man. To shed some more light on this problem thirtytwo 
cases of double marriages in father-generation have been analysed. 
Being cases of second marriage none of them happens to be a complet- 
ed marriage. In one case the husband died very early. Leaving this 
case out it is found that the woman’s age at the birth of her last child 
is 27'16 while the man's age is 42-06. It is further found that on an 
average 6-8 years have elapsed since the birth of the last child. We may 
therefore reasonably assume that in these thirtyone cases also repro- 
duction has nearly come to an end. It is seen that in this sample the 
woman’s age at the birth of last child falls short of the age at the 

* Only cases of completed marriages in which both the partners lived for seven 
or more years after the birth of the last child are taken into account. 
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birth of last child in general sample by nearly 7 years, while man’s age 
in this sample is h^her than man's ^e at the birth of last child in the 
general sample only by two years. It may therefore be submitted that 
cessation of reproduction at such an early age as is indicated in the first 
part of this section is perhaps due more to the exhaostion of man than 
of woman. 

The following table gives the frequency distribution of 32 cases 
above referred to : — 

Analysis of thirty- two cases of Double Marriages 
IN father-generation 


(24) Freqwncjf Table. 


Age of man at 
the birth of 
bis last 
child. 

Cases. 

Age of . 
Woman kt 
the birth of 
her last 
child. 

1 

Cases. 

No. of years 
both partners 
lived after the 
birth of their 
last child. 

Cases. 

30 

2 

17 

i 

1 

1 

6 

31 

0 

18 

1 

2 

4 

32 

0 

19 

' I 

3 

0 

33 i 

i 

20 

; 0 

4 

A 

3 

34 1 

1 

21 

1 1 

5 

4 

35 : 

1 

22 

1 

6 

1 

36 

1 

23 

' 4 

7 

0 

37 

0 

24 

2 

8 

0 

38 

2 

25 

4 

9 

2 

39 

3 

26 

0 

10 

0 

40 ! 

0 

27 

1 

a 

1 

41 

3 

28 

4 

12 

0 

42 

2 

29 

3 

13 

: 1 

43 

1 

30 

0 

14 

1 

44 

2' 

31 

1 

15 

! 0 

45 

1 

32 

0 

16 

! 1 

46 

5 

33 

1 

17 

■ 0 

47 

0 

3+ 

1 

18 

2 

48 

1 

35 1 

3 

19 

. 1 

49 

1 

36 i 

1 

21 

1 

50 

1 

40 1 

1 



51 

3 

1 

i 

i 

1 




31 

1 

( 

1 

31 

1 

! 30 

1 


Average of thirtyone cases of second marri^es where both 


partners are living : Age of man at the birth of his last child 42'06. 
Age of woman at the birth of her last child 27-16. The average period 
elapsed since the birth of last child is 6-86 years. 

M 
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V.— Fecundity of Marriage. 

The folbwing tables g^ve the distribution oi the fecundity of 
couples in two generations Grand-father" and father-generatiotjs. 
Average fecundity of marriage.* 

( i ) Grand-father-generation. ( ii ) Father-generation. 

( 25 ) Frequency Table. ( 26 ) Frequency Table. 


No. of 
births. 

No. of 
cases. 

Cases. No. of 1 

of twins. births. 

No. of 
cases. 

Cases, 
of twins. 

i 






4 

1 

28 


2 

6 

2 

14 


3 

11 

3 

20 


4 

12 

4 

42 


5 

15 

5 

39 


6 

22 

I 6 

80 

1 

7 

23 

1 7 , 

56 

1 

8 

8 

2+ 8 ! 

41 

I 

9 

1 

8 

3 9 

23 

4t 


3 

10 

11 ' 


11 

2 1 

11 

11 ' 

1 

12 

2 

12 

5 

1 



13 

4 



6 

7 

374 

9 


Average fecundity 5-83 Average fecundity :--5‘95 

From the above tables we find that the average fecundity of 
marriage was 5*83 in the grand-father generation and 5-95 in the 
father generation. 

VI. — Interval Between two Consecutive Births. 

The following tables give the distribution of the intervals bet- 
ween two consecutive births : issues of the couples of three genera- 
tions grand-father, father and the present generation. 

Interval between two consecutive births : 

• Only completed marriages are taken into account, i. e. those marriages ia 
which both the partners live tc^ethM till the woman reached the age of 40. 
f A case of two tmn births. J Three cases of two twin births. 
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(i) Grand-father-generation. 


(27) Frequency Table. 


Interval in years 
between two consecutive 
births. 

Cases. 

1 

7 

2 

151 

3 

256 

4 

171 

5 

50 

6 

16 

7 

5 

8 

i 2 

9 

1 0 

10 

2 


660 


Average interval between two consecutive births ; — 3-3. 


(ii) Father-generation. (iii) Present generation. 

(28) Frequency Table. (29) Frequency Table. 


Interval in years 
between two con- 
secntive births. 

Cases. 

Interval in years 
between two con- 
secutive births. 

Cases. 

1 

58 

1 

12 

2 

723 

2 

152 

3 

1301 

3 

293 

4 

717 

4 

202 

5 

162 

5 

46 

6 

44 

6 

16 

7 

18 

7 

8 

8 

15 

8 

' 4 

9 

2 

9 

1 

10 

3 

10 

1 

11 

1 

11 

0 

12 

0 

12 

3 

13 

0 



14 

1 



15 

0 



16 

1 




3046 




Average interval between two Averse interval between two 
consecutive births : — 3’17, consecutive births — 3*3, 
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From the above tables we find that the average interval between 
two consecutive births among the issue of grand-father-generation was 
3-3, among those of father-generation 3-2 and among those of the pre- 
sent generation 3-3. 

VII.— Child Mortality. 

The following tables give the distribution of mortality among 
children born to couples of three generations : — Grand-father, father 
and the present generation. 

Mortality among children under five years of age per 1,000 child- 
ren born. 

(i) Grand-Jather-generation. 

Total No. of births. Miscarriages. Total No. of children born. 

824 20 804 

No. of children dead under five years of age : — 164. 

Rate of child mortality under five years of age per 1,000 children 
born : — 228'85. 

(ii) Father-generation, 

Total No. of births. Miscarriages. Total No. of children born. 

4,018 164 3,854 

No. of children dead under five years of age 884. 

Rate of child mortality under five years of age per 1,000 children 
born 229-37. 

(iii) Presont-generation. 

Total No. of births. Miscarri^es. Total Na of children born. 

1,372 103 1,269 

No. of children dead under five years of age \ — 304. 

Rate of child mortality under five years of age per 1,000 children 
born 239-55. 

From the above tables we find that the average mortality under 
five years of ^e, among children born to the couples of grand-father- 
generation was 228-85, among those born to the couples of father- 
generation 229-37 and that among children bom to couples of the 
present generation 239-55. 

Thus we see that child mortality has increased. 

VIII. 

The followii^ tables give the distribution of the ages at death of 
man and woman in two generations : grand-father, and father-genera- 
tions. 
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A. Grand-father-ganeration. 
(i) Aga of woman at death. 
(30) Frequency Table. 


Age at 
deatli. 

Cases. 

Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

1 

16 1 

1 

33 

2 

51 

2 

69 

' 0 

17 

I 

34 

1 

52 

2 

70 

3 

18 

3 

35 

1 

53 

4 

71 

0 

19 

0 

36 1 

3 

54 

4 

7: 

1 

20 

0 

37 I 

2 

55 

3 

73 

1 

21 

0 

38 

2 

56 

4 

74 

1 

22 

2 

39 

2 

57 

3 

75 

1 

23 

2 

40 

7 

58 

4 

76 

1 

24 ' 

0 1 

41 i 

5 

59 

1 

1 1 

77 

1 

25 ; 

0 

42 

3 

60 

4 

78 

0 

26 

2 

43 

1 

61 

4 

79 

1 

27 

0 

44 

0 

62 

2 

80 

: 0 

28 

0 

45 

8 

63 

1 5 

1 

81 

1 

29 

1 

46 

5 

64 

4 

82 

! 0 

30 

1 

47 

4 

65 

2 

83 

0 

31 

2 

48 

2 

66 

4 

84 

1 

32 1 

2 

49 

5 

67 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 


50 

6 

68 

0 

0 

0 


17 


59 i 


52 


12»140 


Average age at death : — ^94. 


A'. 18 women are livfag who are therefore not Included in this table. 
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( ii ) Age of mac at death. 
( 31 ) Frequency fable. 


Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

23 

1 

41 

0 

58 

3 


6 

24 

0 

42 

0 

59 

1 



25 

B 

43 

2 

60 

4 


2 

26 

B 

44 

B 

61 

1 


0 

27 

0 

45 


62 

5 


1 

28 

D 

46 

B 

63 

4 

80 

4 

29 

1 

47 

H 

64 

5 

81 

1 

30 

2 

48 

1 

65 

6 

82 

1 

31 

1 

49 

6 

66 

3 

83 

2 

32 

1 

50 

6 

67 

4 

84 

2 

33 

1 

51 

2 

68 

2 

85 

0 

34 

0 

52 

3 

69 

1 

86 

1 

35 

1 

53 

1 


5 



36 

0 

54 

D 


2 



37 

1 

55 

B 


4 



38 

1 

56 



3 



39 

D 

57 

H 


B 



40 

B 


B 


B 




12 


48 


57 


20=137 


Average age at death : — 59*4. 


N. R— 14 men are still lirtng who are therefore not Included in this table. 
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B.— Father -generation. 

(0 Age of woman at death. 
(32) Frequency Table. 


Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

Age at 
death. 

Cases. 1 

Age at 
death. 

1 

Cases. 

13 

2 

30 

*1 

10 

47 

1 

4 

1 

65 

2 

14 

4 


7 

48 

2 

66 

0 

15 

7 

32 i 

1 

4 

49 

3 

67 

' 0 

16 

5 

33 

11 

50 

1 

68 

0 

17 

9 

34 

14 

51 

1 

69 

0 

18 

7 

1 

35 

6 

52 

2 

! 70 

1 

1 

19 

4 

36 

6 

53 

4 

71 

0 

20 

7 

37 

3 

54 

; 5 

72 

1 

21 

7 

38 

7 

55 

1 

1 

73 

0 

22 

4 

39 

4 

56 

1 

74 

0 

23 

a 

40 

7 

57 

0 

75 

0 

24 

9 

41 

5 

58 

1 

76 

1 

25 

14 

42 

6 

59 

4 

1 


26 

6 

43 

3 

60 

3 



27 

3 

44 

6 

61 

0 

i 


28 

14 

45 

1 

6 

62 

1 



29 

0 

46 

8 

63 

0 







64 

1 




110 


113 


34 

i 

5=262 


Average age at death ; — 334. 

N. B.— 665 womai are still living who are therefore not ioduded in this 
table. 
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( ii ) Age of man at death. 
( 33 ) Frequency Table. 


Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

! 

Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

Age at 
death. 

Cases. 

15 

1 

33 


50 

1 

14 

68 

1 

16 

0 

34 


51 

6 

69 

1 

17 

1 

35 


52 

9 

70 

3 

18 

2 

36 


53 

3 

71 

1 

19 

4 

37 , 


54 

8 

72 

1 

20 1 

8 

38 1 


55 

3 

73 

0 

21 

2 

39 


56 

3 

74 

0 

22 

2 

40 

1 8 1 

57 

6 

75 

2 

23 

1 5 

41 


58 

5 

76 

0 

24 

! 5 

42 


59 

8 

77 

0 

25 

2 

43 


60 

8 

78 

0 

26 

5 

44 

, 9 

61 

3 

79 

1 

27 

1 5 

45 

1 8 

62 , 

2 

80 


28 

! 5 

46 


63 

4 


10-266 

29 

1 4 

47 


64 

2 



30 

5 

48 


65 

5 



31 

2 

49 


66 

I 



32 

8 



67 

3 




66 


1 ^ * 


93 







Average age at death : — +3-9 

N. B.— €29 men are etiQ living who arc therefore not included In this table. 


From the above tables it is seen that the average age of woman at 
death in grand-father-generation was 494 and that of man in the same 
generation was 59-4. 

While the average age of man at death in father-generation was 
33-4 and that of man in the same generation was 43-9. 

It will not be fair to draw any conclusions about the change in 
longevity in the two generations studied. For, first of all in spite of 
repeated attempts to get information about the brothers and sisters of 
the men and women of the grand-father-generation I have not succeed- 
ed in getting the necessary information. Tire sample, therefore, of the 
grand-father-generation is smaU and perhaps also selected. Secondly, 
far too many men and women of father generation are still living. 
The following tables will give an idea as to the number and average 
ages of these men and women. 
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A. — Grand-father-generation, 
(i) Age of woman still living. 


(3+) Frequency Table. 


Age of 
woman still 
living. 

Cases. 

Age of 
woman still 
living. 

Caisese 

55 

1 

73 

0 

59 

1 

74 

0 

60 

1 

75 

1 

61 

2 

76 

0 

62 

2 

77 

0 

63 

0 

78 

1 

64 

0 

79 

0 

65 

2 

80 

1 

66 

1 

81 

0 

67 

1 

82 

0 

68 

0 

83 

0 

69 

0 

84 

0 

70 

1 

85 

0 

71 

0 

86 

0 

72 

2 

87 

0 



88 

1 


14 


4-18* 


Average age of woman still living : — 67-7. 

( ii } Age of man still living. 


( 35 ) Frequency Table. 


Age of man 
still living. 

Cases. 

Age of man 
still living. 

Cases. 

65 

2 

75 

! 0 

66 

2 

76 

1 1 

67 

1 

77 

! 0 

68 

0 

78 

0 

69 ' 

0 

79 

1 

70 

2 

80 

0 

71 

1 

81 

0 

72 

2 

82 

0 

73 

0 

83 

0 

74 

1 

84 i 

1 


11 


3=14 


Average age of man still living : — 71'2. 
■ Of these 13 are widows. 
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B. — ^Father-Generation 
( i ) Age of woman still living. 
(36) Freqitmoy Table. 


Age of woman 
still living. 

Cases. 

Age of woman 
still living. 

Cases. 

Age of woman 
still living. 

Cases. 

16 

2 

34 

22 

54 

16 

17 

2 

35 

14 

55 

12 

18 

5 

36 

25 

56 

9 

19 

1 

37 

14 

57 

4 

20 

5 

38 

20 

58 

12 

21 

5 

39 

22 

59 ; 

10 

22 

1 

5 

40 

33 

60 ' 

7 

23 

7 

41 

23 

61 

7 

24 

12 

42 

16 

62 

10 

25 

5 

43 

34 

63 : 

7 

26 

11 

44 

18 

64 , 

1 

27 ! 

6 

45 

23 

65 ! 

5 

28 

10 

46 

17 

66 

4 

29 

20 

47 

12 

67 

1 

30 

22 

48 

26 

68 

2 

31 

8 

49 

’ 12 

69 

! I 

32 ; 

14 

50 

19 

70 

2 

33 

20 1 

51 

11 

71 

I 1 

j 


52 

13 

72 

0 



53 

10 

73 

0 





77 

1 


160 


393 


112=665* 


Average age of woman still living : — 41’7. 


Of these 51 ace widows. 
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(ii) Age of man still living. 
(37) Frequency Table. 


Age of man 
stil! livi:%. 

Cases. 

( 

Age of man 
still living. 

Cases. 

Age of man 
still living. 

Cases. 

16 

1 

35 

7 

56 

16 

17 

0 

36 

8 

57 

13 

18 

0 

37 

14 

58 

13 

19 

0 

38 

16 

59 

10 

20 

1 

39 

19 

60 

11 

21 

0 

40 

20 

61 

9 

22 

1 

41 

25 

62 

9 

23 

0 

42 

23 

63 

7 

24 

3 

43 

18 

64 

12 

25 

5 

44 

16 

65 

6 

26 

2 

45 

24 

66 

5 

27 

3 

46 

28 

67 

4 

28 

; 3 


29 

68 

7 

29 

5 


38 

69 

3 

30 

6 


15 

70 

4 

31 

6 

50 

29 

71 

1 

32 

5 

51 

28 

72 

3 

33 

10 

52 

22 

73 

2 

34 

12 

53 

24 

74 

1 

54 

7 

75 

0 


63 

55 

16 

76 

1 




_ ^ 1 ., 

77 

1 




426 

78 

1 





82 

1 





84 







140=629 


Average age of man still living : — 47-9. 

From the above tables we see that the average age of woman of 
grand-father-genaration still living is 67-7 and that of man still living 
of the same generation U 71-2. 

While the average agd of woman of father-generation still living 
is 41’7 and that of man still living of the same generation is 47*9. 

It may be surmised from this that the average at death of 
man and woman of father-generation could not be so low as is indicat- 
ed in the tables 32 and 33. For a proper comparison between the two 
generations in respect of longevity we must wait. It is hoped that a 
farther enquiry into the details of the livii^ members of father-genera- 
tion may be undertaken fifteen years hence. Only then can a proper 
comparison be instituted, 


3. L. Mansap 












THE SPIRIT OF SWADESHISM 


To those of tJS in India who have followed the growth of the 
Swadeshi movement during the last few years it is a truism that it is the 
manifestation of a deeply rooted nationalism in the field of economics. 
To many of ns it is likewise apparent that economic nationalism as it 
exhibits itself to-day in the world has two aspects. There is an econo- 
mic nationalism of a militant type, a^essive in character, and ready 
in the last resort to substitute force where other infiuences fail. But 
there is also an economic nationalism of a healthier type, rooted on 
foundations of the spirit whose fruits may ripen in a country like ours 
earlier than in other lands, if the spiritual forces awakened by the 
Saint of Sabarmati and the prisoner of Yeravda gather strength. 

The militant nationalism of our times was born of a combination 
of circumstances, dating back to the individualism of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in Europe. That individualism was a protest 
against the dead vestiges of the feudal times ; it was voiced tbrotigh the 
economic and political theory of the 17th and 18th century philoso- 
phers and it was translated into laws and institutions — associated with 
the family, the laws of inheritance and succession, the right of unlimited 
acquisition, and the sanctity of contracts. With the rise of industria- 
lism, and the growing importance of capital in economic life, economic 
nationalism manifested in the field of international relations the play 
of the same competitive forces which the laissez fatre theorists had 
glorified as the basis of prosperity and the instrument of progress. It 
led to the evolution of armaments and culminated in the horrors of 
1914-1919, when the nations of the world born and bred in traditions 
of hatred turned God’s earth into a slaughter bouse of the innocents. 
But the war did not end this militant nationalism. Nationalism of the 
militflTit type is as fatal to human welfare when applied to the field of 
economics as it is when it manifests itself in the biiilding of dread- 
noughts and submarines and tanks. 

To-day this militant nationalism is clearly manifest in the 
tariff walls whidi have broken European commerce more effectively 
ttian ever the mountains and the raging torrents divided the tribes of 
andent Greece. 

The history of European diplomacy after 1919 is a continuation 
of the diplomacy of pre-war days, though it may disguise itself in 
the polished language of peace and goodwill in the Hall of die assem* 
bly of the I<eaeua of Nations, The French opcnpation of the Ruhr, the 
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iaternationalisation of the Saar basin under the administrative control 
of France, the mandates in Syria and in the German colonies in Africa, 
are varnished replica of the partitions of Poland in the I8th century 
and the partition of Africa in the 19th. 

The monetary policy of the European countries since 1931 is 
equally an expression of this militant nationalism. The countries that 
•went off the Gold standard in that year and later so did not do, 
out of a disinterested conviction of the uselessness of the yellow metal 
for monetary purposes ; they did so because they were afraid that 
adherence to a free market in Gold under the Gold standard would 
involve a depletion of their Gold resources so essential for the building 
of armaments and in the crisis of war. 

Contrasted with this militant nationalism is a healthier economic 
nationalism rooted in a desire for national self-expression in the field 
of economics which can blossom out into a co-operative common- 
wealth of nations linked increasingly closer by the mutual exchange of 
commodities — a voluntary exchange of economic surpluses. This 
naiion^ism is rooted in love and co-operation. By heii^ national in 
this sense, we are not shutting ourselves in by shutting others out. 
The cult of Swadeshi is to be for us the stepping stone, the indispen- 
sable stage of national self-respect, on which we can rise into the 
larger life of international co-operation and commerce, not under the 
stress of circumstances forced on us by the accident of conquest, but 
of OUT own free will, giving unto the world not merely the material 
goods -which dwindle by exchange but the gifts of the spirit •which 
grow by being shared. There is another phase of this very argument, 
which we may also keep in view. The life of nations is not unlike the 
life of individuals. So long as the individual is economically dependent 
on anoflier, he lacks the material opportunities for leisure and freedom 
which are so intizaately associated with the fullness of life. So also 
the nation that is economically dependent on others is lacking in 
the opportunities for national self-expression. 

If the India of the future is to take its place as an equal partner 
ia the family of nations, it can only win that place by economic plan- 
ning in the first instance directed to its own interests : and the cult of 
Swadeshi is only another name for the response on the part of the 
social environment to the economic planning started by the organism. 
Or, shall we rather say that the cult of Swadeshi is the stimulus on the 
part of the social environment that -will call forth national economic 
planning on the part of a free India of the future ? 

Humanity to-day is at the cross roads — the choice is between a 
militant nationalism, sometimes assuming the larger proportions of a 
militant Imperialism seeking for security through armaments, each 
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seeking security by making the ives of others insecure, and a healthier 
nationalism riskii« its security in a spirit of adventure, strt^gling 
through an adverse environment into a new national existence, in order 
that the heritage of love and good will which it has re-discovered 
through its national existence may become the common possession of 
manlfind. For, both in the world of matter and of the spirit, it is 
intangibles and imponderables that rule, not the rattling sword, nor 
the multiplicity of commodities, nor the bombs thrown from aeroplanes 
nor the possession of gold and silver, but the energies that sway the 
heart and the emotions and feelings of sympathy and love. And let us 
hope that the Swadeshi for which we stand to-day in India is inspired by 
that imponderable that men call love and that we are assiguir® to this 
spirit of love the task of unravelling the mysterious complex of 
ethnology and history and economics which make up the passions and 
misunderstandings and also the possibilities of the greater India that 
belongs to the future. 

We have been accustomed to speak of the structure of modem 
civilisation. Civilisation is the art of living together for the purposes 
of the fullness of life. Let the cult of Swadeshi be for us the invisible 
mortar that holds t(®ether the house that we build— and we build it not 
for ourselves alone. Our house will be the market place for the nations 
of the world, for our homo is the world, linked into a corporate unity 
by ties of love and friendship, resting its exchanges on principles of 
justice and equity. You and I may not live to dwell in this house, 
Pn^tig h for us that we contribute our labour to its upbuilding so that 
others may live in enough for us that we are co-workers with God 
in the construction of this temple of human commerce, where the 
nations hereafter may come to worship Swadeshi as the symbol of 
sacrifice and service— and to feel that it is the Lord who has helped in 
the building of this temple. For except the Lord build, their labour is 
in vain that build it. 


P. A. Wadia 



A SUMMARY SURVEY OF THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF 
AN ABORIGINAL TRIBE OF GUJERAT 

Bconomio Heritage and Life (tfike Chodhras of Gujerat 

The physical eovironment forms generally the basis of economic 
activity. The aboiiglses occapy at the present day the hilly and forest 
regions of India, especially the Vindhya and Satpnra Ranges and the 
Ghauts. The Chodhra tribe with a population of 45,000 occnpies the 
South-East portion of Gujerat — the Mandwi and BardoU Talukas, and 
the neighbouring territories of the Baroda and Rajpipla States. The 
major portion of the tribe is to be found in the Mandwi Taluka ( about 
70% of the entire population of the place ) in the North-East of Surat 
District, lying between 2l®12' and 21®27' in the N. and 72®59' and 
73®29' in the E. Here the Satpura Ranges meet the Western Ghauts 
and the Tapti flows on its westward course. 

The surface of the territory covering 279 sq. miles and 153 entire 
villages including 55 sq. miles of forest is throughout rugged and 
broken, cut up by small streams and interspersed by mounds of rising 
ground. The forest area which covers 25 villages, and indeed the 
whole taluka, is covered with trees. The trees include the sag (tectona 
grandis ), kber (acacia catechi), sadra, tanas, bunyan (ficns indica), 
pipal ( fleas religiosa }, babul ( acacia arabica ), limbdo ( meiia azadir- 
acbta ) Champa ( michelia champaka ), bordi ( zizyphus jujuba ), mowra 
(bassia latifolia), date ( pheenix sylvestris ), brab, tamarind ( tamarindus 
indica), mango and a large number of creepers and wild plants locally 
known as billi, kakdo, kubija, umarda, bibi, umbhe, jamne, hore, gunde, 
bore, ^de, tatire, talphade, chakine, bio, kamboi, karvat, girmalo, bero 
etc. The fluits of many of these are edible, and they are eaten raw 
or made into pickles or cooked for festival meals. 

The forests and jungles of Mandwi are the homes of many wild 
animals and thirty years ago they were infested by panthers who were 
a source of constant darker to the people. The panther is deified in 
almost all the forest villages as vagh-deo. The chief animals 
in the forests at present, and the potent enemies of the farmers are 
the wild boar and the monkey. The monkeys are purely vegetable 
feeders, their food consisting of wild fruits and grain. These are said 
to be responsible for the destruction of a la^e portion of the crops 
every year. The other animals in the forests are jackals, wolves, hyena, 
foxes, deer and rabbits. Reptiles, including the cobra, are found in 
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large ntimbers in tlie forests ; but they are rarely seen in the vill^es. 
The people never kill them on account of religious superstition. 

The following is a list of animals, mostly wild, which are known 
to the villagers : 


Primates : 

The monkey ( macacus ) 
Carnivora : 

The panther ( Fills pardus ) 
The bear ( small and black ) 
The hyena 

The fox ( vulpes bengalensis ) 
The jackal (canis sureus) 

Rodentia : 

The squirrel 

The hare ( lepns nigricollis ) 
Cat ( wild ) 


Tiger-cat 

Rat ( mus rattus ) 

The mongoose 

Ut^olata: 

"Wild horse 

The antelope (Antelope bezoorbea) 
The deer ( cervid® ) 

Wild goat 

The wild boar ( sus cristatns ) 


Batiichians ; 
Frog 
Skink 


A large variety of birds with coloured plumage, wild and water 
fowls, are found in the forest areas, especially near tanks, rivers and 
streams. They include crows, jays, swallows, larks, wood-peckers, 
cuckoos ( with and without crests ), owls, kites, jungle-fowls, herons, 
plovers, coppersmiths, vultures, storks, kingfishers, parrots, sparrows 
etc. 


The contact with towns, the clearing of forests for the purposes 
of cultivation and the protection of forest areas by the State have at 
present driven the wild animals inland into the deeper forests of the 
surrounding States, with the exception of the wild boar and the monkey 
which are still left to ravage the fields of the cultivators. 


The climate of a place, determined by the temperature of the lower 
strata of the air, by the degree of moisture contained therein, the form 
and quality of its precipitations, and its distribution throughout the 
year, should be noted together with the flora and fauna of a place, as 
it vitally affects the economic activities of a people. The hot months 
at Maodwi are May and June, and March and April to a lesser extent. 
The cold months are December, January and February. The tempera- 
ture varies between 44® and 114® F. which are the minimum and 
maximum temperatures recorded at the Govt. Dispensary at Mandwi 
between 1928 and 1930. I was able to record 35® F. at the village of 
Sathvav on 29th Dec. 1928 at 3 A. M. The maximum and minimum 
temperatures during the twelve months of 1930 were as follows : 
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1 

1 

Month. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

i 

Month. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

7 a.m. 

3 p.m. 

7 a. m.' 

3 p.m. 


H 



January ... 

75 

98 

46 

73 

July ... 

80 

88 i 

69 

80 

February ... 

66 


44 1 

1 77 

August 

78 

93 

67 

80 

March 

76 

104 

60 ! 

1 

1 95 

1 1 
1 1 

Septem- > 
her 

71 

94 

65 

78 

April 

85 

108 


98 

October 

80 


66 

81 

May 

84 

106 

78 

■ 97 

Novem- 

ber 

72 

! 98 

60 

33 

June 

1 

1 

84 

102 

1 68 

; as 

1 

1 Decem- 
ber 

1 64 

1 

94 

52 

85 

1 

1 


The raioy season is spread over four months in the year from 
about the 15th of June to about the 15th of October, the maximxim 
rainfall being in the months of July and August. The average rainfall 
of Gujerat is about 33 inches ; whereas at Mandwi it is about 50 
inches. The following table shows the rainfall at Mandwi between 
1925 and 1930: 

Year: 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

Amount : 38-72 79-97 57*78 42-86 35*28 48-10 

From the above table, and also considering the rainfall at Mandwi 
after 1863, 1 have been able to conclude that oat of five years, there 
are two good years, the good year showing a rainfall above the average 
of the place. 

To complete the study of the physical environment we shall 
investigate into the nature of the soils on which the people carry on their 
agricoltural operations. The stretch of land in which the North-East 
portion of the Surat District, including the Mandwi Taluka Is situated, 
belongs to what is known as the Deccan Trap. The sur^ce and soil 
is rocky, rugged and often uncultivable, though in hollows and near 
liver banks and streams we find portions of rich alluvial soil. The 
trap rocks contain the biggest proportion of ferrors of oxide, lime and 
soda. With the process of time oxygeu and carbonic acid in the air 
react on these rocks, thus breaking them, and preparing the surface 
soil, aided by the changes in temperature and the action of water. 
To this is also added the soil formed by the decay of vegetation. 

Three types of soil are found in the Surat District : 

( i ) Black alluvial soil, mainly suitable for cultivating kharif 
crops is found in the Chorasi, Bardoli, Chikhli, and some parts of the 
Mandwi Tatukas. 
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( ii ) Brown or red ‘ dadri ’ soil is mainly fonnd in Pardi and the 
north-east portion of the Mandwi Talukas, best suited for the rabi 
crops. 

( iii ) Olpad and the western portion of the Chorasi Taluka mainly 
possess peat or white ‘gori’ soil, usually known as cotton soil. 

In Mandwi Taluka, black soC is found in the vill^es lying on the 
hankq of the Tapti, whilst as we proceed further inland we meet with 
red and brown soil, where lie most of the villages, populated by the 
However, even in these villages, portions of the black soil 
are found in hollows, and between hte hills, where water gethers 
in the monsoon, the hollows thus becoming natural rice-beds or ‘talavris.’ 
The very high percentage of loss by ignition of the dried soil is a very 
characteristic feature of black soils, due to the pressure of much com- 
bined water and a small quantity of organic matter. The black soils are 
found to be deficient in humus-nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and orgamc 
matter. 

The brown soil, which is sometimes almost red in colour, is mainly 
found on high surfaces and hilly regions, where rainfall is not very 
heavy. The soil is excellent for the cultivation of rabi crops which do 
not require much moisture, and the porous nature of the soil enables 
the roots to penetrate deep into tho sub-soil. This soil is, liowever, 
uncultivable if the main soil is not deep enough, or if the sub-soil is 
‘ kankri ’ or gravel. 

The sub-soil of the brown soil is usually found to be of gravel in 
the Mandwi Taluka, especially in the forest villages, and hence the low 
productivity of the rabi crops. Morum is found to be the sub-soil 
mainly of the black soils and sometimes of the brown soils also. It is 
usually found about a foot below the surface, to a depth of 2 to 4 feet, 
where it merges with gravel. The moruoi sub-soil is of a porous nature, 
containing much half decayed rock, which is penetrable by roots and is 
thus most useful for the rabi crops, which form a large proportion of 
the produce of aboriginal farmers. 

A general idea regarding the soils of the Mandwi Taluka will be 
obtained from the table given at the foot of the opposite page. * 

Man 'needs water as much as land to live upon, for the primary 
satisfaction of his wants ; and the presence of expanses of water play 
an important part in the life of human groups. The water-supply of the 
aborigines mainly depends upon rain water collected in holes dug in 
the earth near their houses which dry out during the hot months of 
April and May ; and upon pukka wells and tanks some of which are 
said to have been built by the early wandering tribes of tlie Wanjaras 
who carried the produce of the villages to important cities before the 
railways were constructed ; and others by the Local Boards. 

• Cole : Revision Survey Settlement Report of Mandwi, 1904. 
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Rivers are important for the purposes of transport. The Tapti 
is the only river in the Surat District which is navigable to a distance 
of about 40 miies inland from Hazira in Chorasi Talnka to Bodhan in 
Mandwi Taiuka. Rafts made of bamboos ply close to the banks carry- 
ing bags of grain, and other produce of the valleys to Surat. The Tapti 
flows by the South of Manrlwi, and several small streams flow throi^h 
the Taiuka to job the river. These tributaries are of little importance, 
as before the close of the hot season they all more or less stagnate or 
dry up completely. The streams carry into the river the v^etation 
of the forests, thus fouling the waters which are locally called 'palu.' 

We have so far investigated mto the physical environment in 
which the people carry on their economic activities at the present day ; 
bnt in order to understand these better it is necessary to investigate 
into their economic activities as they ware carrried on in the past. The 
tribe of the Chodhras appears to belong to the Bhil community which 
is an important section of the Kolarian group of tribes to which also 
belong the Hos, Mundas, Meenas, Oraons and other tribes. These 
tribes occupied in the past and inhabit at the present day the belt of 
land from the Western coast and Kathiawad, through Central India to 
Bengal and Assam. Many of these are bill tribes with their homes in 
the Vindhya and Satpura Ranges and the northern portion of the 
Western Ghauts. They appear to have throughout lived on the 
barren and stony slopes of the hills and in forests round about them . 
Driven further and further bland by the Aryans, the Rajputs and the 
Mohammedans, they occupy to-day;un-iiihabitabIe and unhealthy areas 
away from the civilising influence of towns and means of transport. 
The Chodhras claim to have been once the residents of Powaghad Hill, 
at least they are certain that they were driven to the South by the 
Rajputs. They finally occupied territories near the present town of 


I 

Oessificaflon of soQ 
as per Goverment 
survey. 

1 

Colour of 
^ the son. 

Nature of the sod, 

Total 

number 

of 

villages. 

iTotal area of 
Government 
occupied land 
in acres. 

First Class ... i 

Light black 

Peat and black allu- 
vial cotton soil. 

21 

20,453 

Second Qass 

1 

Black ! 

1 

Dry and wet rice 

1 crop land, with 

1 morum as the usual 

1 sub-soil. 

41 j 

! 

34^98 

Third Class 

1 

'Black and 
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Good irabi-crop land 
; and poor black soil. 

1 39 

28,661 

Fourth Class 
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; vel as the usual sod, 

52 
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Mandwi where they were ruled by a Bhil Chieftain who held his court 
at Pipalwada Village. In the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
chief was deprived of his Icii^dom through the treachery of a Rajput. 
The kingdom finally fell into British hands when the line of Rajput 
Princes became extinct at the end of the nineteenth century. 

We have no available history of the economic activities of the 
people in the very early tribal days. Perhaps th^ lived on ‘gatherit^’ 
when they collected wild fruits from the forests for their food, supple- 
Trust ing their supplies by hunting. Even to-day the Chodhras consume 
about twenty varieties of wild fruits which they collect from the wild plants 
and creepers in the forests. The history of their hunting days is also 
unrecorded but till very late they lived on the meat of wild boars, 
rabbits, wild goats, deer, etc. They used the spear, the bow and the 
arrow as the Bhils of the Dangs use at the present day, and lived on 
hunting within the tribal territory. 

We have no information as to when the abori^nes b^an cultiva- 
tion, what crops they cultivated, what methods of cultivation they adopt- 
ed and what implements they used in the early agricnltural days ; but it 
is likely that cultivation must have begun when the villagers came to 
settle down more or less in a definite territory. In the early tribal days 
till the annexation of the State of Mandwi with the British territories, 
the abor^nes cultivated the crops, following the system of shiftily 
cultivation, a system common to them all over India. A patch of 
forest land was cleared by the cultivators, and grass, weeds and wild 
plants were collected and burnt on the spot, thus preparing the seed-beds. 
Grains of the previous year were scattered after the first showers of 
rain, and the aboriginal was satisfied with harvesting a crop of coarse 
cereal, usually Kodra (Paspalum serobiculatum ) or nagli (Eleusine 
coracana). 

The tillage of the people was slovenly, and if the people were able 
to harvest any crop at all, it was because land was available in abun- 
dance for cultivation and the soil was virgin. The seeds were sown in 
the beginning of the monsoon and the cultivators never rettirned to the 
fields till after several months when the time for harvesting drew near. 
The families did not occupy any definite piece of land, but moved abont 
from village to village cultivating tbeir crops on any available piece of 
land within the tribal area. The aborigines maintain that till abont 
1870 they selected sites for cultivation by mutual agreement, and all 
differences were finally settled by their * karbhaii Tools for weeding 
and clearing the fields were unknown and the other implements used, 
including the plough, were made from ind^enous materials. They 
were crude, inefQcient, and unwieldy and did not give useful service 
Qr any long period of time. 
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Daring the role of the Rajput Princes, the methods of cultivation 
of the aborigines did not improve, for the Rajputs were not agricultur- 
ists and with few exceptions, were slovenly and careless cultivators. 
They usually lived upon the produce of the Bhoomias, passing their 
time in hunting or fighting, or earning their living as Brahmins and 
traders. However, with the growth of towns, the aborigines began to 
grow many varieties of crops, especially Jowar (sorghum vnlgare) and 
Kapas (Gossypium indicum). They brought the seeds of these crops, 
and learnt the methods of cultivating them from the Knnbis and Kolis 
who lived near the coast away from the hills, tilling more fertile soils. 
At the present day the cultivation of the aborigines is of the primitive 
type, they use primitive implements and seek to produce the maxirn vm 
amount of crop with minimum effort. 

The Rajput kings did not occupy the viUagas ; but allowed the 
aborigines to continue their ^icultural occupation on condition that 
they recognised the sovereignty of the Princes, and paid a nominal 
quit-rent as a token of their loyalty to them.* The conquerors mainly 
settled in the town of Mandwi, lying on the banks of the River Tapti, 
from where rivet trade could be carried on with Bodhan, and from 
Bodhan to Surat The town came to be populated by the members of 
the court and government officials and their families, Banyas or traders 
and money-lenders, and the Jain priests whose rich temples with silver 
doors yet grace the historical town. With the increasing importance 
of the town, artisans from different places migrated to it, and the 
weavers of Mandwi made its name famous by the high quality of cloth 
they were able to produce. Even to-day the ‘ wankars ' of the place 
continue their ancestral occupation, facing the heavy odds against 
Lancashire and Japan. Amongst the other artisans who even to-day 
serve the aborigines were the goldsmiths, silver-smiths, black-smiths, 
copper-smiths, potters, tanners, tailors, barbers and carpenters. 

We have no historical records to show that the aborigmes used 
any kind of currency till the Rajputs occupied Mandwi, for they carried 
on trade by barter with the nomadic tribe of the wanjaras. Money 
economy definitely began in the days of the Rajput Princes, though 

• There were five systems of revenue collection in Rajwara : 

(1) Buttale ; The State claimed J, i or 2/5 share of the crop. 

(2) Koont or Kunfcoot : Which was a conjectural estimate of the standing 
crop on a measured surface made by the officers of the State in conjunction 
with the cultivator, the share of the State being converted into cash at the cunent 
prices. 

(3) A tax in money, according to admeasurement of the fields, assessed 
previous to cultivation. 

C4) A mixed tax in money and kind. 

(5) Payment of a nominal Quit-rent. Tod : Raiasihan, Vol. I, pp. 514. 519- 
520; VOL n. p. 1399. 
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even then by barter continned, and to some extent contmnes till 
this day. 

A radical change in the economic life of the people may be said to 
have taken place with the recognition of private ownership of land by 
the British Government. 

In the tribal days land belonged to no person. The peasant tilled 
a plot of land within the tribal territory by right of original settlement, 
and by right of first clearance of forest land. This latter right of 
ownership of land has been recognised by sages and Baden-Powell 
quoting Tod says that ttiey “ declare a field to belong to him who cut 
away the wood, or who cleared and tilled it, and a deer to him who 
owned the arrow which first struck it,’’* A special claim to land arises 
by virtue of the labour and skill expended on making it useful or 
profitable and later on the right arises from conquest or superior might. 
The title by ' first clearing ’ is overborne by the title by conquest 
notwithstanding that the claim by first clearing will probably be 
acknowledged by the conquerors as among themselves. This claim by 
conquest and superiority the next generation will euphemise as the 
claim by ‘ inlieritance.’+ 

The Rajput Princes recognised the right of first clearance of the 
aborigines, but claimed a quit-rent in regard of the theoretical protection 
given to the ryot by the King. The Princes never appropriated to 
themselves the title of chief land-owner of all lands.} 

The British Government revolutionised the existii^ rights of 
ownership in lan d by introducing the system of Survey Settlement of 
lands. (1872). The functions of the Settlement and Revenue officers 
constituted a judicial ^ency, and “ the jurisdiction exercised by them 
was at first established by the British Government not in its character of 


* Tod, Laws quoted by Badeu Powell : Indian Village Communities, Page 
206; Cf. Pages 149, 401; I^nu quoted on Page 511; Tod recognises the 
aborigines as the first proprietors of land. Tod : VoL I, Page 16; 

Cf. Page 308. In Paiwara the first settler was called the ‘ Bhomia.’ " The Bbomia 
may at pleasure drwe his own plough, right to the soil. His bhom is exempt 
from Juresh ( measuring rod ); it is never assessed and his only sign of allegiance 
Is a quit-rent, in most cases ttlenaial." Tod ; Rt^asthan, Vol. I, Page 514. 
Amongst the Mundas, “each village was occupied by the descendants of the 
family by whom the land was orlfpnally cleared ; and the rights in It were 
unquestioned.” Roy : Mundas, Page ii. 

t Baden PoweU : ItuUmt Village CommumHes, Page 402. 

1 In Rajputana the principle was “Bhog ra dhanni Rai ho : bhom ra dhanni 
ma cho ” ; " the Government is owner of the rent, but 1 am the master of the 
land.” Tod: R^gasthan. VoL 1, Page 512. In Mewar the Ryot c o mp ar es his 
right ther^ to the akhya dhcoba which no vicisatudes can destroy. He calls the 
land his bapota, the most emphatic, the most ancient the most cherished, and 
the most significant phrase his language commands for patrimonial inheritance." 
Tod : Rajasthan, VoL I, Page 511, 
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soverefen, but in its capacity of supreme land-owner.”* Whatever 
the claim of the State to the land may have been, " it was not one of 
defined principles, nor of declaration of Imperial decree, but of tacit 
a3Sumption.’'f It is only in Bombay “that the holder of land is, 
by express l^islative enactment, called ‘occupant’, and in Burma and 
Assam which are Raiyatwari provinces in principle, though not 
formally so designated, he is called ‘land-holder.’’! 

By the system of survey settlement the state appropriated to itself 
the r^ht of allotment of land, and malcing a gift of the land to any 
institution or person. It also recognised the r^ht of the Ryot to occupy 
land by the follorving claims : — 

(1) By r^t of inheritance, (2) by private gift, (3) by right of 
purchase, (4) by right of a mortgagor. The State refused to recc^ise 
the right of original settlement and the right of ownership of land by 
right of first clearing, and thus deprived the ryot of one of the funda- 
mental rights which was recognised by the Rajput Princes. 

At the present day the State has the right to confiscate land pro. 
party for default of payment of land revenue, to attach cattle and 
implements and sell them, to enact special laws or ordinances without 
the consent of legislatures empowering the officials of the State with 
special powers and enhancir® the punishment for default of.payment of 
land revenue to imprisonment and fine. The revenue official with the 
help of the police, has the r«ht to enter any bouse of a land-owner by 
day or night, seize and sell away property and seal the house. 

The State is the owner of all common lands, pastures and waste 
lands. The waste is used for grazing, and hay fields and bay-cutting is 
not known to the aborigines. The Chodhras maintain that when the 
system of shifting cultivation prevailed in the tribe, large areas of un- 
tilled forest lands were kept by conunon consent for the purpose of 
grazing. Perhaps the absence of any common or communal ownership 
of pastures was due to an abundant supply of unoccupied land when 
there was no pressure of population upon the soil. 

Land came to assume the premier place in the economic life of the 
people as soon as it became property of the State, and important 
problems arose in its connection. The first of these is the problem of 
its distribution. Distribution of land in agriculture means two things : 

(i) Division of land into farms owned by different individuals. 

(ii) Division of land as between rent-receivers, cultivators who may 
be partly owners and partly tenants ; and mere tenants. 

The distribution of land is also to be examined from two different 
aspects : 

• Henry Maine : Village Cornymailies in Bast and West, Page 34. 

t Baden Powell: /Bdisrt Vltfagc Page 426. 

1 Ibid,, Page 428. 
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(i) Distribution of land by l^al right. 

(ii) Distribution of land for cultivation. 

We shall first examine the distribution of land accordir^ to legal 
rights. Since the State is the sovereign owner of all lands, it naturally 
has the right to dispose off them according to the wish of the rulers. 
When a foreign Government appropriates the territory from another 
ruler, it is natural that those persons who help in bringing about this 
appropriation be adequately rewarded. Both the Rajputs and lie 
British are not the ordinal residents of Mandwi, and they bad taken the 
help of many persons before the State could be annexed to their 
territories. 

Tnam lands were given to persons for either helping the Rajputs 
against foreign invaders and the aborigines, for rendering some special 
service to the British Government, or under treaty obligations with 
original rulers.* 

The rights of an Inamdar are limited. He is not entitled to 
transfer the benefits conferred upon him to another person by sale, 
mortgage or gift. Though the land is given to him as a gift, a nominal 
revenue is exacted from him in order to maintain the sovereignty of the 
State over all lasids. The State has the right to confiscate the Inam 
land. The lands giveu to the Patel and ‘ wethias ’ in return for their 
services, though included as ‘ inam ' lands, are not such in the real sense 
of the terra. The owner has only the right of use over this land during 
tlie term of his office. 

“ Any person who legally registers himself as an owner of land by 
purchase, transfer, inheritance, or any other form of legal apporpria- 
tion ; and pledges himself liable to Government for the payment of land 
revenue is peasant proprietor or a tenant of the Crown”. + Also any 
two or more persons may become joint-owners of land, jointly and 
collectively liable for the payment of land revenue by mutusd agreement 
or consent 

Specific economic problems are best understood with statistical 
data. Rather than make a cursory investigation of a huge economic 
area, it is desirable to select a unit typical of the whole territory and 
make a thorough detailed investigation of the economic problems facing 
a typical economic group. Such a method has been successfully adopted 
by Dr. Mann and a number of other investigators of economic problems. 
I have therefore selected for investigation a typical village of the Manefivi 
Taluka, a village lying on the borders of the forest area, populated 
almost entirely by aborigines. The soil of the village is typical of 

* In 1904, out of 24720 survey numbers in the Mandwi Taluka, 2785 
were ‘inams’ or gift lands, and in 1930 the total area of the Inams in the 
Taluka was 6522 acres. 

t CS. Keatinge : Rwd Economy in Bomber Deccan, p. 20. 
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tliose villages occupied by the aborigmes, ard ia it we find represented 
almost all the probiems which the aborigines have usually to encounter 
in their economic life. The village of Sathvav, with a population of 
630 souls, lies on the Mandwi Jankhvav Road, four miles from the 
town of Mandwi. It is inhabited by 114 families, 112 of which are 
aboriginal. 

In the year of inquiry the distribution of land m the village of 
Sathvav was as under ; — 

Total area owned Average uze of 
in acrea holding in acres. 

Number of Peasani.Proprietors ... 47 538-9 11.5 

Number of absentee-Landlords ... 41 774-76 18.8 


88 1313-65 14-9 


The precise nature of the distribution of land is shown below : 
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The above figures do not include about 150 acres of land owned by 26 
cultivators (9 of whom ate not peasant-proprietors in Sathvav village) 
in the ne^hbouring villages of Andhatri, Badtal, Fulvadi, Gamtalao, 
Ghantoll, Kalamkuva, Makenjer, Serkui and Umarkhadi, which if 
considered will increase the average size of the bolding of every peasant* 
proprietor by about 2 acres. From the above figures we arrive at the 
followmg conclusions : 

(i) The land owned by the vUlagers is -85 acres per head of 
population whilst the cultivable land available in the village per unit 
of population is 2'08 acres.* ( ii ) The average size of a holding of a 

" Only 16 peasant-proprietors In the village live entirely on the produce of 
their own fields, the remaining peasant-proprietors are also tenants of other land, 
lords or ate labourers. 
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peasant-proprietor is about 13 acres. ( iii ) The majority of holdir^s 
in the village are between 5 and 10 acres.* 

(iv) 9 oat of 47 peasant-proprietors own more than 15 acres of 
land, (v) 14 out of 47 peasant-proprietors own less than 5 acres of 
land, (vi) The major portion of land is owned by absentee-landlords. 

The chief cause of the small size of holdings in the village is 
absentee-landlordism. The following table shows the growth of 
absentee-landlordism in Sathvav village between 1906 and 1929. 


Year. 

1 

Area occupied by 
agriculturist 
absentee 
landlorda.t 

Land owned by 
money-lenders 
as proprietors or 
mortgagors. 

Total area owned 
by absentee 
landlords. 

Percentage of 
the total 
cultivated area. 

1 

1906 

122-30 

185-39 

308-29 

236 

1916 

125-26 

526-8 

661-34 

496 

1929 ' 

143-31 

630-33 

774-30 ' 

1 

5962 


The above table shows that the money-lenders have, during the 
last twenty years, acquired more than three times the area of land they 
had nnder their control in 1906. The transfer of land takes place in 
the following throe ways : 

( i ) Land is relinquished by cultivators or sold by Government 
on account of the failure on the part of the holder to pay his rent to 
the State, (ii) Land is sold under the orders of the Civil Courts, 
(iii) Land is transferred by voluntary sale or by mortgage. 

The consequence of the growth of the class of absentee-landlords 
is the loss of independence of the small farmer, a loss of his seenrity 
which is as essential to him as he has no other valuable property, and 
a heavy fall in his income as he has to give away half his crop to the 
money-lender as rent. The small farmer has lost the little interest he 


• The average size of a holding la Gujerat between 1886 aud 1927 was as 
follows:— 
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t These are mostly abwigines residing in other villages. 
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had to produce the best crops he could ; for the land is no longer his, 
and the fruits of his labours go to other persons. 

The sudden leap in the figures of land owned by money-lenders in 
1916 is caused by the “Chhapanio” or the great famine of 1900, 
when most of the aborigines had to borrow large amounts for their 
livelihood, mor^aging their lands for ten to twenty years. 

The chief cause of the growth of absentee-landlordism is indebted- 
ness. These two problems of rural economics, viz., absentee-land- 
lordism and indebtedness are closely allied together, and it is not found 
possible to solve any one, without tackling the other. The peasant-pro- 
prietor, after the introduction of money economy, the production of 
commercial crops, and the increase in exports with growing facilities of 
trade and transport is always in need of capital, and capital cannot be 
obtained without security. The land-owner has no other security to 
offer but his land, and thus he has to risk the very source of his liveli- 
hood. 

If indebtedness is the cause of absentee-landlordism, its quick 
growth is due to the prevailing civil court procedure. "A rigid and 
elaborate legal system too often has proved only an additional instru- 
ment of oppression in the bands of the more wealthy or better instruct- 
ed litigants and an additional cause of luio to the impoverished 
agriculturists.” 

The money-lender is the most intelligent and shrewd member of the 
rural community ; the peasant is the most ignorant and the most credu- 
lous of all peoples. The money-lender reads the law, he knows how to 
make an infallible contract leaving no loophole of escape for his victim. 
The immediate need of the cultivator for money compels him to sign the 
mortage deed, the contents of which he is hardly aware of. Litigation 
arises at the time of the expiry of the loan. The land-owner has to 
undergo heavy expenses of litigation, the civil suit drags on for months 
and finally ends in favour of the money-lender, for invariably the letter 
of the law is found to be against the cultivator. Thus the landlord 
becomes a tenant of the money-lender, a mere labourer on his own land. 

The only important effort which was made by the Government to 
prevent the disastrous results of their policy was the enactment of the 
Land Alienation Act of 1900. 

According to the provisions of the Land Alienation Act, the survey 
numbers in a village are classified as “ old agreement lands ” and ” new 
agreement ” lands. The " new ■'"re?ment ” lands are those, the owners 
of which desire to take advant^e of the Land Alienation Act, whilst 
the “ old agreement ” lands are those which do not come under the 
provisions of the Act, as their owners did not desire the advantages 
offered to them for various reasons. This element of choice almo^ 
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negatived the value of the Act, for the money-lender had secured such a 
bold over his debtor and the cultivator was continually in need of cash 
capital, that he could not take advanh^e of the Act, even if he desired to 
do so. The total area of old agreement lands in the village of Sathvav in 
1929 was 1043 acres, whilst the area of the new agreement lands was 
only 204 acres. The total area of cultivated old agreeiment land in the 
same year in Mandwi Talnka was 81,279 acres as against 14,463 acres 
of new ^eement lands. The above figures denote the extent to which 
the peasants took advantage of the Act during a period of about 
thirty years. 

The problem of the sub-division of holdings has to be discussed with 
regard to the distribution of legal holdings. The Chodhras have not yet 
adopted the Hindu Law of Inheritance and Succession and hence the 
evil of sub-division of holdings at the time of the death of a land-owner 
between his sons redneing the size of the bolding, is not found to 
prevail amongst them. The patria potestas is yet supreme, and on his 
death, though the sons become joint heirs of the estate, they Usually 
continue to till the lands together and share the produce or the income 
till a separation of the brothers becomes necessary in the interest of 
the peace and well-being of the families. However, in certain cases, 
especially where the size of the estate is large and the Inst of 
self-aggrandisement is great, such a sub-division does tako place to the 
detriment of the interest of the families. Two such instances of the 
sub-divisions of parental estates between the sons are available in the 
village of Sathvav. 

The size of a holding is not truly measured by the legal rights held by 
a land-owner over a piece of land. Any piece of land owned, tenanted or 
cultivated by a farmer which contributes directly or indirectly some income 
or yield to the owner or cultivator, constitutes the holding of that person. 

In order to determine the size of such holdings we shall consider 
the distribution d land for the purpose of cultivation between the culti- 
vators residing in the village of Sathvav as given in the following table : — 



Humber of 
cultivators. 

Total cultivated 
area in acres.* 

Land owned and cultivated by peasant pro- 
Diietors 

47 

538 

Land cultivated by tenants p^ing rent in cash 
ortrind ' 

69 

712 

Total land in the village of Sathvav cultivated 
bv local vilhuters 

87 

1202 

Total land cultivated by cultivators residing in 
the village, including in other villages 

94 

1528 


• The figures are approximately correct. We are unable to obtain the exact 
figures on account of ioint ownership and cultivation of plots. 
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In order to understand properly the economic problems facing the 
ftimilies, we have divided the families of the village of Sathvav into 
three economic groups. The first group consists generally of the 
important landlords of the village : to the second group belong the small 
peasant-proprietors and tenants, whilst the last group is composed of the 
poorest population of the village consisting of the labourers and menials. 
The first group consists of the important members of the village 
community, owning ten or more acres of land, cultivating about twenty 
acres, with an annual gross income of Rs. 500 or more. The second 
group of families consists of tenants cultivating more than 6 acres 
of land, sometimes owning land not less than one acre, and having 
an annual gross income of Rs. 150 or more. The last group consists 
of labourers, halis and farmers cultivating not more than 6 acres 
of land, not owning any land, and earning a gross annual income which 
is not more than Rs. 150. 

The foUowii® shows the composition of families according to this 
classification in the village of Sathvav ; — 


Group I: Families of Chodhra peasant-proprietors 

Family of a Pars! peasant-proprietor ... 

Total in the group I 

Group Us Families of Chodhra peasant-proprietors 
Families of Chodhra cultivators 

Total 


Group III. Families of Chodhra peasant-proprietors 
Families of Chodhra cultivators 
Family of a Parsi cultivator ... 

Families of Chodhra labourers 
Families of Vasava labourers 
Families of Dhed labourers (untouchables) 
Family of Parsis living on charity 


8 

1 


9 


27 

14 


41 


17 

27 

1 

13 

4 

2 

1 


65 


The aver£«e size of a cultivated holding comes to 16-25 acres of 
cultirated land and per head of population it is 2-35 acres.* The 
precise nature of the distribution of land accordii^ to culti\'ators in the 
three economic groups is given below ; — 


* The size of an average holding is someUmes estimated per pair of buliocks. 
According to such a calculation, the average size of a holding per pair of plough 
bullocks in the vill^e of Sathvav would be 12'87 acres. 
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No. of families belonging 
to Economic groups. 

Total No. of 
holdings. 

Groups, 



1 

L ! 

n. j 

HL 


Number of cultivators with 






more than 75 acrea i 

1 

0 

0 

1 


SO to 75 

3 

0 

0 

3 


40 to 50 

3 

0 

0 

3 


30 to 40 

0 

3 

0 

3 


25 to 30 

1 

5 

0 

6 


20 to 25 

1 

4 

2 

7 


15 to 20 

0 

12 

1 

13 


10 to 15 

0 

11 

12 

23 


5 to 10 

, 0 

7 

9 

16 


4 to 5 

0 

0 

3 

S 


3 to 4 

1 0 

1 

S 

4 

f\ 

2 to S 

0 

1 

7 

8 


1 to 2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

91 

0 to 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 


Total ••• 

9 1 

44 

41 

94 


Therefore the average size of a cultivated holding of A. G. 
cultivators of Croup I is ... ... ... 51 8 


The average size of a cultivated holding of cultivatots of 
Group 11 is ... ... ... ... 16 8 

The average size of a cultivated holding of cultivators or 
Group III is ... ... ... ... 7 4 

Opinions have differed between economists as to the size of an econ- 
omic holding. An economic holding comprises the area of land necessary 
for the maintenance of a family which must be provided with ^le hare 
necessities and comforts of life. No rule can be laid down regarding 
the size of such a bolding, for the size is likely to vary at different places 
and with different families paying consideration to the size of the family, 
the type and situation of land, the quality of the population and the me- 
thods employed for the cultivation of crops. The usual size of an economic 
bolding in India has been estimated by many economists between 15 and 
20 acres. We would consider 20 acres of land at Sathvav and the 
other aboriginal vUl^es as a bare necessity for providing a family 
of 6 or 7 persons. To many it would appear that 20 acres of 
land is too much for a population living at such a low standard of life, 
having a small number of wants, and needirif: very few comforts. But 
in considering the size of the holding we have paid attention to the poor 
type of soil, the very low yield per acre, the primitive methods 
employed in cultivation ly the cultivator, and the heavy burden of 
indebtedness and land-revenue upon the people, 
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We notice that in the village, only 16, i.e. 17'02per cant of the total 
number of holdings are economic holdings, and that the majority of 
holdings of families belonging to the II and III Groups are not 
sufficient for their maintenance. 

The economic situation created by the uneven distribution of 
holdings is further aggravated by the excessive fragmentation of 
holdings which prevails to a very great extent in the aboriginal villages. 
The aboriginal cultivator loses his lands on account of his indebtedness 
and thus deprived of half of his total produce, and also unable to find 
employment or buy or rent any available piece of land in the village, 
he tries to find land for cultivation even in the neighbouring villages. 
No less than 91 plots of land are cultivated by the residents of Sathvav 
in villages lying on the boundaries of the village. The following 
frequency table shows the number of fragments which compose the 94 
cultivated holdings of the village. 

Numb., 0 . 

Single plot holdings. 

2-5 
6-10 
11-15 

More then 15 
367 

Thus on an average there are about 3-8 fragments per every 
cultivated holding in the village. The size of these fragments or plots 
is given below : — 

Size of Plots 

above 15 acres 4 

10 — 15 18 

5 — 10 » 05 

4—5 29 

3 — 4 „ 55 

2—3 „ hJl 

I— 2 „ 41 

Below 1 — „ 14 

Total ... 357 

There are only 11 single-plot holdings in the village, and most of 
these belong to poor cultivators who are not able to purchase or rent 
another, whilst in the majority of cases the plots lie scattered all over 
the village. The excessive fragmentation of holdings in the village 
makes it very difficult, if not impossible, for the cultivator to grow 
valuable crops and irrigate and manure his lands. Improvements on 


11 

67 

12 

2 

2 
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lands are difficult to make when the cnltivator 1ms many fields to attend 
to. It may become possible for the cultivator to use better implements 
if his holding is a single field. The evils of fr^mentation are, however, 
reduced if the plots are of Kyari soil, for small plots are better suited 
for the cultivation of the paddy crop. Fragmentation, furthermore, 
brings about an equalisation of opportunities, enabling the cultivators to 
sow many crops, and to provide varieties for their meals. Rotation of 
crops is also easier when the holding is composed of many pbts, and 
there is a more proper distribution of rainfall in the fields when the 
plots cover a larger area of land. 

In conclusion wa must say that the evils of fragmentation far 
outweigh the benefits, and if absentee-landlordism continues unchecked, 
there is a danger of the holdings becoming so fragmented, that the 
process of fragmentation will seriously affect the quality and quantity of 
the produce, and the income of the farmers. 

The most important form of the fixed capital of the farmer is 
land. The value of land depends upon important and variable factors 
which makes it difficult if not impossible for its owner to evaluate it at a 
particular time. The value of land depends upon certain permanent 
as also variable factors like the type of soil, its proximity to town and 
market, its nearness to railways or to other means of transport, 
facilities for water, and health conditions and climate of the 
place. The value of land rises with a rise in prices, the openbg of 
new markets, and the skill and industry of a proprietor. Judging by 
the above standards, the value of land in tlie aboriginal villages is bound 
to be low, because ( i) the soil is of a poor variety, (ii) the villages 
are away from towns and railways, ( iii ) facilities of transport are 
limited and costly, (iv) the water supply is poor, and there is practi- 
cally no facility for lift irrigation, (v) the climate is bad, (vi) there are 
no improvements on land, (vii) there is hardly any demand for land in 
these areas. 

It is possible to arrive at a general estimate of the present value of 
land per acre, and the total value of land in the village ; but such an 
estimate should be taken as merely affording a general idea of this form 
of capital because sales and purchases of land at the present day are very 
rare, and the money lent on its security depends more upon the whims 
and caprices of the money-lender than upon sound economic factors. 

We shall attempt to measure the value of land by considering the 
rate of rentals in the village ; bat here ag ain, the estimate will not be 
very reliable and will be to some extent exaggerated as the rent is paid 
in kind and therefore the valuation will depend on prices. Moreover, 
the charge of Land Revenue is lighter in the aboriginal villages compar- 
ed to the other Ujliparaj villages. The following estimate is obtained 
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after considering the value of rents according to the prices prevailing at 
Mandwi when they were charged: 


Total acreage in tenancy 

Gross total income 

Gross income per acre 

Less Land Revenue .. 

Net income per acre 

Value of land per acre at the rate of 4% 


890 acres. 
Rs. 4154- 0- 0 
Rs. 4-10- 8 
Rs. 1-6-0 

Rs. 3-4-8 
Rs. 82-5-0 


As the soils of the village of Sathvav are not very productive, 
as the yield of jarayat and kyari land are not very different and as there 
is a heavy demand of land for cultivation, we estimate the value of an 
acre of land to be Rs. 35, after giving due consideration to the sales of 
land in the Taluka and the village after the yoai 1860, and the present 
low level of land values. At the above rate, the following will be the 
total land value of the village; 


Value of land of peasant-proprietors Rs. 18,830 

Value of lands owned by money-lenders Rs. 22,085 

Value of lands owned by other absentee-landlords ... Rs. 5,040 

Total value of lands in the village ... 

Rs. 45.955 

PRICE OF LAND IN MANDVI TALUKA- 

Year. 

Total number of 
acres sold. 

Value of land 
per acre. 

1866 

3iJ 

Rs. as. p. 

123 11 0 

1869 


44 9 5 

1874 

4464 

2 10 10 

As ^ven in Revl^on Set- 
tlement Report of 1904! 
(Appendix K&L). ! 

82l-33g. 

26 14 10 

Do. 

60-lg. 

17 9 2 


Rate of simple mortg^es of land and mortgages with possession in 
Mandwi Taluka as given in the Revision Survey Settlement Report 
of 1904 : 


■Campbell : Bombay Government Gazetteer, VoL II, Page 273. Cole. Revision 
Survey Settlement of Mandvi Taluka, 1904, Appendix K and L. 
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Total number of acres 
mortgaged. 

1 

The sum for which land ' 
was mortgaged. | 

Average rate per acre. 

A. G. 

Ks. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

724 24 

14,979 

20 10 9 

880 37 

24,423 

27 11 8 


The following table shows the value of land of the various types 
of soil in the village of Sathvav between 1913-1930. 


Survey 

Plot Number. 

Type cf soil 

Acres. 

feale value. 

Price per 
acre. 

Date of sale. 



A. G. 

Rs. 

' Rs. 


110 2nd. 

Talavri 

1-21 

91 

' 60 ; 

&-10-1910 

151 

Talavri 

5-^ 

800 

136 1 

1- 7-1926 

193 

Talavri 

5-30 

435 

75 ; 

22- 9-1927 

111 Ist. 

Talavri 

5-12 

250 

1 47 

16- 4-1930 

108 

Black 

3-19 

40 

llj 

8-10-1910 

105 2nd. 

Black 

0-33 

150 

181 

16- 7-1917 

186 let. 

Black 

2-13 

300 

129 

23- 3-1926 

135 

Black 

3-32 

300 

79 

19- 4-1927 

16 2 nd. 

Black 

2- 2 

300 

146 

13- 7-1927 

Value per acre of Kyarl land Es. 94. 




211 

Dadri 

2-28 

90 

32 

20- 6-1923 

47 and 43 

Dadri 

5- 8 

600 

lie 

8- 8-1923 

26 Ist. 27, 248 

Dadii 

21-19 

1 799 

37 

17- 9-1923 

247 

Dadri 

3-11 

1 125 

38 

4- 2-1929 

175 2nd. 

Dadri 

1- 9 

' 61i 

60 

11- 4-1929 

254 

Dadri 

10-39 ' 

! 300 

27 

21- 6-1930 


Value per acre of Janiyat land Rs. 50. 


Value per acre of land In the village Rs. 72.* 


We notice that 48% of the total land capital of the village is controll- 
ed by money-lenders, and only 41% is left to the landlords of the viU^e. 
The cWef use of land to a peasant-proprietor is the loan he ia able to 
obtab on the security of his land, and with the growth of absentee-land- 
lordism he is threatened with the loss of his most valuable asset, thns 
depriving him of the only source of securing a loan. 

Having seen the various characteristics of land possession m the 
village, and the type and size of holdings and the problems arising from 
them, we shall proceed to investigate the problem of tenancy in the village. 

Any person who rents a piece of land after an oral or written 
agreement or contract with a peasant-proprietor or absentee-landlord 
becomes his tenant and is liable for the payment of rent in money or 

* In most cases the value per acre of land owned by a money lender is 
high as usualfy he tries to get into his clutches landlords who own the best 
type of land in the village. 
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share of produce to the land-owner for a period of tinre agreed upon in 
the contract. The tenant is not responsible for the payment of land 
revenue or any other liability of the land-owner. In some cases a 
piece of land is leased to a number of tenants who are jointly liable for 
the payment of rent to the landlord. In some other cases the tenant 
agrees merely to pay the land revenue to the Government on behalf of 
the land-owner, so that the landbrd derives no income from his land, 
but escapes the liability which otherv> ise he wxiuld not be able to meet, 
thus losing his land. 

The rental that a tenant has to pay for a piece of land is fixed 
usually by an oral ^lesment, and this rent is called ‘ganot’. 

It is usually the custom to lease the land to the cultivator who 
occupies it, and in all cases where the money-lender becomes the pro- 
prietor, his former debtor becomes his tenant. 

The rights of a tenant are fixed by custom and convention. He 
cannot be ejected by the land-owner during the agricultural year which 
begins about the middle of May and ends at the time of the Holi festi- 
val. The tenant is in no way held responsible for any harm or damage 
done to the estate by accidents or other causes over which be 
has no control. He has to make his own arrai^ements for the 
protection of crops and fields, fence them, prepare the galleries, dig 
water-holes wherever necessary and live in his own house. AH im- 
provements in the land must be made by the tenant, and in theory they 
belong to him, but if the improvements are immoveable assets, then they 
belong to the land-owner. 

The following table shows the total area leased by the cultivators, the 
amount of rent paid in cash and kind, and the rent per acre in the villages.’*’ 


i 

I 

Tctd area rentedi 
in acres.! j 

1 

Total rent paid in 
the village.1 

Rent per acre of 
land. 

Tenants paying rent in ; 
cash in the village ... ! 
In other vllbges 

1 

1 

259) j 

Rs. 1,104 

1 

Rs. 3-3-5 

Tenants giving half the 1 
produce as rent in the 1 
village ... I 

In other villages ... I 

4531 i 

S3f 

1 

1 

1 

Rs. ZffdOf 1 

Rs. 5-9-5 


£30 

Rs. 4.154 

Rs. 4-10-3 


• The figures include lands rented '.r. villages, by the cultivators resid- 
ing at Sathvav. 

t The figures are approximately correct. 

I Where it was not possible to obtain the ainount of crop given as rent 
for 1928-29 ; the figures of 1930-31 were adopted at 1928-29 prices. Where both 
ere not available, the rent was estimated at the average rent per acre. 
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Thus the majority of cultivators pay the rent in kind.* The 
amount of rent paid under the system is effected by two factors 
viz., (l) the kind of crops harvested and (2) the price of grmn in the 
market. The rent received by the land-owner is not fixed, and 
depends upon the success or failure of the season, and the kind of 
crops cultivated by the tenant. When prices are high the land-owner 
is benefited, when they are low the cultivator is benefited. 

The tenant usuaUy prefers to pay the rent in kind for the following 
reasons : — 

(0 The payment of rent in cash involves risk, as the same 
amount is to be paid even when the harvest is bad. (ii) The cultivator 
is always in want of cash, so that he has to borrow from the money- 
lender whenever he is in need, (in) The tenant can disjjose off bad 
grain when he has to pay the rent in kind, (iv) As the land-owner is 
never able to measure the exact amount of produce, he is always given 
a lesser share under various pretexts, (v) Rent is usually paid to the 
absentee-landlord who is usually the money-lender, together with the 
interest on debt j and therefore the cultivator ia always able to plead 
that he has nothing left for home consumption, and thus gels the 
amount to be surrendered to the Bania considerably reduced. 

Payment of rent in cash is preferable when the soil is black- Kyari 
or which yieids commercial crops fetching better value in the 
market. This will not bs the case when prices are low. When 
rent is paid in cash, the cultivator escapes the dishonest means 
employed by the money-lender to secure the most for himself by 
Tiding false measures, or claiming the best produce of crops for 
bimself and taking advantage of the ignorance of the cultivator. 
Payment of rent in cash is preferable as in most cases the amount 
paid per acre in cash comes actually to less than the amount 
paid in kind, 

Next to land, the most important economic asset to the cultivator 
is cattle. The cattle are treated as members of the household. 
Bullocks and sometimes he-buffaloes are useful as draughts for the 
plough or as the driving pair for a cart. Cows and buffaloes are 
useful for the dairy produce which adds to the food-supply of the 
family, and for supplying more draught cattle to the cultivator. Goats 

• The origin of the payment of rent in kind may be traced to the days of 
the Rajput I^cee, when Baniaa began to lend money to the aboriginal cultiva- 
tors. To maintain the interest during abeyance, it was generally stipulated that 
a certain portion of the harvest shall be reserved for the mortgagee— a fourth, a 
fifth, or ‘ goojri a share so small as to be valued only as a mark of proprietary 
recognition. 

cy. Tod: Ri^'aslfciw.VoL I,p, 517. 
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are useful for their milk and they also serve as sacrifices to the 
spirits and gods, together with fowls. The latter add to the income of 
the family by the sale of eggs and chicken. 

Cattle of the ‘ Kankrej ’ breed, locally known as ‘ madhaya ’ are 
used by the villagers ; but in the majority of cases the cultivators use 
local breeds, the bulls and other calves being reared in the village 
itself. Only some cultivators who are well off use cattle of the 
Tafabda breed. 

The breed of cattle is very poor and no attempts are made at 
scientidc breeding. Cows are left to pasture with the bulls and 
the breed produced is poor in strength and stature. In some 
villages a ' sandh ’ or bull-king is kept which is allowed to pasture 
freely and is given special food ; but the practice is now discontinued in 
the aboriginal villages as a bull was responsible for destroying the 
crops in the fields which led to serious feuds within the village 
community. 

The bad breed and poor quality of cattle is mainly due to want of 
proper nutrition. All cattle except bullocks used as draughts are sent 
to the pastures for eight months in the year, and rarely any more food is 
given to them. The food of the bullocks consists of hay, ‘ gotar 
‘ kadab ’ and ‘ khol ' or pulverised grains. Sweet oil is given once a 
week. Bullocks are ^ven a special feed twice a month consisting of 
salt, jaggery, nagli flour, pul^'erised grains, and oil cakes. Some rich 
khatedars add ‘ ghee ’ to this bumper meal. Paddy being the main 
cereal crop of the village, and as Government pastures are insufficient, 
the cattle are fed with straw which is less nutritive and reduces their 
vitality. In fiie monsoon green grass is given if the stock of hay is 
exhausted, and this is not easily digested. 

We notice the following reasons to explain the deterioration of 
the cattle in the village : 

( i } Insufficient and unnutritive food, absence of good fodder and 
inability of the farmers to stall-feed the cattle, (ii) Want of sufficient 
pastures and the inability of farmers to grow lucerne, guinea grass or any 
otherkindoffoddercrops. (tii) Prevalence of cattle diseases, and absence 
of proper; remedial treatment, (iv) Absence of proper care of the 
calves by the owners, (v) Absence of scientific breeding, (vi) The 
carelessness of the young herdsmen when they attend to the cattle in 
the pastures, (vii) The general ignorance of the people. The poor 
breed and deteriorated condition of the cattle are responsible for the 
low income yielded by them. 

The folbwing table indicates the number of cattle, other oriimnla 
and fowls found in the vill^e at different dates and their distribution 
ia the village in 1930 : 
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Personal 
investiga- 
tion 1930- 

Increase 

ordecrease 

over 

1919-1920. 

Number 

of 

animals 

per 

family. 

Bullocks ... 

208 

267 

252 

237 

+29 

2-07 

He-buffaloes ... 

... 

2 

2 

3 

+ 3 

•03 

Bulls ... 

... 

... 

10 

11 

+11 

•9 

Total working 
animals. 

208 

269 

264 

251 

+43 


Cows ... 

105 

145 

131 

146 

+41 

1'3 

She.bufialoes ... 

24 

12 

14 

14 


•1 

Calves 

152 

157 

217 

194 

+42 

1'7 

Buffalo-calves... 

18 

7 

16 

5 

—13 


Total milch cat- 
tle and young 
ones. 

299 

321 

378 


+60 


Total number of 
bovine cattle 

607 

590 

642 

610 

+103 

6'3 







Goats ... 

180 

51 

153 




Other animals... 

••• 

a*a 

mm 

■nj 



Fowls ... 

... 

• •• 

B 

170 

... 



Thus we notice that there is a sl^ht increase in the nomber of 
cattle and other animals of the villr^e since 1919’; though there is a fall 
in the total number of working animals during the last five years. The 
decrease during the last few years is due to the almost annual epidemics 
which spring up in the village, causing the death of many cattle. 

The average number of bullocks in the vill^e owned by the 
cultivators is 2'07, and thus on an average every family owns a pair of 
working animals. Out of 96 cultivating families in the village, 29 
families own two or more than two pairs of bullocks, whilst 11 families 
own less than one pair. Therefore about 60% of the families in the 
village have the minimum bullock power, and allowii^ for the fact 
that working an imal s are not needed by the family of labourers, we 
conclude that the avaUable bullock power is barely sufficient for the 
village considering the small size cd holii.:^.:. 

It is not possible for us to judge the bare needs of the farmers for 
milch animals; but there must be at leaS^ one cow or sbe-buffalo in 
milk all the year round to supply the family with the necessary farm 
produce. In December 1929, only 30 cows out of 146 were in milk 
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in the village. Only 63 families out of 114 own milch animals, and 9 
families own buffaloes. The majority of families are supplied with milk 
hardly three months in the year. Thus the supply of milch cattle in the 
village is very poor. 

Goats are useful animals, and in an aboriginal family they are most 
valuable for yielding a fair amount of surplus income. The cost of their 
food is practically nil, they are able to shelter themselves under a tree, 
and if they are lost, the \-alue of tlie loss is comparatively small for the 
owner. They supply meat to the non-vegetarian population, and their 
milk is useful for the children of the family. In the aboriginal villr^es 
at the present day, goats are not kept by the upper classes of the 
population as a stigma is attaclied to them, and therefore we find that 
only 29 families, mostly labourers and Parsis own goats in the village. 

Fowls are kept only by the labourers and 32 families secure a 
surplus income from the sale of ^s and chicken. 

The price of cattle depends upon their size of body, build, breed, 
capacity to work or to yield income or calves to supply the future stock 
of cattle. The price of a bullocit varies between Rs. ISO and Rs. 40, 
the usual price being Rs. 60 to Rs. 75. Tbe price of a cow is between 
Rs. 25 and Rs. 12 ; of a she-buffalo between Rs. 150 and Rs. 30, the 
usual price being Rs. 55 to 70 ; of a goat between Rs. 7 and Rs. 2 
and cocks fetch Ans. 8., hens Ans. 4 and chicken Ans. 2. The price of 
fowls vary according to supply and demand. 

The total capital value of the animals in tbe village is as follows : — 


Rs. Rs. 

per animal 


Bullocks 

237 


50 

If 

II 

11,850 

He-buffaloes 

3 


60 

It 

II 

180 

Bulls 

11 


15 

II 

II 

165 

Cows 

146 

@ 

16 

»t 

II 

2,356 

Sbe-buShloes 

14 


55 

II 

II 

770 

Calves 

199 

@ 

10 

)| 

II 

1,990 

Goats 

192 


4 


l> 

768 

Fowls 

170 


i 

if 

If 

42J 

Horse 

1 

@ 

100 

ft 

II 

100 


Rs. 17,521| 

Nest to land and cattle, the indispensable asset of the cultivator is 
his implements. The implements of the villagers may be best described 
as priiniti\’e. The plough looks like a half open pen-knife which is 
barely able to scratch the soil. The sickle is more a toy than an 
implement. Some of tbe implements are improvised from the branches 
of trees whilst the cultivator does not know how to use the more 
elaborate ones obtained at tbe weekly ‘ hath’ at Mandwi. 
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The most important implement of the agricnltUTist is the plongh. 
Its efSciency depends upon its capacity to turn the dormant sub-soil, its 
proper weight, and its easy manoeuvring. The hard soils of the village 
need a heavy plough. The cultivators, when they find the plough too 
light for the soil, turn it upside down and tie heavy stones in the middle 
of the 'hal', but their genius for improvision serves little purpose. 

The plough of the cultivators is made of tanas wood. At the 
extreme end of the “hal’ is the 'chavru’ and ‘pati’ or knife, mostly of iron 
and sometimes of wood. Good bullocks and heavy ploughs result in 
efficient tilling, but bad bullocks and heavy ploughs only succeed in 
scratching the soil. The ploi^h in the village is light, and the breed of 
bullocks is poor. 

Till lately the use of the hoe or ‘knlpi’ was unknown to the villa- 
gers. In dry lands the conservation of soil is done by means of a fine 
mulch done by intercnlturii« the crops repeatedly with a curved-blade- 
harrow during the intervals between showers of rain, thus removing 
the weeds and protecting the roots of the crops. The ‘kulpi’ is a 
lately introduced implement, in size a little smaller than the plough, 
but not behind it in its want of efficiency. 

Next to the plough, the cart is the most useful article to the 
cultivator. The cultivator rarely lives upon the land he cultivates and 
therefore a cart becomes essential for removing the crops from the 
fields and taking manure, implements, etc. to the site of cultivatioa 
The bullock-cart is usually made of tanas, dhamora and sag timber and 
is drawn by two or four bullocks or he-bufialoes. The cart is found in 
the houses of important cultivators who lend its services to their 
neighbours. Not only is the cart an expensive article for the poorer 
cultivators to purchase ; but its recurring expenses are also heavy. The 
cart is a source of income, and under this head the total income of the 
v illag e in the year of investigation was Rs. 189 or Rs. 7 per cart. 

The following is a complete list of the implements used in the 


village : 
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Kubadi (axe 
W'th vertical 
edge). 

Kodili (Pick- 
axe). 

Ch^chvb (axe 
wth horiaon- 
tal edge). 

Pavdo (hoe) 


PanjSthi (fork) 


Parai (Prill) 
Datardi (aickle) 


Ditardi (aickle 
rvich serrated 
edge). 

Dhariu (scythe) 


Grinding stone 


Articles from 
which imple- 
ments are 
manufactured 


Ks. As. Fs- 

10 14 0 Bamboo and 

cast iron. 


0 6 0 1 Do. 


18 0 


5 14 0 Wood and iron 

(for^n make) 

2 18 0 Iron 


18 0 Iron 

040 Iron with 
wooden han- 
dle. 

0 4 0 Iron with 
wooden han- 
dle. 

0 12 0 Iron with 
long wooden 
handle. 

6 0 0 Stone 


Repairing 
charges 
per annum 


Rs, As. Pa. 

1 


hO 4 0 


Chopping 

wood, 

blanches etc. 

Digging the 
ground 

Chopping 

wood 


Ordinary hoe- 
ing. 

Gathering 
leaves, or pull- 
ing thorns, 
manure from 
the pit, etc. 

Deep digging 

Reaping crops 


iReai^ng crops I ^0 6 0 


Cutting bran- 
ches etc. 


Grinding 


0 4 0 


(leather 

bag)- 


Supru (winnow- 
ing Ian). 

Galli (cart) 


15 0 0 Leather 


0 2 0 


... For drawing 
water. 


1 0 0 


... Tying bullocks 0 3 0 
to the yoke. 


0 3 0 Pate palm Winnowii^ ... 
leaves. 

90 0 0 Tanas and sag Carrying ma- 10 0 0 
timber. nure, grass. 


10 150 0 0 


Carrying per- 12 0 0 
n. 


Most of the implements are made by the blacksmiths at Mandwi, 
and they cost less than in other parts of the District, their efficiency 
and duration of life being complementary to their cheapness. The 
blacksmith could mannfacture better implements li the coltivators were 
able and willing to bear the cost. 
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Successful cultivation depends very largely on the efficiency and 
extent of supply of implements. A census of implements taken in the 
village is given below tc^ether with their capital value. We have 
omitted very small implements of little value. 


Savsri (Riding cart 

1 


R5.As.Ps. 

150-0-0 


Rs.As.Ps. 

150—0-0 

Carts 

27 

® 

90-0-0 


2430^-0 

Ploughs with yoke 

121 


7-0-0 


847—0-0 

Harrows 

62 


3-0-0 


186—0-0 

Axes ( Kuhadi ) 

150 


1—4—0 


187-8-0 

Axes (CEanchvo) 

42 


1-8-0 


63-0-0 

Pick-axes 

149 


0-6-0 

• 

55-14-0 

Hoes 

16 


1-4-0 

• • • 

20-0-0 

Drill ( Parai ) 

22 

@ 

1-8-0 

* •• 

33—0-0 

PanjSthi 

39 

@ 

0-8-0 


19-8-0 

Scythes 

52 

@ 

0-12-0 


39-0-0 

Sickles 

596 

@ 

0-4-0 


149-0-0 

Seed-drills 

73 


1-8-0 


109-8-0 

Kosh 

1 

@ 

15-0-0 


15-0-0 

Grinding stones 

116 


5-0-0 

... 

580-0-0 


Total capital value of implements in village ... 4,88^ — 6-0 

Of these the most important instruments according to the prevailing 
notion of the people are carts, ploughs and seeiMrills for the average 
cultivator, whilst the most important implement is the Dahhlo or sickle 
which the child carries at the of seven, and which accompanies the 
cultivator to the funeral pyre. 


The.followiDg table shows how some of the important implements 
were owned per head of the total number of cultivators in the village in 
the year of our inquiry : 



Total 

Number per cultivator 

Carts 

27 

0-27 

Pbughs ... 

121 

1-2 

Harrows . . . 

62 

0-64 


We notice, therefore, that the implements are insufficient for the culti- 
vators, and this insufficiency is usually met with by hiring and exchang- 
ing implements in time of necessity. 

Human beings, with the gifts of nature and other capital at their 
command, are not able to earn their livelihood without the assistance of 
their fellowmen. In the present capitalistic system of society, where 
land could bo only possessed by those who have the means, the employ- 
ment of labour becomes necessary to exploit fully the resources at the 
disposal of the individuaL 
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In the villages of Mandvi there are two types of agricnltnral 
labourers, as in the rest of Gujarat, (l) The halis or permanent 
servants attached to a family for life, or for a period of one year.* (2) 
Labourers who work on daily w^es. 

The ‘halis’ are serfs or hereditary servants or bondsmen attached 
to families of the well-to-do aboriginal peasant-proprietors or tiie 
Ujliparaj land-owners. According to the Bombay Gazetteer the term 
‘ hali literally a plonghman, was “ confined to families, who, for 
generations, have held the position of hereditary servants." “ This 
may have been true in the past, but to-day in Mandvi the term is used 
for any farm servant attached to a family for a period of at least one 
year. The daily wage-earner is called “ KomSryo ” or “ Komarwalo 
The ‘ bali ’ usually calls his master “ dhanySmo ” or one who gives 
wealth. Originally this term meant the owner of a person who is 
indebted to him, but who is not able to pay back his creditor, and is 
therefore obliged to give his services in payment for debt, services not 
only for a life-time, but services of his wife and children after his 
death. It is in this manner that in the past the 'hali' became a 
permanent servant of the household.f 

The hall in Mandvi is a permanent servant employed by a family 
for a period of one year, getting three months’ leave, and receiving fixed 
wage, boarding, lodging, and clothes. The contract is renewable every 
year. Amongst the abor^nes the hali is often an orphan boy or girl, 
or an unmarried son or daughter of a poor labourer. If the hali has no 
home, he stays with his master, otherwise he goes home to his family 
for a period of three months after tlie Holi festival. If he stays with 
his master during this three months’ holiday be does not receive any 
extra wage and is obliged to do jobs entrusted to him. 

The hali is given Rs. 10 for nine months' work in the year, that is 
about half anna per day with free boarding, lodging and clothes. 
When unmarried ‘halis’ are married, the expenses for the marriage are 
incurred by their masters, and the bride-price is usually paid by them. 
The halls receive a gift of four annas on all important festivals, and they 
do not contribute to the expenses of tribal festivals and ceremonies. 


• The hali or " bussee ” of the Rajput “ approximates clos^ to the ' tributaril 
the cotoni, perhaps to the servi, of the Galic Franks, who were cultivators of the 
earth, and subject to residence upon their master's estate, though not destitute 
of property or civil r^hts’— precisely the condition of the cultivator who now 
tills for a tax-master the fields he formerly owned, degraded to the name of 
bailee a ploughman.’’— Tod : Rgasl/iaH, VoL I, p. 187. 

I The custom of sons working for the payment of debts of fathers was preva- 
lent amongst the Todas. This was called “Kulvatkerthchi" or “Kulvartkerthiti'’ 
—Rivers: Todas, p. Sfifi. 
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A ‘ khatedar ' who desires to employ a bali usually obtains one from 
amongst the poorest labourers of the village, and he usually selects a 
yn nng man or woman. Halis usually leave their service when they marry, 
as the masters are not willing to employ both the husband and the wife. 

In aboriginal villages, the number of persons who live actually on 
labour is usually small and in the majority of cases we find that small 
peasant -proprietors and tenants also work as labourers in the fields of 
absentee-landlords and the bi^er peasant-proprietors. Even children 
earn a few rupees by performing small jobs and working as herdsmen. 
The followi ng shows the conditions of labour supply in the village 
of Sathvav : 



The employment of labour during the seasons is by ‘ holas ' or 
batches of sixteen men. Usually half ‘ hola ’ or eight men are found 
necessary on an estate of two or three acres of dadri or one acre of 
Kyari soil. The hola is given 2 mds. of grains as wages or a wage of 
Ra. 2 plus an afternoon meal to each labourer. 

When individual labourers are hired, they are only employed for 
one day on oral agreement. In some cases families of labourers are 
attached to certain landlords, and they are given a preference over 
others. The offer for work comes about a day previous to when labour 
is required, and the acceptance of the offer is usually immediate. The 
wages are always understood, and the terms of the agreement are 
implied and not explicit. Agreements are almost universally honoured 
and payments are made on the daily-wage system. The wages of a 
labourer are usually paid daily, or at the latest within three days. 
In rare cases wages are given for piece work. Some landowners who 
usually cultivate the fields with their own labour with the help of the 
members of the family, hire komarias at the time of sowing or thrash- 
ii^f on the understanding that they will complete the amount of work 
allotted to them. 

In most cases, the wage is paid in kind, but the labourer may 
demand cash if he so desires. This system is not always to the benefit 
of the labourer as he is usually given the cheapest variety and the 
poorest quality of grmn, and the price of grain in the local markets is 
usually very low. There is one advant^e of this system in that the 
labourer has less chance to drink bis wage away ; but this advant^e is 
n^atived by his tendency to incur debt for the purpose, 
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The wage iu Surat District varies from ij anna and one meal per 
day to 8 annas per day, the lowest wage beir® paid in the aboriginal 
forest villages of Mandvi, and the highest in the Ujliparaj villages of 
Bardoli, Olpad and Chikhli. In Chorasi Taluka I have come across 
labourers sarnbg from 10 to 12 annas per day when there is scarcity of 
labour. The wage in kind is generally 5 seers of grain, the rich villages 
pving wheat and tur, the poorer villages paying in coarser cereals and 
pulses, usually jowar, paddy, n^li, and wah In the village of Sathvav 
the labourer universally receives 2 annas per day and one meal or five 
seers of grain, except during the season for transplantation when be 
receives 3 annas per day or five seers of wheat or tur, or extra sweet- 
oil and salt. The afternoon meal given to, the labourer consists of a jug- 
ful of ‘rabro’ or ‘dhachno’, some pulse, usually wal, rice, some pickles 
and a supply of tobacco. 

Up to the famine of 1900 the labourers at Sathvav received a uni- 
form wage of one anna per day and one meal or 5 seers of paddy or kodia. 
After the famine there was a scarcity of labour and the cash wr^e was 
raised to 1^ anna with the usual meal, the w^e in kind remaining 
the same except that wal and jowar were sometimes given, or sweet- 
oil and salt. This rise in the wage did not increase the supply of 
labour and in 1902 the wage ^vas again raised to 2 annas per day. The 
reason why the amount of grain was not increased after the famine was 
that there was a rise in prices after the famine. The prices, bowever, 
fell agaiu, but as the wage had come to be established, it remained at 
the same level even between 1919 and 1921 when the price indices were 
as high as 347 and 290 respectively. We thus see that the level of wages 
of agricultural labour is very steady. This is to the advantage of the 
labourer so long as he receives the wage in kind, and so long as prices 
rembn high. But when prices are low, it is to the advantage of the 
labourer to receive his wage in cash. 

In aboriginal villages where primitive comradeship is well 
developed, small farmers exchange their labour according to their 
requirements and thus avoid the payment of wages. This is called the 
‘bandolia’ system. In some cases landlords give meals to labourers 
when there is no work, on the understanding that they will work for 
as many half-days during tlie cultivating seasons. Communal labour is 
very frequent amongst the aborigines. A hut is usually built with the 
joint labour of the members of the ‘falia’ and w^s are not charged. 
The village school was built by the common labour of the village. 
Small roads or paths are repaired and new ones are built whenever 
necessarj’, and water-holes are dug by the members of the viik^. All 
houses in the village are repaired annually and the roofs are re-thatched 
by the common labour of the community. No wages are also cLaiged 
for building the funeral pyre, for preparing meals for festivals i pHnAiTi g 
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marriage, for doing the domestic duties of a household where a woman 
is m child-birth, and for performing rites for the benefit of the 
community. 

Women go to work tcgetber with men in all families of labourers, 
unless there is no elder child or old person to look after the household and 
younger children. In families in which there are more females than 
males, the females earn more for the maintenance of the household than 
mgipg. Landlords prefer to employ female labour because they say 
women are more conscientious in their work and they obey orders 
more readily than their husbands and brothers. Males are preferred 
during ‘ nindaman and the hard toil of breaking the clods is usually left 
to them. Females help to remove the weeds. Women are employed 
more than men during sowing, transplanting and picking, whilst 
are preferred for ploughing, harvesting and thr a s hin g. Women 
also run email errands on payment of small considerations in kind. 

Children are not employed till the age of twelve, but boys and 
girls between seven and twelve years of age earn a few rupees every 
year as 'herdsmen. They charge two annas per head of every cattle 
taken to the pasture grounds. Children are also employed for sowing, 
transplanting, winnowing and harvesting; but they work only as 
helpers, and heavy work is not exacted of them. 

In t^riculture the demand for labour is never steady. Labour is 
necessary for nindSman, ( cleaning the fields, breaking the clods and 
removing the weeds ) rSpni (sowing and transplanting), kapni (cutting, 
reaping and harvesting) and vinvanu ( picking ). During these periods 
the supply of labour is sometimes not able to meat the demand and the 
proprietors have to work at short hands. 

The following table shows the maximum demand for labour in the 
year in an aboriginal village for an estate of about 5 acres or more : — 


lypeof work. 

Maximum number of 
days during which 
labour is required. 

Minimum number of 
days during which 
labour is required. 

Geantng the fields 

15 

10 (end of May) 

Sowing and transplanting ... 

10 

7 (end of July) 

Cutting and harvesting* 

25 

15 (beginning of Octo- 
ber) 

Gathering and picking* 

20 

10 (end of January) 


70 

42 


* In case of large estates, these periods may be prolonged tUl the end of 
February. 
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From tlie table we' find that the general demand for labour is not 
very heavy except for the cultivation of paddy, as the rest of the crops 
can be cultivated by the available labour of the members of the family. 
Labourers are also required for picking cotton, but as this function 
is to be performed at the end of the agricultural year, the cultivators 
could spend more time themselves without employing labour. 

As almost the entire village is composed of families of active 
workers, and as there is no emigration to towns, the supply of labour is 
usually suihcient to meet the demaud. Various rough estimates have 
been made regarding the number of days in which a labourer in India 
finds work during the year. Prof. Ehalla estimates it as 278 days. 
Culvert as 130 days, Dr. Slater as 160 days. I have been able 
to estimate roughly that an aboriginal labourer is able to find work in his 
village for 90 full days, 130 half days or one meal, whilst for 125 days 
he remains without work. 

This concludes our investigation into the equipment of the aborigi- 
nal peasant for his existence. We have examined land, cattle and 
implements as the capital of the farmer. These make up his Gxed 
capital. 

Under the heading of fixed capital of the cultivator should also be 
included the following : 

(i) Paim-buildings, (ii) wells, (iii) embankments erected to 
prevent scour during heavy rains and for retaining the moisture in the 
soil, (iv) fendi^s, and (v) other improvements made in the lands, viz., 
field-drainage, wind breaks, manure sheds etc. Of these only the first 
may be said to have a recurring capital value, the rest may be included 
as dead stock. Of the last form of capital, only mde field-drainages are 
found in some fields where land is on a slope or on a low level. 

The house in which the family lives is also the granary of the 
cultivator, land the shed for the cattle. The approximate total values of 
houses in the village are given below : — 


No. of 
houses. 


Tiled bouses 

3 


Rs. 

2000 

Total value Rs. 6,000 

Houses with corrugated 
iron sheets. 

4 


>» 

800 

|> 

II II 3,200 

Thatched with areas bet- 
ween 3000-1000 sq. ft 

42 

@ 

>i 

60 

U 

1, „ 2,520 

Thatched, with areas 
less than 1000 sq. ft 

65 

@ 

a 

30 


« „ 1,950 

Total 

114 





Rs. 13,670 
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The circulating capital of the farmer consists of the crop on 
and cash. The farmers usually sell immediately after the harvest, and 
grains remaining after giving the landlord’s share and the interest on debt 
are stored in ‘kothis’ made of cow-dung, dirt and clay. Some of these 
are 5' to 6' high with an area of 32 sq. ft. with a capacity for 2 gallis 
or 60 mds. of grain. Kodra is sometimes preserved for 6 to 7 years, 
paddy for three years, whilst the remaining crops may not be preserved 
for more than two years. 

The cultivator is always in need of cash, and even well-to-do 
khatedars borrow a rupee from the money-lender to buy sweat-oil and 
vegetables from the weekly market. The average cash on hand with a 
of the A class families would be about Rs. 20, with the 
cultivating tenant not more than Rs. 5, and the labourer rarely keeps a 
rupee tied in a dirty piece of cloth in a corner of his hut. 

The remaining part of the capital of the farmer consists of his 
personal possessions like ornaments, furniture and utensils, the former 
being the only kind of savi:^ known to the abor^inal cultivators. 
Ornaments are of gold, silver, and baser metals like copper, brass, 
tin, lead and glass. The total value of ornaments in the village in 
1929-30 was approximately Rs. 2,320. 

Having noticed the value of the various forms of capital of the 
cultivators of Sathvav, we shall arrive at an estimate of the total 
capital value of the vill^e. 

The total capital value of the viD^e, if it could be sold as a run- 
ning concern and excluding the purely personal possessions, would be 



Re. 

Percentage of each to the 
total value of the village. 

Land 

45,955 

56-04 

Houses 

13,670 

16-66 

Live stock 

17.521 

21-35 

Implements 

4,884 

5-95 

Total 

62.030 1 

1 

100 


Though this estimate is at best an approximation, it is useful since 
“ it enables us to ascertain the proportion which certain vill^es bear 
to capital value and so the relationship which they bear to the condi- 
tions prevalent” amongst the aborigines. The following table shows 
the percentages which certain village figures bear to the total capital 
value of land and of the village as a whole. 
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Percentage on 
capital value 
of land. 

Percentage on the 
capital value of the 
' vi^e as a whole. 

1. Government assessment of land 
amounting to Ra. 1,896 

4-2 

1 

2*3 

2. Net village Income from all sources 
being 16440. 

36-0 

20-0 

3. Total village expenditure on all 
things Rs. 1&933. 

4T5 

22'8 

4. Net returns from land being 
Rs. 8.808. 

193 

10-7 

5. Total debts being Rs. 22,022. 

4S'3 

26-8 


The above averages show precisely the economic condition of the 
village commtmity surveyed. 


Figures similar to some of these items are available in four other 
vilh^e studies made in the Bombay Presidency.* A comparison between 
these is of great importance, especially as we get an idea of the com- 
parative condition of the so called civilized and the aboriginal popula- 



Pimpla 

Sodagar 

(Deccan). 

Jatgaon 

(Deccan). 

Roth I 
Khurd 1 
(Konkan). ' 

Atgam 

(Gujerat) 

(Ujliparaj). 

Sathvav 

(Gujerat) 

(Rani- 

paraj). 


1 


1 


Percentage of net re- 
turn of crops on 
capital value of vil- 
lage. 

1C>4 

10-6 

9-58 ' 

14-71 

10'7 

Percentage of total 
debts on capital va- 
lue of village. 

11-7 i 

221 

17-7 

20-47 

26-8 

Percentage of Govern- 
ment assessment on 
capital value of vil- 
lage. 

1-27 

i 

1-46 

099 

1-79 

i 2-3 

Percentage of net vil- 
lage incomes from 
all sources on capital 
value of village. 


• « « 


33-22 

. 20-0 

1 

1 

Percentage of total ex- 
penditure on all 
things on capital 
value of village. 




324 

1 

22-8 

i 


■The villages of Pimpla Sodagar (Deccan) and Jatgaon (Deccan) studied by 
Dr. Mann in “Land and Labour in a Deccan Village” studies Nos. 1 and 2; the 
village of Roth Khurd (Konkan) studied by Mr. Ranade In “ A Social and Econo- 
mic Study of a Konican Village”: and the Village of Atgam, an Ujliparaj village 
in the Surat District studied by Mr. Mukhtyar in “ Land and Labour in a South 
Gujarat Village.” 
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tions of the country. In this connection the village of Sathvav may be 
considered one of the poorest villages, whilst the other villages represent 
those which are comparatively some of the most advanced economically 
in the Presidency. The basis of comparison is the percentages which 
certain village figures in each study bear to the total capital value 
of the particular village. 

Comparing the economic conditions of the above villages, we find 
that the burden of indebtedness and land revenue is the heaviest on the 
poorest aboriginal agricultural population. 'I'he net income and 
expenditure of the villagers of a Raniparaj village is about two-thirds in 
proportton to the income and expenditure of an Ujliparaj village. 

Now we shall examine the production, distribution and consump- 
tion of crops, the cultivation of which forms the major portion of the 
peasant’s economic activities. The following are the main crops culti. 
vated by the Chodhra farmers : 

Food Cro^s:— Cereals : 

Paddy (oryza satina) : The following thirteen varieties of paddy 
are cultivated in the aboriginal villages : Kolambh, dabhel, hutarhal, 
holyo, malvel, elachi, kalo dangro, torna, kulpo, kalvine, pan! bhat, 
komode, and gudo. Jowar (sorghum vulgare). Jowar is cultivated both as 
a kharif and as a rabi crop, though the latter is cultivated by only a few 
farmeis. The earliest cultivated cereal, and perhaps the most consum- 
ed by the aborigines is kodra (paspalum scrobicuiatom). This is a very 
poor variety of cereal, and its consumption is found to cause intoxication 
and delirium. The other cereals are nagli (eleusine coracana), banthi, 
and wheat (triticum aestivum). 

Pulses : Tuver (cajanns indicus). This crop is mostly cultivated 
for export, the most consumed crop amongst the aborigines beii^ ‘wane ’ 
or beans (dolichos lablab). The other pulses are aradb (phaseolns 
mungo ), grams ( cicer arietum ) and peas ( pisum sativum ). 

Till the b^inning of the present century the Chodhras cultivated 
only the food crops, but later on they learnt from the neighbouring 
Knnbis the cultivation of commercial crops. The chief commercial 
crop of the aboriginal villas is cotton (gossypium indicum). The 
other crops are castor seeds ( ricinus communes ), sesamum ( sesamum 
indicum ), and Indian hemp ( crotalaria juncea ). 

The processes of the cultivation of crops are primitive. The fields 
are not properly cleaned or weeded before sowing, and the ground is 
ploughed only once or twice. Most of the seeds are broadcasted or 
drilled into the soil by means of a bamboo drill. Hoeing and intercul- 
turii^ are insufficient and the sinaller cultivators prefer to leave the 
fields after sowing till the time of harvest draws near. Harvesting is 
accompanied by a serious waste of crops on account of inadequate 
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means of transport. The thrashing floor' is prepared in a corner of the 
fields and a pair of bullocks are made to trample over grains. The 
methods of husking and -winnowing are also primitive and hence a 
further waste of crops. 

The aborigines follow a conventional system of rotation of crops 
which they have adopted in imitation of the Kunbi agriculturists. The 
cereals remove much of the plant food from the soil, especially 
nitrogen, and hence a leguminous crop which absorbs nitrogen from 
the air is necessary to be cultivated to replace the cereal crops. The 
following shows the rotation of crops at the village of Sathvav ; 

Paddy is followed by a mixed crop of jowari and tur. Nagli is 
followed by aradh. The perennial crop of kapas is followed by jowari. 
Wheat is cultivated in talavris and Iryaris for four to five years 
successively, followed by a crop of grains and castor-seeds. Kodra is 
cultivated successively for two years, followed by a crop of castor- 
seeds or wal which is followed by wheat the next year. Crops 
culti%'ated in talavris are usually not changed. 

In order to prevent an exhaustion of the soil, fields are kept 
fallow after certain periods and are allowed to regain the lost plant- 
food from the atmosphere and to make the dormant plant food in the 
soil active. As the culti\'able area is limited and as there is a pressure 
of population on the soil, fields in the aboriginal villages are allowed 
to remain fallow only when they get completely exhausted and 
are not able to yield any crop. Usually the fields are allowed to 
remain fallow after four or five years. In some cases, instead of 
allowing the soil to remain falloiv, san is cultivated and ploughed into 
the soil, or a crop of castor-seeds is found saiTicieot to revive the soil. 

If the soil of the agriculturist m-ust remain fertile, the constant 
replenishment of the substances withdrawn from the soil for plant 
nutrition is necessary, and this is achieved by manures. Fertility of the 
soil depends upon the physical properties of the soil, aided by the 
bacterial processes which go oh within it, and lastly by the actual 
composition of the soil. It depends upon the pulverisation of the soil 
into minute particles. Manures should be such as to render the 
insoluble particles available for plants, destroy the denitrifying bacteria 
and arrest tlie fermentation after the above ends are attained. They 
should also add bacteria and chemical food to the soil. The Chodhras 
are accustomed to use whatever farmyard inanure is available. They 
collect COW’ dui^, farm rubbish, leaves and whatever comes handy 
outside their huts, and before the tinu for sowing this rubbish is applied 
as top-dressing to the fields. Green manuring takes place through the 
rotation of crops, but the full benefit of the leguminous crops is not 
given to the soil as the leaves of the plants are used as fodder for the 
cattle. The use of human urine and excreta as manure is not known 
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to the abori^nal farmer. Ashes are used as manure for the nagli crop. 
Most of the manure given to the fields is wasted on account of the 
uneven surface of the soil and the incapacity of the plough to penetrate 
into the sub-soil. 

The quality of the crop depends considerably upon the quality of 
the seed sown by the cultivator. ‘ The whole cultivation of India has 
been based upon seeds stored promiscuously by the farmer or supplied 
by the Bania, whose only anxiety is always to get the hshest possible 
price for the cheapest possible article.” The aboriginal cultivator 
invariably sows the seeds of the previous year, whilst seeds for the 
commercial crops are usually brought from the money-lender at one 
hundred per cent interest to be repaid in kind the next year. The 
farmer selects the best ears of corn or sheaves to be utilised as seeds m 
the following year, but in many cases they are spoilt durii^ the year by 
insects, or due to climatic conditions. The quantity of produce is 
also affected by the constant danger from animals, birds, insects, pests, 
and fungoid diseases. The Chodhras maintain that almost one-third of 
the crop is destroyed by wild boais, monkeys and sparrows. In most 
cases the fields are fenced — in some oases a number of fields are fenced 
together by bawal, medhi, danta or thuver. But these are not strong 
enough to face the thick-skinned wild boar or the agile monkey. 

The greatest friend or enemy of the crops is rainfall. We have 
noticed before the average rainfall at Mandwi, but more important is 
its distribution. 

The followii® table shows the distribution of rainfall by months 
in Mandwi Taluka between 1925-1930. 


Period. 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Before May 

1-50 

0-39 



0-28 


June 

18.67 

0-S4 

14-13 

i-29 

4.95 

10-70 

11-51 

29-64 

25.40 

23-83 

18-78 

24-33 

August 

September 

5-69 

42-38 

8.34 

10-55 

8-16 

5-52 

0-92 

7-20 

4-89 

6-91 

2-28 

681 

October 



2.55 

0-15 

0-21 

0-61 

November 

0-4C) 


2-35 

0-10 

... 

... 

December 

0-4 

• •• 

••• 

0.3 

062 

0-13 


The ignorance of the people and the irregularity of their agricultu- 
ral operations make it impossible to arrive at a very correct estimate 
of the rainfall required at particular periods. The following table is 
however made out from one prepared by Mr. Mukhtyar when 
investigating ffie economic conditions of a village in Chikhli Taluka in 
the same District.’' Alterations have been made to suit the local 
conditions and habits of the agriculturists of the Mandvi Talulca. 

* Mukhtyar: fife aM labour i" Sooth Gujarat Village, p. 27, 
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Period. 

Required 

rainfall. 

Why necessary. 

1 

Actual rainfall. 

.1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

June 10-20 

In inches. 
8 

Preparing soQ for sowing 

'1'65 


Inch 

10-68 

1 ^’^^1 

2-51 

June 26-30 
-4th July 

1 2 

,&aadcasting seeds of 
paddy and cereal crops. 

6.62 

•22 

M 

0.22 

0-68 

M 

ii 

July 1-10 

7 

Necessary for the growth 
of seedlings of paddy, 
and other coarse ce- 
reals. 

1-72 

6-68 

5-82 

7-23 

3<83 

July 10-20 

10 

Necessary for making 
beds for sowing paddy 
seedlings after traiis- 
ptantatiOD. The bed 
must become soft and 
muddy. 

6.67 

10-96 

7-77 

9-31 

13-56 

July 20-31 

3 

iPor transplanting paddy 
and other seedlings. 

3-11 

12-0 

12<21 

7-29 

1-39 

August 1-31 


Necessary for all cropa... 

5-60 

42<38 

8<34 

10<55 

8-16 

September 

1-30 


Necessary for rabi crops 

<92 

7-2 

4-89 

6-91 

2-28 

October 

1-31 

Rainfall re- 
quired 52". 1 

2 

Useful for rabi crops ... 

• •• 


2-5S 

0'15 










We conclude from the above that (i) Raiofell in the early 
part of June, which is required for preparing the soil is insniScieDt in 
four years, whilst rainfoU necessary for broadcasting seeds in later part 
of June is sufficient in two years out of five, (ii) Rainfall necessary in 
the middle of July for broadcasting seeds is sufficient in two years out 
of five, (iii) Rainfall in the later portion of July, necessary for the 
transplantation of paddy and other seedlings is over-sufficient in three 
years out of five thus prematurely destroying the seedlit^. (iv) 
Rainfall in August is sufficient in two years out of five. The excessive 
rainfall in this mooth is not injurious to the crops, (v) Rainfall is 
insufficient in the months of September and October when it is 
necessary for the rabi crops, (vi) The sudden showers of rain in 
December and January spoil the rabi crops and sometimes the kharif 
crops which happen to be on the thrashing floor. 

The supply of water is further replenished by lift-irrigation. We 
have noticed before that the Cbodhras secure water from water-holes, 
wells and tanks. However, with some exceptions, these are never useful 
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for irrigating the fields as there are no appliances for drawit^ water, 
and the wells are far away from the fields. 

We shall now proceed to investigate the extent of cultivation of 
the various crops. The following tables show the area under cultiva- 
tion in the Mandwi Taluha between 1873 and 1900, and at the village 
of Sathvav in the year of inquiry. ( See Table A ) 

We find that there has been a general tendency in Gujerat to 
cultivate less food crops and more of commercial crops during the last 
thirty years, a tendency which has been more prominent in Surat than 
in any other District of British Gnjerat.* However both in Mandwi 
and Sathvav we find that the cultivators grow more of food crops and 
less of commercial crops, the ratio being approximately three to one. 
This is mainly due to the following reasons ; 

(l) The soil and climate is not good for commercial crops. 

(2j The aborfeines are not able to produce such quality of 
commerical crops as can compete with the produce of the neighbouring 
Districts and Talnkas on account of their primitive methods of culti- 
vation and inefficient implements ; and therefore the local merchants 
are not willing to purchase the crops. 

(3) Commercial crops require more capital to be invested than 
the food crops. 

(+) The aborigines are always in want of cash, and therefore 
they must produce sufficient food-crops to satisfy their family demands 
without resorting to the market 

(5) There are no trading and commercial facilities. The forest 
villages are away from big market towns, railways, and post and 
telegraph offices. 


* The following table shows the food and non-food crops raised in the 
various Districts of British Gujarat in 1895-96 and, 1926-27 ; 


District 

1895-96 

1926-27 


Food. 

Non-Food. 

Food. 

Non-food. 

Ahmedabad 




36 

Kaira 




32 

Panch Mahal ... 




30 

Broach 


51 

43 

57 

Surat ... 


23 

38 

62 

Gujerat 


25 

58 

42 











TABLE A. 


[Area in acresi 
under culti* 
ration. 


Total gross cropped area 
La^ under cultivation 
Area double cropped 
Total net cropped area 
Area fallow 
Area under grass 
Total area falow and under grass 
Grain aops : 

Jowari 
Paddy 
Wheat 
Bajri 
Kodra 
NagU 

Banthi and other grains 
Total grains 
Pulses: 

Tur 
Peas 
Gram 

Mag and Aradh 
Wal 

Other pulses 
Total pulses 
HI 

Spices, tobacco, vegetables, etc. 
Ail non-commercial crops 
Castor seeds 
Hemp 
Cotton 

All commerdal crops 


Mandwi Taluka. 


1873-1874 


Percentage 
to gross 
■cropped area.! 


70,167 

55,250 

2,673 

67,494 


14,917 

10,900 

12,092 

764 

262 

12^11 

36229 

2,020 

4,672 


6,692 

34 

409 

43364 

5,581 

742 

8236 

14,917 


18-05 

15-5 

17-2 

10 

0-35 

174 

5145 

2-8 

6-6 


9-4 

•S 

61-35 

7-9 

1-0 

11-7 

20-6 


1893-94 to 1897-98 


Area in acr^ 
under culti- 
vation. 


80,519 

5, '^2 
74,657 


21,981 

13293 

1,393 

117 

9,790 

46,874 

6,567 

'W8 

1,850 


15309 

617 

334 

63,034 

5,008 

1247 

11,430 

17,485 


Sathvav Village. 


8-1929 


1930-1931 


entage 
gross 
ed area. 

Area in es 
under a- 
vaHc 

Percentage 
to gross 
cropped area. 

Area in acres 
under culU- 
vation. 

Percentage 
to gross 
cropped area. 


1291 



1483-15* 



943 



1212-17* 



53 




... 


1237- 



1263-i 

... 


7 



26-23 



271 


M-9 

244-15 

22-9 

... 

347- 


26-8 

270-38 

18-3 

27-30 

122 


945 

mmm 

7-5 

16-9 

2K 


20-0 

308-23 


1-7 

10 


0-75 

33-38 

2-2 

0-14 



... 

... 


12-15 

143 


11-0 

155-22 


58-2 

535 


41-6 

611-13J 

33-2 

8-16 

77 


6-05 

41-36 

2-75 


IS 



124-1 


0-8 

49 



94-12 


2-3 

5-2, 4 






56 






1? 





19-0 

26^ 


20-5 

426-8 

28-8 

•8 

2 


... 

4-35 






2-24 

... 

78-3 

806 


62-5 


69-3 

6-2 

7< 


5-8 

162-6 


13 

J 


•2 

6-12 

•5 

14-2 

135 


10-5 

49-22 

3-3 

21-7 

219 

i 

16-5 

218-0 

14-5 
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(6) Another reason for the aborigines continning to grow food 
crops as before and not venturing to grow commercial crops for the 
sake of profit is the force of custom and habit in the aboriginal tribes. 
The Chodhra prefers to till the same crops sown by his forefathers to 
venturing on fresh enterprises which may result in starvation. 

The following are some of the chief features of the cultivation of 
crops at Sathvav : 

(1) Paddy and jowar are the two most important cereals which 
are cultivated by the aborigines. The crops are gradually replacing 
the coarser cereals like kodra and n^li. We find that in 1873 the 
coarser cereals were grown in almost equal quantity with paddy. 
Almost half the cultivated area is sown with cereals. 

(2) Tur, grain, peas and aradb are the chief pulses cultivated at 
Sathvav in their order of importance. The pulse crops tend to in- 
crease with the growing cultivation of these as mixed crops together 
with cereals and commercial crops. 

(3) The poor cultivation of vegetables, tobacco, spices etc. is due 
to the absence of sufficient water-supply and irrigation. The aborigines 
cultivate vegetables in small areas for borne consumption. 

(4) Castor-seeds and cotton are the two main commercial crops 
which are cultivated alternately. Cotton growii^ is now neglected by 
the aborigines on account of low prices, and the risk involved due to 
sudden frost in December. 

We shall now consider the quantitative aspect of cultivation, or 
the crop yield in the village of Sathvav. It is most difficult to find 
the total yield of crops of a whole village, because the aborigines do not 
keep accounts of the various crops as they are harvested. However, 
I have roughly estimated the total crop yield of the village of Sathvav 
in 1928-1929 and 1930-31 from the estimates of the produce of various 
crops supplied to me by 77 families residing in the village. From this 
estimate 1 have found the total value of crops cultivated in the village 
and the yield per acre of each crop. 




1923-29 

1930-31 

Crop 

Yield per 
acre in 
Mds. 

Produce in 
Mds. 

Value of crop 
in Rs. 

Produce in 
Mds. 

Value of 
crop in Rs. 

Grains : 

Paddy 

12 

3,108 

5/439 

3,702 

3,702 

Jowar 

H 

976 


395 

665 

Wh^t 

7 


192i 

238 

476 

Kodra 

7 

66S 

665 

532 

3324 

Naeli 

15 

615 


1,095 

1,095* 

Banthi 



210 


93f 

Total grains : 

... 

5,644 

8.912j 

6,112 

6,3644 
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1^8-29 

1930-31 



Yield pet 

produce in 

Value of cron 

Produce in 

Value of 

Crop 


acre in 
Mds. 

Mds. 

in Rs. 

Mds. 

crop in Rs. 

Pulses ; 







Wal 


8 

448 

672 

824 

824 

Tut 


14 


2,695 

588 

1,176 

Gram 

Me 

8 


253 

752 


Peas 


4 



496 

^6 

Aradh 


8 


688 

328 

492 

Lang 

, 



374 

9 

9 

Mas 





14 

14 

Chora 

• •• 

■ ■ 


74 


14 

Total pulses 

... 


2.072 

4,468 

2.9984 

4.5024 

Til 

• •• 


5 

15 

94 

23i 

Tobacco 


. 

S' 

5 

4* 

6 

Mor 

• •• 

aa* 

*»• 

... 

74 

8 

Rh.rfU 



10* 

1 

10 • 

1 




5* 

8 

5 

8 

Gowar 

• •• 

... 

5* 

5 

5' 

5 

Total 

• e» 


25S 

34 

374 

50i 

Cotton 


3 

406 


150 

600 

Castor-seec 


4 

296 

814 

648 

1,296 

Hemp 


... 

45 

56J 

120 

120 




746 

3.3004 

918 

2,016 

Grass 



70JXf0 pulas 

770 

60,000 pulaa. 

570 

Gross value of 

• •• 


17,485 

e.a 

13,503 

crop. 

_ 







Thus the gross income from agriculture par head of population in 
the vill£®e of Sathvav in 1928-29 and 1930-31 comes to Rs. 27-12 
and Rs. 21-8 respectively and the gross income per acre of cultivated 
land in the same year comes to Rs. 13^ and Rs. 9. 

The yield per acre is also very low. The yield per acre at 
Sathvav of food grains including both the cereals and pulses is 9-8 
mds. per acre. Thus the yield per acre in the village of Sathvav is 
about half the yield per acre of Gujerat and one-third the average 
yield of India of eight years ending 1920.+ 

* Approximate estimates. 

t We find that the yield per acre of crops at Sathvav is very low. In 
Statistics of India of 1921 in No. 1334, the average yield per acre for eight years 
ending 1920 tor the uodermestioaed crops is as follows : 

Paddy 885 lbs. 31 mds. 

Jowar 500 lbs. 13 mds. 

Wheat 690 lbs. 24 mds. 






















TABLE B. 




Amount 






Amount 


Crop. 

Total crop 
produce. 

given in pay 
ment of 
interest on 
debt. 

Percentage 
to total 

Amount 
given as 
rent 

Percen- 
tage to 
total. 

Amount 

sold. 

Percent- 
age to 
total. 

left for 
home 
consump 
tion. 

Percent 

age to 
total 

Paddv : 










Produce In village : 3065 1 

Praluce in other villages: 308 J 

3373 

795 

23 

519 

16 

142 

4 

1,917 

57 

Jowar : 










Produce in village ; 457 1 

Produce in other villages : 68 J 

525 

25 

5 

111 

21 

38 

8 

351 

66 

Wheat; 










Produce in village : 226 1 

Produce in other villages : 8 J 

234 

116 

49 

6 

3 

38 

16 

74 

32 

Banthi : 










Produce In village : \ 

Produce in other villages ; i ^ 

52 

1 

2 

16 

30 


B 

35 

68 

N«ll: 

Rroduce in village ; 844 1 

Produce in other villages : 90 J 

934 

22 

2 

102 

11 

2i 

■ 

805J 

86-5 

Kodra: 










Produce in village : 387 1 

Produce in other villages: 210/ 

597 

37 

6 

86 

14 

• «% 


474 

80 

Tur: 










Produce in village; 3941 

Produce in other villages : 122 J 

516 

135 

26 

66 

13 

26 


289 

56 

Aradh; 










Produce in village : 250 1 

Produce in other vlliages : 50 J 

300 

42 

15 

44 

14 

i7i 


196 

66 

Gram: 










Produce In village ; 614 1 

Produce in ot her villages ; 54 f 

663 

358 

54 

80 

12 

79 

12 

151 

22 

Peas : 










Produce in village : 448 1 

Produce in other villages : 52 1 

SOO 

143 

28 

85 

17 


2 

266i 

53 

Wal: 










Produce in village 499 1 

557 


00 


13 

24 


339 

61 

Produce in other villages: 581 

liO 


(Q 

4 

Mag : 










Produce in village : 1 , , 

Produce in other villages : f 

li 

a.. 



.*• 


M* 

li 


Lang: 










Produce in village; 91 

11 




47 





Produce In other villages : 2 1 

Kapas ; 

ftoduce in village : 91 1 

Produce in other villages : 15 1 


... 

5 

... 

... 

6 

53 

106 

70i 

66 

14 

14 

21J 

20 



Hemp: 










Produce in village: 611 

Produce in other villages : 9 J 

70 

M. 


9S 

14 

22i 

32 

38 

54 

Castor-seeds : 










Produce in village: 400 1 

Produce in other villages ; 118/ 

518 

181 

35 

72 

14 

205 

39 

60 

12 

Choli: 










Produce In village : 1.. 

11 







11 


Produce In other villages: 

Til: 








Produce in village: 91 

35 









Produce in other villages ; 26 ] 
linseed: 

• •• 

»«4 

1 

... 

2 

... 

32 

... 

Produce in viilaafi: 'i 

18i 









Produce in other villages : J 
Grass: 

• •• 


«.• 

... 

... 

• •• 

18i 

... 

Produce in village : 58,150 1 

Produce in other villages: 7,550 J 

65,700 

2,050 

... 

4,500 

• M 

1,000 


58,150 

... 

Percentage of cereals : 

«*a 


13 

... 

15 


4 


63 

Percentage of pulses : 

«•« 

• •• 

32 


14 

... 

6 


48 

Percentage of commercial crops : 

• •• 

••• 

36 


14 


36 


14 

Percentage of all crops : 

... 

... 

23 

... 

15 

... 

8 


54 
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The general causes of low yield per acre in the aboriginal vill^es 
is due to primary causes like the ignorance of the people, want of 
capital, indebtedness, burden of land revenue, bad soil, want of irriga- 
tion, the force of custom in determining the methods of cultivation 
and inefficiency of labour. But the following special causes may also 
be mentioned : 

(1) Uncertain and not well distributed rainfall. 

(2) Fragmentation of holdings. 

(3) Insufficiency and bad breed of cattle. 

(4) Primitive implements used by the aborigines. 

(5) Absence of manure, want of proper weeding, sowing and 
ploughing of the fields, bad or not properly selected seeds. 

(6) At least about one-sixth of the total produce, according to 
the aborigines, is destroyed annually by crop diseases, insects, birds and 
animals on account of inadequate protection of the crops. 

(7) Pressure of population upon the soil. 

(8) Perhaps the chief reason for the low yield of crops is 
absentee landlordism. The lands belong to persons who have very 
little interest in the soil, and hence they do not attempt to make im- 
provements on their estates. The cultivators have neither the capacity 
nor the inclination to improve their cultivation. 

Having measured the economic value of crops, we shall now 
measure the actual benefit in kind derived from cultivation by these 
farmers. The following table shows the distribution of the total crop 
produce of 77 families of cultivators residing in the village of Sathvav 
according to the amount paid in kind as interest on debts incurred, the 
amount paid in kind as rent, the total amount sold and the amount 
left for consumption at home in 1930-31 : (See Table B) 

From the previous table we find that almost one-fourth of the 
total crop, and more than one-third of the commercial crop is given 
over to the money-lender for the payment of debts, and the interest 
accrued upon it. 


The average yield per acre of food grains in Gujerat between 1891 and 1926 
is as follows;— 


Years. 

Annual average 
yield of food 
grains in Mds. 

Annual average 
acreage under 
food grains 

Yield per acre 
in Mds. of 40 
seers. 

1891-1900 

43,553 

2457 

17-7 

1901-1910 

42572 

2233 

19-1 

1911-1920 

35.148 

2051 ' 

17-1 

1921-1926 

22,471 

1328 

16-9 


Mukhiiiir : Life and Labour in a South Gujarat Village. 
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It appears that about 15% of the crop is given as rent to the 
landlords. This, however, is not quite true, because the landlord is 
usually the money-lender who exacts his rent and interest on debt 
tc^ether, and therefore he always calculates that the crop surrendered 
to him is almost snfBcient to cover the interest and part of the rent. 
The remaining part of the rent due is credited to the amount of debt 
■which has yet to be paid. 

The cultivators are able to sell barely 8% of the total produce and 
36% of the commercial produce to the market. To this should be 
added some amounts of grain which are sold in the local market from 
the crops left for their consumption ■whenever the cultivators are in 
urgent need of small cash. It is not possible to measure this amount 
as no records of such sales are kept by the cultivators. The amount 
realised from the sale of crops is usually spent in the payment of Land 
Revenue, purchasing clothes and payment of cash wages. The follow- 
ing table shows the amount of value of crops exported from the village 
in 1930-31: 



Cereals. 

Pulses. 

Commercial. ^ 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

Mds. 

i 

Ra. 

' Mds. . 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Bs. 










Sold by the cultivator 

220 

351 

1 157 

233 

270 

574 

647 

1,158 

Paid to Che money- 
lender as interest 
on debt. 

996 

1,085 

796 

1,307 

251i 

643 

2,043^ 

3,035 

Paid to absentee lemd- 
lord as cent. 

840 

946 

356 

i 

440 

95 

209 

1,291 

1,595 

Total crop sold. 

2,056 

2,382 


1.980 

616i 

1.426 1 

3,981i 

5,788 


Therefore the percentage of export to the total produce of the village is 
39-7%which vsJues at 42-1% of the gross value of crops produced in the 
village. We conclude that whilst there is a shortage of food grains in 
the village, the village exports nearly one half of its produce. Export 
of grains is desirable when there is a surplus of produce with the 
farmer, "but owing to the condition of the country, our ignorance, 
poverty and industrial backwardness, our export trade, especially of 
food stuff is being maintained at the expense of the health and comfort 
of the prodocers.” 

We should notice that the main causes of this undesirable export 
of food grains to foreign markets are absentee-landlordism, indebted- 
ness, the systems of cash payments, and the payment of rent in kind. 
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Of the 54% of total crop which is left for home consomptioH, a part 
has to be set aside for small sales, payment of rent in cash, payment 
of Land Revenue and seeds. This portion also includes w^es, but as 
these again go to feed the population of the village we calculate that 
about 35% of the total crop produced by 77 families is used for the 
maintenajice of the whole population of the village. To this must be 
added the wages earned by 37 families from landlords not residing in 
the village. This amount may be roughly estimated at 100 Mds. 

The total annual food supply of the village in 193&-31 could be, 
therefore, roughly estimated to be : 

Cereals ... ... 3600 Mds. 

Pulses ... ... 1300 Mds. 

The total minimum grain requirements of the village for 236 
males, 229 females and 132 children (infants are excluded as they are 
not given grain as food) is 

Cereals ... ... 4950 Mds. 

Pulses ... ... 1920 Mds. 

Thus there is a shortage of grain supply in the village. This 
shortage is made good by grains preserved from the produce of the 
previous year, purchase of crops from market, or ‘ khavti ’ borrowed 
from the richer landlords to be returned at 50% interest. 

Not only there is a shortage of food supply In the village ; but the 
grains left with the cultivator after sole and payment of debt and rent 
are of the coarsest variety and of poor quality. Almost the whole of the 
wheat produce is taken away by the money-lender in return of interest 
or rent. The amount of paddy and jowar left with the ciltivator for 
domestic consumption is about 60%, whilst about 85% of coarse cereals 
like kodra, nagli and banthi remain to form the daily food of the abo* 
xigines. The aborigbes consume a bigger portion of wal, aradh and 
tur and lesser quantities of grams and peas which are pulses of a better 
variety. 

We shall now bvestigate the income or loss of peasants in their 
agricultural occupation. The following statement shows the income 
and expenditure of the cultivators of Sathvav village and the net 
income from their occupation in 1928-1929 : 


•We have considered the consumption capacity of a male to be 7/16, of a 
woman to be 5/16, and of a child to be J of the whole unit The average annual 
capacity of the male ia calculated by us to be 460 seers of cereals and 168 
of pulses. 
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Income : Expenditure : 


Value of total 
crop produce. 

Rs. 

21,107 

2 

Wages 

Rs. 

1,763 

4 

Fodder 


1,303 

2 

Land Revenue ... 

a 

941 

12 

Manure 

t> 

335 

12 

Rent 


4,154 

0 

Income from 
cattle 

if 

554 

4 

Seeds 


1,447 

0 





Manure ... 

if 

396 

4 





Transport ... 

a 

228 

8 





Plough hire 

ft 

290 

0 





Implements 

St 

266 12 





Cattle-feed 

t» 

2,590 

8 





Pasture-fees 

*» 

33 

0 





General on cattle 
Depreciation on 

S9 

128 

8 





bullocks 

( Taking the ave- 

n 

790 

0 





rage life of a 
bullock to be 
15 yrs.) 








Interest on capital 
4% interest on 

s» 

1,454 

0 





land and cattle) 








Net income 

it 

8,816 12 

Total 

Rs. 

23,300 

4 

Total 

Rs. 23,300 

4 


From the statement we notice that the cultivators receive only 
16% income on their total capital. The average annual income per 
family of cultivator comes to Rs. 90-8. As the average size of the 
household in the village is 6 persons, the average daily income par head 
of population comes to 8 pies per day or annas 4 per household. 

The conditions described before would ordinarily conclude the 
investigation of the economic life of the people ; but our study is 
incomplete if we do not consider certain important factors which 
deprive the peasant of the small fruits of bis labours, and become the 
direct or indirect cause of his chronic poverty. 

The chief burden on the ^ricultnrist is indebtedness. In many 
cases the supply of cheap grains fails before the beginning of the new 
year, so that the cultivators and the labourers are forced to seek the 
doors of the money-lender to borrow food-grains and seeds to suffice till 
the next harvest when the loan has to be returned with fifty per cent 
more g rains than the quantity borrowed. The money-lender comes 
down on the cultivators at harvest time and demands his dues, taking 
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B-way the most he can by way of interest and rent, leaving a bare 
minimum for their subsistence. 

The total burden of indebtednes of the families residing at the 
village of Sathvav is Es. 22.022 distributed in the village as follows : — 
Cash debt of peasant-proprietors ... ... Rs. 18,588 

Cash debt of cultivators other than peasant- 

proprietors. ... ... 2,966 

Cash debt of labourers ... ... Rs. 97 

Debt of food grains of labourers ... „ 371 „ 468 

Total Rs. 22,022 

The total number of indebted families iu the vill^ is 82 ; 48 
peasant-proprietors, 29 cultivators and 5 labourers — so that only 32% of 
the families residing in the village are free from debt, of which 21% 


form the families of cultivators. 

The averse debt per family is ... Rs. 191 

The average debt per indebted family is ... Rs. 286 

The per capita debt is about ... Rs. 35 

The debt's multiple of Land Revenue is ... 12-5 

The debt per cultivable acre of land iu the village is... 16*6 

The following is a detailed analysis of the total cash indebtedness 
of the village : 

Free from debt ... ... 37 

In debt : 

Below Rs. 50 ... ... 15 

From Rs. 51 to Rs. 100 ... ... 12 

„ Rs. 101 to Rs. 200 ... ... 12 

„ Rs. 201 to Rs. 300 ... ... 14 

„ Rs. 301 to Rs. 400 ... ... 5 

„ Es. 401 to Rs. 500 ... ... 6 

„ Rs. 501 to Rs. 600 ... ... 2 

„ Rs. 601 to Rs. 700 ... ... 2 

„ Rs. 701 to Rs. 800 ... ... 0 

„ Rs. 801 to Rs. 900 ... ... 1 

„ Rs. 901 to Rs. 1000 ... ... 2 

„ Rs. 1001 to Rs. 1500 ... ... 2 

Above Rs. 1500 ... ... 1 

Amount not known ... ... 3 


*114 

* Two fauces are jointly indebted, and hence are considered as one 
family. 
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Of the unindebted families 9 are peasant-proprietors. 11 are 
cultivators and 17 are labourers. It should not be supposed tliat the 
absence of indebtedness is due to sound economic conditions. In most 
cases the families have no security to offer, and are therefore refused 
loans. Four of them have been lately freed from debt. 

The heaviest burden of debt is found to be on the peasant- 
proprietors. 

Debt per family of peasant-proprietor is about Rs. 350 

Debt per family of cultivator is about Rs. 75 

Debt per family of labourer is about Rs. 5 

Whilst the labourer is not often in need of cash, and even if in 

need, he is not able to obtain it. he is very often in need of food. 
During 1928-29, 28 families liad borrowed grains as "khavli" 
to the value of Rs. 248. 

From the above facts we gather that the more prosperous a 
famUy is, the greater is the burden of indebtedness. The labourer 
usually borrows small amounts, and the creditors are in most cases 
th pir landlords who do not always care for the repayment of the loans, 
or they secure the payment of the loan in terms of labour. The 
labourer has no credit and therefore no loans are advanced to him by 
the money-lenders. The paucity of their needs and the comfortable 
habit of forgetting their small debts also contribute to the compara- 
tively small indebtedness of the poorer classes. 

The villagers do not keep any accounts, nor have they a good 
memory to remember why a certain amount was borrowed on a 
particular day. The system of borrowing resembles a current account 
system where the cultivator borrows when he is in need of money, and 
delivers grains to the money-lender when the harvest is ready. The 
following are the chief causes of debts which have been so far incurred 
in the village in order of their importance. 

(1) Need of cash after the famine of 1900. 

(2) For marriage expenses including the payment of the bride- 
price and money necessary for the marriage ceremony and feast. 

(3) Need of cash for small purchases at the market and payment 
of tailor, cobbler, potter, blacksmith etc. 

(4) For the payment of Land Revenue. 

(5) Debt incnrred due to shortage of food. 

(6) Debt accumulated for drinks taken on credit. 

(7) Borrowing of seeds at the begimiing of the s^ricultnral season. 

(8) Money necessary for the purchase of cattle, especially 
bullocks and buffaloes. 

(9) For building houses. 
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(10) For defraying expenses on illness ot members of the family 
and cattle, and faoyii^ offerings for the gods and spirits. 

(11) For paying expenses of litigation. 

We notice that the majority of debts are incurred for unproductive 
purposes, and debts are never incurred for investing money in order to 
obtain more income. It is necessity alone which drives the cultivator 
to borrow money for boying cattle, building a house or sowing seeds 
whilst the chief burden of debt is due to comparative exorbitant 
expenses on marriage, purchase ornaments of base metals, and such 
other social and religious purposes. The original burden of debt is, 
however, due to the famine of 1900, when people mortgaged their 
lands and ornaments in order to buy corn. The words of Darling 
appear to be true of the people of this village that “ in all agricultural 
countries it was with the hunger ei^eiidered by famine that money- 
lending b^an.”* The amount borrowed is usually small, varying from 
Rs. 100 for a marris^e, Rs. 70 to 40 for a bullock, to a few annas for 
purchasing sweet-oil and salt from the market. 

Debt once incurred tends to accumulate for various reasons. The 
most important factor which contributes to the accumulation of debt is 
that it is inherited by the successive heirs as a l^acy from tho dead. 
There have been many cases in the village when land was appropriated 
by the money-lender as the debtor liad not paid his debts before his 
death. It is at the time of the occurrence of a death, that the money- 
lender has the real opportunity to fulfil his much calculated wish to 
possess land. The system of keeping accounts and the method of 
counting debt is another reason why debt tends to accumulate. When a 
cultivator first borrows money an account is opened in his name in 
which loans and interest are credited to his account, and all payments 
are debited. The debtor is orally informed annually of the extent of his 
indebtedness. Tlie perpetuation of debt is finally completed by the 
system of paying the original sum and the interest charged upon it in 
kind. The local price of grain is very low, and therefore giving the 
maximum amount of crop to the money-lender he is never able to pay 
the full amount due. To tliese important factors should be added the 
desire of the money-lender to keep his debtor perpetually in bondage, 
and the belief of the creditor that a good cultivator can ne\’er be free 
from debt. The money-lender takes every precaution to see that the 
money due to him is never paid up in full, and very often he makes 
gratuitous offers of loans under the cloak of most honourable intentions 
of being of service to his client. 

The impoverishment of the peasant-proprietors, caused by indebt- 
edness is further increased by the heavy burden of Land Revenue. We 
have noticed already that till the advent of the British, the aboriginal 

• Darling : Punjab Peasant in P/asperily anJ Debt, p. 198. 
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cultivators paid a mere guit-rent to the State. Even where a heavier 
charge was made upon the crops, the revenue was never imposed 
without a previous consultation between the officer of the State and the 
proprietor. In the Bombay Gazetteer we are told that the “ Kamavis- 
dar ” a Mamlatdar proceeds in person to the different villas assem- 
bles the cultivators, and settles the amount of their holdings.* Up to 
1848, when Maodwi was ruled by Rajput Princes, the villages were 
farmed out for a term of years or let to the PatUs on an Udhar jama- 
ban di , which was increased from time to time, or the lands were let 
out to cultivators on the Khatabandi, plough tax or crop rate systems 
and the revenue levied in kmd on the Bhagabatai principle.! Since 
the Taluka came under British rule, a bighoti system was gradually 
introduced in all villages. The history of the administration of land in 
Surat District from the first British occupation up to the introduction 
of the present snrvey system of land when the revenue came to be 
collected direct from the cultivator, may be divided into three periods 

(1) 1816-1833, when the rates previously in force were continued; 

(2) 1831-63 when the rates were from time to time raised by the 
District Officers : (3) 1863-76 when under the working of a special 
survey department, the lands of the district were remeasured and 
fresh rates of assessment introduced. 1 

The settlement of Mandwi was the last undertaken by the Gujarat 
Revenue Survey Department in 1873. The original settlement was 
introduced experimentally for one year in 1871-72, and subsequently 
guaranteed by Government Resolution No 6507, dated the 29th 
November 1873, for the fall period of 30 years.§ 

The following is a brief survey of the amount of assessment in the 
Mandwi Taluka since 1852 : 


1851-52 

Rs. 79,188 

1851-62 

„ 94,962 

1870-71 

„ 1,28,396 

By First Settlement survey (1873) 
By Second Revision Settlement 

„ 1,51,062 

Survey (1904) 

.. 1,63,662 

1924-25 

„ 2,06,792 

1928-29 

„ 1.97,323 

From the above figures it would appear that the people must be 
continuously experiendng prosperity in agriculture, but the reverse has 

• Mr. Stubb’s letter dated 13-11-1828 

quoted by. Campbell: Bombay 

Government Gazetteer, VoL 11, p. 218. 


t Origjnal Revision Survey Settlement Report of 1872 quoted by Cole ; Revi* 


Sion Survey Settlement of Mandwi, 1904, p. 44. 

} C/. Campbell ; Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, VoL II, pp. 217-18. 
§ Cole : Revision Survey Settlement Report of Mandwi, 1904. 
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been the case. In spite of arrangements under which cultivators of the 
dark races held land at especially easy rates, their condition in 1850 
would seem to have been wretched in the extreme. The landholder of 
this class was at that time described as “ a prey to the money-lender, 
who eats the hard earned profits of his labour. The very seed he sows 
is often not his own, and the rates of interest he has to pay leave him 
with only a bare subsistence of the coarsest grain.”* Whether an 
increase in the land revenue has been justified in later years can be 
judged by the economic condition of the people as it is at the present 
day. The cultivation of the aboriginal is poor, his indebtedness is 
heavy, and there is considerable loss in the occupation of agriculture, 
and therefore the increase in land revenue must have been based on 
miscalculation or wrong estimation of the real condition of the people. 
The Settlement Officer, when recommending an increase in land reve- 
nue, usually forwards the following arguments in suggesting an increase : 

(1) Rise in the value of land as evidenced by sums paid for 
occupancy rights and tent. 

(2) Rise in the prices of staple products, or rise or fall in the 
purchasing power of money. 

(3) Increase in the number of ploughs, bullocks, carts, number of 
built or tiled houses. 

(4) Improvement in facilities for transport, building of new roads, 
constrnction of railway, and advent of motor transport. 

(5) Decrease in tbe number of notices to pay land revenue. 

(6) Regularity and amount of rainfall. 

Thus the standard adopted for testing the prosperity of the people 
is quite erroneous, and tbe increase can in no way be justified for the 
following reasons ; — 

(1) Rise m the value of land as evidenced by sums paid for occu- 
pancy rights may only be due to competition or the enterprising nature 
of individual peasants ; and the rise in the rental value of land may be 
due to an increase in the available supply of Landless cultivators. 

(2) The aboriginal cultivators rarely profit by the rise and fall 
of prices as they produce very little for export, and the benefit, if any, 
is enjoyed by the money-lender. Cash transactions are rare, and hence 
the rise or fall in the purchasing power of money does not affect much 
the abori^nal cultivator. 

(3) If necessities like ploughs, bullocks and carts are to be taken 
as signs of the prosperity of the peasant, and if increase of land revenue 
should be based on such factors, then it amounts to virtual taxation of 
the productive investment of capital by the peasant, which is never the 

Cole quotes a letter of A. F. Bellassis, tbe First Assistant Collector of Surat, 
No. 42, dated 15-10-185a 
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object of land revenne. To tax the people because they wish to live iq 
decent houses, is to prevent the rise in the present miserable standard 
of life of the people. 

(4) A mere improvement in transport may only be due to the 
urban population attempting to invest its capital in rural areas. 
Better transport is of no use to the people unless they are able to make 
use of it and unless there is sufficient demand and supply of produce for 
distant markets. In most cases, at present, motor transport and better 
roads are only of service to the money-lenders who collect the grains of 
the people. 

(5) It is unjust, if not strange, that people should be taxed for 
somehow managing to pay their land revenue dues to the Government 
when they are due. In most cases the money is borrowed and paid on 
account of the fear of attachment of land, cattle and moveable 
properties which wiU leave the peasant destitute and homeless. 

(6) That people should pay more land revenue because there is 
sufScient rain, would almost amount to saying that they should wel- 
come famine. 

That the revenue assessed Is heavy can be more definitely judged 
from the following! 

The average burden of land revenue per landed proprietor is Rs. 21-8 

per family residing in 

” ” the village is ... „ 16'5 

„ „ „ per plough is I5'5 

Incidence of land revenue per head of population in the 

village is Rs. 2-9, whilst the average annual income is... „ 26-0 

The above figures are too eloquent for any criticism. The 
burden of revenue is too heavy for the gradually impoverished peasant 
to bear. A la^e amount of the money paid as land revenue is bor- 
rowed from the money-lender and hence the Land Revenue charge will 
include the 12?% compound interest together with the evil consequences 
of indebtedness detailed before. The net results of the heavy burden 
of land revenue upon the people is a heavy decrease in the iucomo of all 
classes of people, for the burden of Land Revenue is distributed by the 
peasaut-proprietors and the absentee-landlords indirectly between the 
tenants and labourers also. The maximum burden of land revenue, 
however, is felt by the most important members of the agricultural 
commuiuty, viz., the small peasant-proprietors. 

We shall now briefly put forward the statistics available with as 
to present a complete and compact picture of the economic conditions 
of the people. The economic conditions are measured by the income 
and expenditure of the people, indebtedness being merely the conse- 
quence of an excess of the latter over the former. 
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So far as the income of the people is concerned, land, labour and 
cattle are the principal sources of income. We have divided the 
income from labour under two heads, the income from skilled labour, 
and the income from unskilled labour. The receipts of skilled labour 
are usually from spmning, weaving, mat-making, broom-roakii^ etc. 

As regards the expenditure side, the items in order of importance 
are cost of living, interest, expenses on occupation and land revenue. 

There are 115 families in the \ illaga and four other persons living 
in the Gandhi Ashram. We have rejected from our investigation the 
information obtained from three families, and from the inmates of the 
Ashram as a consideration of these would have prejudiced the 
correctness of our conclusions. 


The following figures show the annual income and o.xpenditure of 
the 112 families comprising 618 individuals ; — 


Income. 

Amount in 
Rupeea 

Percentage of each 
to the tot^ income 
of the village. 

In come from land , » . 

11370 

69-3 

Income from cattle ... 

000 

S-5 

Income from labour ... 

3,038 

1B4 

Income from epinning and weaving ... 

206 

1-2 

Income from other aubaldiary occupa* 
tions 

917* 

5.6 


16,440 

100 


Expenditure. 

Amount in 
Rupees. 

Percentage of each 
to total expenditure. 

Costofliving 


68-7 

Expenses on repairs of implements ... 

287 

1-5 

Land Revenue 

951 

545 

Interest charges 

4,163 

21-9 

Supplementary expenses 

542 

2-9 


18,933 

100 


The approximate total indebtedness of the village amounts to 
Rs. 22,022. It is obvious from the above figures that there is a deficit in 
the income of the people. A more clear view of the situation will be 
given by the following figures : 

1. The average size of a family in the village is 5-5 

2. The average annual income pur family is about Rs. 146 

3. The average expenditure per family is about ... 169 

• Rs. 555 is income from a toddy booth owned by c Pars! residing at 
Sathvav. in another village. 
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4. The average indebtedness per family is about ... 195 

5. Per capita income is about ... ... 26 

6. Per capita expenditure is about ... ... 30 

7. Per capita indebtedness is about ... ... 35 

It is thus evident that the average family at Sathvav is barely able 
to eke out its existence. 

The poverty of the people is complete, the level of minininm 
subsistence may be well r^arded as surpassed. The peasant-proprietor 
is reduced to serfdom, and his happiness is threatened by a money-lender 
whose ignorance prevents him from seeii^ the growing despair and 
desperation of bis victims. The only help that such a people can 
expect at this critical period is from the Government of the country. The 
only relation that exists at present between the rulers and the ruled is 
the nrirs’ArtiTig demand for revenue. Otherwise the interest of the 
people are sadly neglected. Whilst Governments are holding conferences 
for debt moratoriums, when nations are defaulting, the poverty stricken 
peasants are left to be deprived of their all by landlords and money- 
lenders. Whilst there is a toddy booth or a liquor shop in the most 
distant vill^es, children have to wallc for miles to attend a small hut 
in which a miserably paid teacher conducts three to four primary 
Medical relief is sometimes 30 to 40 miles away from the 
villag es , and three medical men attend to the needs of a popula- 
tion of about 80,000 people. Maternity aid is conspicuous by its 
absence, the village roads are in a miserable condition, the people yet 
drink water from dag water-holes whilst the cattle drink the st^nant 
waters of a which was repaired a decade ago. Left in ignorance, 
the people yet use the most primitive implements and cultivate coarse 
grains for their maintonance with the most primitive methods. There 
are no pastures for the cattle, there is no mauure for the fields, there is 
no protection for the people from the wild boars, the monkeys, the 
money-lenders, the liquor vendors and petty offidais who carry on their 
cruel exploitation of a weak, ignorant and defenceless people in their 
respective spheres. 

The prospects for the future are dark and grim indeed, and it is 
impossible to say from where will come their salvation at a time when 
the relations between the people and the government are strained to 
the extreme and are only maintained by the very delicate thread of 
coercion. 

B. H. Mehta 
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The Age of the Imperial Guptas. The Manindra Chandra Nandy 
Lectures, 1924, (Revised by the author in 1929*30). By the late 
Prof. A. D. Banerji, m.a., Manindra Chandra Nandy Professor 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Benares Hindu University. 
Formerly, Archieoli^ical Superintendent, Eastern Circle, Calcutta. 
Published by the Benares Hindu University, 1933. 

It has been the sad fate of the late Prof. R. X). Banerji not to be 
able to see bis last works. Shortly after his death his monumental 
work on the History of Orissa saw the light of day. That was 
followed by Vol. XLVII of the Archreoh^ical Survey of India, 
Imperial Series, on The East Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture. 
And now the University of Benares, to which he devoted the last 
energies of his already enfeebled constitution, oSers to the public 
another posthumous work of that great archaeolc^ist, critic and 
historian. 

The volume embodies six lectures delivered at the University of 
Benares in 1924, but finally revised by the author shortly before bis 
death. Dr. A. S. Altekar, his successor as Manindra Chandra Nandy 
Professor of Ancient Indian History at the Benares Hindu University, 
has carefniiy edited the book. 

It was not the intention of Prof. Banerji to offer a new chapter in 
Gupta political history when be delivered his first lecture. Yet there is 
no doubt that there is something new in it, if not as r^ards the facts 
themselves, at least as 'regards the exposition of these facts. The 
split up of the Gupta Empire after the death of Skanda Gupta is a fact 
well known to all the students of ancient Indian History ; but nowhere 
is this event explained so lucidly os in this first lecture of Prof. Banerji 
(pp. 51ff). Similarly, Prof. Banerji exposed his new views about the 
king slain by Chandragupta II. He thinks that “ the last great 
Ka$Spa Emperor was killed in his palace of Mathura by Chandragupta 
II ” (p. 50). The editor of this book. Dr. Altekar, is of a totally 
different opinion on this point ( Gf. J. B. 0. R. S., XIV. pp. 250*252 ), 
though the author does not refer to his views in this particular place. 
And indeed even if admittiug that the 6aka King referred to in the Dew- 
Chandragupta is the Knshan Kii%, yet cue cannot agree with our 
author’s opinion that at this time “ Mathura was still the capital of the 
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great Kii?Spas ” (Ibid.). This is a statement without foundation and 
has gainst it the whole epigrapbical evidence of the period. 

Prof. Banerji seems to be a little too harsh when passing the final 
criticism on Kumira Gupta I. “ Kumaragupta I says he, " tb 
fourth emperor of the Gupta Dynasty, cannot be compared to his 
father and grandfather. He was probably weak in character and fond 
of a life of easy indolence. In the absence of official inscriptions of his 
reign, like the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudrs^pta or the 
Bhitari pillar inscription of Skandagnpta, it is extremely difficult to 
assert anything with certainty. Bnt the general trend of events of his 
T fiign and the subsequent disruption of the Gupta empire in the time of 
his second son, Puragupta, indicates that ha was no intrepid leader of 
men like his grandfather or a notable general like his father ” (p. 41). 
Perhaps, Prof. Banerji did not accept the authority of the Saurashtra 
folk-lore, according to which Kumara Gupta was sent by his father to 
conquer Saurashtra, and after doing so he appointed one Chakrapani as 
his viceroy of the newly conquered country and returned to his father's 
kingdom ( Cf. Thomas, Records of the Gui>ta D^^nasiy, p. 15 ). A 
prince who conquered Saurashtra at the injunction of his father cannot 
be “ weak m character, and fond of a life of easy indolence 

Moreover, according to my calculations this Emperor, was the founder 
of the famous University of Nalanda ( Cf. Horas, The Royal Patrons 
of the University of Nalanda, J. B. 0. R. S,, XIV, pp. 1—7 ). In 
general, the reign of Kumara Gupta seenrs to have been as glorious as 
that of his father, if only the last years of his rule are excepted, when 
on account of the Huna invasion and of the victory of the Hunic 
Lords over the Gupta army, the fortunes of his family commenced 
falling, to use the words of the Bhitari inscription of Skanda Gupta. 

Strange to say Skanda Gupta, who is referred to in the Saurashtra 
folk-lore as a king “ of weak intellect” (Cf. Thomas, op. ei loc. off.) is 
praised to the skies by our author. ‘‘Of our progenitors”, says he in a 
pan^rical tone, “whom we ought to have remembered with gratitude, 
but whom centuries of Musalman (stc) oppression, rapine and destruc- 
tion of records have caused us to forget, the empefor Skandgupta 
stands in the foremost rank. When the great Ms^adhan nation forgot 
its glorious past, its sacred duty of defending the gods and Brihmanas, 
women and children, the weak and the helpless and above all the 
defence of the mother-land, he alone remembered it, tried his best to 
maintain the glorious record of his ancestors from being tarnished and 
the rich and fertile plains of the Indus and Ganges from beii^ trampled 
under the feet of countless hordes of barbarian Huns. He was the 
last great hero of Maghada who realised that it was his duty to defend 
the gates of India with the last drop of his life blood. He spent his 
whole life in the performance of this noble task and at the end of it 
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sacrificed himself cheerfully in the performance of this sacred duty.” 
(p. 42.) Our idea of Skanda Gupta is just the opposite. Certainly he 
seems in the beginning of his reign to have defeated the Hunas and to 
have “established again the ruined fortunes of (his) linear”, as the 
Bhitari inscription tells us (Fleet, Gupta Inscription, pp. 55-56) ; but 
he was defeated by them finally, as the increasing power of Toramana 
evidently shows and our author himself admits (p. 52). He moreo^■er 
seems to have lost Saurashtra. Banerji blames Kumara Gnpta on 
account of the “disruption of the Gupta Empire in the time of his 
second son Puragupta”. It would be more logical to blame Pura 
Gupta himself or at most his immediate predecessor Skanda Gupta. 
We sincerely believe that this portion of the book gives a totally 
wrong idea of the period under study. 

Equally unfounded seem to be his views about Narasimha Gupta. 
He tells us that his binida, Baladitya, "caused much misunderstanding 
among scholars” (p. 54). Evidently he refers to "the statements of 
the (sic) Yuan Chwang about the defeat of the Hupa king Mibirakula 
by a confederacy of kings under the leadership of a king named 
Baladitya” (pp. 56-57). First of all it must be said that Yuan Chwang 
or Huien Tsiang does not say a word about the confederacy of kings 
headed by Baladitya. This alliance is only referred to by Smith 
{Early History of India, p. 337), Havell {Aryan Rule in India, 
p. 175), Pathak {On the Date of Kalidasa J.B.B.R, A,S., XIX, 
pp. 35-43) and others, who thus want to combine the facts mentioned 
by the Chinese pilgrim and those disclosed by the Mandasor inscription 
of Ya^harman. Hiuen Tsiang only says that Baladitya defeated 
Mibirakula (C/. Beal, Records of Western World, I, pp. 168-171). 

Moreover, the Baladitya spoken of by Hiuen-Tsiang in his account 
of the NalandS University is undoubtedly the same king Narasimha 
Gupta of the Gupta coins, where he also receives the same biruda, viz., 
Baladitya. The Chinese pilgrim gives the following relationship 
among the different kings who favoured that Bnddhist University: — 

Sakraditya 

1 

Buddh^pta-rlja 

Tathlgatagupta-raja 

1 

Baladitya-rSja 

I 

Vajra (Beal, op. cit., Ill, p. 1681. 

Now the genealogy of the Gupta kings who immediately succeeded 
Kumara Gupta I is well known to us through the inscriptions of 
Skanda Gupta and the Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta II. It is as 
follows : — 
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Pura Gupta 

I 

Narasiroha Gupta 
Kumara Gupta II. 

The concordance of these two genealogies is very remarkable. 
Buddb^upta-rlja is said by Hiuen-Xsiang to be the son of Sakraditya, 
just as Skanda Gupta is the son of Kumara Gupta I. Tathagatagnpta- 
raja is not said to be the son. but he appears as the successor of 
Buddhagupta-raja, in the account of the Chinese pilgrim ; just as Pura 
Gupta was the successor but not the son of Skanda Gupta, as he was 
his brother or half-brother. Baladitya-raja is styled the son of Tatha- 
gatagupta-raja, if not in Hiuen Tsiang s travels, at least in his life. 
( Cf. Hwui Li, Life of Hiuen-Tsiani, p. Ill ); in the same way as 
Narasimha Gupta was the son of Pura Gupta according to the Bhitari 
seal. Vajra is also said to be the son of Baladitya-rSja, fully agreeing 
with the Bhitari seal that makes Kumara Gupta II, the son of Nara- 
siiiiha Gupta. There cannot be therefore any reasonable doubt that 
Narasimha Gupta, who had the Umda of Baladitya, is the same Bali- 
ditya-raja mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in his account o^ Nalandi ( Cf. 
Heras, The Royal Patrons of the Vniversiiy of NalandaJ.B.O. R. S., 
XIV, pp. 1-4) 

Now Hiuen Tsiang mentions also one “Baladitya-raja, king of 
Maghada ”, in connection with the defeat of the Huna king Mibirakula. 
( Beal. op. cit., I, pp. 168-170 ). Is this Baladitya-raja different from the 
king who favoured the Nalanda University with bis protection, or is he 
the same person ? If we consider this question impartiaUy wo are led 
to accept the latter view, for both are given the same name, and the 
author does not hint at any duality of persons at all ; it is just the 
opposite. A characteristic note of their personality also discloses the 
same oneness. The Baladitya-rSja who defeated Mibirakula is said to 
have “ profoundly honoured the law of Buddha '' ( Beal, op. oit., I, 
p.168 ); and the Baladitya-raja who favoured Nalandg is described as a 
Buddhist pious devotee. “ The King then was affected by a profound 
faith, he gave up his country and became a recluse ” ( Ibid., II, p. 169 ) 

But the main objection against the identification of the Baladitya 
who defeated Mihiralcnla with Narasiiiiha Gupta is, according to 
Banerji, chronolc^ical, ( pp. 55-57 ). From the Sarnath inscription of 
KnmSm Gupta II we learn that he was already reigning in 473-4 A.D. 
(A. S.of. I Report, 1914-15, II, p. 124). Now Ya^odh arman , who 
also defeated Mihirak ula according to the Mandasor inscription, which 


Skanda Gupta 
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is not dated ( Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 148 ), is said in another 
dated inscription to be reigning in 532 A. D. {Ibid., p. 152 ). It seems 
therefore, impossible that the Hiina king -would have been defeated by 
Vasodliarman round 532 A. D. and by Narasiiiiha Gupta Baladitya be- 
fore 473-4 A. D., i. e., more than 50 years earlier. Such a difficulty 
increases in the present "Riiter’s opinion, for according to him, Mihira- 
kula was first defeated by Yasodharm and then ultimately by Nara- 
simha Gupta Baladitya ( Cf. Heras, Ths Final Defeat of Mihirakula, 
I. H. Q., Ill, pp. 8-9). 

First of aE we must say that Hiuen Tsiang must not be believed 
as regards the chronolc^ of Baladitya, when he placed this king 
some centuries before his time (Beal, op. cit, p. 167). Many facts, 
which come to ns through tradition only, are evidently wrong in 
chronology. When figures are transmitted by oral tradition, they may 
be easily changed and exaggerated. This undoubtedly happened in 
the present case. 

Now as regards the inscriptions of YaSodharman, that which 
records the defeat of hlihirakula is not dated. The dated inscription 
repays a careful study. First of all this inscription is later than the 
first, for the second epigraph describes Ya^odharraan “plunged into the 
army of his enemies, as if into a grove of thornapple-trees, having 
bent down the reputations of heroes like the tender creepers of trees ”, 
and even refers to the w'ounds received on the battlefield ( Fleet, op. 
cit., p, 155 ). All these are allusions to the battles and victories 
mentioned in the first inscription. 

Moreover it is strange that in this second inscription two kings 
are mentioned, first YaiSdhannao and then Vishpuvardhana, of whom 
neither seems to be subject to the other, for both are practically given 
the same titles. Yalodharman is called while Visbriuvardhana is 
said to be ( Ibid., p. 153 ). They seem to be on on equal 

footing, the first srIjf .and the second In point of fact 

Visbpuvardhana is called rajadhiritja-paramchvara in the same 
inscription { vv. 6 and 7 ), a dignity which cannot be combined with 
subordination to another king. Ya56dharman and Vishpuvardhana 
therefore seem to be two kings of the same dynasty, the second being 
the successor of the first, perhaps father and son. If that is so the 
eulogy of Yaiodharman in this inscription is posthumous, a thing that 
cannot be detected in the verb. 

Dr. Hrnrnle has explained that the King Siladitya of Mo-la-po 
(Malwa), who lived 60 years before Hiuen-Tsiang toured India was 
the son of YaSodharman {J. R. A. S., 1903, p. 553 ); this parentage 
has been accepted by several scholars (Cf. Mookerji, Harslia, pp. 
59-60). Even accepting this relationship, it may well be said that 
Vishpuvardhana might be the son of Yaiodharman, for the name 
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giladitya seems to be more a mere Utuda tlian a real name. The 
same Hiuen Tsiang always caUs Harsha by his hiruda of Siladitya. 
The Rajatarangini seems to confirm our views when callii« the father 
of Siladitya. Vikramaditya (Stein. Rajatarangini, I, pp. 98, v,. 330), 
a name which is also mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang ( Beal, o^.. «f., I, 
p 106 ). Thus Hiuen Tsiang and Kalhapa give the birudas of these two 
rulers, while the Mandasor inscription records their real names. 

Now if the inscription under study is not of the time of 
YaSodharman but of the time of his son Vishpuvardhana, the year 
532-3 A. D. must fall within the reign of the son. In that case there 
will be no difficulty in stating that the father could defeat the Hiinas 
about 50 years before, t.e.. during the reign of the Gupta King 
Narasimha Gupta Baladitya. 

This King, as Prof. Banerji has noted, had a very short reign. 
“Puragupta must have died about 468-69 A. D." (p. 54) and his son 
Kumara Gupta II was already on the throne in 473-74 A.D., according 
to the Sarnath inscription mentioned above. Accordingly the reign of 
Narasimha Gupta lasted at most 6 years. It might have been that 
when ascending the throne “he heard of the «ue] persecution and 
atrocities of Mihirakula”. Consequently since he “profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha ”, “ he strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom 
and refused to pay tribute”. Meanwhile Mihirakula’s army had been 
routed by Yaiodharman. When the Hfipa king heard of the hostile 
attitude of Baladitya, he raised "an army to punish his rebellion” 
(Beal, op. cit., p. 168). The invasion of the Gupta Empire by the 
Huna army, the flight of Baladitya and the casual defeat of Mihirakula 
may have taken place in less than one year. After the victory and his 
dealings with Mihirakula, Baladitya might have commenced the 
sahgharama which he built at Nilanda (Beal, op, ait., II, p. 173) and 
the vihSra erected also by him at the same place ( Ibid., p. 173 ; B. 
p. 45, w. 4-6 ). After the consecration of the satigharama he “ was 
affected by a profound faith, he gave up bis country and became a 
recluse ” ( Beal. op. cit., p. 169 ). This might be the reason of his 
short reign, during which all these events may easily be located. 

The lectures of Prof. Banerji are sometimes too rhetorical, as if 
he were forgetting that he is lecturing on a historical aubject. For 
instance the description of the Huria invasion seems to be a little over- 
done for the sake of oratorical effect. ( pp. 47-48 ). It is also striking 
that our author does not say anything about the University of Nalanda 
that was born and grew under the Gupta monarchs. 

The best portion of the work is undoubtedly that dealing with 
architecture and plastic art, in which subjects the late professor was 
such a great scholar. It is a matter of gratification to see the different 
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schools of Gupta art finally classified ( pp. 175ff. ) and the renaissance 
art of southern India happily excluded from under the denomination of 
Gupta ( p. 182 ). The collection of plates at the end of the book is 
extremely interesting and extraordinarily helpful to the reader. One 
regrets not to find an index at the end of the book. We wish this 
publication a great success. 

H. Heras, S. J, 


Ht'fiWMl — The Maratha Expeditions in the North, 

( 1720-1740 ) by Mr. V. M. Dighe, M. A., Published under the 
auspices of the Bharat Itihas Sam^odbak Mandal, Poona. Pages 
80deiny-8vo. Price Re I. 

Mr. Dighe was one of the colleagues chosen by Mr. G. S. Sardesai 
in bis work of selecting for publication important documents from the 
Peshava-Daftar in the Commisaioner's oiHce, Poona, and the brochure 
under review is the result of the notes which Mr. Dighe then made for 
his personal use. There are about 30 volumes of original documents 
published by Mr. Sardesai and it is necessary to use this material for 
presenting a connected account of the times of Peshawas. Mr. Dighe’s 
effort is one in tliat direction. For the first time perhaps it is possi- 
ble for tbe lay readers to read an account of this glorious period of 
Maratha history, based on documents. It was in this period that the 
Marathas appeared to be establishing themselves as the suzerain power 
in India; but later developments brought abont their fall almost as 
rapidly as their rise and it is one of the most interesting and the instruc- 
tive study for a historian to discover the seeds of success and failure in 
the policy of Bajirao I and assess it at its proper value. 

Besides giving an authenticated account of the expeditions of 
Bajirao and fais lieutenants in Gujarat, Malva and Bundelkhand, the 
author of tbe brocliure also discusses their effects on the Emperor’s 
advisers at Delhi, the Marathas in the Deccan and the Nizam at 
Hyderabad. He admires Bajirao’s initiative, courage and foresight 
and admits that his successes in the North defeated the machinations 
of his rivals at home and gave new hopes and new ideals to the Mara- 
thas. But he says Bajirao can never find a place in the front rank of 
generals and politicians. He took the fullest advantage of the favour- 
able circumstances about him but he could not mould the circumstances 
to his ends. Mr. Dighe appears to thinl: that Bajirao was no match 
in diplomacy to the Nizam and that he made a grave mistake in 
wasting bis energies in striking at Dehli, ignoring the rise of a power- 
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fal enemy nearer home. Mr. Dighe is probably right in his conclu- 
sions, yet one must not forget that the result of the battle of Panipat 
in 1761 created an unforeseen factor and that factor more than the 
mistakes of Bajirao decided the fate of the Maratha power in India. 

These discussions however come in only incidentally and it is 
obviously not the object of the writer to express a definite opinion on 
this question, to do which one must have at one’s disposal much more 
material than is presented in this little book. Mr. Dighe calls this 
brochure Part I and when his Part II is out it will perhaps enable the 
historian to obtain n better perspective of the period. 

M. R. P. 


Gold. A reprint of the Special Number of The Timas (London), June 

20th, 1933. (pp. xit+238 ) 6s. 

The attitude of the average Englishman towwds that great institu- 
tion, The Times, is expressed in the question, “ I wonder what The 
Times has to say about it". More facetiously perhaps, but equaUy 
effectively, it is sometimes crystallised in the outburst, "By George, I’ll 
write to The Times about it’’. 

This great paper exercises a very decisive influence over the 
thought of the people of England. Any opinion voiced by the oracle, 
my publication issued from its press, carries with it a hall-mark— or 
jhall I say, the Fleet-Stroet Stamp of truth, respectability and sanity. 

Unfortunately, the temptation to yield to popular demand has 
betrayed The Times into an action which will not maintain, let alone 
jnhance, its glory as the'purveyor of sound common sense at all times 
ind in all emergencies. Articles which in a supplement satisfy reason- 
ibly the requirements of authoritative exposition, fail to come up to 
the standard of a book that ostensibly enshrines wisdom and intelli- 
gence on a particular problem. In other words, while the articles are 
spendidly written for a free supplement of a daily issue, they fall short 
of worthiness for collection and publication in book form. 

To students of Economics particularly, the book is a disappoint- 
ment. Only four articles merit any attention, and three of these bear 
on the same aspect of the problem of gold, its use as national currency 
for facilitating international trading. And what is worse, neither Prof. 
Gregory nor Prof. Robbins nor Mr. Withers enlightens us as to the 
solution of the present impasse. It appears as though each found his 
cue in the pabfully pr^ant but almost platitudinous words of Prof. 
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Robbins (p. 43) . . it is much more important to be correct than it 

is to bo ori^nal.” And so they are courteously correct and dis- 
appointingiy unprophetic I 

It is, of course, obvious that a criticism of individual essays cannot 
be undertaken, but it may be advisable to state that the first is an 
admirable one, gathering as it does all the threads that run through the 
volume. Sir Henry’s figures in the next article are illuminating, and 
though one may not always agree with the conclusions he draws, he 
summarises, very pointedly, the present position with regard to gold. 
Says he {p. 19) , . the review clearly indicates that there is some- 

thing radically wrong with the working of the old gold standard. In 
spite of an adetjuate indeed an abundant supply of monetary gold 
( which should have been sufficient to keep the value stable ) the 
standard broke down mainly through the rapid increase in the purchas- 
ing power of the metal”. 

Pray, what is the new gold standard ? And do the figures prove 
that there has been a sufficiency of monetary gold ? Gold production 
has not only maintained its former rate of annual increase but has 
responded generously to the invitation of higher prices. But the 
present economic disturbance is caused by an even faster increase in 
the habit of saving in the sense of hoarding. The wrid seems to 
have forgotten the spendthrift’s excuse : * the coin is made circular so 
that it may circulate 1' And the Bankers have conveniently forgotten 
the rules of the game — to allow the influx of gold its natural 
reactions. 

The gold standard is not responsible for the over- valuation of the 
metal. It is the absence of it and the consequent desire to possess 
ample reserves for its re-introduction that has led to a mad and 
senseless and pathetic scramble for gold. One sees in it the same 
fatuity as in the craze for artificially depreciated currencies. Doth 
bear within themselves the seeds of self-destruction. Gold is not only 
and not so much a store of value as a medium for international 
settlement ; its primary function in normal equilibrium is to lubricate 
the wheels of international exchange. When it degenerates into a 
mere hoard, a store of wealth, it fails to act as a standard. Strangely 
enough, Sir Henry’s economic acumen leads him to the same analysis. 

The world has so long been treated to lamentations on the 
hoarding tendencies of the East, ( that step-child of Fortune ! ) that it 
may have been useful, and certainly would be in keeping with the 
desire to bestow “ shocks ”, on the old, particularly, to stress the 
disgorging of gold that has taken place. The psychologists, who have 
so loi^ believed that human nature is the same all over the world, will 
rejoice in the phenomenon of the Westerner displayii^ the same 
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barbaric greed and subscribing to the same superstition which 
politicians and economists ascribed solely to the Easterner. 

As ever an ingenious and almost ingenuous piece of specious 
reasoning as found in text books on lc®ic is given us by Mr. G. St. J. 
Orde Browne who is hard put to it to justify unequal wages for equal 
work. Says he (p. IS3 ), "This standard, naturally, results in a 
measure of colour distinction. Trade union rules uphold this and 
friction sometimes arises in consequence. These however should not 
be condemned without consideration, since there is, in addition to any 
question of colour, the problem of the standard of living. The native 
has, as a rule, far fewer requirements and he lives in much more 
primitive conditions ; tbe European therefore resents any attempts to 
displace him by a lower paid worker whose emptoyment would lead to 
a general debasement of the whole mode of life of the mining 
community ". Here, we have a classic instance of those many what- 
can-be-done-about-it situations, of the helplessness so cliaracteristic of 
a hard-up unsympathetic government or a pitilessly self-complacent 
world. Further comment is hardly necessary. 

The article on tire Bank of England is a brilliant piece of work, 
as beautiful as the style and expressive of the thought and tradition as 
the wonderful edifice it describes, and the essay by Mr. Watson, though 
hardly a study in socblogy, is in vivid contrast to the mythically heroic 
tales of the " Pioneers of the Golden West Certainly, it gives one 
those “ occasional shocks of surprise ” which the first article leads one 
to await with delghtful suspense. 

This is one of the pleasant shoclcs, for disillusionment is other- 
wise hardly pleasurable. The other is the refreshing absence of Mr. 
Keynes among the contributors : too long have we been subjected to the 
sneers and devastating criticisms of this great economist. A third is the 
extremely engrossing article on " Revised Trade Cycles Chart” by Mr. 
Donald K. Kitchin, who draws rather unorthodox conclusions from 
statistics, so carefully compUed by his father, Mr. Joseph Kitchin 
whoso untimely death cut short his valuable researches. This re- 
presents the quintessence of his work in economic statistics” and is the 
only article which merits the serious consideration of Economists, 
providing excellent, if at first slightly heavy, food for thought. 

But, for an error on p. 77 where the ratio should be, not 10 to 1, 
but 100 to 1, (obviously a printer’s error), the book is beautifully 
brought out, as is only to be expected from The Times. Very numerous 
plates are incorporated and the print is excellent. 

If for no other reason, at least for the enterprise and the novelty, 
the publication is to be commended and nmny a reader will pass a 
hapiv two hours in its company. 


Jos. E. Castellino 
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Badlafur, My Village. A Sociological, Economical, Religious 
and Historical Survey by N.' G. Cbapekar, ( Aryasanskriti Mudrana- 
laya, Poona, 2 ), Poona, 1933. 

Indisch Verlag, 1933.— A. Statistical Abstract for Netherland 
Indies, Batavia, 1933, Price, f. 6. 

Vijayanagara— Origin of the City and the Empire by N. Venkat 
Ramanayya, (University of Madras), Madras, 1933. 


JOURNALS RECEIVED 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. VIII, 
Part 1. July, 1933. 
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Intertiational Review of Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, No. 9, 
September, 1933. 

Man in India, Vol. XIII, Nos, 2 & 3 April, September, 1933. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, 1933. 

The German Industrial Echo, No. 10, October, 1933. 

Anthropos, Revue International d'Ethnologie et de Linguistique. 
Band XXVJII. Haft. 5, 6. September and December, 1933. 

Labour Gazette, Vol. XIII, No. 3, November, 1933. 

International Review of Agriculture, year XXIV, No. 10, 
October, 1933. 

The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, Vol. XVII, No. 3, 
December, 1933. 

Quarterly Journal of the Local Sdf-Governmmt Institute, 
Bombay Presidency, Vol. IV, No. 2, October, 1933. 

Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, December, 1933. 

Labour Gazette, Vol. XIII, No. 4, December, 1933. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
( New Series ) Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 2, December, 1933. 

International Review of Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, No. 11, 
November, 1933. 

Labour Gazette, Vol, XIII, No. 5, January, 1934. 

The German Industrial Echo, No. 12, December, 1933. 

International Review ql" Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, No. 12, 
December, 1933. 

The Journal of Indian History, Vol. XII, Part 3, December 1933. 

The German Industrial Echo, Nos. 1 and 2, January, and 
February, 1934. 

Man in India, Vol. XIII, No. 4, October and December, 1933. 

Labour Gazette, Vol. XIII, No. 6, February, 1934. 

Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, Vol. XXXI, No. 4, 1933. 

Journal cf the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XIX, 
Part IV, December, 1933. 

Revue International d'Ethnologie et de Linguistique, Anthropos 
Band XXIX, Heft 1 and 2, January and April, 1934. 

Bulletin de L’Bcole Frangaise d’extreme Orient, Tome XXXII, 
Fasc. I, Hanoi, 1933. 



Exchanges 

Academy of Sciences W-R*SSR, MINSK. 

Acta Geogtaphica ( Geographical Society of Finland, Helsingfors, 
Finland. ) 

Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajamahundry. 

Anthropos'. International Zeitschrift for Volker-und Sprachenkunde. 
Revue Internationale d’Ethnologic et de Linguistique, Wien, Austria. 

Archiv Orivitalni •. Journal of the Czechoslovak Oriental Institute, 
Prague. 

Bibliothek Der Doutschen Morganlandischen Gesselschaft, Friedrick 
Str. SOA, Halle (Saale). Germany. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall — Bombay. 

fBombay Medical Journal, Blavatsky Lodge Building, French Bridge, 
Bombay-7. 

Bulletins of the Madras Government Museum, ( Supd. Govt. Museum 
and Principal Librarian, Connemara Public Library, Egmore, 
Madras.) 

•Bureau of Chemical Abstracts ( Central House, 46-47, Finsbury 
Square, London, E. C. 2 ). 

Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical Diseases, (Keppel Street, Gower 
Street, London. W. C. 1.) 

Calcutta Mathematical Society (92 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta.) 

•Chemical Abstracts (Publisbed by the American Chemical Society- 
Editorial Office ; The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
U.S. A.) 

•Chemischos Zentralblatt (Dr. M. Pflucke, Sigismundstrasse, 4, 
Berlin, W. 10. ) 

Dacca University Journal, Ramna, Dacca. 

Department of Agriculture and Commerce, Scientific Library Division, 
Manila, Phihipine Islands. 

Deusche Chemische Gesellschaft, BERLIN, W. 35, Germany. 

Drama : Published by the British Drama League, Adelphi Terrace, 
London. 


t Only No. 5. 

• Only Nos. 2 & 4 ( for the purpose of abstracts ) . 
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Ecole Franijaise D’Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. 

Empire Cotton Growing Review. Published by Empire Cotton 
Gio-wing Corporation, London. 

Bpigraphia Indies : Published by the Government Epigraphist for 
India, Ootacamund, 

Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics, School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 
England. 

Indian Historical Quarterly : Edited by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 
and published at Calcutta. 

International Cotton Bulletin-. Published by the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Manchester, England. 

International Review of Agriculture : ( Secretary-General, Institute 
International d’ Agriculture, Villa Umberto. I- Rome (110), Italy. ) 

Journal of the Armamalai University, Annamalainagar, South India. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Historical Research Society, Patna. 

JoumeU of the Faculty of Science, Hokkaido Imperial University, 
Sapporo, Japan. 

Journal of Indian History, edited by Dr. S. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar, 
‘Sripadam’, 143, Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

Journal of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

^Journal of the Kamatak Historical Research Society, Dharwar. 

^Journal of the Local Self-Government Institute, Bombay. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 74, Grosvenor Street, London. 
W. 1. 

Journal of the Universiiy of Madras, Madras. 

Labour Gasette, Published by the Labour Office, Secretariat, Bombay 1, 

Librarian, Division of Plant Industry, 590, Vermsulen Street, Pretoria, 
TiansvaaL 

Librarian, the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, U. S. A. 

Natural History (Magazine of the American Museum of Natural 
History) 77th Street and Central Park West, New York City, 
U. S. A. 

Ohio Academy of Science, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
U. S. A. (for Ohio Journal of Science and the Bulletins of the Ohio 
Biological Survey ). 

Political Sciences Quarterly: Fayceweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, U. S. A. 


* Onh'Nosl, 4 and 5. 
t AH the issues except No. 2. 
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Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 

Publications of the Bureau of Economic and Social Research, Snn- 
Yatsen Umversity, Canton, China. 

iReviettf of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Poona, India- 
Royal Museum of Natural History of Belgium, Bmssells. 

Scientific Research Institute of World Economics and World Politics, 
Moscow. 

Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, Helsingfors, Finland. 

Taihoku Imperial University Library, Taiwan, Japan. 

The Director of the Psychological Institute, Sendai, Japan. 

The Field Museum of Natural History, Roosevelt Road, and Lake 
Michigan, Chicago. 

The Library, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Man in India, Church Road, Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. 

The Servant of India, Poona. 

The University Library, University of California, Berkeley, California, 
U. S. A. 

The University Library, University of Uppsala, Sweden. 

Thought — A Quarterly of the Science and Letters — (461 Eighth 
Avenue, Now York, N. Y. ) 



NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

A STUDY OF HISTORY. Bv Arnold J. Toynbee. 6 vols„ demy 8vo, each 
vol, 500 pp. Vois. I-in, 21s. each. 3 vole, together, 52s. 6d 

As attempt to relate Che whole of humao history to certain philosophical 
principles which can be deduced from the facts. It is not itself a history but 
a study of history, taking ite material and illustrations from the whole range 
of history, wherever the author happens to find them. The obvioua com- 
padson is with that modem clas^c. Sir James Frazer's Golden Bou^. 
Frazer’s eleven volumes are a comparative study of the beliefs and religious 
institutions of mankind, Mr. Toynbee’s six volumes are a comparadve 
study of the successive civilizations— the experiments in civilization— that 
mankind h^ achieved. The first three volumes will be published together. 

A PAGEANT OF ASIA, By K. J. Saunders. Demy 8vo. 448pp., 48 Illustrations. 18s. 

This book is the story of the greet ages of civilization in India, China, and 
Japan, and of the achievements of their artists and religious teachers. In 
India the pageant opens with the art of Mohenjo Daro and the philosophy of 
the Vedas; we see the growth of Hinduism, the great figure of the Buddha, 
the rise of the Hindu and Buddhist art which produced Sanchi, Ajanta, 
EUore, and the temples of the South; of Sanskrit literature, with the 
Mehabhareta and Ramayana, and the drama of Kalidasa. We see how 
Buddhism spread beyond India to Ceylon, to Borobudur in Java, and to 
China and Japan ; and how Hinduism reared the palacea and temples of 
Angkor. In China we explore the civilization of a fivefold race with its 
great teachers Confucius and Lao-tze, and its lovely art of the Han, T'ang 
and Sung periods. In Japan we trace the growth of a nation iuapired by an 
ideal of austerity and self.devotiom yet also deeply artistic, with a romantic 
literature and a drama that have inspired the West. 

NATIONAL STATES AND NATIONAL MINORITIES. By C. A. Macartney 
D emy Svo, 640 pp. 18s. 

The main theme of this book is the protection of certain specified 
national minorities by the League of Nations; but the author baa not 
confined himself to a mere analysie of the present problem. He covers a 
wide field In an attempt to discover the general principles which lie at the 
basis of the conflict between national states and national minorities, to 
describe the unsuccessful attempts which have been made to solve that 
conflict, and to ani^se the reasons for their failure ; and makes suggestion, 
based on the experience of certain nations, for a successful solution. The 
book is thus not merely an historical record, but a piece of constructive 
political thought. 

INDIA’S SOCIAL HERITAGE. By L. S. & O’MAliEY. Crown 8vo, 192 pp. 5s. 

A short and readable, yet comprehensive account of Indian social con- 
ditions to-day— of the ties and duties binding an Indian to his family, his 
village, his wife, bis caste, and of the complex variations of custom and 
surroundings and tradition which divide Hindu from Moslem, villager from 
townsman, jungle tribesman from villager, frontier tribesman from Punjabi 
peasant. There is a chapter on the Caste system, and others on the 
Depressed Classes, Marriage, and the Purdah ayatem. A final chapter sums 
up the social changes that are taking place. 'The author served for many 
years in India, 
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TWO UNIQUE PERSIAN MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

The Government Collection of Persian, Arabic, and Urdu 
Manuscripts, deposited in the Bombay University Library, contains 
some very valuable Persian manuscripts, of which two in particular 
are proposed to be considered here. These two have a special 
interest from certain points of view. 

One of them is entitled “X’KWy'yfff-a-JS’tV Th^s Kulliyyai coa- 
tains the poetical works of Mirza St’ib (d. 1088/1677-78), who is con- 
sidered by MawlSna Shibll as the "last great Persian poet, superior 
in originality to Qaani.” {Browne’s Literary History of Persia, Vol. 
IV, p. 265). It is a pretty tliick manuscript of 451 folios, each 
measuring 4.7/8 by 9.1/16 inches. Tlie text is inscribed in the mid- 
dle of the page as well as on the KSskiya, and enclosed in fine golden 
jaduials. The value of tliis manuscript lies chiefly in tlie fact that 
it was transcribed three years before the death of the poet. What 
adds greatly to its importance is the fact that it contains five odes 
written in the handwriting of the poet himself. Three of these 
autograph odes are reproduced below. 

The other manuscript is entitled Dlwidn e-ZuhUrl. This dtwan 
contains tlie ghazals, and rubaiyyat of the famous poet ^uhurl of 
Bijapur, who died in 1025/1616. It was presented to the Collection 
on 15-5-1921, by S. Baqir ‘AIT, then Secretary to the Urdu Text- 
Books Translation Board, Poona, now retired Deputy Educational In- 
spector. It is about the same size as the “ Kulliyyal-e-Sa’ib Its 
unique value lies in tliis tliat tlie whole of it was revised by the poet 
and that a few odes and a number of quatrains were inscribed in it by 
the poet himself. 
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Both of these d^wans belong to the same period and were trans- 
cribed by persons other than their authors. They were copied in 
different countries, one in Persia and the other in India or to be 
more exact, in the Deccan. They both contain odes in the hand- 
wiiting of the poets themselves. These facts point to a deeper signi- 
ficance than a mere coincidence. To me it appears that in all proba- 
bility there existed hi the seventeenth century some custom among 
Muslim literati, both in Persia and India, in conformity to which the 
transcribers of dtw2«s, often friends and admirers of the poets, re- 
quested the latter to adorn the copies of their d'wdns with autograph 
ghazals as mementoes, very much after the manner of tlie present-day 
enthusiastic student, who keeps an autograph-album and requests great 
authors and distinguished personages to inscribe therein some favour- 
ite maxim or rule of conduct over their signatures. The abovemen- 
tioned dlwans appear to me to offer an illustration of some such cus- 
tom. Moreover, a manuscript like that of the " Kvllmai-e-Sa'ih ” has 
its interest and importance centred in other points of view also. If 
it is dated, that is, if it bears the date of transcription, the existence 
of autograph verses helps greatly in determining the date of the 
poet's death also. It also shows what style of handwriting was pre- 
valent in a particular period in a particular country. Much light is 
also thrown on other points such as difference between the orthogra- 
phical forms of ya-e-marvif and ya-e-majkul. the nun-e-ghunm and 
the nUn-e-mulan, the sl« and shin with the “ dandana ” or without, 
the hamza or ya used as a sign of the iigSfat after words ending in 
alif. Some of these points are illustrated in the accompanying 
facsimiles of the two poets’ odes. But before we turn to the odes let 
us for a moment see who their authors were. 

SA’IB. — Mirza Muhammad-'Ali §a’ib was born, as is generally 
stated, at Isfahan, about 1012/1-603. At an early age he went to 
Kabul and became a favourite of the Governor Zafar-Khan, through 
whom he was introduced to the Emperor Shah-Jahan, who conferred 
on him the title of Mwslaidd Khan and the Command of one thousand. 
He stayed in India for some time, went to Kashmir, returned to his 
native city, Isfahan, where he was appointed poet-laureate by Shah 
'Abbas II. ( 1052-1077/ 1642-66 ). He died, according to good 
authorities, in 1088/ 1677-78. Other dates of his death range from 
1080/1669-70 to 1089/1678 ; but 1088/1677-78 seems to me the most 
reliable. Our manuscript is dated 1085/1674-75, and contains five 
odes written by Sa’ib himself. Evidently he was alive, in all pro- 
bability, in 1085/1674-75, and all earlier dates are, therefore, out of 
the question. A remarkable trait in the character of Sa’ib is that, 
unlike the majority of Persian poets, he admires and appreciates tlie 
so-called Indian Persian poets, especially Fayzi, Naari, and ?uhuri. 
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He was a great admirer of “ Hafiz and a careful student of the works 
of his predecessors, both ancient and modem, and himself compiled 
a great anthology of their best verses, of which, according to Shibli, 
a manuscript exists at Haydaribad in the Deccan. Shibli compares 
Sa’ib to Aba TanunSm, the compiler of the great anthology of Ara- 
bic poetry called the HaniSsa, inasmuch as his taste is shown even 
more in his selections than in his creative powers.” ( Browne, Lit. 
Hat. Pers. vol. IV., pp. 268-70 ). Notices of his life are given in 






where a MS. of his diwan con- 
taining 33 autograph odes is mentioned, and last but not least, the 
late Professor Browne’s Lit. Hist. Pers. Vol. IV., pp. 265-76. In the 
latter fortyfive couplets of §5’ib are quoted (from Khorabat) 
concerning which the Professor remarks : — “ They pleased me when 
I was a beginner, they still please me, and I hope that some of 
them at any rate may please my readers ”. Five of Hiese couplets, 
with Prof. Browne's translation, are given below, which, besides 
pleasing the readers, will also illustrate one of the outstanding 
characteristics of Sd’ib’s style, namely, his partiality for suitable and 
str iking similes and proverbs. 

(J.i^ j 

O— .£>1* 

" The roots of the aged palm-tree exceed those of the young 
one ; the old have Uie greater attachment to the world.” 







” In this market every one has a different fancy ; every one 
winds his turban in a different fashion.” 


tjji ^1 aslijr' 

b JV >^—^1 

"Ten doors are opened if one door be shut; the finger is the 
interpreter of the dumb man’s tongue.” 


"The wave is ignorant of tlie true nature of the sea ; how can 
the Temporal comprehend the Eternal ? ” 
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OJ^ 3' ^ 

“To the seeker after pearls silence is a speaking argument, for 
no breath comes from the diver in tlie sea.” 

$a’ib’s cRttWfl has always been very popular both in India and 
Persia. More selections than one have been made from it by differ- 
ent persons, and differently named, such as Wajibu’l Hify, Mir'Ziu’l- 
Jamal, Mir’dful-Kh^'X, etc. The dltoan as well as Selections from 
it was published at Lucknow. Copies of the diwan or of the Kulliy- 
yat exist in every good collection of Persian manuscripts, such as 
the MuIIa Firuz Library, Bombay ; the BhSndarkar Oriental Insti- 
tute, Poona ; the Asafiyya State Library, Hyderabad (Deccan) ; the 
Muslim University Library, Aligarh ; the Buhar Library, Calcutta ; 
the Government Oriental Library, Bankipore ; the Asiatic Society's 
Library, Calcutta; the British Museum, London; the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, Oxford; and the India Office Library, London. Other Euro- 
pean Libraries, especially those at Berlin, Munich, Paris, Lenbgrad, 
and Upsala, possess copies of the complete works or the dimn of 
Our manuscript comprises gasldas, a mamawi, gkazah, 
maidle' mutaffareqat, and jardiyyat. Folios 373 6 and 374 contain 
the autograph odes written on the margin, of which the former 
folio is reproduced below. In the colophon the copyist says that 
the manuscript was transcribed on the 5th ^’-hijja, 1085 A. H. 
20th February, 1675 A. C., by Muhammad Rabi bin Haji Barkhur- 
dar of Isfahan. The autograph odes are exactly in the same style 
of handwriting as the verses reproduced by Professor Browne in 
his Library History of Persia, Vol. IV, plate facing page 266. A 
comparison of tiie printed text (given below) with the original 
manuscript will show that it is not always easy to decipher Sa’ib’s 
handwriting. 

The autograph odes read as follows 

I 

I j» iX*\ 1 

1^ d»\ * Qjyj <>»l5 


'v* ^ g*.' 


2 
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til*- Ij 

\j» iX*l *1^0* ' 1* 

ijj j •ill* iSS^ y^' 

1 j» tX»l kJwniA* ♦ i^j\^ iS Jt 

1^1 j?" lAiJ ^ _ji l«:C. j\ 

I J* a.»l ^lAj ,.J^bX>JiiJ jy: jCa 

^ j' Jj*" >i*-5 

1^ U«T W- J4 jl qIj;> ^1 J««3 

CJ-iliil ^*U si jT Uia 

1^ tA*l >;«»ijk> _ j> j ^L) js 

II 

of 'j j-t* 

OL/^ 3^ Ol» U uij’^ 

y.j j> 

jslj 1^1 *»* iir aiXi^ 

0^‘~i a>XI^ j^L wJ 

c»~ia^^» y ^5*s^s 3*1^ *^^oy^ ^^0 
(^^>■1^1 ^ ‘J l^o jl b j3;T 

tZ^>^ Oij^ 3^-*“ aSl*! \j 0y^‘\ 

* jkx i5j^«,i.jj b 

O .i. i S^ 0“^ ^ 1* S ^ 

c— 5s^ Otjz^ r'^ b o^i 0**^j*^ 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 
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III 

iji AjU L»J3 C**^ 7 

w**< iA*-^ Oj^ 
•l^ !j ^jj (j^j (*^ ^ 

Cai*ji>j^ *>A{_> 

Cux i w*'^ tf c/* ^ ^ J ^"^jl ® 

liw. j- wiUp jl y 

S>i l/ w^ni* ‘—^J c^st-a 4 

0“* ) ^ »« *» ^1 

^ 2*^ ^ ^ tjr^^ ii^y 5 

kJi^jOu^J 0^ «i«^ 

!^ aC» w«*W kiiij }'} J\i ^5 tflJ ® 

c— ;♦* ij jl A^i ,sA 0^^ 


I 

1. I got the brand of Love through (my) illumined Soul: (it 
was ) through this window that I caught hold of the skirt of the Sun. 

2. This abundance of wordly subsistence which I received 
through closing my eyes ( to wordly wealth, that is, by practising 
contentment ) did not fall to the lot of the greedy man in spite of his 
having thousands of eyes ( opened to the world. ) 

3. It was not with ease that I became the dawning-horizon of 
Vision : I had to burn myself like a candle before I got the illumin- 
ed eye. 

4. Only a thorn ( of disquietude ) is all that is left ( to me } in 
my carpet from ( the garden of ) youth : from that garden, I have 
received ( as my share ) only a thom-bush. 

5. In old age, in spite of the ( guiding ) staff, my waywardness 
has not diminished : ( the staff is, as it were ) an additional foot given 
to me ( widi which ) I may stumble along. 
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6. How can I hold ( my ) repairing hand from the earthy body 5 
It was through ( the medium of ) this body that I attained to union 
with the Universal Soul. 

7. 0 Sa’ib, the seeds which I have scattered on tlie earth so 
lavishly came (back) to me in the form of (numerous) ears 
(of com ) and a ( rich ) harvest. 

II 

1. (Adopting) a harsh temper towards people is turning 
(their) Love into Hatred, and transforming Approbation in their 
mouths into Detestation. 

2. Tile ( temporary ) exultation of us, who are negligent ( of 
our duties ) under the hard-hearted sky ( Fate ), is like the ( short 
lived ) smile of the infatuated partridge, ( when ) seized by the Royal 
Falcon with his talons. 

3. Opening { one’s) lips in a sweet smile in this garden-house 
( that is, this world ) la like allowing the Gai-dener ( who plucks the 
roses as they open ) to shed one’s blood with impunity, like the rose. 

4. { Trying ) to rid the hearts of the hard-hearted of the desires 
is (like trying) to efface the (sculptured) figure of Shirin from the 
Biautun. 

5. To brand the heart of the listener with ( the stigma of ) 
Stupidity, is ( like ) applauding impatiently one’s own poetry before 
it is ( even ) read out ( to others ). 

6. Those ( poets ) whose desires are not f ulfill ed ( that is, are 
not appreciated ) in their own homelands reap an abundant harvest in 
the field of desires of Hindostan. 

The interesting article written by Mr. R. P. Masani. M. A., a 
well-known admirer of Persian poetry, in this journal ( Vol. I., Part 
III., November, 1932 ) is a sufiicient commentary on this couplet- In 
this connection Professor Browne observes {Lit. Hist. Pers. Vol. IV, p. 
165 ) : " India at all events, thanks to the generous patronage of 
Humayun, Akbar, and their successors down to that gloomy zealot, 
Aurangzib, and of their great nobles, such as Byram KhSn-Khanan 
and his son ‘Abdu'r-Rahim, who succeeded to the title after his father’s 
assassination about A. D. 1561, continued during the greater part of 
the sbcteenth and the seventeenth centuries to attract a great num- 
ber of the most talented Persian poets, who found there an apprecia- 
tion which was withheld from them in their own country. BadaSni 
enumerates about one hundred and seventy, most of whom were of 
Persian descent, tliough some of them were born in India. Shibli 
gives a list of fifty-one, who came to India from Persia in Akbar’s 
time and were received at Court, and a long list is also given by 
Sprenger. Shibli quotes numerous verses showir^ how widely 
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diffused among Persian poets was tlie desire to try their fortune in 
India. Thus Sa’ib says : 

s Jj.»t jim 

" ‘ There is no head wherein desire for thee danceth not, 
“ 'even as the determination to visit India is in every hearf.” 

7. If tliere exists any elixir, 0 Sa’ib, ( anywhere ) in tliis House 
of warning ( that is, this world ), it is that by which one’s ruddy face 
is turned golden (that is, pale) through (enduring tlie) Pam 
( of Love ). 

Ill 

1. The various kinds of luxuries of the world are a cause of 
headache : ( inasmuch as they render ) tlie blood in tlie body impure 
(which then) acts as a magnet for the lancet. 

2. Customary knowledge ( i»scrtbed in books ) darkens, illu- 
mined minds ( just as ) the wavy marks on the ( burnished steel- ) 
mirror act as a nightmare ( that is, dim ) its eye ( surface ). 

3. The hand of the morning became the white (miraculous ) 
hand ( of Moses ) by its taking hold of the skirt of the night : while 
your short hand is still under your head, through negligence (that 
is, you are still asleep ). 

4. Association with the good, acts as a preventive of the rust 
of negligence : so long as water ( lustre ) is in the pearl it is safe 
from getting stagnant. 

5. He is not the Shah who possesses innumerable treasures of 
gems ; ( but ) he who has enough worldly subsistence ( to enable him ) 
to keep body and soul together is an Alexander. 

6. Sa’ib, the face of tlie coin is turned towards the people ( it is 
cu rrent ) while Its back is turned ( in contempt ) upon gold ; a Back 
like that is for a variety of reasons better than the Face. 

The following are some of peculiarities of Sa’ib’s handwriting, 
which deserve special mention : — 

(l) The peculiar uniform way of writing the letter when it 
occurs at the end of a word. Cf. ( II. 7, 8 ), (Sj‘i (1. 9 ), L 
{I.10),y:-a(l.l3),uf>j-(1.15), (1.17), (1-21). 

(1.27). (1,28), (Skj (1.30), 

(1. 31 ). {Sjf (I 33), li? (I. 39), andtj^ (lastline). As a matter 
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of fact it was this peculiarity of writing the letter iS which is 
Sa’ib’s own (cf. the facsimile in Browne’s Ut. Hist. Pers., Vol. IV), 

together with the words *^ 9 ' at the top of the margin, that led 
me to conclude that the odes have been written by Sa’ib himself. 

( 2 ) The Utter 0 in its final form is often not written round, but 
given the turn which it has in the 4^-^ style. Q. ^ (11. 2 and 
33), 4 >*>- (1. 14), 0^3 {I 26), and (i. 30 ). 

(3) The dot of the letter 0 is sometimes put down and some- 
times omitted, irrespective of whether the 0 is ^ or Cf. 

U>J (1.2), ( 1 . 3 ),uTj 1 ( 1 . 8 ), u3j.> (L 2). and (1.4). 

(4) Tlie Utter is, after the common Persian fashion, not 

distinguished from by an'additional stroke. Cf. ( 1- 4 ), 

,^^(1.5),0^ (1.9},/:* (1.10). 

(5) The letters jr and o' are written without their ' teeth.’ 

Cf. 4-- ( 1. 1 ), ( 1, 1 ). ‘^ '-^ ( 1 1 ), ( 1. 2 ). (1. 3). 

(1.3).oi*.i^ (1.4), C^. (1. 4), and 

(6) The letter i of when it comes after the silent 0 of the 
infinitive or after any other silent letter, is, in accordance witli the 

classical usage, omitted. Cf. and >j> . 

Zufiiin. — Nur-u’d-Din Zuhiirl, the greatest Persian poet of the 
'Adil-Shah, of Bijapur, was bom at Turshlz (not Tarshiz), which 
was in all probability a district and not a town ; for the town of 
Turshlz, which was a prosperous city in the middle ages and was 

situated in the north-west comer of O'*— and south of Nishapur, 
fell into ruins after it was sacked by Timur in 783/1381 and “ disap- 
peared from the map.” Even at the present day there exists a district 
of Tursluz but " no town of that name ( Le Strange, Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, p. 354 ). At an early age TJuburi went to Yazd, 
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where he enjoyed the company of the famous poet Mulla Wahsfai of 
Bafaq, author of Khuld-e-Barln. From Yazd he proceeded to Shiraz, 
where he stayed seven years as an intimate friend of Darwesh 
Husayn, who was well-versed in history, poetry, riddles, and calgra- 
phy. In 988/1580 he came to the Deccan, and like Malik of Qum. 
first settled at Ahmednagar and then at Bijapur. At this latter 
place he became an intimate friend of the poet-laureate, the above- 
mentioned Malik of Qum, whose daughter he afterwards married. 
Botli these poets, who often collaborated ( like Beaumont and Flet- 
cher ) in literary productions, were much admired and munificently 
rewarded by IbrShim ‘Adil-Shah, II ( 98S-1037/1580-1628 ). Besides 
the ditdun, ?uhnri wrote the famous masnaid called Sa4%-rama in 
imitation of §a'di’s BZstan, and dedicated it to Burhan Nizam-Shah 
of Ahmednagar ( 999-1003/1591-94 ), who sent him elephant-loads of 
presents. He was not only a gifted poet, but a brilliant prose- 
man. Amongst his prose works are the ‘ Introductions' known as 

jl! much admired in lidia, tlie j' ) ^ and the all 

lithographed several times in India. His proficiency in calligraphy 
was a source of income to him. He earned large sums of money by 
the sale of copies whiclr he made of tlie voluminous liistory entitled 

His Al-Xi handwriting won the admiration of the 

author of the I J Our manuscript presents specimens of his 
' nastaliq-cumriiaskh ’ style. Among his contemporaries may be 
mentioned the poets Fayzl and Naziri, with whom he used to enter 
into poetic contests. He was killed in an affray in tlie Deccan, 
togetlier witli his fellow-poet and fatlier-in-law, Malik of Qum. The 
date of Ills death, according to Azad and several other autliorities, is 
1025/1616, though other dates ranging from 1024 to 1027 have also 
been given. He has always been admired in India and has evoked 
high praise from great poets like Ghalib of Delhi, and others. It is 
a matter of surprise that though ?uhuri was a Persian both by birth 
and education, he does not appear, like the proverbial prophet, to 
have been appreciated in his own country. An accoimt of his life 

and works is given in such Persian Ta^iras as •’>^>1 , 

>1 sl j», etc. His works have been lithographed seve- 

ral times in various parts of India, and some of tliera have been 
annotated more than once. Manuscript copies of his dlwdn or of 
his complete works also exist in almost every decent collection of 
Perrian manuscripts, in India and Europe. Our copy of his dlvidn 
has on its title-pt^e the following remark : — 
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^‘1 ‘Jji } li— ilijl >-^,j^ ^ ^ J 

From this it is clear that the whole of this diwan was revised 
by the poet who also wrote in it several verses with his own hand. 
The ghazals in our copy are differently arranged from those in 
other copies. Our copy is more correct and more full than the 
dlmn printed by the Nawalkishore Press, in 1897. This latter 
does not contain the quatrains; while our copy contains a large 
number of them. Against the ode beginning witli : — 

di5\ji Lti 

ii* y »1»“ I* jj 

there is a remark on the margin, which runs as follows : — 

^ (*V u'J 

After the first eight r«65'<yy5^ the following remark has been 
made on the margin : — 

Similar remarks are found in other places also. The ode in 
Zuhiiri’s handwriting is reproduced below : — 

•x\\i o\j^ J» jl ^ 1 

<Ai Li# y 

olf J j5 la jJ J AS 1^.17 2 

lii \jj - ' J Ue lit ^ ^ 

iflj.:*,- ^ a_j3 3 

lit ^ li 3 ^-X» 1^ I y 

I aKilajj ^5 4 

lit 1(1 li- Ji Ji S Jil }\ 
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cibj } Oilj AZils a5V ^ JjU 5 
j> j> j\ ^ ^^h 

y cTJ* 

> ' J Li. 1» * j ftS ji AiwZi 

3 >y 4>U («^= 7 
j«A <ii' 


j' <£j3ji j" ^:*' 


O'y ^ ^ \S^ -5' ^ 

Jk} ^ 'j \jS 1» _j jl \£iy^ >Xl5' 

1. The targets for your arrow are the hearts of old (expe- 
rienced) men ; the statures of young men are bent down like the 
bow before your (tall and graceful) stature. 

2. It is not my patience alone that has put its foot in the 
stirrup (and vanished) ; show me a single person who still holds in 
his hands the reins (of self-control). 

3: We soon put a stop to all talk of others ; the talk about you 
remained (permanently) on the tongue, (like) the (indelible) marks 
(upon the blade of a sword). 

4. (Now that I am) on the battlefield of your amorous glances 
(I am sure to be killed and so) I am free from the anxiety that there 
may be another spear-thrust coming. 


5. Possibly the tulip has got its tint out of jealousy for the 
brand put on the heart of Judas by you. 

6. Last night when your mouth was being extolled in the 
garden, the praise of the (beauty) of the (rose) bud remained (un- 
expressed) in the mouth of the gardener. 

7. Poor (and pitiable) was the stranger (rival lover), (as) he 
did not become one of the mad lovers ; he did not gain the advan- 
tage of a ^gle pang (of Love), while he suffered a hundred losses. 

8. Marrow-nourishment was expected from the table of 
Union ; but the pricking of the bone remained in the chest of desire 
(that is, the Desire was not entirely fulfilled as expected). 

9. Do not expect Charity from one who boasts of possessing 
Strength. It is only ?uhuri who practfees (real) Charity, and that 
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is the reason why he has become so weak (through his having prac- 
tised it on such a large scale). 

The following peculiarities amongst others, of the handwriting 
of ?uhurl are noticeable : — 

(1) His handwriting (and also that of the copyist of his dluian) 
is quite different from that of Sa’ib. It has a naskhl turn, which 
bears a striking resemblance to that of Jami. 

(2) Unlike Sa'ib the letters cf and ^ are uniformly written, 
with their ‘teeth' brought out distinctly. Cf. (1-1). 

(1.2), 3), and^i^ (1.5). 

(3) The letter' 0 whether *** or is uniformly dotted. Cf. 

f 0^(1. 1), and all the rhyme-words, 0* (1.2), 
(1. 3) etc. 

(4) In accordance with the Persian practice no distinction is 

made between the letters and Cf. (1. 1), 

(1. 3), (1.4). etc. 

(5) In common with the classical poets ?uliuri omits the letter 
of W.-1 when it follows a silent letter. Cf. 

The idea of ^ in couplet No. 2, Ode No. HI, of Sa’ib 
remained obscure for some time. Available dictionaries could not 
give mucli help in its elucidation ; when a remark made by my 
friend, Mr. Mohammad-' All, a veteran teacher of the Urdu Training 
School, Poona, that he remembered to have come across the expres- 
sion in Ghalib, led me to ransack his diwans for it My labour was 
an^ly repaid when three couplets in his Urdu diwan and one in his 
Persian, were found to contain it. A reference to the commentators 
was made for its explanation. Where others failed. Professor 
Tabataba’i, of Nizam’s College, succeeded. In explaining the couplet 
(of Ghalib):— 

^ ^ ^ 4^1.0 3 I e 

he remarks : S tPsVjS 

A flood of light was thrown on Sa’ib’s couplet- He compares 
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a bright burnished steel-mirror 

witfi *-^’1 (what enhances the literary beauty of 

the language is tlie fact that both and also signify marking, 
inscribing, delineating etc . ). and the intennir^led and indistinct im- 
ages seen in 0^/ with the intertwined and distraught 

marks on the fine steel (of the mirror). I feel much thankful to 
Mr. Mohammad-'AIi for the suggestion, and Mr. Tabalabs’i for the 
explanation, 

I also gratefully acknowledge the valuable help which I receiv- 
ed from Khan Saheb S. Baqir-‘Ali, (retired Deputy Educational 
Inspector, Poona, and a reputed sound scholar of Persian, Urdu and 
English languages ) in trimming this article, and especially in settling 
the translation of the difficult couplets of Sa’ib and ?uhuri. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’lkAdir. 










PlATE I. 

’■ 'm* 1" > ••'t •'••• 
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Plate II. 





Facsimile of Sa’ib’s handwriting. MS. No. 34, Govt. Collection of Per. 
sian, Arabic and Urdu MSS., in the University Library, Bombay. 







AN ANCIENT COPY OF THE DA' A'lMU'L-ISLAM 

1 . 

In editing tlie K.i(abu'l-Wa.i!iy^ from the Dd'Simxil-hW.rn of 
QadI an-Nu'man, it was pointed out that ancient MSS. were difficult 
to obtain' and that the examination of the four MSS. at my disposal 
led to tlie reconstruction of a text which in all probability has not 
altered for the last three centuries or so. I had also mentioned that 
the oldest MS. of the second volume that I had come across was 
dated the middle of the ninth century A.H. (middle of tlie 15th 
century A.D.), but that it had been impossible to collate my text 
with it* 

Through the kindness of the Hadrat MaulSnS Hajl GhulSm 
Husayn SaM), tlie High Priest of the Sulaymam Bohoras 
in India, however, I have now been able to examine this copy 
carefully and to note the variants in the KitUbdl-Wa^ya. 
Knowing how secretive the Isna'ili divines generally are in these 
matters, and having had several unpleasant experiences in the past, 
I am sincerely grateful to him for his kindness and courtesy. 

The copy was examined in Bombay during tlie month of March, 
1934. It belongs, as does C, to the library of the SulayrnSni, 
Da'wat. The scribe is unknown; his name has unfortunately been 
carefully deleted. The writing is well-formed Yemenite naskh ; or 
at any rate, if it is Indian, written under a strong South Arabian 
influence. It is a very correct and legible manuscript, and is 
vocalized to a large extent, although not completely. Size 12 by 
7 inches. 23 lines to the page. 146 folios. The paper is handmade, 
of local manufacture, and is badly worm-eaten. The manuscript 
has recently been repaired and bound. 

On examining the first page of die first folio it is evident tliat 
it is the last page of volume 1. Volume I is unfortunately lost ; die 
colophon records the name of the scribe and tlie date of completion 
in die following terms : 

ill 

1 

} -ujlyt (the name here is completely erased) 

1. JsjKfflli of iva&. Preface : and21s<ia. 

2. In “ Qadi an-Nu'man, the Fatimid Jurist ”, JRAS for 1934, p. 24, 1 ^ve 
0 slightly erroneous date in referring to this MS., A.H. 852. It ought to be 
865/1461. 
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‘^■^1 aJI 

f>LVl ij 

t.\»o;VI c!^ S JuUili (/i ^ 

‘i»U (^Li _j 3 O^J di 

The questioji of date is interesting. The first of Dhu’l-Qa'da 
865 was Saturday, the 8th August 1461. Accordingly the 2l3t 
DhQ’l-Qa'da would be 28 August 1461. This, according to Wiisteu- 
feld-Mahler’s Vergleichungs-Tabellen (2nd Ed., Leipzig, 1926. Page 
23) would be a Friday. But the scribe mentions Wednesday ; and 
the explanation seems to be that according to the IsmSlli calcula- 
tion, based not on the actual visibility of the New Moon but on its 
astronocucal appearance, the month commenced on the 6th August 
(not the 8th), and thus Wednesday the 26th August 1461 seems to be 
the actual date of completion. 

Volume n commences on the second page of the first folio in 
the usual manner. KifSbu'l‘Wa^'5 begins on folio 91fl (p. 181). 
The colophon is as follows : 

1 jJI IIS' ^ 

f Ij] bUaiil J f J tjUjll Alll y>l jJl 

sljlul! [ 1 ^ Ailjlc- (name obliterated] 

‘U-L.T jX« 3 (‘M-Jl 3 '41 J 

,1,11,* ^ fiLVl j-'lts J* y OS 3 

'4j U (jUI 3 3 ^jj>~ Ai." I 4^ * ij* 

The first of DhQT-Hijja 865 is according to the usual computa- 
tion, Monday, 7 S^tember 1461. Therefore the 13th of DhuT 
ffijja would be Sat^ay, 19 September 1461. But the scribe men- 
tions Friday, and it is here also obvious that the discrepancy arises 
on account of the Isma'ili calculation which is always a day or twe 
ahead of the usual reckoning, the new moon being generally visible 
only on the 2nd or the 3rd day a/ter New Moon. Hence Friday If 
September 1461 seems to be the real date of completion. 

We do not know how much time was taken for transcribing 
VoL L But Vol. U seems, if the coltqihon is to be believed, to have 
been copied in 22 days. There is nothing inherently impossible ir 
this as the task of convine 146 folios in that time involves the labour 
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of transcribing 13-14 pages per day — a task which is not uncommon 
even in these days of lack of zeal and irrel^on- 


The text as far as I have been able to examine it, and particu- 
larly that of Kiiabtt’l-Wasayel, is very accurately copied and correct- 
ly vocali 2 ed. This means that the text of the Dd’Sim has not 
altered materially now for some five centuries, 200 years more than 
what I formerly ventured to suggest^ In the humid climate of 
India an Isma'iU MS. five centuries old is a great rarity, and although 
one hears of very ancient MSS., one is usually disappointed at their 
comparative youth. Tihis MS. is therefore a great find and a trea- 
sure in the hands of the Sulaymgnl Da'wat. 

A curbus coincidence la that the date of transcription is 865 
A.H. and Nu'mSn died in 363 a.h. ; that Is, 5 centuries after the 
author’s death, and a decade less than 5 centuries from to-day. On 
tlie whole, the character of the writing, the condition of the paper 
and other characteristics point to tlie fact that the date is not 
spurious, and that in all probability it is a MS. dating from the time 
of that great historian of the Da'wat, the illustrious author of 
‘U^nu'i-AkhVar, *Imadu’d-din Idris b. Hasan, 19th Da'i of the Yemen.* 
One hears occasionally of copies of the Dd'Sm copied by Saiyid-na 
Idris himself or by his son Hasan, but until one has an opportunity 
of examining them and deciding on their genuineness, it is safe not 
to be too credulous and to treat tlie copy described above as one of 
the best of existing sources for the text of the second volume of the 
DdTiim, 

II. 

I now propose to give some of the interesting variants which 
I have noted, in the text of Kiiabu'l- Wa^ya. On the whole the text 
is remarkably correct and very carefully vocalized. The variants 


recorded contain either slight corrections to the text (e.g., p. 35, 
1. 6; p. 61, I. 7), or slight variations which may be worth considera- 
tion. 'Ihe most interesting variant is p. 40, 1. 7, where by a very 
slight change the variant improves the text considerably. The text 
preserved in this MS. (which in future I propose to designate as it) 
Mrregwnds very closely with C, and contains very few errors and 
interpolations. A very close examination led to the discovery of a 
few unimportant slips in vocalization which would hardly mislead 
anyone, and certainly not worth noting; and only one mistaken 
repetition (p. 46, 1 . 1 ). Although it is not safe to generalize from an 
examin ation only o f one chapter, it appears that we have in this 
1. ftmoililawef }Vi/Is,22. 

Av^-■ 68-65 and for 

^/fcay.seeyfi/lSfor 1934, pp.3-4and the references there ©ven. The ‘Uyun 

bin Ee" f ^ al-Mustansir 
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MS. a very correct copy of the text of the second volume of the 
Da'^im, which after comparison with C, is likely to furnish valuable 
material for a fairly satisfactory text. 

( The iMge and line rrfer to the text of the KiiSMl-Waai^ to be found in 
Fyzee’e Ismdli Lau Wills, Oxf. Uiuv. Press, 1933 ). 


Page 

29. line 

6. 

Voc. 

(ruun/i3). 

r> 

30, 

tf 

12. 

Read 

(with A and M«.). 


33. 

tt 

3. 

Voc. 

(as in text). 


33, 

tt 

1. 

Read 

1 

t^i)I illsiJl<iijli(asinAfws.). 

9f 

it 

t* 

7. 

Read 


ff 

ft 

ff 

& 

Voc- 

A- Ij* u'.A ( y(^rushu firdshahu )• 

it 

II 

,.1213. 

Read 


n 

ft 

tf 

14. 

Read 

iSj^. 

n 

34. 

It 

5. 

Voc. 

(fa juhduka). 

ft 

ft 

tf 

6. 

Voc. 

( ta$r<tf). 

tf 

35, 

tf 

6. 

Read 


tf 

tf 

t» 

7. 

Voc. 

(0btu). 

M 

tt 

tt 

11. 

Voc. 

^ (ia'lham). 

tt 

ft 

tt 

12. 

Read 

sic-'. 

ft 

36, 

tt 

8. 

Read 

A m 

if 

37, 

ft 

5. 

Read 

^ » 

JJ ' Vl (omitting ^ with 

A and B). 

ft 

tf 

tf 

9. 

Read 

iils*. ^ V y , 

ff 

ft 

tf 

12. 

Read 

•_rr' o'. 

ff 

38, 

ti 

1-2. 

Read 

0* 

>t 

tt 

tt 

10. 

Read (with A, C, D) ■ 

(I had omitted as the Qur’Snic verse 

omits this adj.) 
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Page 39, 

tines 4'5. 

Re<id 






(There is no repetition as in C). 

f 

fp 

line 6. 

Read 


ff 

tp 

ff 

9. 

Read 

a) 

f9 

ft 

11 

9-10. 

Read 



ff 

IP 

11. 

Read 


IP 

40. 

ft 

5. 

Omit 

(with C and other ancient MSS.) 





fUyi ' j. (I am no^ absolutely con- 





vinced that this is an interpolation.) 

t$ 

40, 

tf 

7. 

Read 

{dhUlu- 1*^'^ 0^ 





kum) 

1, ( JJjjg 





better 

sense, although dkuUukutn is pre- 





ferable.) 

9t 

41, 

tt 

3. 

w . 

Voc. (as in the text and in Lane, 





Lexicon, e. v. ^ 1 ). 

it 

41, 

tt 

S. 

Read 

and . 

9f 

If 

ff 

10. 

Voc. 

Jljj 

t» 

42, 

ff 

4. 

Read 

and ^/-*VlsVJ. 

ff 

PS 

tf 

10. 

Read 

^ ' y . 

ft 

|> 

ft 

11. 

Read 


ff 

43, 

ft 

5. 

Read 

( kariha^hu ). 

tf 

44, 

ft 

2. 

Read 

»V>. ^ ^ 

1 

ff 

ft 

ft 

3. 

Read 

ill j 


Pf 

ft 

9. 

Read 

^ {qiixiR'alayya y . 

Page 45, 

tt 

2. 

Read 

4> 'Aij .l.ajfcj 

9t 

tf 

tf 

5. 

Read 
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Page 45, line 10. Read Siac ‘aU-1 dUi 

„ „ „ 12. Read and and 

46. „ 1 - After , we have what seems to be 

a copyist’s interpolation ^ ^ j*-' 

and then goes on as in the text: 


Uft \ojf' |,^J1 _ 


9P 

46, 

iP 

4. 

1 - 

Read 3 . 

tf 

99 

99 

7. 

Omit (asinB) . 

99 

47, 

99 

6. 

Read Jj-j 9. 

99 

48, 

99 

3. 

Voc.(wiUiC) {fnnakuistahabba). 

99 

99 

99 

8. 

Omits 

99 

99 

99 

10. 

Read 

99 

49, 

99 

5. 

Adds (withC) ij* <J« 0^3 . 

$9 

99 

99 

6. 

Voc. ^Jiiyoruddu). 

99 

99 

99 

8. 

Voc. ^ (yatruku ). 

9* 

99 

99 

9. 

Read ^ 1 'V 3 J® 01 0 - 1 0*3. 

99 

50, 

9* 

5. 

Read (with C and D) « •jr 3 »>. 

99 

If 

99 

10. 

Read (withRand ‘^^'^3. 

9* 

53, 

99 

6. 

Read . 



7. Voc. iyugharramu). 

1. Voc. Ustus’n’dbdu). 

2. Read (as in the m arginal gloss in C) 

di;!! (j- oJl 

{dufi'a). 


99 
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Page 58, line 5. Voc. ( ‘-utiqa ). 

Page 61. „ 7. Read ^>1*’ V ^>Ujl j . 

Page 62, „ 4. Read f ^ ^ if i 

JlS 4jl_ 

My friend Dr. U. M. Daudpota has been good enough to send 
me the following corrections to the text of Ki£Snil-Wa0.^ for 
which I am sincerely grateful : 

Page 30, line 9. Read dMika. 

Page 37, line 9. Read akhr<^aka. 

Page 44, line 8. Read ainiftumma ilia. 

Bombay, April, 1934. ASAF A. A. Fyzee 



IDEALISTIC AND ROMANTIC ELEMENTS IN 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH DRAMA * 

L ‘Idealistic’ and ‘Romantic’ deiined. 

H. Realism in Contemporary drama— ita drawbacks. 

m. The ways in which “Realism” is invaded and transformed by "Ideal- 
ism”. 

(a) Strange settings ; Shaw’s CaptcHn Brassboutid's Conversion (1900). Ams 
ondlhtMm (1893) , Caesar and Cleopatra (1899), TAe Detijl’s tUsatHe (1901), Beat 
to Methus^ 0921) ; Galsworthy's Forest (1924). 

(b) Oriental Scenes: Flecker’s Hassan ( 1914— Produced 1923). Lord 
Dunsany. 

(c) Fanciful Situations ; Same’s AdwraWe CncAton (1903); Arnold 
Bennett's The Great Adventure (1913). 

(d) Remoteness of story and settit* from present-day Me: St John 
Ervine's The Lady of B^mont (1924) ; Masefleld’a The Tragedy ^ Nan (1909). 

(e) The Dream Play : Barrie’s Dear Brutus (1914) ; A Kiss for Cinderdla 
a9i6). 

(f) The Use of Symbolism In the Irish School: J. M Synge’s SfiaAno 
of the Glen (1903) ; Edward Martyn’s The Heather Field (1899), Maave (1900) ; W. 
6- Yeats’ CaOittnNi Houlihan (1902). 

(g) ^emonitions : The Riders to the Sea (1904). 

(h) An Eschatological play : Outward Bound (1923) . 

IV. Romanticism illustrated : 

(a) Dream and Symbolism blended in a true romantic spirit: Gals- 
worthy’s iitdc Dreow (1911). 

(b) Irish Heroic Legend : J. M. Synge’s Deirdre of the Sorrows (1910). 

(c) Romantic treatment of literary biography: Clemence Dane’s Will 
Shakespeare (1921). 

(d) The Supernatural : Barrie’s Mary Rose (1920) , 


t When an artist selects and recombines scattered frag- 
ments from the heaving, surging, polyphonic, multi-coloured’ world 
of his linuted experience he introduces into them an element that 
transforms and renders them significant. This imaginative height- 
ening and transformation of the crude elements of fdt experience 
— 'idealization' as we may call it— is the essence of art. Idealism 
tiierefore is a vital and integral element in all art, and as such the 
terms ‘realistic’ and ‘ideafistic’ imply only difierences of degree. 

■ The Drama of the last forty years. Poetic plays are not dealt with in this 
essay.— R. S. Aiyar. 
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Wlien a writer swings away altogether from tl:e common workaday 
world of getting and spending, sinning and serving, to a world of 
" more pellucid streams. 

An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams.” 
where all earthly things are transfigured, we call his work 
'idealistic’. If on the other hand, he is tethered to 

“the tramp of the road. 

The slave witli the sack on bis slioulders pricked on witli 
the goad. 

The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the man with tiie clout. 


... the maimed, the halt and blind in the rain and the cold,” 
men, things and places in common everyday life — ^he is called 
‘realistic’. The terms ‘realistic’ and ‘idealistic’ refer, as the reader 
has seen, to the logical universe of ’content’ or the subject-matter 
of a work of art. This brings us to that most confused adjective 
in literary terminology— ‘Romantic’. A play, poem or story may 
whisk us away from common human experience and yet remain 
thoroughly unromantic. Tlie last scene of Shaw’s dramatic saga 
of human progress. Back to Methtis^ab, conjures up the vision of 
human life as it may be in 31920 A. D. ; when man by a prescient 
exercise of the “will to evolution’’ and by conscious control, tlirougfa 
the ages, of the revolutionary urge in nature, is shown to have 
reached such a stage that a new-born baby will liave the physical 
stature of a normal adult of to-day, while a child of four will possess 
the intellectual calibre of an Einstein. Yet in this highly ideal 
scene there is hardly a snippet of talk that can be called romantic. 
This takes us to the heart of the difference between ‘ideal’ and 
idealistic’ on tlie one hand and ‘romantic’ on the other. What 
Shaw’s scene lacks is the element of mystery, strangeness, magic 
and glamour, and iridescent su^estiveness. These are the 
quahties tliat can transform a common peasant girl’s reaping song 
into wistful strains as of angels visiting the earth from a far-ofi 
realm of light and joy : 

"A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring time from the cuckoo-bird 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides.” 

Here is wizardry. What accomplishes it is colourful, prisma- 
tic diction witli the penumbra of dim meanings- Where the images 
are clear-edged and the words carry with them a sharp outline of 
rneamig, where every incident narrated stands out in definite 
outlines and the background is perceived with a transparent dis- 
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tinctness that doesn’t stimulate the imagination to strain for the 
vistas, the vfeions and the shadows beyond the picture, we have 
‘classical’ art. In other words, ‘classical’ and ‘romantic’ — as distin- 
guished from 'idealistic’ and ‘realistic’— refer to the style and form of 
a work of art, and are antithetical terms. We differ, tlierefore, from 
Professor Abercrombie when he speaks of thk antithesis as wholly 
improper because, according to him, “classicism is of a quite 
different order of things from romanticism.”* The crucial difference 
between the two terms is finally hit off by Sir Sidney Colvin in his 
introduction to his SdecHofis From Landor? 

“ In classical writing every idea is called up to the mind as 
nakedly as possible, and at the same time as distinctly ; it is exhibit- 
ed in white light, and left to produce its effect by its own imaided 
power. In romantic writing, on the other hand, all objects are 
exh&ited as it were through a coloured and iridescent atmosphere. 
Round about every central idea the romantic writer summons up a 
cloud of accessory and subordinate ideas for the sake of enhancing 
its effect, if at the risk of confusing its outlines. The temper, 
again, of the romantic is one of excitement, while the temper of the 
classical writer is one of self-possession. No matter what the power 
of his subject, the classical writer does not fail to assert his mastery 
over it and over himself, while the romantic writer seems as though 
his subject were ever on the point of dazzling and carrying him 
away. On the one hand there is calm, on the other hand enthu- 
siasm, the virtues of the one style are strength and grasp, with 
dearness and justice of presentment ; the virtues of the other style 
are glow of spirit, with magic and richness of suggestion.” 

II. The significance of idealistic and romantic tendencies in 
contemporary drama can be better appreciated if we recapture and 
fix in our minds the character of latter-day realism on the stage. 
For all their consdentious desire to give us the tang of common life 
in its ceaseless grind and attrition,— life as lived in a slum-tenement, 
in a suburban boarding house, in a factory or middle-class drawing- 
room — for all their masterly technique, compression and suggestive- 
ness of dialogue, very few modern realistic plays, perhaps not more 
than a score, can take rank as supreme interpretations of life and 
character. Ibsen’s Peer Gyni and Brand and Rosmersholm not only 
stormed our imagination when we first read them but compelled us 
to return to them for fresh insight into unperceived significances- 
How many plays of the last two decades can cliallenge comparison 
with them? If the history of criticism has proved any one thing 
i t is the amazii^ ineptitude of contemporary judgments. Our en- 

1. RomanUdsm, p. 31. 

2. Pp. vil and viiL 
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tliusiasms and aversions are alike proved wrong, in most cases, by re- 
mote posterity. The myopia and astigmatism to which contemporary 
criticism is subject should make us cautious in singling out tlie plays 
of our time that appear in our estimation to bear the hallmark of 
excellence. Galsworthy's Loydtks will always grip us with its subtle 
and profound study of the motives that impel to crime a distinguished 
army officer normally inclined to probity and rectitude, with its 
study of conflicting loyalties, and its tense progression through 
scenes of patlios, suspense and surprise. So will Tfie Skin Catne, in 
which through scenes of tension surprise treads on surprise, but in 
obedience to the logic of character and initial circumstance. Who 
can forget Uie delirfous excitement of tlie two bidders in the auc- 
tion scene or tliat other in which Chloe, in frantic endeavour to 
conceal her seedy past from tlie v/orld, offers herself to Dawker 
by way of hush-money— a scene that reveals her quick trairsitions 
from wheedling to reviling, from wrath to appeal, the rapid chase 
of emotions and the lightning play of mind ? Again one loves to 
recall St Jolin Ervme’s John Fergti$soit, a consummate study of die 
tragic aspect of life, of the way in which circumstance, conspiring 
with character, deflects ' the arrow tliat flies in the dark ’ and 
makes it strike the wrong person. Its characters John and Sarah 
Fergusson, Andrew, Hannali, Clutie John and Jimmy Caesar — are 
drawn witli such splendid vitality that Pirandello could make tliem 
the central figures of anotiier Six Characiers in Search of an Author. 
By the side of these plays may be arrayed the same playwright’s 
Jane Clegg, Sean 0’Casey’s/a«o and the Paycock, Eugene O’Neill's 
The Hairy Ape, Harold Brighouse's Hobson’s Choice and a dozen 
more, perhaps, according to individual preference. But a great 
many of the Yorksliire and Lancasliire plays that blazed a trail in 
modern realism and embodied an admirable and even flawless 
craftsmanship, like Githa Sowerby’s Rutherford and Son, St. John 
Hankin’s The Return of the Prodigal, Stanley Houghton’s Hindle 
Wakes, Somerset Maugham’s The Circle or Elizabeth Baker’s Chains, 
C. K. Munro’a At Mrs. Beam's, which appetized us as we read or 
witnessed them, do not make us wisli for a second ‘ go'. The re- 
alism of the uncompronusing sort tliat demands the Fourth Wall on 
the stage is almost played out and finds itself in a blind alley — 
played out, because of an inherent but not incurable drawback, 
which may be stated in Mr. Herbert Read’s words: “Modem 
Drama lacks the power to transmute its materials ; it burns at a 
low temperature and witl; little light ; it does not lift us into that 
other world wliicli is tlie world of imaginative logic.”' Modem 
Realism, ayain, is noL ail an app>roximation to reality. As Sir John 
1. Rca$on and RoniOrdicism, p. 125. 
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Squire observes somewhere, it has substituted “ a novel set of con- 
ventions for a set of wliich people had grown tired. West End 
drawing rooms were replaced by homes of suburban clerks; rosy 
sentimentalism was replaced by cynicism, a prophetic pessimism or 
a detached irony of presentation ; speeches gave way to silences or 

pregnant ejaculations ” 

in (a) We do not surest for a moment that the return of 
major inspiration to the stage will be effected by a return to 
idealism or any other ‘ism’. Genius always struggles to free itself 
from the Procrustean bed of literary fashions. Even if such a 
struggle does not end in the attainment of great art, the struggle 
is significant of dramatic origmality, adventure and initiative. The 
pull against realism in different directions, noticeable in contempor- 
ary drama is an index of its vitality, a clue to its protean variety 
and complexity, and an attestation of tlie fact tliat literature that 
is really alive refuses to be catalogued imder ready-made labels. 
In fact, in attempting an analysis of the idealistic and romantic 
tendencies in modem drama we are only trying to comprehend it 
from an unsophisticated point of view. It is interesting to mark 
the spell that the wild, the far-off and tlie picturesque— whether in 
respect of characters, setting or situations— have exercised on 
several of our writers. The scenes, for instance of Shaw’s Captain 
Brasslound's Cotwersion, laid in a Moorish castle near the Atlas 
Mountains, have for hero a Byronic adventurer surrounded by his 
desperadoes, and for heroine a lady of rank, who, by her courage 
aplomb and charm, not only disarms wild Sliaikhs and Cadis but 
rescues the melodramatic Captain from himself. Caesar and 
Cleopatra opens in the Egyptian desert, with the sphinx in the 
foreground, the scene slowly brightening in the growing dawn and, 
anon, becoming vocal with the soft strains of Memnon’s harp. In 
Andrades and the Lion, Arms and the Man, The Devil’s Disciple and 
Back to Meihusdah Shaw takes care to sustain the vivid spectacular 
interest of the audience. Galsworthy, generally austere and 
puritanical in this respect, more than once sends his severe virtues 
wWstling down the wind. Reminiscent of Conrad’s Typhoon and 
Victory are the middle scenes of The Forest, picturing the 
central African jungle, in which nothing is so ugly as "the visible, 
s pl fis h rush towards the sky, the uproar of the rush, and the fierce, 
heartless jostling and trampling” — nature red in tooth and claw 
and emblematic of the infernal financier, Bastaple, and his unholy 
agent, Strood. The romantic love-story of the naturalist (Herrick) 
and the half-caste girl ( Amina) have a remote resemblance to tliat 
of Axel Heyst and Lena.' Flecker's Hassan (posthumously 
L Conrad's Victory. 
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published in 1922 ), in spite of its climactic torture-scene striking 
the true Websterian note of horror, owed its popularity when first 
staged to its ronarkable evocation of the Oriental atmosphere. 
The play, crammed with metaphors and turns of speech struck off, 
with the ease of poetic genius, as from an Oriental anvil, mirrors 
the character and temper of the Moslen^ of the Middle East ; and 
for sheer atmosphere this sensational piece can challenge a place 
by the side of The Talisman and ffajji Bal>a Ispahan. 

(b) The great specialist in Oriental atmosphere is, however, 
Lord Dunsany. The bizarre and the creepy are his native element. 
In The Gods of the Mountain (1911) Agmar, an old beggar, with no 
mean histrionic talent in him, influences his servant and five other 
beggars to pose as the presiding deities of the city, whose effigies, 
carved in jade, crown a neighbouring mountain-top. The citizens 
come and prostrate themselves before the beggars. The vague and 
formless fear in the hearts of the beggars ( except Agmar ) and 
their devotees gather shape in the scene until it mounts up to a 
climax of petrifying horror when the gods themselves emerge on 
the scene to punish the outrageous simulation of themselyes by the 
beggars.^ 

(c) In several modern plays novel setting and fanciful situa- 
tion are employed either singly or together as an effective stalk- 
ing horse for social satire. Outside tlie Shavian canon ( which 
specializes in this art ) the best illustration of this is The Admirable 
Crichton (1903). Sir James Barrie employs in it Shakespeare’s 
pet device of die sWpwreck in order to strip off from his charac- 
ters the trappings that cover up ttheir innate worth or baseness, 
and, by depriving them of all adventitious advantages of birth and 
wealth, exhibit them amidst conditions where only native genius 
or talent can avail. TTie piece is a merrily wicked skit on the English 
aristocracy, cros^lighting from a new angle its degeneracy of soul • 
and through it, like an under-chord, runs an implicit criticism on 
file inversion of values in a decayed society— Crichton’s dictum 

circumstances alter cases”, being a minatory warning for Loam 
and his progeny. Differing, as The Admirable Crichton does both 
in scale and method, from Shaw’s Back to Meikusdak. they have a 
common aim— the criticism of sham values in ‘civilization’ in the 
light of an ideal envisaged in a remote point of time or space. 

Another striking illustration of this 'topsy-turvy’ method is 
The Great Adventure at Arnold Bennett (produced in 1911 but 
dramatized from an earlier story, Buried Alive. 1908 ). The story 
of the greate st painter of the age impersonating his own valet 
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in order to escape the dogging wraith of fame, and its offspring— 
the prurient curiosity of the public — and so finding love and happi- 
ness in a humble cottage in Putney, is not only a clever vehicle for 
an implicit sermon on the secret of true happiness but also a weapon 
of witliering satire on British national camouflage, philistinism, snob- 
bery. the fussiness of lawyers and journalists’ craze for ' scoops ’ 
and scandals about public men. The fourth act in which several 
inconsequent details mentioned in the first swim up into dramatic 
significance is a study in the art of suspense. 

(d) Neither reformatory nor satiric purpose governs St. John 
Ervine’s The Lady 0/ Belmont and Masefield’s The Tragedy of bJan. 
Purporting to be a sequel to the Merchant of Venice, The Lady 
of Belmont unfolds the lives and fortunes of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters after the escape and discomfiture of tlie trial scene and the 
lovers’ first rapture of union. It is not a play that Shake^are 
could have written but did not, — but one that Shaltespeare did not 
because he could not. The modern playwright, reading between 
the lines of character, evolves liis own Antonio, Bassanio, and 
Shylock, not along the lines of Shakespeare’s inclination, but 
along the logic of his hints and oudine. The Lady of Bdmoni fulfils 
Shakespeare in a manner that would have amazed even more than 
amused Shakespeare. Bassanio who had no compunction in making 
his dearest friend sign a perilous bond, merely because he wanted 
to marry “ a lady ridily left,” develops here into a full-fledged rake. 
Antonio who could be insolent even wlien seeking Shylock’s favour 
and almost cringe to him when the prospect gloomed— “ Hear me 
yet, good Shylock, I pray thee hear me speak ” who could “pray 
God. Bassanio come to see me pay my debt ” ( and then '' he would 
care not ” ), appears in St John Ervine’s piece as an insufferably 
tedious harper on Portia’s and Bassanio’s obligations to himself. 
Antonio feels a succulent pleasure in recalling the memory of 
everybody he meets to his generous act of a decade since. He is 
diocked by others’ ingratitude. While he shows himself as the true 
Jew, Shylock reveals himself as the true Christian. He has forgiven 
and forgotten and learnt the gospel of love : " I luiow that out- 
ward things pass and have no duration. There is nothing left but 
the goodness which a man performs,” he tells Portia. Under- 
standing the strength of his race he has penetrated to their 
weakness too : “ We are a proud and narrow race, and our pride 
and narrow imnds have ruined us. I have the power to govern 

men My heart stirs when I think of generous government 

and of kindly races striving each with each for greater love and 
beauty and finer men and women. But I am condemned, because 
I am a Jew. to be a usurer and spend my mind on little furtive 
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schemes for making money.” In the same scene we have the 
psychology of his former hatred for Antonio : “ Reveirge ! When 
I sought Antonio’s life I was a bitter-minded man, and cherished 
hatred in my heart Sometimes still I am full of anger when I hear 
my race derided. What have we Jews done that we should be 
loathed and mocked by all mankind.” Portia’s little kindness so 
touches him that without her knowledge he lends her money 
through cousin Bellario — this, even when he knows she was the 
judge wlio smashed his suit against Antonio. Later, when he has 
seen the intrigue between Jessica and Bassanio, he takes her 
(Jessica) with him to Venice so that Portia’s home-life may be less 
unhappy. “Sufferance is the badge of our tribe” — says he in 
Shakespeare’s play; in St. John Ervine’s, understanding, self- 
criticiam and humanity are shown as the attributes of that 
'Sufferance’- With Bassanio for husband how do we expect Portia 
to shape ? She has lost her decisiveness of character and gained 
a sad, indulgent wisdom for others’ foibles and the realization that 
life is a pis oiler} 

The Tragedy oj Nan is an experiment in quiet and subdued 
beauty of dramatic art, a beauty that transfuses itself, like pollen 
dust in tlie spring air, through setting, character and style. The 
idyllic rural landscape is vocal with the murmur of the Severn, and 
the air throbs with vague supernatural presentiments towards tlie 
close. The style, if occasionally a little studied, has the quality of 
fine filigree-work 

"Fashioned so purely 

Fragilely. surely” 

—its gamut ranging from a lover’s tenderness to a Fury’s wrath. 
The noble simplicity and sensitive restraint of Masefield’s art in this 
tragedy demand something of histrionic genius to make it a success 
on the stage.® Nan, drawn in vivid and subtle strokes, seizes our 
imagination and fills the foreground. Intensely passionate in love 
slie is not less so in her hatred of gad-about wantonness given to 
trifling with the human heart Endowed with a sensitive pride that 
worships the memory of a father hanged on a false charge of slieep- 
stealing, she yet could fling aside her forbearing meekness and hit 
back when his memory is insulted by her churlish aunt The callous 
meanness of her cousin (who would treat Gaffer Pearce to pies of 

1. In Gordon Bottomley’s Gniach we have a similar but lighter essay in 
Shakespearean interpretation. The piece depicts Lady Macbeth as an eager- 
hearted and ambitions girl before she hardened into the terrible figure of the 
tragedy. But Ring Uafs Wifi develops the characters of Lear, Goneril and 
Cordelia along fanciful lines. 

2. Cf- A. C. Ward : Xlt'cnfirtft CtnUny LUerature, pp. 98-99. 
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tainted meat) provokes the dormant hell-cat in her. The glancing 

lights of Nan’s many-sided character converge into a burning focus in 

the scene where after describing the money sent to her by the Home 
Office by way of compensation for the judicial murder of her father 
as "some blood-money— thirty pieces of silver,” she hands it over to 
Gaffer for the headstone he had been longue for years to erect at 
the grave of his wife. Frank, fearless and yet tender-hearted, 
with a deep-seated poetry in her nature, she is depicted as combin- 
ing the wiipm of the serpent and the innocence of the dove.’ As 
the tragedy draws to a close a calm resolve to die takes possession 
of her— to die, but not before punishing the libertine who has toyed 
with her love. She kills him not so much to feed fat her own 
grudge, but in order that she may save other women from becom- 
ing his victims. The quivering tenderness of the scene between 
Nan and Gaffer Pearce, has no trace of mawkish prettinesa about 
it, and exemplifies the classically controlled strength of an art that 
can touch the soul while keeping the sentimental at arm’s length,* 
There is, however, a loose joint in the structure of the play ; 
the scene in which Pargetter, instead of asking Nan a straight 
question about tlie broken toby-jug, hedges about, whereof St John 
Ervine, hitting the bull’s eye, remarks : " he does not so, because 
Mr. Masefield wishes to alienate him from Nan, and cannot cause 
the alienation without a misunderstanding that is more appropriate 
to farce or sentimental comedy than tragedy”.* 

(g) The character of Realistic drama suffered a sea-change 
when Barrie mvaded it with a genius that lightly doffed — or, as 
in Alice Sii by ike Fire, made light play of — dramatic fashions. 
In order to whip off the pall of familiarity from souls whose 
inmost character and aspirations are hidden by the smoke-screen 
of circumstance, and to render audible the heart-throbs beneath 
the human debris, Barrie employs romantic macliinery with a 
lavish hand — tlie supernatural, dream and symbolism — and so 
boxes flie compass of a method of which Maeterlinck is the acknow- 
ledged master on the Continent. But in spite of the enormous 
wings that grow from his shoulders his feet are securely planted on 
right earth. The dream symbolism in Dear Brutus diffracts the 
abstract truth embodied in the Shakespearean line, " The fault, Dear 

1. Mr. St. John Ervine regards this as an inconsistency in characterization : 
“ Nan speaks with two tongues, the tongue of a young innocent conntry'^iri 
and the tengue of a woman of much knowledge and experience”, How to 
Write a Plof, <(1. 108. 

2. C. E. Montagu’s admirable criticism of this play in DramUc Values may 
be read with profit 

3. How to Write a Piiv, p. 108- 
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Brutus, is not in our stars but in ourselves that we are underlings.” 
To drifting ennuied people the return of a lost chance would not 
come as a tidal wave to float them to brilliant successes in the moral 
and intellectual sphere, nor faring sovereign moments for regaining 
lost heights, but would simply make them retread the same futile road. 
"What really plays the dickens witli us is something in ourselves. 
Something that makes us go on doing tlie same sort of fool things 
however many chances we get.” The hsi^notist of this Modem 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mr. Lob, sends his guests for a stroll 
into “ the magic wood ” of his witchcraft. Purdie, an Oxonian and 
sometime aspirant for the presidentship of the Union, re-traverses 
the same old primrose path of dalliance. Coade, the uxorious 
husband who has always been speaking of finishing his magnum 
opus on the Feudal System and never of beginning it, becomes 
a jolly bachebr, piping and pirouetting and clean forgetting his 
wife. Maty, Lob’s butler, tunas out the fat-paunched financier 
of his dreams. The crapulent, gone-to-seed Dearth, who has long 
survived liis ambitions in art, finds joy in the company of his dream 
daughter (Margaret), while his wife, with her lustrous eyes and 
smouldering passions, marries die lover of ' her aspirations, tlie 
Hon’ble Finch Fallows, only to be deserted and rescued from hunger 
by Dearth and Margaret. 

Barrie’s elvish art dislimns the solid realism of the opening 
scene into tlie mischievous air of the eerie wood and re<rystallizes 
it into the initial tangibility. Admirable is the naturalness with 
wliich the human mosaic, pulling itself to pieces, rearranges them 
into the quaint patterns of the might-have-been, and then restores 
itself. The magic wood not only illustrates the futility of a second 
chance but also the working of “ the unconscious,” in ways possible 
to the theatre but not to the analytical psychologist. 

A Kiss For Cinderella portrays cockney imagination, the mitid 
of a London waif, who fancies herself to be Cinderella. Her 
dream is a composite of the disjecta membra of her waking experi- 
ences and imaginings. " The Times,” a name she has frequently 
heard in War time, incarnates itself as Lord Times, the most 
formidable nobleman in the King’s court, and by his side is the 
grim executioner, the Censor. The King and Queen, attired 
exaedy as in playing cards, hold on to straps suspended from over- 
head ; for strap-hanging has been a rare privilege to Cinderella ; 
and their thrones are very much like the seats in a Tube train. 
The rival princesses prance round him like liigh-stepping steeds ; 
their merits are tested by means of thermometers, the winners 
bearing prize-cards as at a horse-sliow. The Prince Hard-To- 
Please, who rejects them mercilessly, only to succumb to the fasci- 
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nation of Cinderella’s peerless feet, is dressed like a pantomime 
fisure and has a face suspiciously like that^of the policeman who 
loves her. Meanwhile the king exclaims. “The fire in the stove 
is going low,” whereupon it is made to blaze up with a sliilling 
instead of a penny in the slot. The happy couple are married by 
a penguin, Cinderella having been once told by a benefactor that 
‘ penguin ’ meant a bishop. The Prince and she then dance the 
fox-trot. 

The dream-fabric is the compensation tliat the ' Unconscious ’ 
evolves for the deprivations and frustrations of life. In die meanest 
tliere is an assertion of self-respect and vanity, a hunger to give 
and receive love, and a suppressed yearning to witness and be the 
central figure of pomp and glitter beyond their reach. It is this 
longing for the world’s tinsel and the heart’s gold tliat finds expres- 
sion in Cinderella’s dream.^ 

(/) In several realistic plays of tlieTrisli school is heard the 
call of tlie wild, of moorland, mountain and sea, and, in a few, 
sometliing rarer far than these, namely the yearning after 
“ Lost lands, lone seas, lands tliat far agleam 
With a miraculous beauty, faint yet clear. 

Forgotten lands of night and star-gleam, 
ggan that are somewhere but that are not here.”® 

This “ call of the wild ” we have spoken of finds the best illus- 
tration in J. M. Synge’s earliest play. The Shadow of the Glen. J. 
M. Synge worked with the conscious aim of reacting against tlie 
art of Ibsen and Zola who, he said, dealt with the reality of life in 
joyless and pallid words,* " and by the presentation of what is 
superb and wild in reality” he sought to bring a richer joy to 
tlie stage than Ibsen and Zola knew. As Synge’s view of Ibsen 
was wrong so was his ''work far from embodying that joy he 
quested after, but he achieved something new and original, a grip- 
ping synthesis of pity and irony, poetry and farce, disilluaonment 
and aspiration, stark realism and romantic beauty. An invalid 
with a craving for life piping hot, a super-tramp like W. H. Davies 
and Masefield, Cunninghame Grahame and Stella Benson, he makes 
us hear in everyone of his plays the whir of adventurous wings : 
" Clay lies still, but blood is a rover.” In The Shadow of the Glen 
Norah Burke has the same fascination for the wild moors that 
Ibsen’s Ellida Wangel has for tlie sea* and Bell Haggard ( in W. W. 

1. Contrast Hannele's Viaon of Jesus and chorus of angels from Hhe realms 
of light’ in Gerhart Hauptmann’s Hemele. 

2. Sr John Squire's Touin. 

3. Vide Preface to J. M. Synge’s collected works (Maunsell). 

4 . (f. also Guy Font in Edward Martys’s An EndtatUed Sea. 
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Gibson’s Krindlesyke ) for a life of hazard. Like Nora, Deirdre ( in 
Deirdre of the Sorrom ) spurns a kingdom to go salmon-spearing 
and roaming with the sons of Naisi. 

The eerie spell that the heather field exercises over Carden 
Tyrrell, in Edward Martyn’s play (of that name) is but the 
symbol of that immortal beauty half-revealed and half-concealed 
by the imperfect vesture of Nature— the starry firmament, the 
earth and the sea. In mountain breezes he hears “ the choristers 
singing of youth in an eternal sunrise.” This sublime passion in 
Tyrrell becomes tragic when it makes him mortgage his land 
to drain and fertilize the tracts subjacent to the heather-field, 
so that the value of the heather-field may double itself. He 
refuses to listen to wiser counsels and flings all his money into 
the maw of this wild-cat enterprise, untU he ruins himself. 
The tragedy of his life is intensified by the antipathy of a 
Aoroughly prosaic wife to whom his spiritual passion— for such it 
is that prompts the enterprise — is but mid-summer madness. Maeve 
O’Heynes (in Maeve) is a nympliolept of this longing for the 
dreamland of ideal beauty— of which Tirnan-Ogue, the land of 
everlasting youth and joy, in Celtic mythology, was but the emblem. 
Maeve sees her mystic love as an “ exaltation from the earth to the 
stars.” The ancient glory and beauty of Eire ( Ireland ). alike of 
her heroic past and of her landscape, are summed up to Maeve in 
the legendary figure of Queen Maeve, whom she sees in vision and 
whose voice she hears, beckoning her to a “land of rest without 
fwr of bondage— rest in beauty which is transcendently 


In W. B. Yeats’s Caihleen Ni Houlihan it is not this light of 
lights but tlie personified Spirit of Ireland who visits a peasant 
( Michael GiUane ) in his cottage at Killala, in the guise of an old 
crone, and fires him with patriotic fervour. She comes with a 
moving tale of sorrow and says : “ If any one would give me help 
he must give me himself, he must give me all.” Michael, on the 
eve of his marriage to a lady of his choice, is enthralled. At this 
^ture, a shout outside announces the landing at Killala of the 
French who have come to help Ireland against the English. Michael 
breaks away from the arms of his bride entreating him not to leave 
her. and goes out beckoned on by the voice of Catlileen who has 
^den transformed into a youtliful 


In all tlieK plays, apart from their symbolism, the statrv 
p assion for an ideal paves the way to the hero’s ruin, exemplifS 

and Barrie's 
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one of the essential features of tragedy and the source of tragic 
pity—tbe ^ectade of greatness brought to heel by its own Iojk 
aidedness. 

{g) J. M. Synge’s The Riders to the Sea illustrates another 
element of idealiaation. More a threnody in dramatic form than 
a tragedy in the strict sense, Synge’s piece is, like Maeterlinck’s 
LTntruse, a tour deforce of expectant dread and imaginative awe, 
and holds us in its weird grip to the last even thougli we have 
anticipated the conclusion since we became alive to the ominous 
significance of the boards bought for Michael’s coffin. Maurya is 
indeed a figure of sombre majesty whose conduding utterance, 
striking a note of grim fortitude and calm wrung out of a life-time 
of woes, subdues us with the awful power of one who, unpetrified, 
has looked tire Gorgon in the face. 

(ft) A play, as we have remarked at the outset, may deal 
with a phantom-world and yet be thoroughly diaphanous and devoid 
of atmosphere. Sutton Vane’s eschatological Outward Bound is 
one of the best illustrations of this. Its value lies mainly in its 
inner meaning that the world towards which man voyages after 
death is so constituted as to provide for his future evolution. It 
enables him to shed his past through suffering, to learn tlie lesson 
of love and self-sacrifice, to find fresh fields for his activities— if 
they have been inspired fay right motives. It is a world where the 
First becomes the Last, and values are reversed. The diversities 
of man’s moral and spiritual nature are diagrammatically repre- 
sented by a swindler — an ex-M.P. much esteemed while on earth — 
a suicide, a char-woman whose instincts of love and protection had 
to be smothered while in the flesh, a scheming woreian, a kind-heart- 
ed tippler, a weak doting couple who have committed suicide 
through lack of courage to face up to life, and an earnest-minded 
humane clergyman. These souls are "outward bound,” voyaging 
on a phantom-ship towards the unknown. A realistic play with an 
idealistic significance : but, that the playwright has lost a great 
opportunity is clear towards the close. 

IV. (o) Galsworthy’sXiVrfeZ)refl»j, in which there isnoextemal 
action, strikes the true ‘ romantic ’ note, of glamour and the beckon- 
ing towards vague lunterlands of imagination. The artless Swiss 
maiden, Seelchea ( “Seelchen” means the “ Little Soul ” ), is wooed 
in her dream by three alpine peaks. The Cow Horn, The Wine Horn 
and The Great Horn. The Cow Horn symbolizing the spirit of the 
mountains, is attended by the Flower-sprites, the grey white edel- 
weiss, the blue gentian, the yellow mountain-dandelion and the pink 
alpenrose, all gemmed with dew drops that ring like little bells. 
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“Come to see me,” says the Cow Horn, "Stalk the eternal hills— I 
drink the mountain snow. My eyes are the colour of burned wine ; 
in them lives melancholy. The lowing of the kine, the wind, the 
sound of falling rocks, the running of the torrents : no other talk 
know I. Thoughts simple and blood-hot, strengtli huge — the cloak 
of gravity. Live with me under the stars, I shall wake thee with 
crystal air.” The Wine Horn, on the other hand, beckons the Lit- 
tle Soul with a youth’s voice to the city, to the will-o’-the wisp that 
dances through the streets. "In white palaces I dwell and passion- 
ate dark alleys,” he says. "The life of men in crowds is mine— of 
lamp-light in the streets at dawn : I have a thousand loves and never 
one too long ... I drink tlie wine of aspiration and the drug of 
disillusion.” To the maiden torn between their antiphonal voices 
of society and solitude, of work and peace, of aspiration and con- 
tentment, comes the call of the Great Horn — the mountain of fi nal 
Mystery and Providence ; “Bum on— thou pretty flame, trying to 
eat the world : Thou shall come to me at last, my Little Soul ! " 

(6) Deirdre, "the Helen of Irish heroic legend,” has zilwaya 
liauntedthe imagination of Irish poets and dramatists. In dramatizing 
her story J. M. Synge was but following in the foot-steps of Yeats 
and "A.E.”, Thomas O’Kelly, Sir Samuel Fergusson and Eva Gore- 
Booth. In spite of its pervading feeling for Nature, the exuberance 
and cadence of its language,^ and its romantic wistfulness— all 
reminiscent of Ossian — Deirdre of the Sorrows stands out as one 
of tlie most Greek of Irish plays. As in Agamemnon and Synge’s 
own The Riders to the Sea, here, too, are audible the rumblings of 
the coming doom. Deirdre herself is drawn, to quote Mr. Maurice 
Bourgeois, “not as a queen but an untamed, unsophisticated child of 
nature” brought out of “the land of mystic visions, where poets 
like Mr. Yeats and ‘A.E.’ seemed to confine her, into the world of 
fiedtand-blood reality”.* 

(c) Literary biography has also contributed its own grace- 
notes to embellish the romantic “harmony In Will Shakespeare 
"aemence Dane” resurrects the atmosphere of the Elizabethan age 

1. The wonderfully rhythmic speech that so charms the reader of Synge’a 

plays and annoys their spectator are an imaainative re-fashioning of phrases 
and words, redolent of Elisabethan English and the Bible, heard and carefully 
stored up in the memory by the gipsy-minded author as he stayed with that 
purpose among the Aran islanders. Their language is jp frame- 

work, Gaelic in idiom, copious in curious inversions, cumbered with expletives 
(like ‘if and 'itself and 'be' in wrong places) and formless in syntax. It ia a 
gorgeous and quaint apparel that hampers the movement of the play on the 
stagfr-a thing of beauty, nevertheless a continuous irrltaUon and misfit on 
the stage. 

2. John il/iffiiigton Synge and ihe Irish Theatre, p. 215, 
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with its roistering good spirits, its worship of tlie glory of words and 
metaphors. Its apotheosis of the sovereign, its adventurousness and 
its newly-awakened national consciousness. The play is resonant 
with Shakespearean echoes and turns of speech, and acliieves a 
happy fusion of scholarly imagination and passion. It is based on 
Frank Harris’s theory that Mary Fitton was tlie faithless dark lady 
of the sonnets. Shakespeare hears the mysterious call of London 
and the voices of his unborn children — Juliet, Rosalind, Ophelia, 
Desdemona, Macbeth, Othello and others— and leaves Anne 
Hathaway without any qualms for her having inveigled him into 
marriage with the pretence of expectant motherhood. Against 
her piteous entreaties bom of a wild hunger for his love he stops 
his ears. When he is inexorable the wife bids him remember her. 
were he ever to heave sighs of unrequited passion for another— 
and were he ever to find himself betrayed into a “deed he would 
not do.” Her prophecy is fulfilled. Shakespeare fares forth to 
London, is caught in a singeing passion for the flighty Mary Fitton. 
To convince her that he could create sometlting better than tlie 
gossamery Midsummer Nights Dream, he writes Romeo and Juliet 
palpitating with his own heartache for Mary. After ecstatic scenes 
with Mary playing the role of Juliet follow the quarrel between 
Shakespeare and the new rival for Mary’s love, Marlowe,— a q^a^ 
rel that ends in Shakespeare killing Marlowe. Every casual word 
of his discarded wife now comes home to him with the import of an 
awful nemesis. “He has done the deed he would not do,”— indicates 
the geometrical symmetry of the play. 

(d) Barrie’s Mary Rose gives us the breath of romanticism in 
excelsis. The hue and fragrance of this play lie for the most part 
in its deftly changing tones, overtones, and contrasts of atmosphere. 
The crepuscular grey of the prologue scene abruptly changes, as 
by the waving of a wand, into the vivid warratli and brightness 
of an FtigUeh home, that deepen to flieir acme in the subdued 
thrills of love and laughter on the elfin isle. Not only is this 
central scene taut with suspense, like the opening one, but becomes 
towards the close, through Cameron’s story, the ecstatic ejaculations 
of Mary Rose and every word of the lovers’ talk, terrible with a 
steadily gathering groundswell of tragic irony. The island begins 
to weave its weird spell aroiuid us, whether reading or hearing ; 
and we gradually yield to its dark fascination. Barrie has invested 
airy nothings with form and power such as they rarely acquire in 
poetry or drama. Then by a sharp turn we are again in pensive 
dusk, not devoid of bright streaks— in the home of the aged Mor- 
lands who have drowned old sorrow in love. This shortlived 
^ow rapidly fades into the sable of the epilogue scene. 
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But it is a gloom that ushers in the stars of man’s far-off Hope. As 
the curtain drops, we have passed in review three generations of 
joy and sorrow' — a strange tapestry of bright and sombre colours, 
such as De Quincey gives in Suspiria de Profundis, has unrolled it- 
self before our eyes, filling us with the pathos and mystery of our 
lives. 

The play is a fairy fabric of grey mist and cloud, sunshine and 
rainbow, raised by thaumaturgic art — a wonderful tissue of senti* 
ment and humour, irony and pathos, comedy and tragedy, nature 
and fireside humanity ; of ghost and enchantment, of eternal youth 
and age s and running through this chatoyant web of silver and 
grey, and shades between, are threads of mystic meanbg. It is an 
efSorescence of Celtic genius at its finest — for who else but a Celt 
can transmute to such purpose Celtic legends about a fairy island ? 

If the supernatural is the life-blood of Mary Rose, its soul lies 
in its subtle, elusive meaning, which led its first audience at die 
Haymarket theatre such a dance. Eternal youth, granted to Mary 
Rose, does not ensure her cloudless, final peace and joy. Attach- 
ments of " die darkling earth”— of husband and child — drag her back 
to her old home, only to beget fresh disappointment and leave a void 
in her heart. Her perpetual yputh, in spite of the magic island, is 
after all of this world and partakes of its imperfection. When Rip 
Van Winkle wakes up old and hoary after his long sleep he finds 
himself an utter stranger in a new world that knows him not and 
can only stare at him. Mary Rose returns to her old home, clothed 
in the vernal freshness of fadeless youth, only to find that what to 
her has been a blessing so long is now only a barrier between her- 
self and her dear ones ; her yearning for the child tom away from 
her bosom becomes a fatal flame. Now that she finds die object of 
her long search we expect the scene to close in maternal raptures. 
But the heartache of the tossed soul does not cease and is appeased 
only by its turning towards its Fount of Splendour. "Naught of 
earth— even eternal youdi— can satisfy the soul’s craving,” is the 
esoteric significance of the play. 

Barrie’s first raid into the supernatural was die one-act piece, 
A Wdl-Rcmembered Voice. Barrie’s ghosts show a forgetful 
mind and a far-off, abstracted interest in persons once dear on 
this side of the gulf. His Mary Rose is a wistful phantom with un- 
stilled yearnings and lingering embers of old gaiety— a remarkable 
projection of incorporeal personality. Tlie garrulous and vivacious 
Dick of A \Vell-Reme»ibercd Voice is a blend of mystery and realism, 
an enigma of detached feelings. Through him Barrie makes us see 
that the values of “ die dead ” are not those of " the living ” and 
that they look on men and things with other and renewed eyes. 
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Dick does not care to appear to his mother who is pre-occupied with 
stances, but to the sceptical inwardly-stricken father, to cheer him 
up. The play is also interesting as a sly satire on crude spiritualism 
that was a craze with many during the War. 
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NOTES ON THE NATURE OF ‘LITERATURE’. 

“When I use award," Humpiy Dvmpty said in rather a scorn- 
ful tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean, neither more nor 
less." “The Question is" said Alice, “whether you can make words 
mean so many different things." 

—Through the Looking Glass, p. 125. 

In discussing literature, people frequently make the mistake of 
doing so without any clear idea of what it is that they are discus- 
sing. Therefore, I shall here proceed quickly to a definition, which 
exigencies of space will not permit me to defend or explain cate- 
gorically, in order that what follows may be dear. 

Printing and popular education have, with the passage of time, 
increased the number of books more enormously tlian even tire 
Preacher foresaw, and have forced into lively existence tlie specia- 
lized essay and the historical conspectus of literature. It is greatly 
to the credit of literary historians like Saintsbury and Professor 
Elton, that they have so well maintained appreciation of individual 
pieces, and to the credit of some authors of individual studies, that 
they have not forgotten the importance of period and influence as 
aids to understanding. Nevertheless, it is not schools, periods, or 
influences, nor even authors, which present tliemselves to us, but 
pieces of writing. In what period, under what influence, and even 
from what author, a piece appears, are not the first things, but are 
brought in either to aid understanding, or for convenience in 
description, for which purposes their value is inestimable ; but they 
lead to confusion if they are allowed to take precedence over the 
single piece as the object of our thoughts about literature. The 
niceties of detailed scholarship, and the panorama which wide 
learning gives, are of the utmost value as aids to the appreciation 
of literature, but they are not substitutes for it That they may 
serve their proper purpose, they must be preceded by some implicit 
or explicit notion of what literature is and does ; otherwise, not only 
is there confusion, but judgment is made impossible. 

Literature I define as ' that which produces immediate pleasure 
in Us reader'. The purpose of tliis is not to lay down a law, but to 
indicate a basis for tliis discussion. Pleasure lias ever been held an 
essential pan of literature. I say ‘immediate pleasure,’ because 
what is not read to that end, b not read as literature, but for an 
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ulterior motive. I say Un ihe reader’ because literature presup- 
poses a reader, because the pleasure which the author takes need 
not bear on the piece, considered as literature, and because the 
pleasure which publisher or bookseller or anyone else has in it, is 
quite beside the point Furtlier, not only has the autlior’s pleasure 
notliing to do with it, but neitlier have his intentions, necessarily 
except in so far as they are presented to the reader in the piece, 
which is the only thing that directly concerns the reader. This is 
to say that vn-itings are to be viewed first as affecting readers; not 
as the productions of minds, but as their objects. 

Much confusion of thought results from failure to perceive and 
practise the validity of one all-important distinction; that is, the 
distinction between literature and life, and while we often pay it 
Up-service, its bearing on other matters, in practice, we continually 
forget. 

The human race owes its commanding position among animals 
to its adaptability, which, in turn, it owes to its ability to acquire 
and apply knowledge. Not only is an intelligent child inquisitive, 
but also an intelligent man or race. That into which we inquire is 
the circumstances of life, in order to establish a satisfactory set of 
relations between ourselves and the things which surround us. 
Words serve humanity as conveyers of information, and writing as 
its store-house. The successful pursuit of inquiry, like the success- 
ful discharge of other natural functions, is a source of pleasure to 
mankind. But as well as their literal significance, their core of uni- 
versal meaning, words have emotional power, the product of associa- 
tion and suggestion, which vary a great deal with the person. Yet, 
if one looks more deeply into it, this quality of words does not 
really differ from their quality of significance. The emotional 
reactions whidi they produce, the ideas they call up, and the things 
they suggest, besides their literal significance, are part of the mean- 
ing of the words. And the total amount, as it were, of significance 
they have, both the literal and that which is added, depends largely 
on the success with which they take up relationships and fit into 
their place in the mind. And this in turn depends on the stock of 
knowledge in the mind and its arrangement, that is, on past expe- 
rience, and present intelligence. Meaning is the product of the 
contact between a statement and a mind, or the sum of our reac- 
tions to words. If the word ‘ pious ’ is to me a term of abuse, and 
to Mrs. Aim6e Semple Macpherson a term of praise (or vice 
versa ). it does not mean the same thing to each of us. Verbal 
differences give rise to differences of meaning, and the test of ability 
to read a language is ability to perceive fine shades of meaning. 
It is probable that, just as the same words mean different things to 
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different people, so different words may mean tlie same tiling. We 
each tend to speak a language of our own, and we cannot separate 
words from meaning ; all we can do is to guess approximately what 
effect we can depend on from words. Wlien one person describes 
sometliing to another, while the description may be accurate and 
useful, it usually fails to prevent the second person being rather 
surprised when he encounters what has been described to him, be- 
cause the mental picture which he has made from the description 
by no means tallies exactly witli that which was in tlie mind of tlie 
describer. The first person’s impression requires adjustment to fit 
into tlie second’s scheme of relations. 

We may acquire information in two ways, directly and indirect- 
ly ; directly from life and indirectly from literature, which are con- 
tinually associated by contrast. Literature is often spoken of as 
imitating life, and when it is tliouglit of as a contrast to life, as an 
ideal world, or what not, it is yet connected widi life, in which it 
lias its roots and foundation. It is difficult for words to avoid tell- 
ing us something, and life is what they tell us about. Writings are 
not like music which makes an attack on the sense of hearing witlv 
out referring to any object. A piece of writing presents to its 
reader life at second hand, and the experience it presents does not 
tliereby become tlie reader’s. If it did tltere would be little differ- 
ence between writing a poem and reading it. The reader receives 
an imitation of tlie original experience which enables him to under- 
stand, more or less, wliat tlie original experience was like. Books 
have a certain resemblance to the practice of inoculation, which, as 
it were, produces an imitation of a disease on whicli tlie body may 
practise, and so may be able to recognize and deal with the real 
disease when it occurs. We have different attitudes towards life 
and literature because they are different ; similarity of attitude 
comes from tlie tendency to deal with tliem in tlie same way. 
There is no experience which cannot be received in imitation, while 
there are many out of individual reach. Thus literature has a re- 
lation to life rather like that between inductive and formal logic : 
in die one, the mind receives an experience, but subject to external 
limitation ; in die other, it receives an imitation only, but almost 
without such limitation. 

To set out with full accuracy Uie distinctions between life and 
literature would be no easy task, but we can make use of a touch- 
stone to tell diem apart. We can put our finger on one distingui- 
shing difference. Tlie process of acquiring direct experience has 
directly effectual consequence ; diat of acquiring experience through 
imitation lias not. In so far as die reading of books is direct 
experience, it has direct consequences in life ; but otherwise it only 
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affects life indirectly, through the knowledge which is acquired 
from it. Many experiences actually disagreeable are enjoyable in 
imitation. Tliis is because imitation is divorced from the disagree- 
able concomitants of the actual, and by its aid the pursuit of 
knowledge may go on without running counter to other innate 
human tendencies. It is not pleasant to lose all one’s money, to be. 
come a cuckold, or to break a leg, but it is pleasant to understand 
what it would be like to have suffered one or all of these ills, with- 
out having to endure the actual discomfort. Like Tom Sawyer, we 
all wish we ‘could only die temporarily.’ Books are the nearest 
approach we can get to eating our cake and having it ; and we do 
not get near that enviable position witli tlie actual cake, 

Tliis does not only apply to imaginative writing, to die 'litera- 
ture of power’ as against tlie ‘literature of knowledge,’ in die 
distinction, ( originally De Quincey’s, which Professor Elton has 
adopted) but also to scientific writing. We certainly cannot, accord- 
ing to our definition, exclude from literature a large number of 
scientific works, die perusal of which unquestionably produces im- 
mediate pleasure in many people : but most of what we call scienti- 
fic writing is higlily specialized, and therefore, has much significance 
only for comparatively few people, whose minds are prepared to deal 
with it. But tliis does not mean that die pleasure they derive is of 
a different kind from tliat of other literature. 

The writer who attempts to deprive words of 'additional mean- 
ing’ (to coin a useful term), and to make each word signify one 
thing, and only one, according to die doctrine of the Royal Society 
(v. Sprat: History of the Royal Society, 1667), is doomed to fail; 
for die human mind is such tliat, no matter how the writer tries to 
clear his style of associadon and suggestion, and limit it to naked 
fact, the reader will find that other associations will immediately 
clodie die nakedness and draw increased attention to themselves 
by their very novelty. Precision of expression, coherent marshal- 
ling of facts, the significant presentation of new discovery, and the 
logical conduct of deduction and argument, in short, all the ideals 
of scientific style, are qualities which may produce pleasure, wliedier 
tliey occur in a treatise, a poem or a novel. I do not doubt tliat 
parts of, say, die works of Professor Einstein, may produce die 
same spinal sliiver in some, as certain poetry does in odiers.- (v. 
A.E. Housman — The Name and Nature qf f’<w/ry,1933.) Emotional 
appeal is not the root of die matter, for the fact of pleasure makes 
emotional appeal inevitable, however tlie emotion may be aroused. 
We may distinguish various ways of causing literary pleasure, but 
we cannot divide the pleasure that is caused. 

Herein is suggested an explanation of the pleasure we derive 
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from tragedy, which is not too remote from Aristotle, viz., that we 
are enabled to undergo emotion and acquire knowledge through 
imitation, in a way impossible in life, because of consequences. 
Something similar is true of comedy, where not only does the lack 
of consequence enable us to laugh at what we might not be able to 
laugh at in life, but adds to our knowledge by enabling us to see 
cOEgraities and incongruities which we might otherwise miss. Both 
tragedy and comedy produce pleasure by improving knowledge. 

In modern existence the phenomenon of sport’ is largely and 
increasingly noticeable, and golf, bridge, and detective stories go 
far to help the tired businessman through his leisure. Their 
suitability to this not wholly ignoble purpose is due to their lack of 
consequence. Sports and games provide experience so narrowed, 
arbitrarily, as to be practically incapable of serious effect, while' 
they give opportunity for the use of bodily and mental dexterity 
and violence which could not otherwise be indulged without far- 
reaching consequences. The difference between sport and litera- 
ture as means of recreation consists in the actuality of sport, 
which is first-hand experience with its normal disadvantages of 
limitation artificially increased, with a view to making it purely 
pleasurable, by rendering it as devoid of consequence as literature, 
which cannot have even the actuality of sport, but has a range in- 
comparably greater. Literature is not play, for play implies action, 
which, even where it is imitative, is very close to the actual, as close* 
as can be without fear of consequences, while such action as reading 
demands is without variety and has no relative connection with the 
kind of experience of which the imitation is received. This is not 
to say tliat reading is without consequence : but its consequences 
are of a different kind, which is internal, or, if external, following 
on internal; while those of actuality, even sport, which cannot 
wholly be deprived of them, are external, or, if internal, following 
on external. Even that internal experience, which occurs when a 
man thinks for himself, follows on external experience, or, if on 
internal, follows Indirectly, after a process of tramference or 
absorption. That is, in direct internal experience there is action in 
a way vranting in the indirect. In short, the difference between the 
first-hand experience of life, and the imitation of experience which 
we get from reading, is, that the first implies initial action, whicli 
has direct consequences : the second, initial reception, which has not. 

J. 0. B. 
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It is rather premature to attempt an exhaustive grammar of 
the gathas of Kundakunda from his various works, because the 
various editions of Kundakunda’s works, that we have to-day, simply 
represent readable individual MSS., and can hardly be called 
critical, as we understand that term to-day.’ Even the present text’ 
of Pravacanasara is not strictly critical ; it represents, to a great 
extent, the Prakrit text as preserved by Jayasena in his Sanskrit 
commentary ; but it has, however, an advantage that it is accom- 
panied by a table of various readings drawn from two independent 
MSS., one accompanied by the commentary of Amrtacandra and 
the other by that of Prabhacandra. So, under the present condi- 
tion of the text of Pravacanasara, I think it better to give some 
of the typical and salient features of the dialect used herein than 
an exhaustive grammatical survey of all the works of Kundakunda 
or even of Pravacanasara. It may be that some of my statements 
will have to be modified, when a critical text of Pravacanasara is 
prepared after a faitliful. unbiased and scrutinizing study of MSS. 
hailing from different parts of India. 

The Skt. vowels, excepting r r Ir ai and au, are generally 
in tact : a long vowel before a conjunct is shortened, the quantity 
remaining the same. There are, however, a few notable changes, 
which I give here. Of a: mamoiti^mamatoa (II. 108), «is^a = 
ni^adyS (1. 44) ; of 3 ; niitta - maira (11. 46, 76 ; III. 17, 38), Bhasa 


1, Tradition saya that Kundakunda wrote not less than 34 pahuijas ; but at 
present only the following works are available ; FancaslMya, Pravacatta^ra and 
SamayasSra ; l'^»tas2ra ; Dofiaua-prZbhrta, CSriira-pr^hria, Snira-prTIbhrUi, Boika- 
prSbhrta, BhUva-prTibhrta, Moksa-pra^iirta, LMga^^hria and ^Ua-prSthrla; 
RayattaMrai&aiDvSMaiwpreksa; all these works are in Prakrit verses. TTie 
first three are published in Eayachandra Jaina ^astra-Mala, Bombay, samvat 
1972, 1969 and 1975 respectively, with the Skt. commentaries of Amrtacandra 
and Jayasena; NiyamasSra is pubb'shed with the Skt. commentary of Padma- 
prabhadeva, Bombay, samvat 1^2 ; and the remaining are published in the 17th 
vol. of Miijikachandra jaina Granthamala, Bombay, samvat 1976, the first six 
with the Skt. commentary of &utasagara. 

2. The t«t whose grammatical analysis is given below is proposed to be 
pubfished in Rayachwidra Jaina Sastra Mila, Bombay. 
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has the form mattd^ ; of 1 : vihuna = vifuna {III. 13 ; see also the 
V. 1. 1. 7, 17 ; II. 8) ; of «: purisa-puru^a (III. 57), Pali also has 
purisi^ but Bhasa has purusa^ ; of r : gharatiha ~ grhasiha (III. 54), 
paga4am=t^akftcm (HI. 61), vasaho-vrsabkah (I. 26), vasabha in 
Pali,* vitthada = visirta (I. 59) ; “ tddkih (I. 3), isiito - r^ayah 

(1. 33), viddhi^^vrddki (1. 73) Pali has vuddki^ in the sense of growth, 
paUl^prakrtih (III. pu4fiodt=prfhivt (II. 40), cp. Pali puthuvi,'’ 
pudkaita- prthakiva (II. 14), vttddho-vrddhah (HI. 30); of 
katanam-korihiSm (II. 68); of e: tfosfl = dvesa (II. 68), cp. Pali 
dosa? even in Skt ASvaghosa once has tlie form prado^am, which 
is metrically required, but the meaning is that of pradve^am of 
ai ; isariyam ~ aikvaryam, issariya is a v. !., the Pali form avmlable is 
jssarfya,'® neva = naive (I. 32), veuwio = vaikurvikah (II. 79) ; of < 2 u : 
oralio’=auddrikak (II. 79), dkovva^dhrauvya (II. 8; note v. 1. 
dhaiiwa in P.). In this context may be noted the forms of contrac- 
tion: uggaha- avagraha (I. 21), ohi^avadhi (III. 34), cp. Pali 
odM also note avagaha (II. 85). 

A few facts of vowel sandhi besides normal savariia-dlrgha 
and guito sandhi, may be collected here : jV«flt>ay%da =ytM<ii;arii + 
hidra (III. 24), manustjpda (1. 1), and samanhnda (III. ’”6) ; teniha’^ 
tem+ika (III. 22); dhammuvadeso-dkarma+upadokah (I. 44): 
bljaniva‘‘Vi}5Hi+ iva (III. 55); fSeva = taeitayS) + eva (IIL 54). 
These illustrations would go to indicate that, especially in a sandhi 
of two dissimilar vowels, there is a tendency to do away with the 
first vowel (cp. Hema. VIII, 1, 10 and also Dr. Jacobi’s remarks in 
Samarliccakaha, Introduction, pp. xxviii-ix). 'There are some cases 
of what Pischel calls sandhi-consonant af.inamai.iiia (II. 81), raga- 
nUdihim = rUgddtbkih (II. 85). 

The tendency of the Prakrit dialect, preserved in Pravacanasara, 
is more towards the preservation of intervocalic ( or as Hemacandra 
calls them non-initial and non-conjunct) consonants, sometimes in 
their original and sometimes in their softened form, than towards 
total elision leaving behind only the constituent vowel. 

1. Printz, Bhase’s PrSinl, p. 5. 

2. Geiger, Pali liltralur uHit Sprachr, p. 52. 

3. Printz, BP. p. 5. 

4. Geiger, Fall L. Spr. p. 45. 

5. Ibidem p. 45. 

6. Nos. with asterisks indicate the additional gathas in the Skt. com- 
mentary of Jayasena. 

7. Geiger. Pali L. Spr., p. 45. 

8. Ibidem p. 50. 

9. Keitb, ^iskrit Drama, p. 8G. 

10. Geiger, Pali L. Spr, p. 46. 

11. Ibidem, p. 50. 

12. Pischel, Cramniaiili aer P/aln'il-^radiin, p. 239. 
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Intervocalic k is generally softened into g\ adhiga^adhika 
kiidiga = k$dyika (1.50), gU]fa^agani = gui0tmakani{ll.i)^ 
paitega’=prafyeka (I. 3), loga=loka (1. 16). logigaHauUha (III. 53)’ 
samaga)7F=samakam (I. 3), at times it is elided making place for 
ya-kruii if possible by the nature of its position or leaving behind 
simply the constituent vowel : ajjK&vaya = adhyapaka (1. 4), ahiyam'=‘ 
adfnkam (III. 70), kh'3iyam’<=lifiyikam (I. 47), tUthayara = firthakara 
(I. 2), loydoya^lohedoha (I. 23), &ayda~^zakala (I. 5i),dSvaya = 
'sravaka (III. 50); and scarcely it is retained : adhika (1.19). 
Its presence in words like amjdi-karajiani (III. 62), bcmdha-karanatn 
(I. 76 ) is due to its positional advantage that it is initial of 
the second member of the compound. The svarthe k is not found 
in plenty as in Apabhraip4a, and its treatment is likewise: 
c^pagani—aima{-kam) (I. 79), mamsugam = smasru{-kam) (III. 5), 
sagorpari^ma ~ svai-kaypariiiSma (II. 75). 

Intervocalic g is retained : agama (III. 35 etc.), bliogchini=bhogaik 
(I. 73), roga (III. 52), vigada-rugo-=vigata-rdgak (I. 14). 

The general tendency appears to be towards retaining inter- 
vocalic c : ayeddtaya = ayaMcSra (III. 17), alociifd = dlocya (111.12), 
Ttunfavacikaya—manorSShlUiya (II. 54 *3), locdvassaya = locdvd,yaka 
(III. 8), vimocicUr^vimocitah (III. 2) ; sometimes it is dropped : 
Bloyatia = Mocana (III. 12), pavayatia= pravacam, cp. Pali pavacana.'^ 
while in AMg. both pavayai}a and pamyana. 

Intervocalic j is very often preserved : kanamrajehim = karma- 
rajobhih (III. 96), t4jo = t^as (L 19), p\^'dsu (I. 69, also cp. I. "'I), 
bljdi.dva-bydfdva (III. 55), saki^ehhp^sahajaih (1.63); at 
it is dropped : kammarayam - keennccrajas ( IL 95 ), bhayatia - 
bhojana (III. 8), maiiuya^mani(ja (I. 6), the form manuva^manuja 
(1. 85 ; 111. 55) appears to be contaminated with the form rmnava, 
or it may be even a case of va-'sruH as in Pali suva‘=‘'$uka? In the 
form ^ aj«;<2yaio (III. 69) y appears to be substituted for j ; there is, 
however, a variant. 

Intervocalic f is changed to d: uppadida = ut^iia >{l\l. 5), 
(III. "T9, also III. 38). 

Normally and pretty often intervocalic t is changed to d : 
idi=iti ghadi= ghdli iX- 19), caduvvaip}assa = ddturvarnasya 

(ill. 48), iadlnatri’=yafindm (II. 97), jadhajdda-ruvajddarn-yatHdi^ 
ia-fiip(vaiam (III. 5), devada = devoid (I. 68), padi=pati (I. 16), 
mohddieMrn-mohddSicdt (IL 56), even du = tu (II. 36); at tim p s it 
is dropped : aisaya - atibaya (L 13), eyam = etai (III. 75), gkai = gHdti 
(I. 1), parhiat^parmti lll. 49), suya~'sruta (1.33). With regard 


1 . Geiger, Pali L. Spr., p. 53. 

2. Ibid. p. 55. 
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to the retention, change or elision of i, MSS. are not in agreement, 
as it can be very easily seen from the list of v. i. given at the end. 
This uncertain value of i upsets the p. p. forms to a great extent 
which are seen sometimes with d and sometimes with y. From the 
various readings the general impression would be that Jayasena’s 
text is perhaps under Maharastri influence, as at times it drops t, 
when other MSS. soften it. The present 3rd p. sg. termination, 
ii, is almost always changed to di, but more on this point later. 
Generally t, in the proximity of cerebral t or r, perhaps through 
the stage of t, is changed to d as it were to compensate for 
the loss of that cerebral element in the course of transformation : 
padivawio-pratipanmh (II, 98), padivaiil-pratipattih (III. 46), 
oUOiada = vhtrta (I. 60, 61), satitviido~samv(tah (III. 40). The 
root ii?ih is represented by dith (TI. 86); MSS. AP.‘ however, 
would read iitihatpfi for citlhamli 

Intervocallc d is almost always preserved: appadeso=apy- 
ad(^ah (II. 46), 'ddicco’^adityah (I. 68), upplUlo^ufpddah (1. 18), 
Hvadesa^upadesa (I. 71), jadi’=yadi (ill. 23), Jitiovadi(ika»i’^/mo- 
padi^am (1.34), visarada'^viSSf’aduh (III. 63), sadd (1.12); it is 
very scarcely that it is elided ; maeso = upadekah (II. 84). The 
change of d to {i pddubbhapadi (II. 11) is due to cerebral proximi- 
ty as remarked above in the case of t ; the other MSS., however, do 
not preserve this reading. In this context may be noted orSUo^* 
audarikah (II. 79). 

There is only cerebral nasal in the dialect of Pravacanasara ; thus 
ninitial, medial or conjunct is changed to without exception : 
iinakktmde^jitidkhyntan [III- iiivvdna— nirt^na (I. 6), fiovaiji/b- 
jutestt * MflivffJijxwyfi.yM (I. 28), maiiuvo’* ntamijaJt (II. 21). 

Intervocalic p is changed to v : a>mama = anupama (L 13), 
niravchkho - nirapeksah (111. 26) ; scarcely it is retained even ; 
ghoramaparap (I. 77). 

Intervocalic kh is changed to h : suha=‘suklta (1. 13, 14), stikida 
^ sukhi(3k (I. 73) ; it is initial by its position in kaya-khedmt (III. 
50). Intervocalic th is at times softened into dk and at times 
changed to/c. kadham = kalka>n (II. li), Jadliu-yaii;3 (11. 82; III. 
30), pudhatttun^prlliaktvaui (II. (I. 30), maijoraUa 

“ manorattuih (I. *9). th is changed to dh in piidkavl (11. 40), which 
is due to cerebral proximity. The normal tendency is towards 
preserving intervocalic dh: a>iegav'.dhaiH = anckavidhani (II. 32), 
adhi;4a'° adluka\l^. ’'4), cakkadhara^ cakradhara (1. 73), padfuhia^ 
pradhana (III. 49, 61), niadlMKicmaip = madliunrSiiisam (III. 29), 

1. A s= a MS. with the S1;L ccmmcRtary of Amriacandra and P=aMS. 
with Prabhacandro’s commentary; both of them from Uie Ailaka Panniliil 
Sarasvati Bbavana, Donitoy. 
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vuifia>}a-vidham (I- 82); at times it is changed to h-. ahiyam^ 
adhikam (III. 70, MSS. AP differ), pahoM •^pradhana (I. 6, 18*1 ; 
here also MSS. vary), vivihani=vividh3ni (I. 74), ^ku’=sadhuk 
(III. 52, MSS. vary). From the various readings, it would be clear 
that Jayasena’s text, at times, has an inclination towards h. Inter- 
vocalic bh is generally changed to h : lahadi-labkale (II. 29), vasaho 
•=> vr^abhah {1. 26, III. 1); vilava-vihhava (1.6), sakZva “ svdbhava 
(II. 24, 91), suhetia = bubhem (I. 9, III. 46); at times it is retained : 
anubh'Sgo “= ambh&gak (II. 95*4), abhibhwya (I. 29), nabho = nabhas 
(II. 44), sabhSvo’^ svabfiava (II. 92). 

Generally initial ( of a word even in a compound ) y is changed 
toj: Jada*ya«f3 (1. 10),jadi=yadi (I. 9), jtido=yuiah (II. 95); abhi- 
jutta—abhiyukia {111. i6)', uvajuUa = upayukla (III.* 17); at times 
non-initial y is retained ; adb^iyattam—atindriyatvam (1. 20), samaiiSyo 
^samavdyah (1.17); %at^payoga 3 udo=‘Samprayogayutah (1.11); at 
times it is dropped: uvajogamao—upayogamayah (II. 35), suddhovaoga 
»suddhopayoga (L 13). 

Generally r is retained: agSrl (III. 50), a\iat^avaravirio = anani- 
avaraviryah {1. 19), devdsttra {1. Q), par«.iamo=parizi3malt [11. 8S); 
it is very scarcely tliat r, initial as well as non-initial, is changed to 
1: lukkha =r'uksa (II. 73-4) cp. Pali lukha,^ AMg. lukklia also luha, 
ordlio “ audSrikaff ( II. 79 ) Cp. Pali «/5ro =■ uddra,^ our form is 
perhaps a further metathesis. Because r has a strong cerebral 
element in its pronunciation and because t, on account of cerebral 
proximity, is changed to d, we find that padi is indiscriminately 
equated with as well as prati\ and hence padipw^asdma)iii }0 = 
par^uriuz-srdmoiiyah (III- 14). 

Intervocalic v is preserved: viviho = vividhah (1.84), sahSva- 
svabJiSva (II. 24), ^aya^sravaka (III. 50). Note;(y«dK=/ii;a/« (III. 
17, MSS- AP read jlvadu). 

Of the sibilants only the dental, s, is allowed : kusalo~kusalak 
(I. 92), dama^a’^ darsam (I.*7), padesa-prad&ia (II. 46), #csis«= 
p^i^M (III.* 18), vi%aya = vi^aya (II. 66), scycjja— rayawa (HI. 16). 

It is necessary to note, at this stage, the position of ya-krut^ 
in this dialect of Pravacanasara. Yairuti is recognised under 
certain circumstances. If a consonant Is dropped leaving beliind 
a vowel, ya-kruH occupies that vowel provided that vowel is a 
or 5: dloya^-dlocam (III. 11), odaiyd^ audayikdh (I. 45), kammaya- 


1. Geiga', Pali L. Spr., p, 59. 

2. Ibid. p. 59. 

3. _ Pischel, Gr. Pr.Spr., p, 157;M. Ghosh, Prakrta Verses in the BKaraia- 
NSyaS&tro, p. 8, in IHQ. voL VIII. 4 ; Dr. Vaidya, A Manud cf AMg. Grarntnar, 
Poona, 1933, pp. 19-20. 
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ya>!i - ka-marajas (II. S5), Icydloya = lokdloka (I. 23) ; ^vaya = irlwaka 
(III. 50) ; this ya-y-uti does not develop in case the remaining vowel 
to be occupied is not c or 3 : dtsaya = atikaya (1. 13), maeso - upadtr^ah 
(II. 84), dawddiesu = dravyddikesu (I. 83) ; but y, to be distinguished 
from j', can be coupled, under such circumstances, with any vowel, if 
die consonant to be dropped in the Skt. word is y itself ; inidiyehi— 
ii:driymh^.^Z),palaylda-prdayita^. 39), vhaye—vkayan (11.83): 
visayesii^vkaye^i (III. 73). In this context I may be allowed to 
have a digression: Ya-iruH appears to be originally a peculiarity of 
Jaina Prakrit dialects ( see Canda : Prakrta laksapa, HI, 39 ; Hema : 
VII], i, 180 ). Hemacandra, whose rule is clearer than that 
of CaiKla, makes its scope very limited. For the develop- 
ment of ya-yuti, he says, (1) the constituent vowel should be a or o 
and (2) the preceding vowel also should be a or 3,i. e., in other 
v/ords, ytt’iruti can develop between a-vanias (avarua meaning a and 
2 ) ; lie admits, however, by the illustration piyOi^pibaii, that the 
second condition is at times violated. A scrutiny of pre-Heitiacandra 
literature, whether in Ardha-Magadbi, Jaina ^auraseni or Jaina 
MahSrastri, will show tliat his second condition is more violated than 
observed ; and to fulfil the phonetic needs the liret condition is quite 
sufficient. The position olya-inai in Pravacanasora as enunciated 
above, though not in complete agreement witli Hemacandra’s rule, 
almost wholly agrees with die usa.'je of the Ardha-Mfvgadiii canon ; 
it is only some modern ediloi-s that try to foUov/ Hemacandra liter- 
ally. Even in Pali, y at times develops in the place of a consonant 
dropped : kJiddiia, etc. 

Just to liave a glimpse of tiie treatment of conjunct consonants, 
initial as well medial, some typical cases from Pravacanasara 
are put together here : itthlr^sirl ( I. 44 ), giiana^gl'dina ( III. 30 ) 
gUdna in Pali, mgiF-tyaga (111.20), chudHa"^ ky.idkd (111.52) 
khudKd in Pali," \iSnanv^S.nam ( 1. 19 ), iiiddhd'^smgdHd ( II. 71 ) 
Bhasa has sh.iiddha? tf^ara—sthZoara ( II. 90 ), pl&so (v. 1. paraso ) 
•=-^ar'sah { I. 56 ) Bhasa has parisa* ma}^ga=‘krrtakru {-ka). Then 
some cases of assimilated, non-initial conjuncts may be noted : 
aj}hattfur=adkyaima (?) ( III. 73 ), aUha and attki^ariha ( I, 10, 18, 
26, etc. ), ap^&“'3imd ( I. 7, II. 33 ), dda^dtim ( I. 8, II. 33 ), ussasa 
= ucehvdsa ( III. 38 ). This form — tissasa ” is in tlie mouth of 
Viduaaka in the fragments of Aivaghosa’s dramas and Dr. LUders 
calls it a form of Old ^auraseni. chadd^c^chardUd ( III. 19 ), the 


1. Geiger. Pali L. Spt., p. 55. 

2. Ibidem p. 67. 

3. iTinti BP. p. 12. 

4. Ibidem p. 12. 

5. Luders, Biwtistucks Duddlikliscfisr Dtomn, p. 45. 
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form vkcha44am ’ occurs in the fragments of A§vagho§a’s dramas, 
and it is regarded as a 6auraseni feature ; tacaa^iaitvam {II. 16) ; 
taccavMt^taHvajmh ( 11. 105 ). damsan<F=dar&ana ( 11. 100 ), dhovva 
( V. I. dkauvva )'=-dhrmvya (11. 8 ), pctkkHinar^aks'na ( I. 19 ), 
pc^jaya and paifd,ya-paryaya ( I. 10. II. 1 ), ^ggda or pugsala= 
pudgda ( I. 34, U. 40 ; 11. 76 ). puwa^pUrva ( II. 47 ) Pali puhba. 

has puruva, ® and Hema. requires purcwa in 6auraseni, 
mahappant^mah'Stmyam (I. 57), vacchalada=vatsalam ( III. 46 ), 
Vaddhatihtfi^VardkamZna (I. 1 ), savvatthu'^sarvdnah ( I. 16 ), 
sar^h^a=-sat!isth3m ( II. 60 ). The simplification of a conjunct is. 
at achieved by anaptyxis : arahamia-arhan ( I. 3 ), ariho ■= 
arhan (I.*3 ), ktriy^kriya ( I. 27, II. 24 ), chadumatlkcr’chad- 
masiha (III. ZQ), dttviya’‘dravya {II.Q2), party anaa’^porymta 
( II. 40 ), rayana-^vaina ( I. 39 ) another reading is radana. Bbasa 
has both these forms ; * vlriyc^vlrya (I. 1 ), suhuma^sHkfma 
( II. 45, 75 ; III.''‘2,''12 ; once suhama III.*11 ). 

To have some idea of the morphological scheme of the dialect 
of Pravacanasara, some typical forms are noted here ; Masculine 
nouns. Singular: Nom. dhammo (17); Acc. uvadesam (1.88); 
Inst, kalena ( IIL 75 ), gurma ( HI. 7 ) ; Dat. mggamatihde (?) 
( III. 17*1 ) ; Abl. cariitado ( I. 6, see II. 37 ); Gen. bhavassa, 
( It 92 ) ; toe. loge ( I. 68 ) ; daxujmmi ( I. 69 ), cariyamhi (L 79). 
In Pali we have dhamme, dhammassim and dhammamhi,^ and the 
Gimar edict of Aioka has toe. sg. in •anthi!' Plural : Nom. samaya 
( III. 1 ), isho ( t 33 ) ; Acc. tiiihayare ( 1. 1 ). mohddi ( I. 79 ) 
Inst, vikavehim ( 1. 6 ), oggahddihim { I. 59 ), and sometimes with 
out anusuara ; Gen. iurdnam ( I. 71 ), sahUnam ( I. 4 ) ; Loc 
suhesu (1.62). Neuter nouns, Singular: davvam (L 8); Acc 
jagatn { L 29 ) ; Loc. jagadi ( I. 26 ) ; Plural : rUvani ( I. 28 ), Imgan 
( I. 85 ). Some typi^ forms of feminine nouns may be noted 
Nom. 3 g. devadd ( I. 68 ), smtpatH ( I. 5 ) ; Acc. sg. ( 1. 74 ) 

Inst axMkampayd (III. 57), chudhSe (III. 52), niyad^ (1. AZ) 
6h2s3e ( L 30 ), sa^ayZ ( I- 87 ) ; Inst. pi. iaifkakbp ( t 75 ) ; Abl. sg 
uvadhido (I1I.-19); Gen. sg. itthisia (III. 13); Gen. pi. itthlvam 
(1. 44); Loc.S8g. uvadhimhi (III. 15), dtthamhi (III. 19), vika- 
dhammi ( III. 15 ). Some typical forms of consonantal stems may be 
noted : Nom. sg. 3«f5 ( I. 66 ), «2t» ( t 28 ), bhagavam ( I. 32 ) ; 
Acc sg. appdtyam ( L 33 ), kevdim ( I. 33 ), ddam ( I. 33 ) ; Inst. sg. 
jammatZ ( ni.*7 ) ; Gen. sg., c4>pa^i I. 81 ), dehjssd ( I. 66 ). Of the 


1. Ibidem p. 47. 

2. Prints. BP, pp. 5 and 13. 

3. Ibid. p. 12. 

4. Geiger, Pali L. Spr, p. 79. 

5. Woolner.^sataTbxtiwiGtosary, partl,p.axl. 
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pronominal forms a few typical ones may be noted': Nom. sg. esa 
{ L 1 )Jo (I. 7), so ( I. 7 ) ; Acc. pL ede ( I. 91 ), ie, sawe ( I. 3 ) ; 
Abi. sg. JamhS ( I. 20 ) ; tafnka ( I. 84 ), faito ( I. 5 ), /atto ( IL 29 ), 
AbL pi. ieMmdo ( H. 90 ) ; Gen. pi. iesir^, savvesim ( I. 4,5 ), fem. 
iasim { III 24*10 ). 

Coming to the conjugational forms, we have : Present Ist p. sg. 
pa^itiami (1. 1), vaftidami (I. 3), waaipe (II. 100) ; 3rd p. sg. havadi 
(I. 65), hoii (1. 18), pajahadi (H. 20). passadi (I. 29), picckadi (L 32), 
pavadi (I. 88), pappodi (III. 75) cp. Pali jdyadi (n. 27), 

geuhadi (I. 31), atthi (I. 53) ; karedi (I.*2), kiradi (II. 92), ku^adl 
(l'sO, II. 57, m. 50) ; dHaredi (II. 58), bibhedi (ia*5) ; jMi (I. 15), 
jKadi (IL 59), vddi (L 25) ; 3rd p. pi. kfnyan^H (I. 19,*1), parUv'imii 
(I. 39), va^andi (III. 67), vattaifiie (I. 37), Hondi (I. 38). The 3rd p. 
sg. termination, as seen from the above illustrations, is necessarily 
di; it is only in three or four places Jayasena’s text read i, but, 
being backed by other MSS., I have corrected it to dl In gathS No. 
in. 20*5, Jayasena has t throughout ; I have not changed it, as I had 
not the advantage of collating other MSS. of Jayasena’s text; but it 
is seen from the variants, that P has di throughout Future 3rd p. 
3g. bhttvissadi (II. 20). Imperative : 2nd p. sg.y2?w (II. 79,87), fSiflhi 
(II. 82), «ya?ia (I. 64) ; 3rd p. sg. dbhigacchadu (I. 90). padivc^adu 
(ni. 1), maradu (III. 17). The potential or the optative 3rd p. sg. of 
the root as is preserved as se’^sySi (III. 49, 50), which is peculiar to 
our text; in AMg. it is stya, but a prototype of so can be suspected 
in forms like hope etc.^ in AcSrafiga of the ^vetambara canon; cp. 
Pali lcd)ke^ for optative 3rd p. sg. 

Some typical present participles are: atu^amapo’’' abkavan 
(n. 21), uoadisadS=upadi$afa (II. 5), jahem^jahai (II. 20), 
paripamado - paripamcmiana^a (I. 21), partpamaviddpa-paripa- 
matnclna {11.26), bkavoitt'^bkavan (II. li.20), vatiamie = vartaniSnSn 
(I. 3), Hijjatit^bhavam (II. 103). Generally, the past passive 
participle forms are the corruptions of the Skt. forms ; 
the uncertainty about the retention or otherwise of intervocalic 
d upsete these forms to a great extent; some typical forms 
are noted here: <^arkcaiia^c^wiiyakia (II. 3), udippa ~ udlrpa 
{1.76), soda zadgaya-gaia{X.66,Zl),3uita’=yukta (I. 70). pivvada 
= nirvata (I. 82), dhoda=dhauta (1. 1), bhapida and bhapiya '(II. 32, 
I, 34), samAToddha - sam&rdbdha (II. 32), samhappa=sarnchanna 
(I. 77), sSiHha-Uisia (II. 96). Some of the typical gerund forms 
are: Ai«2 = ir<»2 (L 4.82), paducca-pramya (I. 50, II. 40); hhUta = 
hsiptva (in. *5), caitd = tyaktva (1. 78, II. 98), dat(d = daioa (III. *20), 

1. Schutning, AcataAga iCira, p. 12 etc. 

2. Gdger, Pali L. Spr. p. 110. 
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diHk'3’=drs!va (HI. 52, 61, 68, I. ’"8) compare puitia^ in AcSranga 
for pystva; apiccha = aprcchya (III. 2), asejjc = csadya (I. 5, II. 92, 
also read asijjo HI. 2); abhibhiiya (I. 30, II. 25), uvalabhha - upalahhya 
(I. 88), pa\iamiya=pravamya (111. 2), papp'&=‘ prapya (1. 65 etc. 
II. 77-8) ; j5iKlia=jn^a (II. 102), 7^mamit^ = namask'/tya (III. 7), 
nin»i}bhit(a = nirudhya (II 104) ; suifiduxia = srutvd. (I. 62), bhaviya = 
bliHiva (I. 12. II. 20), kkmya^ksapayitvn (II. 103). Some typical 
forms of the Infinitive of purpose are: dedum-dalum (II. 48), 
^adurri^jndtum (I. 40, 48) bhottum- bhoktum (III. *20). From the 
foUot^ forms, when studied in their context, it appears that the 
past passive participles are made to serve the purpose of the past 
active participles : udditthS^uddistavantak (III. 24), kammammitfa 
= kartnawoktavanfab (1. 42 ), samakkhad'S = satnZkhyatavanlah ( II. 
6). The typical forms of the potential passive participle or necessita- 
tive are: dbbhitUheya^ abhyuitk^a (HI. 63), kayawa = kartavya 
(L 67, III. 12), n^ya^jtieya (I. 20), paiavadaifiya=pra^patantya 
(HI. 63), ntTn^edcwvo^^jiiStavyak (I. 8, II. 2, 39), samadkidawa- 
samadhyetavya (I. 86), soipfiliavatdawa^sai^bsapayHavya (I. 84). 
Particles: a (I. 85), jia (I. 3) ijaha (I. Z0),Jadh5 (II. 82, 111.30), jfldAa 
(II. 45) ; faha (I. 4), taha (!I. 65), iadha (II. 6, III. 21) ; pm<t (I. 1), 
puxu) (1. 17); kMu (I. 6), khu (II. 10); iti (II. 5, 6), idi (II. 99, III. 4, 
36), ii (after an atiusvard) (I. 36). tti (I. 8) ; with regard to the use of 
Hi, following illustrations may be noted in which Hi appears to do 
away with the preceding termination : iaimuzya Hi (I. 8), parokkha 
Hi (I. 58), dawa Hi (I. 87), saniga Hi (III. 24); du (I. 18, II. 30), vi 
(1. 18), pi { after an amsv3ra ) (III. 3); hi (II. 24) ; va (I. 27), va 
(I. 20): kafiam (I. 24), kadkam (I. 57. II. 21. III. 21), kiha (II. 59, 
m. 58). kidha (I. 49, III. 21); va (III. 18), vva (I. 44), tavadi (I. 70), 
ccD-a (III. Hy.jadi (III, 68); kila (III. 29. *19). 

Some of the numerals are : ega ( I. 48 ), ii/ika ( II. 10, 49 ) ; duga 
( II. 49 ), cada ( II. 55 ). A few typical words, which have not 
been illustrated heretofore, can be noted here : /3?ia«2 =jhaptik 
( L 134 ), jidmdo^jitendriyah ( III. 4 ), Jugavam=yugc^t (I, 47), 
jbijham—jainam ( I. 51, 88, III. 6, once the reading is je^am ), 
dugumeha—jugup^ ( III. 24*9 ) cp. Pali. jigutxM. 

With this grammatical survey it is possible to define the 
position of the dialect of Pravacanasara in the scheme of Prakrit 
dialects. Tlife dialect, in fact, has many features common to 
Prakrits, as a whole, such as the loss of vowels r and /?• and of the 
dipthongs ai and au ; general tendency towards changing the in- 
tervocalic consonants ; reduction of the three sibilants to one ; 
the reduction of the nasals ; and the tendency to assiinilate the 

1 . A&oAgtsmro, ed. Schubiing, p. 34. 
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conjunct when it is not simplified by anaptyxis. Words like n&tta, 
vihTe^a, mMha etc. may be found in almost all dialects. With 
respect to vowel changes and the consequent forms of words like 
iddhi, idi, ofUliya, ohi, dosa, pagoda, vasaho ( %Jto in AMg. ), 

veuwio, samudo etc., they are a common property with AMg. of 
the ^vetambara canon ; some of them are found in Jaina Maharaslri 
of the Svetambara post-canonical literature, only because JM. 
inherits many features of AMg. Forms like pagoda, pudhaita etc. 
smeck of ^aurasenl. 

The treatment accorded to intervocalic consonants, especially 
stops, is of a very imcertain character ; the general tendency is 
towards softening or retention, a phenomenon quite usual in the 
early texts of the AMg. canon and in ^uraseni ; in Bhasa’s 
^auraseni retention or softening of intervocalic consonants is still 
facultative, while in that of KSlidfisa the tendency is towards 
omission. It must be remembei-ed that the Svetambara canon has 
been, in later days, subjected to a strong Maliarasyl influence, 
because, since the days of Vallabhi redaction. 980 years after 
Mahavira, the canon came to be shaped, nourished, nurtured, 
copied and studied, in western India, especially in Gujarat and Kathi- 
awar. Still words like avega, udahi, logdloge, vibhaga etc. can be 
seen on any page of tlie canonical texts, and they indicate the 
non-Maharastri element of AMg. The softening of A to g is merely 
an extension of the ^auraseni phenomenon, generalised by gram- 
marians, of softening t and ih to d and dk. The retention of g is 
quite normal in AMg. of tlie canon. The retention of c and; 
exhibit a strong contrast with normal Mahara?tri. The softening 
of t, which is almost universally taken recourse to in Pravacanasara 
is peculiarly Sauraseni and extended by grammarians to MSgadlu 
and other dialects ; as a result of this the Present 3rd p. sg. term- 
ination is necessarily di, which, according to critical editors, is i in 
AMg. texts, though some editors of the orthodox school would 
preserve ti. The treatment accorded to dental nasal in Pravacana- 
sara is worthy of note : it is universally cerebralised whether initial, 
medial or conjunct ; and this is in agreement with Sauraser.i. 
Turning to Prakrit grammarians on this point, Vararuci wants 
unexceptional cerebralisation, while Hemacandra says that dental 
may be retained if initial. Coming to the practice in AMg., the 
MSS. are never in agreement; but critical scholars, from Weber to 
Vaidya,’ have created a substantial convention of retaining a 
dental at the begirming of a word and of changing it to cerebral 
elsewhere. E?cception fa, however, made in the case of ipzttt (Leumaim 

1. Weber, tJber^n Fragment derB&jgnwIj, Berlin, 1866-67 ; Dr. Vaidya— 
bis editions of NiraySvaliyao, AmtagadadaiSo etc. and Va/Sfftsi^a etc., Poona. 
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retains forms like Muttam. jw etc. See Das Aupapatika sQtra, sections 
132-3, 137 etc. ).^ With regard to conjunct «k or Dr. Jacobi’s 
rule* ftft should be preferred, if fliere is p in the Skt. original, other- 
wise n/t ; but one must say that Dr. Jacobi has over-extended his 
convention, when he prints sawannu, which, as a matter of phonetic 
necessity, should be savvapnU ( Cp. Hemacandra, VIII, i. 56 ; ii. 83 }, 
Our MSS. of Pravacanasara are almost in agreement in preferring 
p everywhere, and that has been uniformly followed. The treat- 
ment of aspirated consonants like JA, dh, bh at times agrees with 
AMg. and at times with ^auraseni. The phenomenon of iia-sruti 
is practically ±e same as in AMg. canon, though in JM., as seen 
in modern editions, there is a tendency to observe strictly the rule 
as framed by Hemacandra. In AMg. there are many cases where 
r is changed to /; but in our text the tendency is towards retaining 
r, though we Iiave a few cases of r chaining to I ; this is more 
in agreement with ^auraseni. 

Coming to the treatment of conjunct consonants, typical words 
like ada (aiiZ in AMg. ), gUSpa, iiiddha. tHdvara, suhuma, etc., are 
quite usual in AMg. canon. In PravacanasSra we get puvva, which, 
according to Hemacandra, is optionally purava in Muraseni. 

In morphology the Nom. sg. termination of a- stems is o, which 
E^rees with ^aurasenl and partially vrith AMg. The Loc. sg. has 
or -ammi and -imhi or -atphi. e and -amm are normal in AMg. 
It is a point subjudka, whether -ammi is possible in ^aursaeni ; it is not 
forbidden by Hemacandra ; it is only later grammarians like Markap- 
4 eya that have not allowed it in ^uraseni. With no discredit to the 
worth of Prakrit grammarians, I might say that it is an innocent ana- 
chronism that Markaiideya should be a judge on the Prakrit of a writer 
like Raja$ekhara, though eminent Prakritists like Konow have adopted 
this view. If usage (evidenced by good MSS.) and phonetic possibility 
are taken into consideration, -ammi is not impossible in Sauraseni. 
Our text has -aniki in addition ; it is also spelt as -mhi : it is found 
in the Gimar edict of A^oka as already noted above. The Loc. sg. 
of jagat as jagadi only betrays strong Skt influence. The instru- 
mental sg. termination for fem. nouns ending in 3 is e, which is quite 
normal, but at times the Skt form is retained as in apukampaya. 
The Loc. 8g. forms are worthy of note, as some fem. nouns with 
o-stemsare treated as masculine nouns in a- stems; vihadhammitvoxa 
vikat}a,&tihammihom ces0 etc.; riie Gen. sg. of strl is iithissa\ 
these forms of feminine nouia are. so far as I know, the peculiarities 
of our text alone. Coming to the pronominal fornB, the Abl. pi. of 
iad IS tehimdo, w hich ^ Sauraseni with vengeance. 

1. Dr. Valdjra. A Manual ef AMg Grammar, pp. 21-22. 

2. Dr. IacoW:^j&«B5BS««a,PTS. London. 1382, p. XT, 
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The present 3rd p. sg. termination is decidedly Sauraseni. The 
future 3rd p. sg. form bhavissadi not ^auraseni according to Hema- 
candra’s standard. The forms of the gerund and infinitive of purpose 
agree either with AMg. or Sauraseni ; if not, they are the corruptions 
of Skt forms, directly or through false analogy, according to re- 
cognised rules of phonetic corruption. 

Besides this vacillation between AMg. and Sauraseni, there is 
another strong influence working on the Pkt. dialect of Pravacana- 
sSra : and that is of Sanskrit. We come across forms like JSifavmvi, 
tanm, iavvwartdo etc., which indicate that the autlior has in his 
mind the Skb idiom quite predominantly. This explains also the 
tendency to retain intervocalic c at times and even p in phrases like 
ghoramapSram. Even the ready-made Skt fonns arc subjected to 
phonetic corruption and imported, for instance jagadi divZ { diyS in 
AMg, ), pSda ( I. 42 ), satiMya, which are very scarce elsewhere. 
The past p. participles and the gerund forms show that they are 
corrupted from Skt Some roots necessarily retain their Atmanepada 
colour. The verbal forms like jan^yarfiii, pappodi and hibhedi 
substantiate the same conclusion. 

Thus this dialect of Pravacanasira, in short, inlierits many 
features of AMg. dialect of the ^vetSmbara canon ; it is nourished 
in the back-ground of ^auraseni ; and thereon a strong influence of 
Sanskrit is working. 

Then what significant name can be given to this dialect of 
Pravacanasira 7 Pischei' with the analysis of a few gathas from 
Pravacanasara and KattigeySpuppekkhi as quoted by Bhandarkar,' 
came to the conclusion, with a remarkable gra^ and suggestiveness, 
that this dialect should be called Jaina ^auraseni. This christening 
was quite in agreement with the precedent that the dialect of tlie 
post-canonical literature of the 6vet3mbaras, which represented an 
admbiture of Ardha-Magadhi and Mahiristri, was called Jaina 
Maharastri by Dr. Jacobi. But some German scholars have ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the designation, Jaina ^auraseiu. In his 
lecture,* delivered at Delhi, in 1928, Dr. Walther Schubring 
pasangiy refers to the fact that the Digarabara works like MuIScara 
etc. are interesting for the grammatical exposition as shown by one 
of his pupils, who vjss connected with an investigaUon in MUiac3ra 
and other important Digambara treatises ; and in conclusion he 
remarks : ' The future will teach us whether the signification Pischel 
proposed, viz., Jaina ^uraseiu, will appear adequate.' It appears 
that Dr. Schubring is sceptic on that point I am not aware of the 

1. Piscbel, Gr. Pr. Spr„ p. 20. 

2. R^ort on Searchior Satiskril MSS., 1882-84. 

3. Publi^ed in Wa, a Hindi monthly, voL V, pp. 11-12. 
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publication of any essay on Vattakera’s Mulacara ; and hence I am 
not in a position to know the conclusions arrived at by the pupil of 
Dr. Schubring. Then W. Denecke, in his ‘ Observations on the 
Digarabara texts’, publislied as an essay in Festgabe Jacobi, discusses 
various points about some Digambara Pkt. works, such as Mulacara 
of Vattakera, Kattigeyauiippekkha of Kumara, and Chappahuda, 
Samayasara and PaficSstikaya of Kuudakunda ; it is only on the 
language of these works that W. Denecke concentrates his atten- 
tion : and most of Ms illustrative forms have been drawn from 
Chappaiiuda. On the whole, the dialectoJ facts arrived at by 
Denecke are practically tlie same as those noted by me above in 
connection witli Pravacanasara except in one respect. He 
remarks that the language of these works is influenced ‘by 
ArdhamagadW, Jama Maliarastri which approaches it and Sauraseni’; 
from some of the illustrations given by himself, he would not 
hesitate to accept the influence of Skt. The only one aspect, where 
our facts are not in agreement, is that he finds some Apabhramsa 
fonns in CliappSIiu^ and KattigeySpuppekkhS. ; as he lias not given 
any Apabh. forms from Pravacanasara, my conclusions remain 
unaffected. The majority of Apabh. forms, which Denecke notes, 
are from Chappahuda ; and the reasons why in Chappahuija 
alone so many Apabh. forms are found are these : the Paliuijas are 
easy and hence veiy often studied ; in early days even the/com- 
mentariis were not needed ; the only commentary tliat appe*a to 
have been written aird is available is that of ^rutasagara, who lived 
about the beginning of the 16th century A. D.* ; so the texts of 
Paliutjas have suffered dialectal changes here and there in the 
course of oral transmission and study, and the Apabh. forms are 
there, because tlie Digambaras were cultivating Apabhramsa side by 
side with otlier languages, either traditionally inherited or adopted 
from different places, wherever they went. 

In the light of the dialectal facts considered by him, Denecke 
says tliat it was unlucky that Pischel called this dialect as Jaina 
SaurasenI ; tliat Pischel’s treatment and conclusion are not free from 
mictalfpq ; and that according to his opinion, the name ‘ Digambari 
language' is a better designation. I do not understand, when there 
is practical agreement between Pischel and himself, and between Jus 
results and those of mine (excepting Apabh. elements in Chappahueja), 
why Denecke objects to the designation, Jaina ^auraseni. Any name 
can be given, just as Jacobi once intended to call Jaina Maharastri 
as Jaina ^urastri®; but one must prove first that the name previous- 
ly suggested is connotatively defective, and that the name proposed 

1. of the E O. E. I., XU, il p. 157. 

2- His Istroductioa to Kalpasuiro, Leipzig, 1879. 
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is more significant As remarked above, Pischel's designation has 
been not vridrout a precedent ; die name, Jaina Saurasem, is capable 
of signifying the main traits of the ^auraseni dialect. The word Jaina 
shows that it is primarily handled by Jaina audiors, that it contains 
some dialectal features of Ardha-MSgadhi, the traditional name of 
the canonical language of the Jainas ; the word ^auraseni shows that 
it has some parallels with Sauraseni of the grammarians and even of 
die dramas ; and further the term ^auraseru is wide enough to imply 
the Sanskritic influence, as the ^uraseni of Skt- dramas is moulded 
after the fashion of the Skt. idiom. So Pischel’s designation is 
sufficiently significant, and no new christening is needed. The new 
name proposed by Denecke is not significant and comprehensive- 
The name, Digambari language, on tlie very face of it, does 
not indicate a Pkt. dialect; it ignores the deep ^auraseni 
background of the dialect; and it is misleading, in view of 
the fact that the Digambara autliors have adopted, at different 
periods as well as side by side, different languages and dialects as 
die one we are discussing, Sanskrit, Tamila, Kannada, and so forth. 
Thus Denecke’s proposed designation is not significant, as it includes 
matter not needed and excludes important traits of the dialect. 
I am aware tliat this Jaina Sauraseni, the dialect of the gSthfis 
of Pravacanasira, has come, in later days, imder die influence of 
Maiifirastri and Apabhraip^a, but that is outside the scope of tlie present 
discussion. To conclude, Pischel’s designation viz., Jaina ^aurasenl, 
is sufficiently significant, and it need not be changed, simply for the 
sake of changing it. 

Is it possible to outline tiie historical background and die cir- 
cumstances, that might have been responsible for die shaping of 
the Jaina ^uraseni dialect ? A couple of centuries after the 
nirv^t^oi Mahavira, as a result of the severe famine Uiat is said 
to have taken place in Magadha, a portion of the Jaina community, 
under die leadersiiip of Bhadrabahu, migrated to the Soudi;* and 
this has been the historical starting point of Jainism in Soudi India. 
The Jainas, that migrated to die South, could conveniendy stick 
up to dieir ascetic practices; but those, that remained behind, 
became slack, to a great extent, due to difficult days of famine. At 
the end of die famine, the members of the ascetic community in 
the North convened a sangka for the restoradon of the sacred canon, 
as. so many monks, who were the repositories of the sacred lore, 
had been the victims of famine. It was at Pataliputra diat the 
canon was shaped, as it was then available from the various monks 
dial had survived die famine. Tliis canon, naturally, being shaped 
wholly by tho se that were remaining in the NorUi and who had 
1. SouUi Intiiitjawisot, Chapter II : ArdlmiiSffitlhi Reader, jxl, etc. 
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apparently slackened tlieir ascetic practices, was not acceptable to 
tliose that had migrated to the Soutli. Here is the visible seed of the 
division of tlie Jaina church under the denominations of Svetambara 
and Digambara, as tliey came to be known later on. It was a 
practical step, on the part of the ^vetambaras, that they tried 
to restore tlie sacred texts as much as it was possible under tlie then 
prevailing circumstances ; and it is tliis canon, after passing through 
various vicissitudes, that was committed to writing, almost as it is 
to^ay, under Devarddhigapi, at Valabhi, in the year 980 after the 
nirvaiia of MahavTra. The Digambaras, in their zeal for the 
genuine canon, did neither restore it tliemselves, nor could tliey 
accept the canon as shaped by the Pataliputra sangha, witli the 
result tliat the community, as a whole, came to lose the sacred 
canon. But, when we take into consideration the ancient me tliod 
of study, that the teachers and pupils relied more on their mem- 
ories than on the material accessories of knowledge like MSS. etc., 
it is imaginable that tlie leading teachers among the Digambaras, 
in tbe Soutli, might have utilised, on such an occasion, tlie know- 
ledge of what they had studied from their teachers ; and, to satisfy 
tlie religious needs of the community in tlie south, tliey might have 
composed small treatises, not as the sacred canon, which, as they 
understood tliat term, was lost beyond recovery, but as mere 
memory-notes of what tliey had received traditionally from tlieir 
teachers; and it is to this class of literature that the works 
of autliors like Puspadanta, Bhutabali, VatWkera, Kundakunda 
and ^ivaiya belong. 'Their works are written in a language, which 
inherited many dialectal characteristics of AMg., in which tlie 
traditional canon was originally preserved ; why, between 
the works of these autliors and the works of the ^vetambara 
canon, we have many common ideas, nay common verses 
these common verses do not imply mutual borrowing, but prove 
a common heritage of both._ These things clearly explain 
the AMg. elements in Jaina SaiuasenL The strong ^auraseni 
colour must have been due to central Indian influence ; and, as tlie 
Digambaras continued tlieir literary activities in the extreme Soutli, 
their dialect could remain immune, at least for a long time, from 
the onslaughts of Mahara^tri. That the Digambaras were partial to 
^auraseni is also clear from tlie manner in which they enriched the 
Kanarese vocabularly under Prakritic influence ; and when we see 
forms like sakkada = samskrta in Kanarese, we are tempted to say 
tliat it was ^auraseni grammar tliat helped them to transform Skt. 

1. The problem raised by common verses between MsBcara and 
^tubxiiu-mryiAfi, and between Prakirttakas and BhagtwaG-ArMma will be taken 
up in a separate paper. 
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words and then to import them into Kanarese.' Further, the Skt. 
influence on Jaina ^auraseni can be easily explained by the fact that 
the Jainas, in the south, were soon driven by circumstances 
around to adopt Sanskrit ; and we find that Jaina authors like 
Samantabhadra, PujyapSda, Anantavirya, Akalanka and others 
cultivated chaste Sandcrit. Tliis strong inclination towards Skt. and 
Uie absence of the reservoir of the AMg. canon brought Jaina 
^auraseni under Skt. influence. The ^vetambaras in the North 
could not show much influence of Skt. on their Prakrit, because 
they constantly studied their canonical works and post-canonical 
ones like nijjutHs and Curtis, all in Prakrit, which were sufficiently 
large in bulk; and moreover tliey took up Skt. rather late. Just 
as the Jaina ^uraseni is influenced by Skt., so the Sanskrit used 
by ^vetSmbara writers, because of their partiality towards and 
constant study of their texts in Prakrits, is greatly influenced by 
PkL idiom ; and that is why we find non-Sanskritic elements in many 
of the ^vetambara Skt. works. The conspicuous absence of Ded 
words in Pravacanasara, possibly indicates that the Jaina Sauraseni 
was nourished, or rather preserved, in the extreme South, 
isolated from the growing vernaculars of the Aryan tongue in the 
North : and furtlier, tlie South Indian vernaculars like Tami]a, 
Kanarcse etc., perhaps phonetically, or due to small stock of 
vocabulary in early days, were inadequate to give loan words etc. ; 
while the AMg. canon in the north was being nourished on parallel 
lines with the growing vernaculars and hence the possibiUty of more 
De^i words etc. therein. I would call these early Jaina ^aurasenl 
works as the pro-canonical works of the Jainas. 

Now remains one point as to relation of Jaina ^uraseni with 
the pre-classical Prakrit postulated by Dr. Jacobi.* Maharilstri, as 
its name possibly indicates, had its cradle in Maharastra, though it 
is difficult to define its boundaries at the beginning of the Christian 
era. It was from the region of its birth that it must have spread 
into Northern India. It does not appear in the dramas of Bhasa, but, 
by the time of ^udraka and Kalidasa, its place appears to be re< 
cognised for verses. This comparatively late appearance of 
Maiiarastil in literature does give rise to a question as to what 
possibly might have occupied the place of this dialect. Dr. Jacobi 
postulates that there must have been some Prakrit, which he calls 
pre-classical Prakrit ; and further he shows that he finds the traces 

1. The apabhramsa-prakarana, chapter VIII, of the Kannada grammar, 
iaWaMfliudar/wiio of Kesiraja, gives rules of corrupting Skt. words ; these rules 
remind us of similar ones in Prakrit grammars, some of which are special 
to ^auraseni. 

2. Dr. Jacobi, Bhoviscaia Kolia von Dhanapala, pp. 81*-89*. 
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of this Prakrit dialect in the Natya^astra of Bharata. This pre- 
classical Prakrit was marked by the optional retention, change or 
loss of intervocalic consonants ; by the softening of # to d and the 
gerund in iya ; and by some kinship with the dramatic ^auraseni : 
and also, according to Dr. Jacobi, it shows some traces of Maha- 
rSstri in the Loc. sg. in -ammi and gerund in iitta. But, in view of the 
fact that the Saurasenl of the fragments of Buddhistic dramas does 
not yet show the softening of t to d, Dr. Jocobi suspects that origi- 
nally it must have been foreign to dramatic Sauraseni, but later on 
adopted therein from the pre-classical Prakrit, partial glimpses of 
which are traceable in NStyaSSstra. This postulation of pre-class- 
ical Prakrit is really ingenious and explains many' otherwise conflict- 
ing facts ; but the question remains whether Dr. Jacobi would have 
come to these very conclusions, if he had compared the Pali 
phonology with his postulated pre-classical Prakrit. This he has 
not done. The so called old ^auraseni elements in the fragments of 
Buddhistic dramas can well be possible in Pali, such as the retention 
of intervocalic consonants, the change of ny to flfl and so forth ; in 
almost all the three dialects called Old AMg., Old ^auraseni and Old 
MSgadhi by Dr. Ltiders,' we find that there is no tendency towards 
cerebralisation of « ; and this might be a Pali influence on the various 
dialects, as a whole, as handled by A^vaghosa. What then is the 
relation of this postulated pre-classical Prakrit with the Jaina 
^auraseni ? The so called specialities of this pre-classical Pkt. are 
practically found in Jaina ^aurasenl, as we have analysed it from the 
gSthas of PravacanasSra. The postulate of Jacobi has one dis- 
advantage that the dialectal facts from Natya^tra will have to be 
accepted with caution ; of this he himself is aware, and makes sufS- 
cient concession for Sanskritisma and scribal errors.* The so called 
antiquity of the orthography, hi rather than nh, might be merely 
the scribe’s habit of writing Skt. Comparing the dialectal stage 
represented by NatyaSastra witli that of Pravacansara, one is struck 
with close similarities ; if Sanskritisms like visuska bhramardvati, 
sahasra, yuvoH etc. are taken to be, and they are, chronologically 
late features imposed on the pre-classical Prakrit, then the Jaina 
§auraseni, which exhibits comparatively less Sanskrit influence, 
in^ht represent chronologically an earlier stage than that of 
Natya^astra. And I think, that the dialectal characteristics of 
this pre-classical Pkt. will have to be decided by a comparison of 
common verses between the ^vetambara canon in A\fe. and 
the pKM:anonical literature of the Digambaras, without ignoring, 

1. Dr. Luders, Bruchstuc^ buddHslisclier Drmen, pp. 33-64. 

2. The Prakrit verses have been lately critically edited, see IRQ. vol. 
miv. 
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of course, the Pali parallels ; and the results are sure to be reliable, 
because these two tracts of literature have been preserved inde- 
pendently and with a remarkable mutual isolation. 

The cumulative effect of the dialectal stage of Jaina feiuraseni 
on the probable period of Kundakunda, the author of PravacanasSra, 
will be touched upon elsewhere. 

A. N. Upadhye 



It II 

CRITICAL STUDY OF THE WORKS OF BHASA WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE SOCIOLOGICAL CONDI- 
TIONS OF HIS AGE AS REVEALED IN THOSE WORKS* 

Note : The references are to the '‘Trivandrum Sanskrit Series” 
editions of Pratijfia (Pry), BSlacarita (B), Avimaraka (Av.), Karra- 
bliara (K), Dutaghatotkaca (Dgh) and Urubhanga (U). For Pancara- 
tra (Pane) and Madliyama (Mv), texts witli commentaries by T. 
Ganapati Sastri, 1917, are used, while for similar editions of Pratima 
(Prat), Svapnavasavadatta (Sv), Carudatta (C5r) and DutavSkya 
( Dv ) tile years of publication are respectively 1924, 1924, 1922 and 
1925. Lahore edition, 1930, is used for Abhi^eka ( Abh ). 

I 

AUTHORSfflP OF THE PLAYS. 

The discovery and publication of the thirteen plays ascribed to 
Bhasa in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series wiU go down to posterity 
as the most epoch-making landmark in the history of Sanskrit 
Drama. Much has been written in support as well as against the 
Bhasa theory. Opinion is yet sharply divided, and nothing like a 
definite solution of the problem seems to have been reached. 

Nearly all the supporters of tlie Bhasa theory and some of the 
antagonists believe in a common authorship of these plays. I have 
dealt with the problem under twenty main divisions with numerous 
sub-heads and illustrations from tlie texts, and have concluded from 
the cumulative effect of the evidence that all the plays proceed from 
one and the same author. 

Prof. Devadhar^ who vouches for tlie common authorship of the 
plays rules out Car ; but we have shown it to possess many common 
characteristics. Mr. Jahagirdar* classifies the plays in two groups, 
owing to differences in style, proportion of metre, etc. ; but the 
aiguraents are insufficient, and the apparent differences can be 
satisfactorily explained on tlie grounds of exigencies of the Rasas, 
and the plays being the products of different periods in the poet’s 

* Based on the V. N. Mandlik Gold Medal Essay for 1932. 

1. Plays ascribed to Bhasa, pp 19-20. 

2. Ind. Ant, 1931, 41-45. 
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career.' All tlie Maliabharata plays® are very closely related and it 
is difficult to see how Prof. Dliruva® assigns Mv and Pafic. only to 
the autliorsliip of Bhasa. The discrepancies in Prat, and Abh.^ are 
due to the fact of the latter beiiig an earlier work,® written in haste, 
probably to celebrate the coronation of the patron King of the poet. 
The verse etc., fits in suitably in Abh,® and not in Prat, as is 
maintained by Prof. Dhruva.’ 

II 

AUTHORSHIP OF BHSSA AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

Tile fate of Bhasa seems to be a peculiarly unhappy one. So 
long, tlie loss of his works was deplored ; but now tliat the works 
have appeared before tlie public, they are “assured to be compila- 
tions and adaptations”.® 

1. Svapna and Svapnavasavadatta : The mss. of Sv® and the 
6akuntalSvyakhya'® prove that 'Svapna irataka’ ‘Vasavadatti natika, 
and 'Svapnavasavadatta (o-tta)' are the names of one and the same 
play. 

2. The following are the direct refer ence^^ to a Svapnavasava- 
datta in their clironological order : (i) Ac5rya Abhinavaguptapada. 
10th cent, (ii) Bliojadeva. 11th cent., (iii) ^aradStanaya. 12th cent, 
(iv) Sarviinanda. 12th century, (v) Ramacandra and Gupacandra, end 
12th cent, (vi) Sagaranandin. 13tli or 14th century, (vii) 6akuntalavya- 
kliyS. 14th century. All the above autliors refer to one and tlie same 
Sv ; and in some cases, tlie printed Sv represents a different (j.e.. 
Southern) recension of tlie text. The quotation in KavySdarSa 
(II. ISO)*® without mentioning the work or author, seems to be from 
a nortliem recension of Sv, its place in our text being after VI. 17. 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra in tlieir Natyadarpapa speak of Bhasa 
as the autiior of tlie Sv, and hence Bhasa is the author of tlie group. 

1. This answers also Dr. Garnett [Bull. Sch. Oil Studies, 3, 107-108, ^1) 
Plsharoti (B SOS, 3. Bhasa’s works: A Criticism) Woolner (Thirteen Triv. 
Plays. Oxford, Voi. I, intr.) and others. 

2. Mv. K, U, Dv.Dgh and Pafic. 

3. Pratima, Ahmedabad, intr., p. 92. 

4. op. cit., pp. 17-20. 

5- Please see post" chronological order." 

6. Please see post “Bhasa verses”. 

7. Pratima. Ahm, intr., p. 29. 

8. Keith, Bull. School Ori. Studies, 3, 295. 

9. Ganapati Sastri, Critical Study, p. 18. Sarup, Vision, preface, p. 1. 

10. Unpublished MS in Govt. MSS Library, Madras, K. No. 2778 ; referred 
to in Abh. intr. p. VIII. 

U. They have all been considered in my originni essay. 
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3. References to Bhasa.—{i) Rajakkkara' also says of Bhasa’s 
authorsliip of Sv among a number of plays. The stanza is a genuine 
one from I^jafekhara, but tlie context of the verses in die Kavivi- 
mar^a is shown to be a recent foreery-* Assuming the whole context* 
to be genuine, the stanzas would be made to yield some meaning if 
jjj is taken to mean 'wrer ••?«(’ (as if Bhasa, 
Uke the genuine Blmsa) ; the comparison between Dhavaka and 
Bhasa seems to have been instituted on die lines of the genuine 
Rajafekhara stanza ( viz.. etc., and sift 

etc.) and on account of the modelling of Priyadar^ika, Ratnavali 
(ascribed to Dhavaka)* on die Sv and Pry. In the next s^as 
gtc.) the poet apparendy identifies Bhasa with Dhavaka, 
but the first stanza reminds us diat the modern Dhavaka is compared 
widi ancient Bhasa.® The last stanza etc., brings 

together all the works (strs^li^) of Bhasa (the ancient, as well as the 
modern, t. e. Dhavaka) and pronounces its judgment in favour of the 
Sv. 

(«•) B^a- etc: The statements in tlie verse 

generally apply to the Trivandrum plays as Baria simply wanted to 
compare Bl^’s plays with temples “in the same words widi some 
not very obvious object of comparison. 

(tij) Vakpatirm eridently refers to die audior of our plays as 
flf*r 

(it)) The scenes in which Santusta, Maitreya, Vasantaka, 
Ankara, Sudliakara, Madhyama etc., are presented will sliow Uiat our 
plays contain sufiicient humour and hence BhSsa is the audior of die 
Trivandrum plays according to Jayadeva, who says W[?ft CRT) i 

4 Some Bhasa verses: etc. has been ascribed 

to Bhasa in 6arhgadliarapaddhati and die ascription is not doubted 
by Dr. Weller. Dr. Sarup and Dr. Thomas.^ Tliis verse sliows close 
connection widi Av IV. 9, thereby indicating common autliorship. 
Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri® quotes the following from Abhinavagupta : 


1. *rRrvnz?i^s/v etc,, in the Suktlmuktavali. 

2, Ind. Hist. Quart., 1.361: 370-76, 

3- surr)! g etc., i sirfl *it^ etc., i gf etc. 

etc., I gjt etc, i ^TSWIFT etc. i and finally 

4. IndHist Quart 1,373; Samp, V_lsion,iatr, 22-23. 

5. Cf. potter Droija compared to Vyasa and IvGtanga Divakara to Ba:ja and 
Mayura in Rijasekhara stanzas (©ven in JBRAS, 17, 67-71). 

6. Kdth, Sanskrit Drama. 

7. Respectively in: Featgabe Jacobi, 117, 120-22; Vision, intr., 3; JRAS, 
1921, 884-65. 

8. SscaryacQd.tmaj^, intr. 
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^ 1 . . . »il UW’t, 

ifti^ » * » JT HT 

^r*T?*r ?5 ^rwT i 

5r»^ ^?R5 9n?r 

sftfSK^r fRT fit®# 5T II 


Tliis verse is not found in the Trivandrum plaj^. Context 
renders it probable that it must refer to some Rama play and Prof. 
Dhruva* connects the verse with Pratiraa after Bharata’s speech 
( *Rfr: — I )*. I do not tliiuk the verse fits in 

witli the sentiments of Bharata expressed in that speech or later on. 
I find a suitable context for the verse in Abh. after II. 15 after 
^ which (^fr) is to cut Ravatia to pieces. 

( ). The verse is cited as an instance of Raudra and the 
sentiment in tlie suggested context is also tlie same. If the context 
indicated by me be correct, Prof. Dhruva’s objection to Bhasa’s 
authorship of Abh.* becomes answered. Thus the two above- 
mentioned verses also go to prove genuine BhSsa elements in the 
Trivandrum plays. 

5 Some contrary views : (j) Bhasa v. ^akiibhadra need not 
be considered in view of Paranjape’s article.' 6aktibhadra himself 
testifies against such ascription, stating that tliere was no Sanskrit 
Drama in Kerala before his time,® wliile our plays are referred to 
long before that time.’ (it) &iidraka ? * As we have shown later® 
that CSr. is the original of the Mrccliakafika, 6udraka cannot be the 
author of the group, (iu) Kerala Influence ? No strong case is 
made in support of the Kerala origin, as some Prakrit words would 
not prove' Kerala influence,’® nor would small details” which could 
very well be found anywhere in India. Mr. Kavi, an anti-Bhasaite, 
asserts on the contrary that these dramas show no Kerala influence.” 
They show quite a different character from the Kerala Sanskrit in 
general.” Further, these plays were well known in Kerala since the 


1. Fratima, Ahmedabad iotr. 29. 

2. Act VI. p. 115, line 13. 

3. Abb. Lahore, p. 27. 

4. Pratiml, Ahm. inter. 17'.23. 

5. Ann. Bhand. Inat. 9, 1-9. 

6. Sscaryacudamaoi— Jl^rra^n. ( ^aktibhadra— 10th Cent ) 

7. Cf. Baja, 7th Cent. 

8. A. R. Sarasvati, Quart Joum. Myth Society, 12, 268-82 ; K. G. Saokar, 
Asutosb Mem. VoL 2, 41-64 ; Caturbb&u, Patna, intr. 

9. Chap.V. 

10. Raja, Joum OrL Res. 1, 217-45. 

11. Shama’a, 4, 267, 289, 290, etc ; 5, 279, 283, etc. 

12. Joum. Andhra Hist Res. Society, 2, 143. 

13. C/. Thomas. JRAS, 192% 881. 
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last ten centuries. Had they been the works of some Kerala drama- 
tist, at least one of the various anthologists and rhetoricians might 
have embodied his name while quoting verses from these plays. 

{iv) Adaptations or Compilations ? That these plays cannot be 
called adaptations or compilations has been shown in a convincing 
manner by Dr. Winternitz.* The existence of Sv and other dramas 
of the group prior to the 7th century A.D., ie., before the stage reform 
in Kerela began, renders the tlieory of adaptations or compilations 
by actors or Pandits quite untenable, especially as Sv, the most 
popular piece on the st^e, has undergone no great transforma- 
tion.* The Cakyars, again, stage only select acts with necessary 
changes.® So, the particular act would be adapted for the stage 
and not tlie wliole dramatic work, and hence the latter cannot be 
set aside as an adaptation. Further, we find that all acts in these 
plays present the same features of style and thought, which would 
be impossible if some particular acts were from the stage editions and 
the rest from tlie original. It seems that our plays__are called adap- 
tations simply because they are anonymous, as Ascaryacu^inani, 
Nagananda, thougli belonging to the Cakyar repertoire are not 
called adaptations. 

lU. 

DATE OF BHSSA. 

Date of Bhasa is one of the most vexed questions in Indian 
Chronology and a difference of over 1500 years is found in the 
earliest and latest dates assigned to him.* 

Interned evidence fixing the upper limit is the following': (i) 
The sources of the plays are the R5m5yana, MahSbharata and 
folklore.® The characters in the Udayana plays are historical be- 
longing to tlie 6th Century B.C. and tl:e MaliabhSrata and RSmayana* 
were existing then, (ti) Enumeration of the historical families in 
Pry and Av whose memories were lost in the Mauryan period,® 
mention of Rajagvha being the capital, show a period closely allied 
witli the 6th century B.C. References to Nagavana, Venuvana, etc. 
place the poet in the post-Buddliistic period i.e., after tlie 6tli century 

1. Bhagavadajjukiyam, Preface, viu Also, Thomas, JRAS, 1925, 106-07, 
1928, 877. 

2. Thomas, JRAS, 1928.877-890. 

3. B-e- etc. G. Sastri, BSOS, 3, 634. Pisha- 

roti, JBARS, 1925, 250. 

4. Ct Festgabe Jacobi, 127; JBRAS, 26k 233. 

5. Please See Chap. rV. 

6. Macdonell. History c( Sanskrit Lilerature. pp. 285, 309. 

7. Since ah those small kingdoms were conquered and included under one 
empire by Mahipadma. Cf. H. Saatri, Prabuddha Bbirata, 1929, 131. 
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B. C. {Hi) Various Sastras are mentioned in the Prat;^ all of them 
are of fairiy old antiquity, at any rate, prior to the 6th century B. C 
(tti) Sociological conditions* show many parallelisms with Jatakas 
and ArthaSstra, assigned to the 5th-4th century B. C (») Language 
evidence {e.g., archaisms etc.) shows Bhasa to have flourished before 
Panini’s grammar { 650 B. C. ) got a strong foothold, {vi) The 
epilogues speak of an emperor ruling over the whole of Northern 
India. Ugrasena Mahapadma was “the founder of a first real 
Indian Empire.”* Possibly he was our poet’s patron. 

Thus, the internal evidence points to a period between 5th-4th 
century B. C. 

External evidence : Last chapter brings us to the 7th century 
A.D. (Ba?a). Next in the chronological order are Vimana and 
^udraka. (I) Kundamala ( 5th century A.D. ) clearly refers to Prat, 
that being the only play where statues, and especially that of DaSa- 
ratha, are mentioned.* (2) Ciit^adikaram ( 3rd — 2nd century A. 
D. )* of ilankodigal refers to a Balacarita. The passage speaks of 
the Kuravai dance wliich Krsua of old danced in Gokula. The 
word ‘ Balacarita ' in the passage is purposely used clearly suggest- 
ing a drama of that name. 

It may be contended that the reference may be to another 
Balacarita ; but we have not yet come across any other Bll, and in 
fact there are no dramas dealing with the same topic, in Sanskrit, 
which bear identical names.* The verae quoted by VifivanStha* 
tM., ^ etc., is quite insufftcient to postulate another Bai 

by BMsa. The verse can very well find a place in our Bal at 
p. 42 after the last speech of Damodara and before the stage-direc- 
tion It seems the commentator of ViSvanatha* 

is unbappBy wrong in his prefatory note to the verse. I think the 
above context suits the verse.® (5) Ahaghoea’s verse ( Ist century 
A. D. ) seems to be borrowed and worked over. {4) KSlidusa ( Ist 
Century B. C. ) speaks of Bhasa as indicating lapse of much 


1. Prat. p. 99. cf. Keltb, BSOS, 3, 295, 623-25 ; Wiatemitz, Cal. Rev. 1924 
348; Sukthankat. JBRAS, 1925, 131-32. 

2. Please see Chap. VL 

3. Ghosal, Mod. Rev,, 1930, 438. Roy Chowdhuiy, Pol. Hist. Anc. India, 
141-142. 

4. (p. 10). Contra, Kane. Annals Bhand. Inat. 10, 155. 

5. Abh. Lahore. Infer. V. All India Drama Conference, 1921, 165. 

6. Thomas, JRAS, 1925, 106-07, Wintemitz, Problems, p. 122. 

7. SSiityadarpa^, Kane's edn., App. E, p. 73. 

8. Cf. Ganapatl Sastrl, Critical Study, p. 21. 

9. The prefatory note reads : ‘ ^ nfE It la but 

natural that Sankar»i>a would address Damodara as Cf. also 

p. 49. 
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tin^P between the two. Finally, (5) the Arlhah^ira (4th century B. C.) 
supplies us with the last link.* BSrhaspatya Arthafestra men- 
tioned by Bhasa is one of the works used by KautUya in writing his 
Artha^tra. So, perhaps, BMsa and Kautilya might have borrowed 
from the same source. 

Thus, a consideration of the internal and external evidence 
gives us the 4th century B. C. as the probable date. 

Argumentum ex sileniio by itself is of no avail. Non-mention 
of the following facts in Bhasa goes to strengthen our conclusion 
already arrived at by other sources, 

(i) Complete ignorance of the poet of the topography of South 
India beyond Vindhya and Narmada places the poet before Candra- 
gupta’s conquest of the South.’ (ii) Non-mention of ‘na?aka’, but 
mention of tlie general terms 'suvarpa’ and misaka’ shows the poet 
considerablyprior to the 2nd century AD.‘ (iii) Non-mention of I^Sis 
at proper occasions when naksatras are mentioned, places the poet 
before the Hellenic influence through which i^is entered Indian 
Astrology.* (iv) Mention of the Jain mendicants as naked shows 
that the poet was ignorant of the other sect. Tlie schism originated 
at about 300 B.C., and hence the poet flourished before this period.* 

Thus, the evidence at our disposal places Bhasa in a pre- 
Mauryan period, possibly as a senior contemporary of the great 
Mauryan Emperor, Candragupta. 

IV 

CEmCAL STUDY 

1. Text material of the Plays : Different editions® of Sv, Prat, 
B, Paftc, Av etc., have been brought out, but they all represent the 
Southern MSS which do not materially differ from the MSS used for 
the Trivandrum Texts. The northern recension of the plays, if 
found, would throw a flood of light on the problem. 

2. Sources of the Plays : Dv, K, U, and Pafic follow the Mah5- 
bharata in the main, the poet adding some incidents here and there. 
The plot of Dgh is the poet’s invention, the epic supplying him with 
the characters only. Mv is based on an incident from the Aitareya 

1. Pry. IV.3 Arth. X. 131, p. S68,Myaore Edn. Please see also Chap. VI. 

2. Roy Chaudhury, Pol, Hist Ancient India, 1927, p. 168. 

3. Cf. K. G. Sankar, Asutosh Mem. VoL 2, 62. 

4. Mod. Rev.. 1929, 254. 

5. Camb. Hist Ancient India, 1, 165. 

6. List given in bibliography ‘A’. Prof Rsharotl in translating Sv. Prat 
(Quart. JnL Mythic Soc) Dgh and Av (Shama’a) has given variants to the 
Ttivandniin readings from the MSS available to him. Prof. Dhmva in his 
translations of Sv. Pry, Mv and Brat (text also) proposes various emendations 
wWch unfortunatriy are wholly conjectural, unsupported by the MSS. 
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Brahmana.^ An earlier version of Harivamsa or Bhagavata may 
have been the source of B. As to Prat, and Abb. the indebtedness 
to Valmiki carmot be denied. The story of Sv and Pry was taken 
from folklore and not from Brhatkatha.® No definite source has 
been found for CSr. The main story of the Av. was extracted from 
folklore and the supernatural element was added by the poet.® 

3. Cen^d Observations on the Plays: (0 Characterization. 
Bhasa being a realist portrays men and women of this world. They 
are individuals not types. Every character is a psychological study. 
The intricate workings of the human emotions are shown by a 
flasli.* In all, nearly 240 characters are employed, B claiming the 
highest number and K the minimum. The characters speak neither 
more nor less. 

(«■) Style and Dialogues: The language is very simple, 
natural and touching, alternated with simple figures of speech like 
simile and metaphor. The sentences are generally never long. 
Prasada, oja and madhurya may be said to be the characteristics of 
Bhasa's style. At times, the style is ornate or alliterative, as befits 
the occasion and sentiment.® The dialogues show that Sanskrit 
was a spoken language at that time. The speeches are natural, 
realistic, vigorous: there is nothing of bookishness or unnecessary 
predominance of figures.® Verse is successfully employed in some 
dialogues.^ 

(i») Rasas and AlaiJ^Sras : The poet has a fecial liking for 
the vira, karupa, hSsya and vatsala ( Slhityadarpapa III. 251) 
Rasas, ^mgara is very sparingly employed (only in Sv and Av) 
showing thereby that a dramatic piece can appear at its beat with- 
out the erotic element. As to the figures of speech, Bhasa is 
content only with the simple ones— Upama. Utprek§5, Rupaka, 
Arthintaranyasa, Anumana, etc. 

(tf) Descriptions of Nature, etc : Bhasa being a close observer 
of nature, his descriptions are interesting and realistic. He gives 
diverse details and various facts connected with the phenomenon 
he wishes to portray.® He paints nature as sympathising with the 
feelings of the person that observes it.* Besides nature, the poet has 

1. 7. 3. Dbniva, Madbyama, intr. 12-16. 

2. Cf. JAC«, 43, 169. 

3. SeeBSOS, 3, 591; Ind. Ant., 1931, 113-115; Hindusthan Review, 1927, 118. 

4. e. g. VasavadatCa in Sv. Act in. 

5. NatyaSastra, 16, 105-109. 

6. Cf. dialogues esp. in Sv, Av, O. 

7. Avn,6, III. 14, VI. 21 1 Pry 1. 2; BV.IO; Pane U34, 37 ; u 21, 66 ; Prat 
1.31; in. 1, 14; IV. 24; VIL14; Abh.VI.1,5. 

a Sv.L 19; BI.16, 19; Car.L20. 

9. Av. n, 13 ; IV. 4, 5, 7, 11, 12. Prat III, 2. 
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shown his mastery in giving vivid, accurate, realistic account of 
battle/ Mention may also be made of the descriptions of the 
sacrifice and the sacrificial fire, night, and darkness.® 

(ti) Bharatavakyas : The change in the toning of the Bharata- 
vakyas shows that they refer to some particular King. Taking 
into consideration the ignorance of the poet about the trans- 
Vindliyan countries and the territorial description in the epilogues, 
there remain only two claimants for the title of Rajasiihha* — viz., 
Ugrasena Mahapadma and Candragupta. As our poet was some- 
what prior in time to Kautilya, he seems to be the court poet of 
Ugrasena Mahapadma,— or a senior contemporary of Candragupta. 

(aiO Anachronisms’. Late date was assigned to tlrese plays on 
account of (1) the mention of statue houses and in 

Prat, (2) deification of Rama and Kr?tia in Abh. and B.,® (3) mention 
of Kharapata in C5r.,® (4) naming a Bralimana as KeSavadasa in 
Mv,‘ and (5) the use of metronyms in some of the plays. All these 
can be shown not to be real anaclironisms. (1) The erection of 
statue houses was an ancient custom and Medhatithi was Medhatithi 
Gautama. (2) Kjstia was worshipped in the 4th century B.C.^ and his 
deification must have been a slow process. Similarly with ^ma.* 

(3) Kharapaia was an ancient master even at the time of Kautilya.® 

(4) (Manu II. 32) is not an ancient rule invariably 
followed. (5) Metronyms are found in ancient Sutra works and 
Upanisads. The words 'Svarain', ‘Bhartrdaraka’ in some of these 
plays cannot show their posteriority to the Ksatrapas,^ since the 
terms were in use long before the latter’s time.®^ Tims, the so called 
anachronisms are non-existent I could not come across any instance 
of a real anachronism. 

(vn) Defects: (l) Disregard of the unity of time is the first 
drawback that would strike one after a study of the plays.^® (2) 
Another defect of the same kind is found in the use of 

L Abh.VL 1-18 ; U 16-26. 

2. Pane 1. 3-19 : U 4-14 ; Av. pp. 43-46 ; Car pp. 25-26 ; B pp. 7. 9. 

3. Cf. Konow.Das ind Dr., 1920, 51-56; Jayaswal, Joum Asiatic Soc. 
Bengal, 1913, 264-65 ; Dliruva, Svapnani Sundad, inCr, p. 12, 30-59. 

4. Wintemiti, Problems, 123. 

5. Devadhar, Plays etc., 36-37, 

6. Kane. VlvidhajBana Vistara, 1920, 97-103. 

7. Macdooell, iSst. Sansk. Lit 411. 

8. G. SasM, Critical Study, 66-68. 

9. G. Harihar Sastri, Asutoah Mem. VoL 1, 224-27. 

10. Levi, Ind. Ant 33, 163. 

11. Kane, ^hltyadarpa^a, intr., VUI-IX. 

12. Cf. B. JWmr (p. 18) and 51^ Jra&t— fe. 20) ; Av. stt^SI sftw 

(p. 42) and arfmr, (p. 43) ; Sv (p. 24) and I. 16 ; also the 

tithi schune in CSr. 
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This appears quite unnatural, repugnant to the sense of proportion of 
tlie spectators. (3) The device of Aka5abha§ita though minimising 
the number of characters takes out the elements of reality and 
naturalness from the dramatic piece. The method is not impressive, 
tiiou^ of practical utility from the point of stage economy. (4) The 
entry of characters quite unannounced is also a defect. (5) Gram- 
matica] solecisms, faulty versifications, etc., may be justified on tlie 
grounds of epic usage and influence; but some verses are found 
quite plain and devoid of any sentiment or poetic fancy. 

4. Personal History of Bhasa : Nothing is known about Bhasa 
except what little can be inferred from his works. Bhasa is held to 
be tile gotra of the poet who was an orthodox Braliraajja, a staunch 
up-holder of tlie sacrificial system. He seems to be a Northerner.' 
He was a Vaispava, and a follower of the Pancaratra system, well- 
versed in the science of politics, music, fine arts, dramaturgy, and a 
close student of the epics. He seems to have been a court poet to 
some king, not a king himself." 

5. Other Works of Bhasa : Bhasa is credited with tliirty or 
twenty-three dramas’ and a work on dramaturgy.' Gha(akarpara 
ascribed to Bhasa cannot he his work as tlie identity between 
Ghatakarpara (the author of the KSvya of that name) and Bhasa is 
not established, and the manner and matter of the work’ tell 
strongly against the authorship of Bhasa as it is full of yamakas and 
the erotic element Visnudharma is said to be a poetic work by 
Bhasa* ; but.the verse containing the reference simply records tlie 
tradition of the fire-ordeal. Datnaka and Traivikrama are recently 
attributed to Bhasa.’ The former would serve as die best illustration 
of a compilation,’ traces of borrowings from different sources being 
perceptible everywhere.® By no stretch of imagination are we 
able to apply tlie term “drama” to Traivikrama.® There is no plot, 

_ 1. Q. ignorance of south ; all characters from north ; use of ^t'patia in 
Car. etc. 

2. Contra Sankar, Asutosb Mem. Vol. 2, 61 ; but the words and % 
in the prologues of 5v and Av show simriy that the poet was sure of the King’s 
presence at the first performance of these plays. 

3. All India Drama Conf. 1927, 131; Friyadarsika, Sriningam, xxii; 
Lokasiksaoa, 1917, 325. 

4. kdtb. Sanskrit Drama, 105; Sarup, Vision, intr. 37. 
speaks of it. 

5. pub. is the same since it 

contains verses (e.g. and 3)13*^ Nos. 9 and 10 ) said to belong to 

6. Ind. Ant, 1913, 52-53. 

7. Oriental Conference, ID. pp. 80-S. 

8. Damaka, Lahore, 1926. Jolly, Festgabe Garbe, 115-121. 

9. Traivikrama, Shama’a, Madras, 4, 213-222. 
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no construction, no characterization. It is unique in that it has no 
prologue, and no characters besides the stage manager and his 
mistress. Prof. Pisharoti is right in fathering it on Nilakantha. 
Thus, there are at present no other works of Bhasa besides tliose 
published in the Trivandrum series. The catalogues of MSS do not 
show any works of BhSsa. 

6. Bkasa and N^ahastra : Bhasa is found not following the 
rules in NItyaSstra and in some cases disobeying tliem. The extant 
Natya^astra has been placed between 2nd century B. C.— 4th century 
A. i.e., after Bhasa. Again, the use of the word “Bharatavakya” 
in' tliese plaj^ need not speak of their posteriority, since tlie scribes 
used the word.’ That the poet knew a Nafyaiaslrc^, shows that 
it was quite distinct from the Natasutras of Papini. Bhasa is credit- 
ed with liaving written a work on dramaturgy. So, possibly, he 
followed his own rules or some prior Nafya^astra (either by 
Bharata’s predecessors or an earlier version of Bharata) wliich we 
have not been able to acquire as yet. 

7. Tragic Sense in Bhasa ■ Orubliahga is a tragedy viewed from 
Aristotle’s point or that of Hegel. It does not depict the victory of 
Krsna.* Duryodhana is not portrayed here as an evil person, but 
he is the real hero, quite distinct from his MahabhSrata-characteris- 
tics. Throughout the play we find the poet always sympathising 
with his hero, evidently Duryodhana, and pictures tire conflict as 
of right with the right and that die conflict was not only inevitable 
but necessary in the ends of justice. 

Bhima’s victory over Duryodhana in the club flght is due to 
wile. Further, tlie latter invokes our sympathies gradually.® 
Duryodhana is portrayed as a true son. Though fallen, he is not 
crest-fallen and prides in that he did not show liis back in war. 
Duryodhana rouses our sense of pity by undeserved misfortune. 
The tragic element in 0 would be seen in a clearer light by its 
comparison with Vepisamhira where Bhima is the real hero and 
Duryodhana does not attract the sympathies of the spectators. 


L Harapra&ad Sastri, 2nd B.C.; Kane and Keitb 3rd B.C.; Dhruva 4tli 
A. D. 

2 . Cf. Ind. Hist Quart. 7, 187-190 and other articles on ‘ Bhaiatavlkyas ’ in 
that Magazine. 

3. Av p. 16 

4. Contra. Keith Sanskrit Drama, pp. 38, 96, 106, 278, 354, etc. 

5. Ci He prCTents BaJarima who sets up to uproot the Paidavas. (5.31) : 

his queens lament ( 1 u. p. 101 ) 5 his broken knees pre- 

vent him from paying homage to his parents and he has to refuse his thighs 
as a seat for his son ( u. pp. 103-05 ). 
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Vep^mhara in reality is a suppressed tragedy. C is complete 
in itself, not the only surviving intermediate act of an epic 
Drama.* 

8. Magic in Bhasa : We get instances of the use of magic 
by (i) employing objects endowed with magic power, (ii) the curse 
of a Ri having the desired effect and (iii) the optical illusion. Av and 
Pry furnish instances of the first kind.- The curse of Capdakau- 
iika in Av illustrates the second kind, and the confusion of IXiryo- 
dhana when seeking to bind Vasudeva is an instance of tlie last 
kind.® 

9. Verses Ascribed to Bhasa hy Anthologists and Rhetoricians : 
The non-occurrence of even a single Bhasa stanza in our plays need 
not speak of their spuriousness. There are fifteen such stanzas 
and those of them ascribed to Bl^a by Dr. Weller, Dr. Thomas or 
Dr. Sarup are marked as such in the footnote.* Dr. Thomas with- 
out mentioning the verses says that four stanzas “ would not admit 
of a place in the Trivandrum plays.”* Dr. Weller has really 
put forth a strong case and we see no reason to differ from him. 

Sri etc. certainly belongs to Mattavilasa.® and araigfi 

may find a place in Sv and Abh respectively.^ I am inclined to 
doubt the authorship of Bhasa in tlie case of and 

on the ground tliat the ideas tliey express are foreign 
to Bhasa. awTHatftW etc., being a mangala^loka would not get a 
place in the Trivandrum plays, and Sfwt HT may be in- 

cluded in Av, though the former, being a description of winter, may, 
with the description of autumn ( ), fit in anywhere. 

10. Chronological order of the Plays : Chronology in tlte works 
of an author explains many apparent contradictions. I Iiave consi- 
dered the problemfrom the point of matter and manner of these plays. 


1. Contra. Sukthankar, JBRAS. 192S, 141. ‘Ahka’ is a technical term for 
a kind of drama, hence not necessarily an ‘Act’. 

2. Av p. 65 ; Pry. p. 22. 

3. Dv. pp. 23-24: JAOS, 45, 110-14. 

4. The fifteen verses are: R). tfhpr W. T.S; (ff). 5'^^ *11^ W. S. 

(iS). W. S ; (h). qiw ^ «r W. S. ; (®). W. S. ; (vO. 

Mr? T. S.; (wl. S. :{vm). S. ; (a). S. ; (x). 

5R5ftT.S.: (jj). W.; ^I5W^T.;Cnii)- '^STT; M- 

yorf^and (w). Thus, in the above verses, according to 

Dr. Weller, Nos. 1-5 and 11, according to Dr. Thomas, Nos. 1. 6, 10 and 12, 
and according to Dr. Sarup, Nos. 1-10, may have come from Bhfisa. 

5. JRAS, 1928, 8S3. 

6. Trivandrum SS, No. 55, p. 7. 

7. Sv. rV.2A; Abh. II, 15a. 
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For the former I depend upon metrics and the proportion of dia- 
logues to verses, and for the latter, upon characterization, ideas, 
ideals, etc. 

I find three periods in the career of our poet. The first was of 
one-Acters where tlie poet tried his apprentice hand. The plots are 
taken from Mbh. and the poet has added very little of his own. The 
epic metre predominates and the proportion of dialogues to verses 
is very low. Paficaratra marks a transition in that the poet shows 
his inventive genius, has increased the number of characters, and 
the dialogues are on the increase. Just on the heels of Pafic. come 
B and Abh, as is seen from the similarities of the ideas and expres- 
sion, use of song and dance, etc. The proportion of epic metre does 
not militate against the middle period being assigned to these plays. 
Av again, belongs to the period of transition as it has tlie proportion 
of the dialogues much increased and very low percentage of tlie epic 
metre. Exigencies of sentiment required the use of other metres. 
The erotic element suggests that the play may have been a product 
of the young days of the poet. Prat, Pry, Sv and Car are the finished 
products of the final period, which is characterised by minute and 
psychological characterization, high proportion of dialogues to verses 
and absence of flaws in the epic metre, its percentage being 40-45. 
Two of the last mentioned plays have one Act each with no verse at 
all. Prat does not conform to the dialogue test ; but we assign it to 
this period on other grounds. 

11. Bhasa's Influence : Kalidasa was a close student of BhSsa, 
and Sudraka has planned at least four acts of his drama on Car, tlie 
last acts also showing many Bhasa echoes. Bhavabhuti has written 
Malati-Madhava on the lines of Av ; tlie plots in botli being taken 
from folklore and tlie descriptions of nature being in the same style. 
Mudraraksasaseemstobe under the influence of Pry. Priyadar^ika, 
Ratnavali and Nagananda show a considerable Bhasa influence. 
Vemsamlmra sliows similar characterization as in Pafic. Prabodha- 
candrodaya, following E. presents abstract ideas as characters. The 
influence of Bhasa on Kerala dramatists is immense. Not .only have 
they imitated his structural peculiarities but his antique Prakrit as 
well. Elba’s Udayana plays are responsible for Viuavasavadatta, 
Unmadavasavadatta, Tapasavatsarlja. Mattavilasa is indebted to 
Pry. Ascaryacudamapi shows many traces of borrowing from Abh 
in particular and Blwsa dramas in general. Tapatisariivaraiia, 
Subhadradhananjaya, Kalyapasaugandhika, Damaka, Traivikrama, 
Bhagavadajiukiya and many other plays from the South have 
imitated the technique and ideas of Bl^sa.^ 

L The next section on “Bhasa’s Stage" is omitted. 
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V 

cSrudatta and mrcchakatka. 

The investigations of Dr. Suktliankar, Morgenstieme, Belvalkar 
and Paranjape^ from various points of view should leave no reason- 
able doubt in our minds as to Car being older than and hence the 
original of Mr. Accepting Mr. as an independent work having no con- 
nection with Oir. a careful examination of the later acts, viz. VI-X 
of Mr-, shows the influence of Bhasa plays, signifying thereby its 
posteriority to Bhasa and hence to Cir. 

In spite of tlie colophon at the end of one of the MSS saying 
internal evidence is shown to be against it,’ tiiough 
one more act wiU not complete Cat.^ Sarasvati kanthSbharana,* and 
Niitakalakaariaratnakoia* show that Daridra-CSrudatta (or Car) had 
a sequel running on very similar grounds to Mr. 

Tlie weaving of the political byeplot with the main story is tlie 
creation of the author of Mr- 

Under these circumstances, the assertion of some scholars® that 
Car and Mr. are different versions of the same play, appears rather 
strange. 

(i) The evidence of the rhetoricians who quote from both 
works as quite distinct is against such assumption. 6akuntai5vyakhya’ 
says (p. 12.) indicating thereby that the 

author of Car was tlie originator of the device of employing Prakrit 
in the prologue. 

(li) Again the essential differences between the plays that speak 
of different periods seem to have been Ignored. Such are (1) mention 
of Nlaaka in Mr. placing it after 2nd century. A.D.; (2) use of musical 
terms murchana’ and 'Kakali’ in Mr, while CSr has no musical term; 
(3) long description of the courts of Vasantaaena closely corresponds 
with Erhatkatha^okasangraha,® thus indicating a late date for 
Mr : while Car has only a sentence for the description ; (4) full 
knowledge of planetary astrology relegates the author of Mr to a 

1. Respectively in: JAOS, 42, 59-74; Uber das Verhaitnis Zwischen 
Cinidatta und Mrcchakaiika, Leipzig. 1921; Oriental Conference. L 189-204; 
Sabltyasangraha, 1. 102-140. 

2. Mehendale, Bhand. Com. Vol. 367-374; Sukthankar, QJMS, 1918, 
181-86 etc. 

3. a. Charpender, JRAS, 1923, 595-607. 

4. 5r5rrT ! ft etc. given by Dhruva in Svapnani Sundari, intr, p21. 

5. JBRAS, 1925, 274-276. 

6. Jabagirdar, Ind. Ant. 1931, 42; Raja. Joum. Or. Res. 1, 245; Sankar, 
Asutosh Mem. VoL 2, 58; Hiranaad Sastrl, Mem. Archaeological Survey of 
India, 28, p. 22. 

7. Ind- Hist Quarterly, 1929, 726. 

8. Keith. Hist. Sansk. Lit., 271. 
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later period, as also (5) the sympathetic attitude towards Buddhism ; 
(6) Qir invokes the aid of Kharapata an ancient master, while Mr 
calls others not so ancient. 

Thus, both Car and Mr cannot belong to tire same period. Mr 
is later and hence an expanded version of Car. CSr, as we have it. 
is a fragment and it had a sequel on tlie lines of which tlie autlior 
of Mr has developed its plot with additions and improvements. 

VI 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 

(1) Introdwclory. We have placed Bhasa in the Mauryan or 
pre-Mauryan period ; and hence it would be important and interest- 
ing to note the similarities and differences between the society as 
depicted in our plays and that represented by the works of that 
period, of which we take Artha^astra^ and Jataka® stories as 
typical References to these two will be made in the foot-notes. 

(2) Geographical Knowledge of ike period'. In the Maha- 

bhlrata plays are mentioned places which being of very little signi- 
ficance, have not been identified as yet ; e. g., ^ 5 irr*r and in 

Mv. The Udayana plays contain some places that were of local 
and temporary importance and hence these also cannot be identi- 
fied with any degree of certainty ; e.g., iT?*[Inrar, etc. 

The places, countries, mountains and rivers mentioned in the 
plays* clearly show that countries to the north of Narmada were 
well known, while trans-Vindhyan places were not known. 

(5) Castes, their Relations and Occupations : The four castes 
are distinctly mentioned,* and they were based on birth." There is 
no reference to the mixed castes, bom of intercaste wedlock and 
out of the wedlock, so elaborately enumerated by the Smjti writers. 
The Brakmanas were the caste par excellence,* and numerous are 
the references to them. The sacred thread was the badge and the 
distinguishing mark of the Brahmapas.^ The utterance of a Brah- 


1. Ed. Mysore, 1919. 

2. Ed. Cowell, Cam. Univ. Press. 

3. M the places, countries, etc. are given in the original essay. Pry. II. 8 

mentions ^77^ rt*., modem Kathiawar; but one of the MSS reads thus 

throwing doubt on the mention of and ^3 

given is Abh. are copied from the RSmSyaoa. 

4. 5(1^ (CSr Act IL) (Part in. 5; Panel. 6). 

5. Pane L 26. I K. p. 75 

Av.1. 7; PraL p. 61. 

6. »n^roi^t*ni^5?3ng I R p,54;IIL16. 

7. I Av. p. 85. 
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mana was highly respected, even untrue statements were regarded 
as true and he was never contradicted.^ The curse of a Brahmana 
was supposed to bring calamity.* Brahmapas were the preceptors 
of K§atriyas and it was thought disgraceful to the disciple if the 
guru was poor.* Giving away every thing to Brahmanas was a 
desirable thing and saving a Brahmana by losing one’s body was 
highly thought of.* Feeding Brahmaiias in order to propitiate 
untoward fate and ward off evdls was very common.* There was 
a prevalence of Brahmanical rites and ceremonies as also of sacri- 
fices, and payment of fees to the Brairmaiiaa.'' Though the 
Brahmanas were die custodians of Vedic learning, a thoroughly 
ignorant Brahmapa was not a rarity.* Though not idealised as in 
the Jatakas, the K^atriyas also occupied a high position. The 
protection of their subjects was their main duty.® The Vai&yas 
are only incidentally mentioned and a reference is made to their 
travelling in foreign countries and taking a circuitous way for fear 
of thieves.* The passages in wliich the iildrus are mentioned'* 
suggest that untouchability was observed, at least in regard to religi- 
ous functions. Even the courtesans thought it improper to make a 
Sudra youth the object of their love." The ^udras worshipped the 
deities without chanting any mantras.'® The cSti^as were outside 
the caste-system and had their residences outside the cities.'® 

As regards the r^ations between the castes inter se, there is 
nothing to show that they were not cordial. The injunction about 


1. PaScp. 89. 'RPP'Jr IB.p.27. 

Jrnsr'ra^’^1^1% I W ' K. p. si. The Brahmanas also were equally 

confident of never uttering a falsehood. B. p. 27. 

2. Av. L 11; p. 96. also Prat. pp. 118-119. 

3. Page. L28. 

4. Pane. L 22; also. mWJreRTlT Mv. p. 30. 

6. Pry. p. 21. *ll%JTr l Cfir. p. 6 

Wl I p. 81 ft I E L 25 

^TTftni I Cf. Jatakas IV. 450, 484, 489, 497 ; V. 528, 536. 

540; VI. 545. 

6. CSr. p. 84; Pry. pp. 48, BO.also car. p. 7. ,..9!^>srnrflT*IBrn®l I 

7. Av. p. 16. TOsit jcciS^ *1 1 

9. (Sr. p. 45 it T ii | »l<Hsll ^ ' p. 77 ftar 

I also p. 78. 

10. Pane I. 6 j Prat lU- 5. 

11. car. pp. 44-45. 

12. Prat m. 5 I 

13. Av. p. 14. Pane. p. 52. 
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the oca^ations was not strictly followed. We have a BrShmatia as a 
trader-' 

4. The four Orders and their Duties: Brakmacarya: After 
upanayana, a Brahmana boy had to go to a gum for tlie study of the 
Vedas.” The residence at the preceptor’s entailed the perfor- 
mance of bodily labour in the household, bringing fuel, etc." The 
rule of anadhyaya was followed.' There were some students reluctant 
to live the rigours of celibate life, who looked with the greatest 
joy to their sanmvartana ceremony, after which they hastened 
home.” High ideals of the grhasihahrama, which one entered after 
finishing one’s education, are placed before us in the characters of 
Sv. Prat. Car, etc. Husband and wife respected each other.* We 
are told of the dowager queen of Magadha who resided in a 
hermitage near lUEjagrha, and a detailed description is given of the 
tapovana.’ Everyone was free to go there; everything spoke 
there of purity and abundance. The tapovanas were not the 
exclusive preserves of men but were mixed colonies of ascetics.* 
There were two classes of the Sahnyasins, tapasa and parivrajaka.* 
Those staying in the hermitage belonged to the former class, and 
the latter moved from place to place, either alone or with the 
disciples. The order of the red-garmented seems to have been degen- 
erated as some entered it to gain livelihood.'® 

5. Marriage Laws and Customs: Out of the eight forms 
mentioned in the Smitis, we get instances of five forms, viz., 
Brahma, Ksatra, Gandharva. RSk§asa and Asura." Brahma and 
K^tra marriages : For a regular marriage between the K^atriyas, 
envoys and priests used to be sent to the father of the bride." 
Marriages were entered into after considering the various aspects 


1. Cfirudatta. cf. In the Jatakas we have BrShmaijas following diverse 
occupations: agriculturist (m 354; IV. 467) trader (IV. 442) carpenter 
(IV.475). 

2. STNtti’ilPifl'U'i/w Sv. p. 27. Pane 
L5; Mv.pp. 25-26. 

3. Cf. 'ti<if^ etc. K. p. 75. 


4. car. p. 41. 

5- 91155) ftw I Av, p. 73. 


6. Prat. L 10; 25. 

7. Sv. pp. 9-26. 

8. Ct Jatakas. m. 348, 418, 436; IV, 509. 

9. RhTs Davids. Buddhist India, pp. 140-4L cf. in disguise. 


10. Sv. L 9 int !TW I Cf. Jatakas III. 322,_353. 

11. Brthma (Padmavati and Vatsaraja) Kstra (Jayavarma and Sumitra) 

Gandharva (Avi and Kura^l] Rak^sa (Vatsaraja and Vdsavadatta) Asura 
(Daaaratha and Kaikeyi) Sfigtt Cf. Prat 1. 15. &c. 

12. Pry Act. IL At. Act I. 
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of the question, ‘family relations’ being the main consideration, 
evidently with a view to accord with the rule of endogomy.* The 
qualities of heart and head were secondary factors, as also were the 
physical features and the strength of the bridegroom.* The 
motlier of the bride was consulted and she had a voice in the 
selection of a son-in-law.* Kautukamangala was a pre-nuptial rite of 
tying a piece of thread on the wrist, and it was performed on an 
auspicious day.* Particular herbs were entwined in a garland 
( Kautukamala ) worn by the bride. The actual marriage cere- 
mony was performed with all the pomp of decorations, orna- 
ments and foods.* Female relations of the bride used to receive 
the bridegroom, who came in a specially fasliioned car.* Possibly 
the widows were excluded from the marriage ceremony.^ Gandharva 
was love marriage with consent, prevalent among the K§atriyas. 
In Bliasa’s time, religious rites were thought necessary to perfect 
the GTindkarva ( and RSkjasa ) marriages.® 

The marriage of Avimiraka is important to us from the fact of 
its disregarding the rule of consanguinity or sapiiida exogamy. In 
Vedic times marriages with cognatic relations to the third degree 
were recognised.* Jatakas also tell of the non-observance of the 
rule of consanguinity.'® Gradually, die smiti writers increased the 
number of the prohibited degrees." It will be seen that Avlmaraka 
is marrying his maternal uncle’s daughter, who was at tlie same 
time his paternal aunt’s daughter ( i. e. third degree ).'* 

1. ftvTiT Tifftpr i Av. p. 3 ; Piy. n. 4. 

2. Pry. n. 4 ; also. Av. 1. 3. 

3. Pty. pp. 28-29. Av. p. 38. frfi fe* etc. KurangTs marriage post- 
poned. 

4. owafl I Sv. p. 49. 

5 Sv. Act. IV. 

6. sjurrat sraiynfe? i 0. 9. 

7. Sv. p. 57. 

8. a. ‘ ’ Av. p. 103. ‘ ’ Pry. p. 72. ‘ 

etc.’ Sv. p. 133. 


9. Hindu Exogamy p. 14. 

10. Ct 1.126; n. 193. 

11. Maternal relations to the third, fifth and seventh degrees, and pater- 
nal relations to the fifth, seveolb degrees. 


12 . 
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Marriages of Carudatta and Sajjalaka ( both Brahmanas ) with 
Vasantasena and Madanika suggest Amloma marriage or hyper- 
gamy. It is not stated whether any ceremonies were performed. 

It is contended' on the strength of the stray use of the word 
“Sambandha.” which is not used in its technical sense, in some of 
the plays that the Sambandha marriages are referred to. 

“Sambandha is civil marriage witli right of divorce. The 

presentation of cloth by the vara to the vadhu with a social dinner 

constitutes the entire ritual. No Sanskrit mantras are recited 

the wife does not share the relfeious life of her hu^and and the 
husband does not interdine with his wife.’”* Applying these tests 
to the marriages of Vasavadatta and Kuraiigi which are alleged to 
be Sambandha marriages, we find that neither can be styled as such 
since botli parties belonged to the same caste, religious ceremonies 
were performed, and there was no idea of divorce. 

It seems there were no child marriages. Polygamy was then 
as it is even now, a fashion among tlie kings and the rich. Mono- 
gamy seems to be prevalent among the commoners.^ 

The wife thought it her prime duty to follow her lord, sacri- 
ficing her likes and dislikes for him.® It was thought improper for 
women to see a stranger or hear his praise.* _ The husband also 
avoided the sight of other women.’ There is no reference to 
remarriage in any of Uie plays, so far as we could see. 

8. Position of Women: The period under our review is 
characterised by the spirit of toleration towards women. The birth 
of a female child was an occasion of joy.* The maidens enjoy^ 
perfect freedom; arrangements were made for teaching music, 
singing and dancing to them.* The then prevalent purdah system 
was not enforced in the case of maidens. They moved unveiled in 
their palanquins'® and the sight of a maiden was thought free from 
taint." Unmarried girls used to play tlie game of ball and similar 
games in the company of their companions.'* Position of married 

1. S. K. Sastri, Sscarya. Intr ; K. R. Pisharoti, Shama’a, 6. 

2. K. G. Saokar’s letter dated 14-8-32. 

3. Cf. Jataka IV., 489. 

4. *r^sTT*fT ' Prat. 1. 25. 

5. Cf. Vasavadatta ; Dhutl (Car. pp. 81-82). 

6. ^ I Sv. p. 55. 

7. 3?^ I Sv. p. 26 ; also p. 136. At. p. 10. 

8. Av. L 9. cf. Av. 1. 2. 

9. Pry. Act. EL Pane. 

11. 1 Pry, p. 50. 

12. Sv.Act.n. 
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mmen has been already considered.* Widows dressed differently 
from married women whose hiosbands were living,® and did not use 
ornaments and toilet® Women separated from their husbands for 
the time being, did not put colyrium in their eyes, nor combed their 
hair.* They used to braid their hair in one plait.® 

No barrier was placed in the way of women emh raring 
flsce/fo'sm.® 

There was a system analogous to the present purdah,'' the 
whole face including the head being veiled. Even courtesans were 
veiled® when passing in carriages.® The purdah was done away 
witli on specific occasions.*® 

A stray instance** of a wife desiring to follow her husband to 
the funeral pyre cannot sufficiently warrant tlie inference of the 
prevalence or otherwise of the system of Satl. There is also a 
single instance of a woman knowing reading and writing.*® 

7. Urban and Rural Life: We have a fine and realistic 
description of a city in the evening.** There were palatial buildings 
in die business quarters of the city, and the verandahs on the ground 
floor were employed for selling country sugar, honey etc. The 
fashionable city-bred beaus and courtesans vied witit each other to 
show themselves in their best, and were to be seen walking to and 
fro in the balconies of their respective quarters. 

There were beatings of drum and proclamation** to mark the 
beginning and close of the night, to warn the residents against 
moving during die period ; but the injunction was not strictly 
followed. Nightguards and watchmen used to patrol the streets.** 

L Cf. also ^ I Prat 1. 10. 

2. siwsnfksi ^ I ft i Dg. p. 52. 

3. Av. p. 54 % I 

4. Sv. 10. and 

5. Abh, IL 8 . Women in their husbands' company used three 

plaits. 

6. Contra Smi'ti writers. 

7. Prat. p. 36. Sv. p. 140. I 

8. u. 38. i 

9. Car. p. 89. I 

10 . Prat 1. 29. qiir ^ =51 1 

IL U. p. 109. 1 

12. Pry. pp. 3-4 

13. Av. Act n. pp. 27-28. 

14 Car. p. 65 ; 78. cf. Arth, IL 57. p. 146. ftRvqiflnBgiTqaf sRWp I 

15. Av. p. 45. I 
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In spite of these precautions, tliieves were not uncommon, as also the 
bravadoes with tiieir servants, following nefarious practices.' 

At night, the city was completely engulfed in darkness save 
what little light came from the windows of the buildings on both 
sides of the street.* Possibly there were no lamp posts, and no 
arrangements for lighting tlie streets. Singing and music con- 
ferences went on till late at night ; respectable persons felt no hesita- 
tion in attending them.’ Some persons enjoyed song and music in 
their own houses.* Tlie courtesans followed their trade in the 
business quarters.® their residences being outside tlie cities.® The 
gaining houses were atuated at prominent places.* A tavern 
keeper selling liquor is mentioned only once.® 

Tliere were undergroud drains to take away water outside 
the cities.® The cities were fortified.'® There were well-watered 
green trees and blossoming gardens just near the cities," private 
and public parks and pleasure-gardens being in the cities them- 
selves'® Citizens with their wives went there for merry-making, 
as also the persons from royal families.'® 

Residential quarters : Not much is said about these in the 
plays. Tlie houses of persons of the upper middle class were built 
of bricks and were surrounded by gardens.’® There were quadran- 
gular court yards inside tlie house, and inner still were the quarters 
for the women folk. There seem to have been separate apart- 
ments for the maidservants.'® There is no mention of any furni- 
ture in the house. CSpdalas had to reside outside the cities.'® 

An ideal thoroughbred gentleman of the town was kind to the 
servants, ready to appreciate and reward good works." 

1. car. Act. L Av. p. 45 ‘ ’. 

2. Av. p. 45, etc. 

3. Car. pp. 64-66. 

4. Av. pp. 43-44. 

5. Av. p. 44. 1 also nL 8. 

6. Av. p. 29. 3t®«.^arr eta 

7. Av. p. 45. ' 

S. Pry. pp. 56-58 Contra—Jatakas. 

9. Pry. p. 50- ?n:3UT«i I cf. Arth. II. 65. p. 167. 

10. Pry. p.64. ‘llRiK.’ 

11. Prat. p. 57 ; Abh. p. 6. 

12. car. p. 73; Av.p. 2. 

13. Av.p.2. 

14. C5r. p. 73 : Act . I. ; E. 8. also Av. pp. 10, 23. 

15. Car. p. 81. 

16. Av. p. 14; Pane. p. 52. 

17. cf. car. 00 . 51-53 : 60-61. 
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Some idea of pastoral life is conveyed by the cowherds in the 
Paiic and B.^ On festive occasions they made ready for fun and 
dance, in which youngsters of both sexes participated. They were 
susceptible to common superstitions. Cows were like goddesses to 
t hPTT i. Sometimes they resided in the suburbs, and their dwelli3\g 
places seem to be quite humble, though to tliem they were quite 

8 Court Life : We get a description of the place of a king 
in Av and Abh.* It was fortified on all sides by strong and high 
walls, which had roads on them from in^de, and kapi.^ir$akas were 
placed at different points. Gaja^as, guest houses, artifical lakes, 
pleasure-mountains, coolrooms, music hails, theatre,— formed part 
of the palace.* The residence of the princesses was a specially 
guarded part known as KanySpuraprasada. having much wood work 
and ornament. It had many mechanical entrances and exits.* 
The princesses had their own establishments and exclusive pleasure 
gardens ( ).“ The palace was always a hot-bed of various 

plots and counter-plots and anything was thought probable to happen 
within its four walls.* It had an armoury, where royal prisoners 
were kept.’ 

The kingslup was not conferred by election but was here- 
ditary.® The hour of the day was announced to the king, and at 
ten nadikas from sunrise and sunset the king had baths.* The king 
was generally conscious of his high responsibilities.^ The principles 
of administration are given in Av 1. 12.^’ The king was enjoined upon 
not to spare himself on the battlefield.^’ Political marriages show 
influence of politics on the kings. In short, care of the subjects and 
their protection was the prime concern of the king.’* He used to 
collect one-sixth of the produce as tax.’* 

L FaSc. Act. IL B. Act. HL 

2. Av. Act. m. pp. 46-47. Abh. IL 2. 

3. cf. also Sv. Act IV ; Prat p. 8. 

4. Av. pp. 47-48. ‘ ’ p. 47. ‘ snvnrrar ’ p. 48. 

5. Sv. Acts n. IV. 

6. Prat p. IS. *^*1 * 

7. Pry. Act IE ; p. 67. For the whole description of palace, cf. Arth. I. 20. 
n.25. 

8. Majcmdar, Corporate Life, 97, 101, HO. cf. Pry. 

Av. cf. Arth. 

V. 96. pp. 254-257. 

9. Abh. p. 28 ; Av. pp. 13, 32. cf. Arth. L 7. p, 13. 

10. Av. p. 13. 8T?1 »iW I 

11. cf. Arth 1. 4. p. 9. etc. 

12. At. 1. 12 d. also Pane. H. 5. 

IS. K.17. ^^>Trfsr»ir'ir®5rifT^^..- 1 cf.Arth.i.i9.p.39.sr3irs#s^?i^:i 

14. Av. p. 62. ' 
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Elaborate were the preparations that were made at the coron- 
ation of a new king, in which the citizens also took part’ Tlie 
whole ceremony was a religious affair and a dramatic entertain- 
ment marked its close.* The advent of a new king was looked 
upon with great suspicion and anxiety by tire subjects.® 

The kings do not seem to have had a large retinue— only the 
female doorkeeper, an attendant and the jester companion are met 
with.* Female torchbearers are mentioned only once.® 

Ministers occupied high position with the king, being consulted 
even as to the selection of a suitable match for the princess.® They 
were ready to die for their king, his uplift being their constant 
concern.' They wielded a considerable influence with regard to 
foreign policy. Messengers or emissaries of peace were sent to the 
enemy and they did their work in spite of danger to their lives.® 
Messengers, however, were not to be killed. 

The secret service department was efficiently managed and 
information was obtained about the king’s subjects and foreigners.* 
The spies went under the guise of madmen, mendicants etc., held 
conferences in lonely places and tried to achieve their objects by 
bribing the servants of the enemy or by getting their men employed 
in the services of the enemy.’* Vatsareja was captured and freed 
through tlie secret service.’* Spies were called "eyes” of tlie 
kings.” Mo details about the machinery of administration so 
elaborately given by Kauffiya are foimd in our plays. 

9. War. 

There were four divisions of the army — elephants, chariots, 
horsemen and infantry. Elephanis constituted the principal factor 
of army in ancient India. A deep blue elephant with certain 
characteristics was reputed to bring sovereignty to its owner king.’* 
There were spacious stables, and a number of attendants for the 


1. Prat. L 3. 

2. Prat p. 8. orf^gor etc. 

3. Prat L 14. 

4. Contra Arth. I. 21. p. 42. 

5. B. n. 2. ' 

6 . Abh. p. 7. I also Fry. and Av. 

7. in Pry.; and the former two in Sv. 

8. stzlc^^IoDgh. (pp.66.67). f^jmq^IaAbh. (pp. 41-42). In Dv. 

cf. ^ I Arth. 1. 16. p. 30. 

9. Av. L 12 c. 

10. ct Pry. 

11. Av. 1. 12. ; p, 99. for espionage cf. Arth. L 11- 

14;n.56; 17.81-84. 

12. Pry. p. 9. 
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elephants. Various methods of charming and capturing elephants were 
given in the HastiSiksa.* The elephant for war wore an armour,* 
presumably over its trunk. Chariots. Each -warrior ( ) had his 
particular driver expert in driving and turning the chariot in various 
ways.* Horses from Kamboja were regarded as the best.* The 
science of keeping and tending the horses was developed and they 
were worshipped on particular days.® Various weapons and 
implements of war are mentioned by our poet and nearly all of them 
are found in the Artha4astra.* and ^ are not found in the 

Arth. : but the former seems to be a sword. The arrows had on them 
engraved the names of the warriors to whose quiver they belonged.* 

Before the war, each member of the army was carefully scru- 
tinised. The inspection was conducted by asking each commander 
about the soldiers rmder his charge ; and such enquiry was facilita- 
ted by the army register, specially prepared for the particular war 
containing the name and descriptive particulars of each soldier.* 
During the war the various war songs, glorifying death-on the battle- 
field, were sung to encourage the soldiers.* After the war, the 
principal duty of the commander-in-chief was to reward the brave 
according to their merit. The names of the warriors were recorded 
in the “Atmals." The head of the defeated army, however, took 
it as his main concern to enquire as to the safety and whereabouts 
of the oflScers under him.” 

10. Fine Arts. 

Scidpiure seems to have attained a very high degree of perfec- 
tion. Statues of dead kings used to be carved of stone or granite. 
They bore remarkable likeness to the original and wore human 
expressions.” Some' peculiar characteristics of the individual kings 
were shown by symbolic marks.” Probably offerings of food were 

1. Pry. p. 9. 

2. D. 8. 

3. cf. fror, TBC and Ja Pane. 

4. K. 19. Arth. n, 51. p. 133. 

5. Pry. 1. 12. Arth. n. 51. p. 135. 

6. FoUowlag the divisions of the Arth. ( H. 39 pp. 10M02 ) the weapons 
may be classified as : (i) 

ttw, tJE?, fui) wi— 

sjri:. The weapons are mentioned in 0, Pane, Piy. etc. 

7. Paffc.n. 50; nr. 17. 

a Abb. pp. 54-56. 

9. Pry. IV. 3. Arth. X. 131. p. 368. 

10. Pane. p. 70 : E 28 ; p. 9L also pp. 1004)3. cf. Arth. X. 131. 

IL Prat. p. 59. VWIl-ll'H. ' ^ ' 

12. Prat p. 62. H.Sastri.PrabuddhaBharata, 1929,131; Pisharoti, Quar- 
terty Jnl. Mythic Sot, 12, 388-89. 
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made occasionally. These statues were kept in the: Siaiue-honses 
which outwardly resembled the temples. They were tall and mag' 
nificent structures, erected just outside the cities.* A priest, an 
attendant and a servant were attached to the statuehouses for daily 
services and the upkeep.® They were looked upon as shrines and 
were free to everybody.® Special preparations made on the 
visit of the royal family are elaborately given.* 

Painting : Many are the references to painting and there are 
some significant ^iles describing pictures on a canvas.® The 
details about the portraits show that the pictures caught m' r h of 
die likeness of the object.® Only one musical instrument is 
mentioned i. e., lute. The lutes of rich persons were stringed with 
wires of gold.® The art of weaving shows a developed phase, in 
that the garments made from barks of trees were not easily 
distinguishable from those of cotton, ordinarily used.® 

11. Religion, Philosophy, Literature and Sciences : 

Hinduism : Idol worship was In a developed st^, there being 
temples* dedicated to various deities. In a prominent place on the 
temple, so as to be visible from a distance, were placed the symbols 
or weapons of the particular deity that was enshrined.*® Some 
temples had festivities on the full moon day while some had them 
daily.** It was not rare to find more than one idol in a temple.** 
The following deities from tlie Hindu pantlieon were specially 
worshipped : Vi§nu, Siva, Kart^yani, Skanda etc. Rama and 
Krspa were looked upon as incarnations of Vi§ou ; still, there were 
some who denied divinity to Krsna and lightly called him a “cow* 
herd.”** There were temples dedicated to Yakeipls, and mai dpnQ 
used to worship them on the A?tamT.*‘ Curiously enough, we find 
belief in a half-male half-female godhead — the Ardhanarlsvara form 
of Siva. (AvII. 12d). 

1. Prat p. 58; III, 13. 

2. cf. aad S^l^RPC in Prat. 

3. Prat. m. 13. 

4. Prat Act lib pp. 54, 59. 

6. cf. I S. 3. 

6. Dv. pp. 9-12 ; Sv. pp, 134-36 ; CSr. p. 88. 

7. tpWTRS 1 Pry. p. 23. 

8. Prat 1. 9. ... I 

9. Pry.p.49. 

10. Prat p. 59. STT t 

11. Prat. p. 59. 9i*Pir I 

12. Prat p. 59. #ii: I 

13. Dv. p. 7. B 55?rwr: 1 p. 26. ^ gpi nTqiSfi I 

14. Pry. p. 5L 
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Sacriilces were much m vogue ; the merit one got by their 
performance, was thought to be everlasting.^ 

Buddhism, though trying to gain ground, does not seem to have 
got a stronghold at the period. The 'Buddhist mendicants were 
lightly spoken of as conjurers.* The Buddhist laymen were also 
ridiculed as unmattopasakas ;* and the morality of the Bhiksus was 
thought to be questionable.* 

Jainism was equally regarded with deprecation,* and the other 
sect seems not to have been promulgated till then. Both these 
religious S 5 ^tems were looked upon as heretical.® 

Philosophy : The Paiicaratra system of philosophy seems to 
have had followers. Kpspa was worshipped tmder different names 
of Vasudeva, Sankar^pa, etc. Vedas and sacrifices were accepted as 
conducing to spiritual welfare. Tlie system is also known as Sotvata 
Biiagavatism.* 

The theory of rebirth was acceptable® and tlie learned compa- 
risons about the five senses leaving the body through the holes,® 
sliow rather a developed taste at hairsplitting. 

Languages and Liieralure. Sanslcrit was the spoken language 
of tlie literate cultured class and Prakrit was that of the women 
and the low people. Both were in their stages of development, and 
were not merely ‘literary languages.’ In addition to the various 
works of antiquity mentioned in tlte Prat., Hasti^ik§5 was -well 
known, as also a treatise on dramaturgy.'® Tlie MaliSbharata, 
EhagavadgM and RamSyapa were quite known to aU. 

Astronomy and Astrology. If the reading preferred by Prof. 
Bhide*^ is accepted, it would seem tliat there was an observatory at 
Uijain. Tithis and naksatras only were known, the forecasts being 
based on the naksatras ( Rohipl, Krttika ).'* The moon was known 
to be tlie cause of the tides.'* 

1. K. 17. gtf =51 3:« I 

2. Pry. pp. 45-46. ^ ^ I 

3. Pry. pp. 44, 45. 

4. car p. 74. i%3T I 

5. cf. Av. p. 72. ftnjg ^ I 

6. Av. p. 15. ‘ cf. Arth. m. 77. p. 199. etc. 

7. cf. Mhh. Sintiparvan, Adh, 334-351. The mangalaslokas in our plays, 
mention of Balarama in a mangala^oka, personification of the weapons (Dv. B) 
and the very name Pancaratra for a play— show the Influence of this ayatem. 

8. U.50. 3IT?in... (p.l08). 

9. Pant L 10. 

10. PraL p. 99; Pry. p. 9; Av. p. 16. 

11. p. 33 of Bhide’s edn.— Notes. 

12. Prat. p. sa 

13. Abh. 'VL 2 ed. 
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Medicine: Various herbs were known. Cangerika was repu- 
ted to bring cookiess to the head. Other cooling herbs were also 
locally applied, giving instantaneous relief.* The psychological 
aspect of diseases was not lost sight of, and the sickroom was well 
decorated to divert tlie attention of tlie patient.* 

12. Social manners and Cvstoms : 

i. Fi}od, Drink and Dress: Among the edibles mentioned, 
there is only one article from the non-vegetarian menu, viz., piece 
of mutton saturated with salt, ghee etc.® The other delicacies 
mentioned are : ( Pry III ) ftfT, 5®, ant, ( CSr p. 4 ). Condi- 

ments ( fta-CSr. p. 9 ) of different kinds were used to flavour the 
dishes. The singles of the gluttonous jester do not cover the non- 
vegetarian field. Hence it seems tliat the diet was mainly 
vegetarian,* and the lower castes used meat. We get only one 
reference to drinking,^ v'a., in a public tavern : so the statement 
of Megasthenes® that wine was rarely drunk seems to be correct. 
Dress. Two pieces of clotli were used, one as a lower garment, 
and the other as an upper one ( uttarlya Possibly yajKopavita 
was a piece of cloth in those days and was not made of thread.® 
No particulars as to the dress of women are given, but It would 
seem that they wore two clotliea.* Sprouts of tali tree were used 
to grace the ear.’® Ornaments were worn on the hands and the 
ears.” 

a. Sports and Festivities. There were a number of public 
festivities in which all took part. Kamadeva mahotsava seems to 
have been specially favoured by the young persons of both sexes.’* 
Indramalia and Dhanurmaha were other festivals, a sort of Olympic 
games being arranged in the latter.” Wrestling was more popular 

L AV.PP.80-B1. I (p.81). 

2. Sv. V. 4. c. 

3. Pry. p. 57. 

4. Contra-jatakas speaking of Brahmin flesh-eaters; L 18, 30, 142; IV. 
495, etc. 

5. Pry. Act. IV. That the aervant was not really drunk but was 

fugning to be under the influence of liquor would be seen from his recourse to 
Sanskrit and sajdng ; sir; ^ *rrr:, ^ etc. I Pry. p. 62. 

6. Cam. Hist. Anc. India, 1, 412.413- cf. Also Arth. IL 46. pp. 119-121. 

7. Prat L 31a. It seems dresses in different provinces were distinct 
Prat m. 3. 

8. Car. p. 63. Also, Jha, Asutosh Mem. Vol, I, 60-63. 

9- Av. p. 82. 

10. Car. p. 82. 

11. Prat. L 8. 

12. Car. Acts. I, H. 

13. B. act. IV. p. 55; Act V. 
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and even princes were fond of it.‘ The king used to be present 
in the special arena prepared for the wrestling bouts. Fights of 
unarmoured persons with the elephants were also common.* 

m. Conveyances : Chariots, palanquins, carts and carriages, 
horses, and elephants were the means of conveyance. Chariots, 
used to be drawn by horses or donkeys,* though the latter were 
also employed as beasts of burden.* There were different carriages 
for different occasions. Gentlemen used covered carts (pravahanas) 
or yanas. The carriages for marriage ceremonies were known as 
Vadhuyanas. Pu§yaratha was used for coronation. Horses used 
to be ridden for long journeys.® Carts were drawn by bullocks 
also, and the latter were used as beasts of burden. There is no 
reference to the condition of the roads, nor to tlie maritime trade, 
navigation, etc., though a ship is indicated in a couple of similes.® 

iv. Popular beliefs, Superstitions, etc. Belief in magic,’ by 
which one could change one’s countenance or disappear, etc.,’ is 
found to be prevalent. Some mantras were believed to render the 
occupants of particular residences drowsy.® A crow sitting on a 
dry tree facing the sun was taken to bring disaster.* 

». Trade and Industry : The poet does not furnish us with 
any information as to the internal or foreign trade.^® Jewellers, 
goldsmiths, ironsmiths, shampooers and garland-makers are men- 
tioned among those carrying on trade of some kind or tlie other. 
Long journeys for cortraercial purposes, group of merchants travel- 
ling togetlier and roads infested with thieves may be inferred.*^ 

Weighs and Measures: There is possibljr no reference to 
weights in these plays. Dhanu, 'Krofa, yojana— are mentioned as 
measures of distance.** As to measures of time, Nadika, Divasa 
and Varsa are mentioned.** Coins. Suvariia and Magaka are 
mentioned as coins.** Suvarria was a particular weight, but the 

h Prat. IE. 13. ed. 

2. cf. B. and Av. 

3. Piy. p. 32. ‘ 

4. CSr. p. 70. 

5. Pry. Act. L Vataaraja. 

6. Car. p. 39. Pj'IH'dl ^ 1 

7. Pry. and Av. 

8. Av. p. 46 : CSr. p. 76. cf. Arth. XIV. 148. pp. 418-425. esp. p. 419. 

9. Pane, p 48. 

10. cf. Jatakas. L 4, 41 ; E. 186, 190 ; IIL 339. 

11. Car. p. 77. p. 45. #|5lTIT«r airsi^^r; also p.78. 

12. Pry. pp 11, 8 (9), 8. cf. Arth. E 4L pp. 1064)7. 

13. Abh. n. Av. n. Prat V. 

14. CSr. p. 55, Dv. p 9 : CSr. pp 7, 9. Pry. p. 46. 
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term denoted the gold and silver coins of the same weight.* 
There were of copper, silver and gold.* A deposit was 

required to be passed over to the bailor in the presence of a 
witness.® Taking up loans on the security or mortgage of the 
moveables was known, as also interest on the principal advanced.* 

vi. Slavery:^ There were male as well as female slaves. 
They could gain freedom on the payment of some ransom to their 
master and again be included among the Aryans. Those that 
deceived their masters were again condemned to servitude.® 

vii. Public Vices: Gambling, theft and prostitution’ seem to 
be present to some extent, There were rules and regulations of the. 
gaming table. Thievery was practised as an art, the thief proceed- 
ing to his work after invoking blessings of tlie patron deities, with 
all his paraphernalia of house-breaking outfit, measuring thread, bee 
etc. The courtesans were cultured and expert at music, painting and 
dance.® 

vHi. Manners : Honour and respect were always paid to the 
elders, mere mention of the name of a venerable person was revered 
by the listener by getting up from his seat.® The guest was honour- 
ed with the traditional Indian hospitality and feeding a guest was 
taken equivalent to performing a sacrifice.*® Some Jataka stories 
countenance the assumption of the absence of the joint family 
system, but there is nothing in the plays either in support or against 
that assumption, Tilipatra was the writing material used in tiie 
north.** It is interesting to note that out of the various modes of 
ending life, that by drowning oneself was condemned. Entering the 
fire or throwing oneself down off tlie precipice seems to have been 


1. isd Hiat Quart. 1929, 693. 

2. cf. Artii. 1.40, p. 103; 1.33. p. 84. 

3. Sv. p. 139, I 

4. Pry. p.59 . ‘sitct’ p. 61. 

5. cf. Arth. m. 70. pp. 180-183. 

6. car. p. 91. Jit I also p. 92, p. 102. aiasn ^ % ^ifSr | 

cf- J^rir p. 182. Car, p. 96. aisgai ^ gofr 3% 

Ji% 1 

7. Or. p. 55, Av. p. 45; Car. Act m, Av. p. 45; Cirudatta and Sajjalaka 
in Qr. 

8. CSr. pp. 75, 77 etc. Vaaantasena and Madanlka in CSr. 

9. 3^ at the mention of (Sv. p. 129}: at the mention of 

(PaSc. p 60) at the mention of...«rniir*W (Dgh, p. 65). 

10. Av. p 87. ff 3fI5Pgai«r fllaiuKiui 1 

IL cf. Arth. n. 38. p. 100. 1 
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the approved fonn of committing suicide.^ As to the disposal of the 
dead we have a clear indication to the funeral pyre and the burning 
of the corpses.® The spirit pervading every one of the plays voices 
forth the craving and the liking of the general populace for freedom 
and good government 

A. D. PUSALKER 



1. Av. pp. 59, 60. Perhaps the poet was referring with approval to the 
mode of killing themselves employed by Udayana Vatsaraja and his Queens. 
They ascended the top of a precipitous hill and killed themselves by falling 
from the precipice,— Dr. Pradhan, Cfowwtogy a( A«nc«/ /mSa, p. 246. 

2. Dgh. 9. (p.55). 



THE REGISTRATION OF FIRMS 


Unta the Indian Partnership Act was passed in 1932 there 
was no provision of Indian Statute Law which required the registra- 
tion of firms in British India. That Act, for the first time 
introduced a new feature into the Indian Law of Partnership 
by providing a machinery for registration which may or may not 
be availed of by firms doing business in British India, at their 
option, but which they are obliged to have recourse to, if they wish 
to enforce certain legal rights through a Court of Law. It cannot 
be said that the Chapter relating to the registration of firms is 
really an integral part of partnership law. In fact, the English 
Partnership Act, 1890, does not contain any provision for the 
registration of firms in the United Kingdom, although there is a 
separate enactment which requires firms carrying on business under a 
name, not consisting of the true surnames of all partners who are 
individuals and the corporate names of all partners who are 
corporations, to be registered in the manner provided. (See the 
Registration of Business Names Act, 1916). Whether we regard 
the Chapter on Registration as part and parcel of the law of 
partnership, or as supplemental to it, no one can deny that it 
has brought about a change in the law which is of considerable 
importance to traders, merchants and professional men doing 
business in partnership. 

The idea of registering firms is not a new one. As far back 
as in the year 1867, the Bombay Oiamber of Commerce came 
forward with a suggestion that legislation should be undertaken 
for the compulsory registration of firms in India. The suggestion 
was not taken up, probably because it was thought that the country 
was not yet ripe for such legislation. Since then, several mercantile 
assodations, mostly foreign, repeatedly urged the need of such 
legislation upon Government. The passing of the Registration 
of Business Names Act, 1916, in England lent support to the demand 
for legislation on similar lines in India. The Industrial Commis- 
aon, in 1918, and the Civil Justice Committee, in 1925, recommended 
a system of compulsory registration. In the meantime, the Burmese 
Legislature had passed the Burma Registration of Business Names 
Act, in 1920. whereby the principle of compulsory registration 
was applied to certain towns in Burma. The Government of India, 
however, showed some hesitation in undertaking legislation in this 
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direction, partly because there was considerable divergence of 
opinion on the wisdom of such a step, and partly because there 
mere certain inherent difficulties in the subject-matter of the 
proposed legislation. These difficulties were peculiar to the 
existing conditions of trade and business in India, and arose with 
reference to family business carried on by Hindu undivided families, 
short-lived partnerships and firms in a small way of business. 
They have been discussed in detail in the Report of the Special 
Committee on the Indian Partnership Bill, in partigraphs 14 to 16, 
and, it would be enough for the purpose of the present discussion 
to give only a brief summary of them here. 

It is well known that there is a large number of Hindu undivid- 
ed families in India which carry on what are known as family 
businesses. The benefits of such businesses may be either restricted 
to the families themselves, or may be shared with them by outsiders 
as partners with them. It would be impracticable and inconvenient 
to require that each member of a Hindu undivided family carrying 
on a family business should have his name registered, because every 
birth or death of a male child and every partition in the family 
would necessitate a change in tlie register. Furtlier, the mutual 
relations and liabilities of tire members of such a family are govern- 
ed by the Hindu Law and not by the law of partnership. Where a 
joint Hindu trading family enters into partnership witlr an outsider, 
the names of its members need not be registered, because the part- 
nership relation which is contractual exists only between that mem- 
ber of the family who makes the contract of parbiership and the 
outsider. The question whether the interests of the other members 
in the joint family property are liable to be proceeded against for 
the debts of the firm depends on mixed questions of fact and law, 
the law being not that of partnership, but ffie Hindu law. 

The difficulties with regard to the registration of short-lived 
partnerships and firms in a small way of business are of a somewhat 
different kind. If the Legislature were to insist on every small md 
ephemeral partnership venture being registered, petty enterprises 
would be considerably hindered, while no substantial benefit would 
accrue to the public. To overcome this objection, it was sugg^ted 
by those who advocated compulsory registration that firms wiffi a 
capital below a fixed minimum sliould be exempted from registration 
or, in the alternative, that suits below a certain v^ue should be 
exempted from the operation of any legal provision imposing 
disabilities on unregistered firms. The suggested remedy had, 
however, its own drawbacks, for the capital of a firm fluctuates 
from time to time, and caimot be ascertained without^ detailed 
calculations, and the valuation of suits is liable to be made in a way 
that js likely to achieve the object of a dishonest plaintiff. 
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The passage of the Indian Partnership Act through the Indian 
Legislature was not entirely smootli. Although no objection was 
taken to the Act as a whole, in so far as it attempted to consolidate 
and amend the previously existing law of partnership, the introduc- 
tion of the new principle of registration evoked a storm of criticism 
both from mercantile associations and from members of the Legida- 
tive Assembly, which would have wrecked the Bill, but for the skill 
with which it was piloted by the Law Member. 

As was pointed out by Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda in the 
course of the debate on the Bill in the Legislative Assembly, the 
opinion of the Indian business community was almost unanimously 
opposed to the enactment of the Chapter on registration. A few 
relevant extracts from the opinions of some of the Indian Traders' 
Associations consulted by Government may be quoted as examples 
of the arguments advanced by the Indian Mercantile community as 
a whole. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay said : — 

‘Tn the opinion of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, having 
regard to the conditions prevailing in India, and to the fact that 
capitalists are shy to Invest their monies in adventures, such a 
provision would be detrimental to the interests of the commer- 
cial community as a whole, and would prevent capitalists from 

coming forward to help small firms in tlieir adventures ” 

The Bombay Piece-Goods Native Association, after pointing out 
that it was remarkable that the desire for making the registration 
of firms compulsory had emanated only from European Chambers of 
Commerce in India, and that no recognised Chamber of Commerce 
of Indian Merchants, individual or Trade Association had ever 
approached Government with a similar request added : — 

"My committee feel that Government are surely not imaware 
of the hardships to which the small trading films are likely to be 
put Most of tliem do business in a small way, and are quite 
ignorant of tlie complicated macliinery of registration. The 
result will be that, in spite of very elaborate organisation, 
many of tlie firms will remain unregistered to the great detri- 
ment of the partners who will run the risk of imknowingly 

losing their money In this connection, my committee 

have noticed that thougli the Special Committee on the Bill were 
aware of all these difficulties, they have tried to pass over them 
by imagining that Registration is only optional. As a matter 
of fact, the penalties imposed are so heavy that it is straining 
the language too far to say that the provisions are merely 
optional ” 

The Grain Merchants’ Association, Bombay, remarked:— 
Although the registration is stated to be optional, the dis. 
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arising out of non-registration are such as to malte 

registration almost compulsory My Committee suggest 

that the Chapter on registration should be entirely dropped 
from the Bill.” 

The Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, referring to 
the Chapter on Registration, said 

“ This is a very radical and sweeping change from the exist- 
ing position If this clause is not cut out, serious harm 

will be caused to Indian trade and commerce. In rural areas 
throughout the country there are innumerable little partner- 
ships formed for small ventures or undertaWnp from time to 
time in the course of the year, and particularly during the 
movement of crops. It is simply absurd to suggest that the 
illiterate simple-minded folk who enter into these partnerships 
should go through tire troublesome process of registration and 
conform to tlie elaborate rules of intimating changes in their 

firms, places of business, etc Besides, such a sweeping 

change cannot be justified except on the ground of a general 
and widespread dissatisfaction with existing conditions. My 
Board are not aware of any general complaint in reject of 
disclosure of composition of partnerships. In view of this my 
Board strongly recommend.that clause 68 should be deleted.” 
The opinions quoted above are a fair sample of the view taken 
by the Indian business community. 

On the other hand, a large part of the British mercantile com- 
munity in India, not only gave its whole-hearted support to the Bill, 
but was anxious that registration should be made compulsory as in 
England, where a firm is prevented from bringing an action in 
respect of a cause of action which arose before it was registered. It 
was also urged on behalf of this section of the trading community 
that Hindu imdivided families carrying on family businesses sliould 
be required to register in the same way as ordinary partnerships. 

The framers of the Indian Partnership Act fully realized the 
difficulties wliich stood in the way of bringing Hindu undivided 
family concerns under the operation of any provisions they might 
lay down in the Act for the registration of firms. They wisely 
confined their attention to ordinary partnership firms which are 
contractual in tlieir origin. It was also considered that by making 
registration optional, and offering substantial inducements to regis- 
ter. ail the benefits of the system of registration would be achieved 
without introducing the unwelcome feature of compulsion. While, 
tlierefore, the corresponding English enactment makes registration 
compulsory, and imposes a penalty for non-registration, the Indian 
Act does not make it obligatory on firms to register under penalty 
of a fine, but merely prevents an unregistered firm from enforcing 
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itsclaims against third parties in the Civil Courts, and partners in such 
a firm from enforcing their rights against their co-partners, except 
with regard to a claim for dissolution. On the other hand, third 
parties are free to enforce any claims they may have against un- 
registered firms or partners in such firms. Statements regarding 
the constitution of a firm which are recorded in the register are 
conclusive proof of the facts they contain against the partnem 
making them. Provision is made for the registration of changes 
tliat may take place in the constitution of firms from time to time. 
The main object of the provisions dealing with registration is to 
enable persons who wish to enter into transactions with a firm to 
know who will be liable as partners for the debts of the firm. Al- 
though the Indian Partnership Act is applicable to the whole of 
British India, includi ng British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parga- 
nas, the Governor General has the power to exempt any province 
or part of a province from the application of the provisions of the 
Chapter on registration of firms. Such exemption can be granted 
by a notification to that effect in the Gazette of India (See a. 56, 
I. P. A.). This power has been reserved to the Governor General 
in order that he may exclude, from the operation of the registration 
clauses, areas which are so backward commercially that more harm 
than good might result from their application. 

The only particulars to be fumislied to the Registrar for 
registering a firm are the name of tlie finn, the place or places 
where tlie firm carries on business, the date on which each partner 
joined the firm, tlie names and addresses of tlie paitners and the 
duration of the firm. Tliis is tlie minimum information tliat a 
member of tlie public intending to enter into dealings with a 
firm ought to have. It will be noticed tliat registration does not 
involve tlie disclosure of the inteiual affairs of tlie firm ( Vide s. 58, 
I. P. A. ). The Registrar being only a recording officer is bound to 
record any statement which complies witli the prescribed formalities 
without inquiring into the trutli of its contents. Changes in the 
name of a firm wliich has been registered, or in its principal 
place of bu^ess, may be reported to the Registrar to enable 
him to faring the Register up-to-date. The reporting is not at all 
obligatory, but it needs to be done with all the formalities which are 
required to be observed for the registration of the firm in the first 
instance. All the partners, or their specially authorized agents, 
musts^n and verify the statement in both cases. Changes in places 
of business other than the principal one, in the names and addresses 
of the partners, and in tlie constitution of a firm, and the dissolution 
of a firm, may he notified by any person who was a partner before 
the dissolution. The Act makes provision for the rectification of 
mistakes by the Registrar, the amendment of the Register by an 
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order of the Court, for the inspection of the Register and filed docu- 
ments and the grant of certified copies of entries in the Register of 
Firms. 

The only penal section in the Act prescribes a penalty of impri- 
sonment or fine for making a statement which the person making it 
knows to be false, or does not believe to be true, or which he knows 
to be incomplete or does not believe to be complete. 

As already pointed out, there is no positive duty to register 
a firm, but non-registration involves certain disabilities. It may 
be said that in this way indirect pressure is brought to bear 
on firms to register. Section 69 of the Act is the pivot of the 
scheme of registration adopted by the Indian Legiriature. It pre- 
vents' an unregistered partner in an imregistered firm from filing a 
suit to enforce a civil right arising out of a contract, or conferred 
by the Act, against the firm or any other partner. The disability 
extends to a claim of set-off or other proceeding to enforce a 
contractual right. An unregistered firm is equally incompetent 
to file a suit or other civil proceeding against third parties to enforce 
rights arising from a contract. There are, however, certain 
exceptions to the disability imposed by the section. Thus, a right to 
sue for the dissolution of a firm, or for accounts of a dissolved firm, 
or a right to realize the property of a dissolved firm can be enforced 
by an unregistered partner against an unregistered firm. This 
exception is based on tlie principle that, registration being primarily 
intended for the protection of third parties, the absence of registra- 
tion need not come in the way of the disappearance of an unregis- 
tered firm. The section also leaves intact the powers of an official 
assignee, receiver or Court to realize the property of an insolvent part- 
ner. Firmsand partnersdoing business outside BritishIndia,or inplaces 
in British India to which tlie provisions of Chapter VII are made in- 
applicable by a notification under section 56 of the Act, are exempt- 
ed from the operation of section 69. Certain suits and proceedings 
are also excluded from the scope of the section by reason of the 
smallness of the stake involved, or the comparatively minor nature 
of the claim. Thus, suits and claims not exceeding one hundred 
rupees in value, and not excepted from the jurisdiction or cogni- 
zance of the Presidency or Provincial Small Cause Courts, are 
expressly excluded from the operation of the section. Claims by 
way of damages for civil wrongs and criminal proceedings would 
also fall outride the purview of the section- Registration can be 
effected at any time, and an unregistered firm or partner can get 
over tlie disability imposed by section 69 by registering immediately 
before embarking on litigation. It has been argued tliat, if tlie 
object of registration is merely to provide for the disclosure of the 
names of all the partners in a firm, then registrafion is unnecessary, 
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as that purpose is fully served by Order XXX Rules 1 and 2 of tlie 
Code of Civil Procedure, which provide that 

R. i. “ Any two or more persons claiming or being liable as 
partners and carrying on business in British India may sue or 
be sued in the name of the firm of which such persons were 
partners at the time of the accruing of the cause of action, 
and any party to suit may in such case apply to the Court for 
a statement of the names and addresses of the persons who 
were at the time of the accruing of the cause of action, 
partners in such firm, to be furnished and verified in such 
manner as the Court may direct” 

R. 2 . “ (1) Where a suit is instituted by partners in the name of 
their firm, the plaintiffs or their pleader shall, on demand in 
writing by or on behalf of any defendant, forthwith declare 
in writing the names and places of residence of all the 
persons constituting the firm on whose behalf the suit is 
instituted. 

(2) Where the plaintiffs or their pleader fail to comply 
with any demand made under sub-rule (1), all proceedii^s 
in the same suit may. upon an application for that purpose, 
be stayed upon such terms as the Court may direct.” 

The answer to the above argument is obvious. The Register of 
Firms being a public document is open to inspection at any time, and 
enables any one who desires to know who the partners are to get 
the information he wants without any difficulty. On the other 
hand, the institution of a suit is not a matter of common knowledge, 
and the rules of a particular Court may prevent a stranger to a suit 
from inspecting the records of a pending suit. Farther, Order XXX 
does not avoid the necessity of determining the issue whether a 
particular individual whose name is not disclosed is a partner or not. 
If the names of the partners are previously registered, it is not 
likely that the name of one who was a real partner would be 
suppressed, in view of the penalty of imprisonment and fine which 
the making of an untrue statement involves. It is the experience of 
lawyers that the man of substance sometimes keeps in the back- 
ground, and puts forward a man of straw as the partner so that, in 
the event of the firm coming to grief, the former may escape with 
impunity. The public are thus deceived, and the real truth can 
only be discovered after the trial of the issue of partnership in a 
legal proceeding, usually in the execution stage. In practice, it is not 
likely that firms will put off registration until they are on the brink 
of litigation. A third party wishing to have dealings with an 
unregistered firm may for his own protection insist on tire firm 
being registered before be enters into any transaction with the firm. 
After a time, the public would look upon an unregistered firm with 
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some suspicion. Thus, even though the provisions in the Act 
relating to registration are optional, public opinion and public 
interests will have the effect of making registration the ruie 
rather tlian the exception, even in the absence of litigation. 

It was contended by some of those who were opposed to the 
practice of registration that it would be a hardship to require 
ignorant and illiterate villagers who may be doing business in 
partnership on a small scale to go through the procedure of 
registration of which they may not be aware. The supposed 
hardsliip is, however, more imaginary than real because registration 
becomes necessary only when litigation is contemplated, and even 
the ignorant villager has to seek the assistance of a lawyer when he 
wants to enforce a legal right, and the lawyer, if he knows his 
business, is sure to take the precaution of getting the firm registered 
in order to get over the disability imposed by section 69 of the Act 
Again, it is no greater hardship to require a firm doing business on 
a small scale to register than to require a purchaser of immoveable 
property of the value of a hundred rupees to register his sale-deed. 
The ignorance of village-folk has not come in the way of enforcing 
the provisions of the Indian Registration Act. 

From the discussion in the preceding pages it is evident that 
the system of registration of firms, adopted for the first time in 
British India, has many real advantages. It affords protection to tlie 
public against fraud. It enables businessmen to know the persons 
whom they can look to for the fulfilment of their contracts, and 
makes the evasion of liability by partners almost impossible. It is to 
be hoped that by taking advantage of the procedure of registration 
firms will be able to carry on their business in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and trust, which is essential for the prosperity of 
commerce and trade in any civilized country. By making registra- 
tion optional the Legislature adopted the line of least resistance. 
Sooner or later, however, compulsory registration, as in England, 
will have to be introduced into India, unless the trading community 
realizes the advantages of registration, and avails itself of the useful 
machinery provided by the Act. Joint Hindu family businesses have 
been left untouched by the Act, and rightly so, because an attempt 
to legislate for them would have made the enactment too complicated 
for the average businessman and the busy trader to understand 
without intellectual effort Ordinary partnerships arising out of 
contract, to which alone the new Partnership Act applies, will in the 
long run gain more tlian they will lose by taking the fullest 
advantage of the provisions relating to registration. Those who 
were at one time opposed to legislation on these lines will soon 
realize that their fears were unfounded, and that the publicity 
which registration involves to a certain extent, instead of injuring 
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the interests of the trading community, is calculated to improve the 
conditions in which business is done and to create confidence ia 
those who enter into dealings with mercantile firms. 

S. R. Dongerkery 



INAMI LANDS IN BOMBAY CITY 


The lands in Bombay which fall under this tenure are situated 
mainly at Naigaum, Parel and to the North-East of the Sion Fort. 
Small parts lie near Dadar and Dharavi. Inam lands pay no 
assessment to Government nor judi nor cess of any kind. The area 
is roughly about 571,294,08 sq. yds or 878 acres. Mr. Vaidya in the 
2nd edition of his book at p. 109 says, however, that the area is 
1,181 acres. They are comprised in three grants made to the Lowjee 
Wadia family by Government in the years 1783, 1828 and 1885. 

(1) The First Grant. 

The act of shipbuilding was introduced into Bombay by the 
f amil y of Lowji the master shipbuilder in the year 1735. He had 
rendered extraordinary services to the Government and this was 
recognised in high esteem by several heads of various departments 
of the tlien Government. In 1783, Sir Edward Hughes, K. B., 
Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s ships in India, having brought 
to the notice of Government the very essential and important servi- 
ces rendered by the Farsi master-builders Manockji and Bomanji 
Lowji and their two sons Framji and Jamshedji Lowji, in refitting 
His Majesty’s Squadron, recommended a grant to the family, of a 
portion of the Company’s Batty Grounds producing a net income of 
forty morahs of batty annually. The said grant was in the 
following terras : — “ This is to certify that Vice Admiral Sir Edward 
Hughes, K. B. and Commander-in-chief of his Majesty’s ships and 
vessels in the East Indies, having by letter under date the 10th 
March, 1783, pointed out the great services rendered the nation at 
large, and the United East India Company, by Manockjee Lowjee 
and Bomanjee Lowjee, the two master builders at this Presidency ; 
and having also strongly recommended to ua to confer on them a 
certain portion of ground on this land which will yield annually forty 
morahs of toca batty ie., rice lands, this is to certify that the said 
Manockjee Lowjee and Bomanjee Lowjee have accordingly been put 
in possession of certain batty (a) grounds in the district of Parell 
with their for as and purteneas { Portuguese words signifying out- 
lying or waste lands ) of the ride grounds, which will yield the 
above quantity of toca batty ; and that they are to be kept in 
possession of the same, without molestation until the pleasure 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors is known. Given under 
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our hands in Bombay Castle this 29th day of December 1783.” 
The Board of Directors of the East India Company accepted and 
confirmed tiie recommendations of the Commander-in-chief 12 yeais 
after the date of the grant by their letter dated 28th April 1795 
which ran in the following terms " Observing by your .advices of 
30th September, 1783, and 10th February 1784, that you were 
induced to issue the beforementioned grant to the two master 
builders and their sons, at the earnest recommendatioa of the late 
Sir Edward Hughes, as a reward for the essential and important 
services they have rendered the nation, and the Company in parti- 
cular. in refitting his Majesty’s squadrons ; and as we ourselves have 
borne frequent testimony of their merits, we hereby ratify and 
confirm the said grant, with a due proportion oiforas and purteneas 
to tlieir family and descendants.” 

This grant has been the subject of judicial construction in the 
case of Doe Dem Mckenzie v. Pestonji Dadabhai reported in Perry's 
Oriental Cases at p. 531. Under this grant the 
PMo^SaMkd family became possessed of a large quantity of 
land, principally waste, and of little value at that 
period but which, with the growtii of population and wealth in the 
island, became very valuable thereafter. In the year 1823, the esme 
t hus granted was in the possession of the descendants of the original 
grantees, but the family having ramified into various branches, tliey 
agreed to divide the estate amongst them and the portion called the 
Lai Bagh fell to the lot of Dadabhai and Mancherji Pestonji, who 
from that period had its exclusive possession, and who resided there 
with their families. In November 1850, these gentlemen mortgaged 
the Lai Bagh estate for Rs. 60,000/- to secure the repayment thereof 
and interest thereon and gave the mortgagee a power of sale in 
case of non-payment. Subsequently in the same year, L e. 30th 
December, 1850 they stopped payment and became insolvent and 
conveyed the estate and effects including the equity of redemption 
in trust to the lessors of ike ^ainiiffs for tlie benefit of their creditors. 
The trustees brought a suit for ejectment to recover the said Lai 
Bagh estate belonging to Messrs. Dadabhai and Muncherji Pestonji. 
This action was defended by the son of Dadabhai Pestonji who 
claimed and contended that the estate was inalienable, being a grant 
from the Government for services performed and that his father 
Dadabhai had under the circumstances no right to grant any more 
than a life interest in the property. The main question for the 
decision of the court was, whether the Lai Bagh estate which 
formed part of the original grant was alienable or not The matter 
came up for decision before Sir Erskine Perry C. J. who held that 
the effect of the documents under which the grant was made was to 
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give the grantees a complete grant of the estate in fee of the lands 
so granted and did not render tlie estate inalienable as contended 
by the defendant. The result of the learned judge's decision tlius 
appears to be to put the estate given by the Government under tlie 
said grant on a footing of equality with an ordinary freehold estate. 
Dealing with the question at issue the learned judge after ■g pN-ipg 
out tlie facts observed at p. 533 of the report : " The argument 
which is set up on behalf of tlie inalienability of tliis property is 
two-fold (1) it is said that when the Crown grants lands in tail with 
reversion to itself for services performed, the reversion cannot be 
barred, as it can in any other case, so as to exclude the Crown’s 
right. (2) By a regulation of tlie Bombay Government, XII of 1827, 
cli. 9, lands granted in Jaghir may be resumed at the pleasure of 
Government On the analogy of these two rules it is contended 
that the grant of the Lai Bagh estate must be considered not as a 
grant in fee. but a grant for the benefit of tliis family only, and 
therefore inalienable. 

But the answer to these arguments is obvious. The grant in 
question does not create an estate tail, and the reversion is not 
reserved to the Crown ; any inferences therefore deducible from tlic 
technical rules relating to English conveyancing, or to the rights of 
the prerogative, are inapplicable. Although Englisli law has been 
introduced into tliis land to the supercession of the Portuguese 
feudal law, which appeal's to have prevailed at tlie period of tlie 
cession { and it may not be very easy to define tlie exact judicial 
mode by which the change was effected, ) the forms of Englisli 
conveyancing have never been in use, and the oldest practitioners 
have never heard of a fine or recovery. Land therefore passes 
from hand to hand with all the simplicity of a transaction not 
fettered by forms ; and all that we see in Courts of justice on such 
occasions is a simple %vritmg, not under seal, expressive of the 
intention of the parties. It is the duty of the Court to put a 
construction upon such instruments when brought before it ; and in 
the present case, on looking to what the Court of Directors call tlie 
grant by the Bombay Government, and to their own confirmation of 
it, I feel no doubt that tiie effect of those documents was to give the 
grantees a complete estate in fee qf ike lands so gr aided." 

In connection with the grant of 1783 just discussed, another 
case viz. Doe Dem Howard v. Pestonfi Maneckji reported in Perry’s 
Oriental Cases at p. 535 and decided a month earlier 
same year i.e., 1852 by Perry C. J. and 
Yardley J. though it does not throw any fresh light 
on tlie nature and tenure of tlie grant will be found interertirg. 
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This was also an action of ejectment brought by tlie same trustees 
of the said two Pestonji brothers against Pestcmji Manockji the 
defendant as representative of the Parsi community. The Pestonjis 
were, prior to 1834, as we have seen, jointly possessed of the large 
freehold estate, called the "Lai Baug,” on part of which they 
erected their dwelling house, where in or about 1824 they erected a 
Fire Temple in a part of the garden at the back. Tlie building of 
the tpmplA with the outhouses and appurtenances covering about 
2,387 square yards of ground was duly consecrated and the sacred 
fire placed according to tlie rites and ceremonies enjoined by the 
Zoroastrian religion and was set apart as a place of charity in or 
about August, 1834 in the presence of tlie leading members of the 
Parsi Punchayat and of the community assembled within tlie 
precincts of the temple. In the presence of the public assembly the 
Pestonjis caused a document to be read and promulgated and 
declared that they had built tlie temple and placed the sacred fire in 
the sacred memory and commemoration of their deceased fatlier, 
but that tlie fire temple and tlie priests officiating therein should 
always be subject to the authority of themselves and their heirs and 
that all the members of the Zoroastrian community were to be at 
liberty to have their religious ceremonies performed in the temple 
witliout any objection on tlieir part. On these facts the question 
for the decision of the Court was wlietlier the defendant on behalf 
of the Parsi community was entitled to the said temple and the 
ground on which it stood and to exclude the lessors of the plaintiffs 
from the same. It was contended for the plaintiffs that as the 
Pestonjis had retained the property of the temple in themselves, the 
instrument under which the defendant claimed, amounted at the 
utmost to a license by Dadabhai Pestonji to attend the temple, as 
there was nothing to prevent liim from changing his mind the next 
day and using the temple for some other purpose. On the other 
hand it was contended for the defendant that the instrument 
operated as a grant of the temple to the Parsi community or that at 
all events it amounted to a dedication to them for the purpose of 
performing their religious rights and that it was the universal custom 
among the Parsis that a temple devoted to religious purposes could 
not be used in any otlier manner. 

It was held by Perry C. J. and Yardley J. that the Pestonjis, by 
adopting the course tliey did, had performed no act and incurred 
no obligation by which they had denuded themelves of the full right 
of ownership to die temple and to the land on which it stood. On the 
contrary they had intended to retain tlie property in the temple in 
themselves and their heirs forever and had not even bound themselves 
to maintain and repair the temple and the instrument could not be 
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construed to contain a grant of tlie temple to the Parsi community, 
even though tliey intended, no doubt, that tlie temple sliould never 
be used for any purpose other than the religious ceremonies common 
to tiie Para community for which tlie temple was dedicated, for the 
mere fact of dedication to a particular use only implied that tlie 
ownership remained with the grantor. The learned judge further 
held that as the Pestonjis had become insolvent, the right of owner- 
ship passed as a matter of course to their assignees or trustees. 
Yardley J. agreed witli tlie Chief Justice and held tliat the Pestonjis 
had no intention to make a grant of any portion of tlieir land away 
from themselves or their heirs either to tlie Para! Community 
generally or to any one or more peiBOiis in trust for them as the 
instrument contained no words of grant or conveyance, no person 
being named or even described as grantees to say notliing of the 
large reservations to themselves and their heirs. The learned 
judge therefore held that tlie true legal effect of the instrument as 
to tlie right of all Parsis to use tlie temple was at the utmost that of 
a mere license revocable at the pleasure of the grantors tlie Pestonjis 
and that no estate or interest in the temple passed out of the 
Pestonjis or to any one else whomsoever and tliat therefore, as the 
ground on which the temple stood was part of tlie Lalbagh estate, it 
passed with tile rest of it to the lessors of the plaintiffs. 

In March 1920 on a reference from the Collector of Bombay, 
the Government passed orders autliorising the Collector to levy 
assessment on all lands under this grant (via., the grant of 1783) 
which had passed out of tlie possession of tlie Wadia family on 
alienation by sale and several notices in consequence were issued by 
tile Collector of Bombay. Several holders protested against the 
proposed levy of assessment and the Morarji Goculdas Spinning and 
. Weaving Co. Ltd. filed a suit against the Collector 

of Bombay being suit No. 1 of 1921. The Advocate 

' Bonia/ the grant of the land comprised in the document of 
the 29th December 1783 was an out and out grant 
and that Government were not entitled to assess the lands. Govern- 
ment agreeing with tlie view of the Advocate General cancelled the 
defence of the suit winch was by consent allowed to be witlidrawn. 
The notices of assessment against the other holders were also with- 
drawn. Vaidya’s Land Revenue Code (1931) 2nd Edition pp. 
107-108. 

(2) The Second Grant 

The second grant was made in the year 1821. On the 12th Sept. 
1821, tile Government of Bombay was pleased to comply with an 
application from tile late Jamsetji Bomanji Wadia who was a master 
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builder in tlie Dockyard and who died on or about 31st of August 
1821, for cultivated lands yielding an annual rent of Rs. 6000/-. The 
grant was made to him to testify to tlie Company’s approbation of his 
eminent and faithful services in that capacity, and was intended to 
be made by transferring to tlie heirs of Jamshedji the revenue 
accruing from and payable to the Government for and on account 
of certain lands situate in the Island of Bombay and Salsette under a 
formal agreement that tlie then prevailing assessment should not be 
increased and securing to the Curumbees the right of cultivation and 
all other privileges and with the stipulation tliat in the event of the 
usual assessment being increased or any other modification introduced 
in the then existing system by the Government, the same sliould have 
operation within the villages to be granted. 

In January 1822 tlie Government authorised tlie Collector to 
put Nowroji Jamshedji in possession of the batty grounds situated in 
the villages of Parel, Naigaum-Sion and in the Casabay (Kasba) of 
Mahim yielding an annual revenue of Rs. 2000/-. On tlie 2nd 
February 1822 Nowroji signed a declaration agreeing to adhere to 
the engagements particularised in the orders of Government dated 
12th September 1821 and in October 1827 a formal deed of Gift or 
Sanad was made between the Government and Nowroji Jamsliedji, 
Muncherji Jamsliedji and Dossabhoy Jamshedji, tlie sole heirs of the 
Jamshedji Bomanji Wadia, whereby they were authorised to collect 
and receive revenue as and when tlie same may become due and 
payable and to enjoy the same as and for their own sole and absolute 
property. A copy of this deed which was executed by the parties 
on 29th May 1828 is given in the Schedule A attached hereto. The 
Government was also pleased to grant lands to tlie family of the 
late Jamsliedji Bomanji on the island of Salsette yielding an annual 
rent of Rs. 4000/-. 

The lands at Sion in Bombay became intermixed with Govern- 
ment land and it was thus made difficult to collect tlie revenue. 
Nowroji therefore made a petition to the Government in 1854 
praying that he may be allowed to exchange tlie produce of tlie land 
at Sion with the above villages in Salsette viz., that he may be 
allowed to retain the sum of Rs. 711, the surplus revenue of tlie two 
villages of Iliaparla (now Villeparle) and Jhoo (now Juhu) in return 
for which the Government may be pleased to retain the revenue of 
the land at Sion and also pleaded for a reduction in the amount of 
the annual subsidy paid by them to the Government. At the recom- 
mendation of the Collector, the Government was pleased to comply 
with Nowroji's request for the exchange taking the excliangeable. 
value of Ills land at Sion to be 511/- per annum on condition that 
tlie difference between this sum and the Khoti rental paid by him 
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should be made good to the Collector of Thana. The terms were 
accepted by Nowroji and a formal deed of exchange was drawn up 
and executed by the parties in 1855. The Sion Inam lands thus 
reverted to Government and have since been held by the tenants on 
the Toka tenure.* 

In August 1879 Government sanctioned an increase of assess- 
ment for Toka lands and in July 1882 notices were given to tlie 
N. Toka holders under the Government of the increase 
Wa^ y- E. D. in the assessment. The Inamdars were also advised 
to assess the lands granted to their predecessors by 
the Indenture of 29th May 1828 on a revised scale on the strength of 
the power alleged to have been reserved to them under the said deed. 
One Cursetjee Nowrojee Wadla, one of the Inamdars who was the 
owner of a large piece of land containing about 39,187 sq. yards 
at Chinchpokli claimed to be entitled to increase the Toka rent or 
assessment at one pie per square yard payable in respect of the said 
land which was occupied by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Co. who 
according to him were liable to pay to him rent therefor at such 
increased rate viz., the sum of Rs. 204-1-3 per annum from the 
year 1886-87 on the strength of the said Government orders. 
Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., however, refused to pay the increased 
assessment in spite of demand and hence C. N. Wadia brought a suit 
in the High Court being suit No. 439 of 1889 against Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon and Co. for a declaration that he was entitled to increase 
the assessment as he was seeking to do. It may be stated here that 
similar notices were given by other Inamdars to their tenants who 
also refused to pay the assessment at the increased rate as de- 
manded. The suit between Wadia and the Sasoons was thus a test 
suit. 

it was contended on behalf of the plaintiff that he was in the 
shoes of the Government and that he was entitled to receive what 
Government did or would do and that he was entitled to have the 
benefit or was bound to bear tlie burden of the change in the assess- 
ment which enabled Government to enhance the rent. It was 
argued for the defendants that though the Government might have 
die right to increase the assessment or take it themselves, the plain- 
tiff had not the right either to increase or take it, as he was 
precluded from doing so by virtue of the provisions of the Deed 
dated the 29th May 1828 and that therefore he was not entitled to 
have the declaration and reliefs claimed him in the suit. 

Parsons J. who heard the suit held that the plaintifi was entitled 
to increase the Toka rent and assessment payable in respect of the 

■ Cf. Thi Ggiemr <4 Bombas Cits & Island, U909) editioo, Vet II, pp- STJi-aTa. 
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land occupied by him in the suit. His Lordship thus confirmed the 
right of the Inamdar to charge the assessment on a revised scale 
and increase the same- His Lordship delivered tire following { un- 
reported ) judgment The Deed in question convejfs to the 
plaintiffs all and every the rents and produce, sums and sura of 
money now due and of right payable or which shall or may at any time 
or times hereafter be or become due and payable as for or in respect 
of revenues collected or arising on and from the several pieces or 

parcels of ground It is thus not a grant of the ioU, but is a 

grant cf the revenues, in other words, a grant of the Government 
renenue. It is not a grant of merely the revenues set out in the 
schedule, then that would have been so stated. But it grants all the 
revenue that shall or may at any time or times hereafter 
become due or payable. The amount in the schedule is only an 
approximation, a statement what might on an average be expected 
to be realised. We find indeed, that constant changes have been 
made in this. The value, of course, would vary as the prices of 
grain varied and be more or less each year, but even the payment 
of kind have for years past ceased and been converted into a money 
payment. The clause that the grantee should not have the power 
of himself to enhance the amount payable appears to be insisted on 
by Government for the protection of the cultivators. It thought 
perhaps that under the wide grant of the revenues, a power to 
enhance the rent might be assumed by the grantee. In order to 
guard against that and protect the rights ex majore cauide, an 
express prohibition was made viz., that the grantee was not to 
enhance the rent, but was only to take the revenues that were then 
legally leviable. At the same time, however, it was expressly pro- 
vided “ that in the event of the land assessment being at any future 
time increased by Government or any other modification being 
introduced into the then existing land revenue system of the Island 
of Bombay, such alteration shall extend to and have operation in 
the said lands in the same manner and as fully in all respects as if 
these presents had never been made and granted.” The meaning 
of this is, in my opinion, not as argued for by the defendants, that 
it is a modification as such of tlie grant to be at an end or that the 
Government were to take the increased assessment, but that the 
grantee was to be subject to the modification. If the revenue was 
increased, he would gain, if decreased he would lose. In that 
respect the presents were to be as if they had never been made. 
There was clearly no intention on the part of Government to create 
a higher favoured class of ryots enjoying these lands on payment 
of a fixed rent far below that paid by other ryots. On the contrary, 
the intention dearly was that the ryots of this land should pay for 
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the soil the same (rent) as the ryots of other similar Government 
land. The one was to be as much subject to modification of the 
revenue system as tlie other. The argument that the Government 
only was to take the increased revenue is opposed to the very plain 
terms of the grant of the revenues themselves and it is impossible 
to suppose that had such been the intention, it would not have been 
expressly so stated. A reference to the Collector as to what is the 
revised assessment on the lards in question under the rules now 
in force, as to the assessment of Toka lands such as those in suit is 
not necessary, since it is admitted that Government have increased 
the assessment of such lands and fixed it universally at one pie per 
square yard on all such Government lands in the viOage of Parel. 
This is an increase of assessment by Govemmentand a modification in 
the land revenue system of which the plaintiff can take advantage.” 

His Lordship therefore held as already stated before that the 
plaintiff was entitled to increase the rent or tlie assessment of the 
lands held by the defendants and that he was entitled to the decla- 
ration and reliefs claimed in the suit. From this decision there was 
an appeal being No. 629 of 1890 wherein it was contended that the 
plaintiff was not entitled to increase the rent payable by the defen- 
dants in respect of the lands occupied by them and that the defen- 
dants were not liable to pay the increased rent. The Court of 
Appeal consisting of Sargent C J. and Bayley J. gave liberty to the 
plaintiffs to amend the pleadings and the proceedings by making the 
Secretary of State for India a party defendant to the suit and 
ordered a retrial of the suit. 

The plaintiff's solicitors thereupon requested the Collector to 
obtain a declaration that the grantees were entitled to increase the 
rent. The Advocate-General advised the Collector to grant no such 
order until it was decided in the suit that the Inamdars were so 
entitled. He thought that the terms of the document were so 
obscure that it was possible on one construction to argue that under 
the terms, any enliancement sliould go to Government and not to 
the over-holder. 

The Collector Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Campbell, in a letter 
of April 1891, observed as follows "The present grantee seems 
to me to occupy the position of an Inamdar. The received relation 
between an Inamdar and Government is, I believe, that Government 
make over to the Inamdar their share and interest in the 
revenue of the land. When under a revised settlement the 
Government rates in Government lands are enhanced, the usual 
position is that the Inamdars of neighbouring and similar land 
are entitled to enjoy a similar enhancement of rents from their 
tenants. Government claiming no sliare in the Inamdar’s additional 
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receipts. Though under ordinary circumstances the enhancement 
would pass to the Inamdar or grantee, I agree with the Advocate- 
General that in the present case it is at least open to question whe- 
tlier it was not the intention of Government in 1828 to limit the 
grantees’ interest to the (then) existing rents estimated in the deed 
at Rs. 2,000 and to reserve to themselves the right to any enhance- 
ment on the lands in question which a revision of settlement might 
realise.” Vaidya's Land Revenue Code (1931) 2nd Edition p. 110. 

The Collector agreeing with the Advocate General suggested 
that Government should accept the position of parties to the suit 
and instruct their law officers to press the Government claim to the 
increase recoverable under the revised settlement rates. Govern- 
ment concurred in the view taken by the Collector and passed a 
resolution on the 21st April 1891 to tliat effect. But before the 
Secretary of State was made a party to the legal proceedings in the 
High Court, the suit between the Wadias and the Sassoons was com- 
promised by mutual agreement and the points at issue remained 
judicially undecided. 

On the 26th June 1895 the executors of Mr. Cursetjee Nowro- 
jee Wadia made a petition to Government requesting consideration 
of the following points "(l) That the terms of the grant were quite 
explicit and gave the grantees authority to charge assessment from 
time to time on the same scale as might be fixed by Government for 
similar lands (2) that some time after the grant was made, Govern- 
ment having reduced the rate of assessment on their toka lands, the 
Inamdars were obliged to do the same as regards their own lands 
(3) that the tenants of the land were all entered not in the Collec- 
tor’s books but in their own (4) that in the villages in the Thana 
District of which grants were made in a similar way, they raised the 
assessment and were receiving it from the tenants without any ob 
jection (5) that Government in reassessing their own lands excluded 
the land covered by the Indenture, and (6) that it was clear from 
the grant that it was never the intention of Government to create a 
favoured class of ryots enjoying their lands on the payment of a 
fixed rent far below that paid by other ryots.” 

To this petition Government sent the following reply : — “ Gov- 
ernment, without foregoing any claim the public exchequer may 
have to the amount by which the assessment may he enhanced, have 
no present intention of recovering that amount on their own account 
or of interfering with the recovery of it by the petitioners.” A 
further reference was made by the Collector to Government regard- 
ing their claim over the Inam lands under acquisition for the City 
Improvement Trust Government in April, 1909 directed that no 
claim on the part of Government should be made in respect of land 
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held as Inam fay the Lowji family under the grants of 1783 and 
1828* 

In connection with the second grant just described, we might 
as well refer to the case of Jamhedji Ardeshlr Wadia v. The 
Secretary of State for India [(1926) 28 Bom. L. R. 25]. On 
Appeal to the Privy Council, BotnamJ. Wadia v. Seeretccry of State 
for India (1929) 31 Bora. L. R. 256 (1929) 53 Bom. 230 which was a 
case of a somewhat similar grant to the Wadia family of certain 
villages in Juhu and Ville Parle in tlie year 1848. 

In this case the facts were as follows. In the year ‘1817 the 
East India Company granted a pension of Rs. 200/- per month with 
a suitable grant of cultivated land in Salsette to their master 
builder Jamshedji Wadia on his retirement from service. Mr. 
Jamshedji B. Wadia died on or about 31st August 1821. Prior to 
his death he had made an application to the Government for a 
grant of cultivated land yielding an annual rent of Rs. 6,000/- and 
the Government of Bombay were pleased to comply witli the said 
application in October of the said year whereby the grant was 
m^e to him to testify to the Company’s approbation of his eminent 
and faithful services in that capacity, of lands yielding an annual 
revenue of Rs. 6,000/-. Rs. 2,000/- of that grant to be assigned 
from lands in Bombay and the additional sum of Rs. 4,000/- to be 
allowed by a deduction from the revenue payable by one Hormusji 
Bomanji as a land-holder of Salsette without affecting the term on 
which he held tlie lands. The above arrangement received the 
approval of the Court of Directors on 6th October 1822. 

On 31st March 1841, the revenue payable by Hormusjee 
Bomanjee to Government was redeemed. The grantee thereupon 
applied to Government for a grant of other lands in Salsette the 
revenue of which might be Rs. 4,000/- a year. The villages of Juhu 
and Ville Parle were found suitable to be made over to the 
grantee. The revenues of the villages as caicuated on the Jama- 
bandhi of 1842-43 were found to be Rs. 4679-1-8 to which was 
added the sum of Rs. 20-14-3 the revenue of brab trees. Thus out 
of the total amount of Rs. 4700/- the grantee was allowed to retain 
Rs. 4000/- as the amount of his Inam and he had to pay the balance 
of Rs. 700/- every year to Government. It was then pointed out 
to the grantee that he could have no claim to anything not express- 
ly conveyed to him and that all ground req.uired for roads or other 
public purposes should be given up on the usual terms. A formal 
grant was issued by the Government on 9th February 1848 which 

*C/. The CauHeer of Bombay CUy and tsiaiid (1909) Edition. Vol. H, pp. 380, SSI. 
The wording of the third Inam Grant of 1S65 was, as we shall presently see, very 
clear and no orders on this p^t were appHed for. 
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recited that the grantee Nowroji Jamsetji Wadia made an application 
to Government for the grant of villages in Salsette the revenue of 
which would be Rs. 4000/- and that Llie villages of Juhu and Ville 
Parle might be assigned to him and his heirs in perpetuity from the 
year 1847-48 which request was granted by the Government. The 
deed then gave a long and minute description of the villages and 
the various lands from wliicli the revenue was levied calculated 
partly on the lands and partly on the produce of brab trees tapped 
for toddy and also a detail^ statement of the revenue paid by the 
sutidars (occupant owners) amounting to Rs. 4679/. From this 
amount, the amount of the applicants Inam of Rs. 4000/- was 
deducted, leaving a deficit payable of Rs. 679/-. The said deed 
contained inter alia the following provisions.— 

3. You are to pay the above sum into the Collector’s Trea- 
sury, into that of tlie District, or the General Treasury at Bombay, 
on or before the 1st April on each year, on failure of which payment 
you will be proceeded against agreeable to the regulations. 

4. In the event of the sweet and salt waste land stated in 
the 1st clause of this lease being cultivated, it will be made liable 
to the usual rates of taxation allowing you at least ten years 
exemption for tlie arable and twenty years for not arable waste, 
commencing from the year you would undertake to bring it under 
tillage, and of which you are to give previous notice to the 
Collector. 

5. Should any of the swampy ground now covered by the sea 
at spring tides become available for cultivation or the construction 
of salt-pans by the operation of natural causes, or by embank- 
ments which you may erect, it will be liable to the payment of such 
amount of revenue as may hereafter be fixed. 

11. You are not to alter the present mode of assessment nor 
to introduce any new tax but to collect your rents from the ryots 
according to tlie commutation rates as they may be fixed from time 
to time for the Island of Salsette. You are not to fix your instal- 
ments earlier than those fixed for the Government Villages, though 
you may postpone them to a later period should you wish it. 

12. In the event of the land assessment being increased or 
any other modification introduced in the existing revenue system 
of the Island of Salsette by the autliority of the Government, the 
same shall have operation witliin the villages hereby granted 
to you. 

13. You are to bring to the notice of Government any instance 
in which any land &c. in your villages belonging to Government may 
have been fraudulently concealed or enjoyed without payment of 
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revalue, whea tlie necessary steps wiU be taken to assess them but 
you have no power to do so. 

16. In the event of any quantity of ground being required by 
Government for roads or other public purposes, it sliould be given 
up by you on the usual terms of the mere remission of tlie assess- 
ment if the land in question be cultivated. 

20. It is clearly to be understood that this deed confers 
no right which Government does not now possess and only such 
portion of the rights of Government as may be Iierein specifically 
granted is hereby granted to you. 

21. In the event of the failure of heirs the villages now assign- 
ed to you are to revert to Government. 

The grantee went into possession of the villages and continued 
to make the stipulated payment to Government. 

In 1873 Government appointed one Col. Francis to take steps 
for the revision of the assessment of the two villages witli a view to 
recover suiplus revenues, after deduction of Es. 4000/- per annum 
payable to tlie grantee. The revision survey settlement was in- 
troduced in 1886, with the consent of the grantee. It brought an 
additional amount of revenue. The Government made over the 
surplus revenue to the grantee. In 1896 the Chikhli or waste lands 
in the villages, which had since tlie date of the grant been brought 
under cultivation, were attempted to be assessed but the Government 
gave up the attempt. It appears that whenever land in the villages 
was acquired under the Land Acquisition Act, compensation was 
paid to the grantee as if he was the proprietor. 

Ill November 1916, the Government commenced survey of 
building plots in Ville Parle with a view to levy non-agricullural 
assessment and to appropriate it to themselves and imposed on lands 
in one of tlie villages non-agricultural assessments under the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, 1879, section 48, sub-section 2, and rules made 
in 1907 under section 214 of that Act. It was common ground that 
the village was an “ alienated village ” as defined in sec. 3 of the 
Code. 

The protests of the descendants of the grantees made to the 
Salsette Development officer, the Collector and lastly to the Commis- 
sioner having failed, the grantees eventually in February 1918 filed a 
suit to have it declared that under the grant they as owners were en- 
titied to levy non-agricuItural assessment in the village of Ville Parle 
and to appropriate it to themselves. They also filed a separate 
for a declaration that in any event the lands in their actual possession 
and enjoyment were not liable to the assessment A good deal of 
corresDondence took nlace between the parties before the grant was 
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made in 1848. Subsequent to the grant the Government had adopted 
certain lines of conduct in dealing with the grantee with reference 
to lands in the village. The plaintiff relied on both these 
pieces of evidence to construe the terms of the grant. The 
District Judge held that the grant of 1848 was neither an absolute 
grant of the soil nor a mere assignment of the revenue but 
that it was merely an assignment of Rs. 4000/- out of the revenues of 
the village, that the liability of the grantee was not restricted to an 
annual payment of Rs. 700A but could be increased in the event of 
increase in the revised assessment, that the plaintiffs' were not 
entitled to levy non-agricultural assessment, but that the Goverament 
were so entitled and that the lands in the actual possession and 
enjoyment of the plaintiffs were exempt from non-agricultural assess- 
ment. On appeal Sir Norman Macleod C. J. and Madgavkar J. came 
to the same conclusion, though by a different process of reasoning 
and held that the Government intended by the grant to provide the 
grantee witli an annual income of Rs. 4000/- reserving to themselves 
all otlier rights, that the Government had therefore the right to levy 
non-agricultural assessment onmaltep or warkas land that had passed 
out of the possession and enjoyment of the grantee under the deed of 
1848, that the maltep or warkas lauds in the actual occupation and 
enjoyment of the grantee were exempt from non-agricultural assess- 
ment by Government 

From this decision, Wadia appealed to the Privy Council. 

The main question on tlie appeal was as to the construction 
and effect of the deed of grant dated 9th February 1848 by the East 
India Company in favour of Nowroji Jamsetji, the predecessor-in- 
title of the appellant. It was held on the construction of the 
deed that the effect of the deed was that it was a grant of the 
villages subject to the conditions attached and not merely an assig- 
ment of Rs. 4000/- per annum out of the revenues of the villages. 
It was also held that condition 20 of the deed did not apply as the 
Act of 1879 by s. 48 did not provide for an additional assessment, 
but only for an altered assessment to be imposed according to rules 
and once the building assessment was imposed, the old agricultural 
assessment would go for ever and thus the non-agriciiltural building 
assessments were merely in substitution of the former assessments 
and the appellants were entitled to be credited with the amount 
assessed upon the land occupied by the sutidars, as it was not 
practicable to fix the applicant’s share in the proportionate manner 
Ti^grred to in r- 5 of the revenue rules of 1907. 

(3) The Third Grant. 

Tie third grant was made in 1885 to Khan Bahadur Jamshedji 
DyaniiBhoy Wadia in consideration of the exceptional service 
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rendered by him during his long official career extending over a 
period of more than forty years in his Majesty’s Dockyard. 
Mr. Wadia had taken an active part in the arrangements for fitting 
out the expedition for Persia, Abysinia, Malta, Afghanistan and 
Egypt and had well-maintained the ancestral reputation of his 
famfly. 

His request which was for plots of lands then valued at 
Rs. 55100/- was considered out of all proportion to the services 
rendered and the Local Government was only prepared to move 
the Government of India to sanction the grant of land valued at 
Rs. lOOOOA to 12000/-. Mr. Wadia was asked to select in consultation 
with the Collector of Bombay such pieces of Government waste land 
as were available. Three plots of land, two at Dharavi and one at 
Sion containing an aggregate area of 307 and not 337 ( ae stated 
by Vaidya in his book on the Bombay City and Land Revenue Act 
(1931) 2nd Edition at p. 109 ) acres or 1485,880 sq. yds. were 
selected. The sanction of the Government of India was applied for 
and obtained on the 17th June 1885. The grant was made rent-free 
in perpetuity subject to the payment of all taxes etc., chargeable and 
the condition that he should not interfere in any way with the 
supply of water to the salt pans in the neighbourhood of the Sion 
land and should not interrupt the free passage of the storm water 
through one of his plots at Dharavi. The deed was executed on 
the 19th December, 1885. Copy of the deed is given in the schedule 
B attached hereto. Cf. The GateiUer of Bombay City <& Island. 
(1909) Ed.. Vol. II, pp. 378-379. 

Summary. 

To sura up the law on the subject of the Inami lands in the City 
and Island of ^mbay, tlie first grant made to the Wadia Lowji family 
in the year 1783 is, as we have seen, an absolute grant of the land 
together with the revenues and all other rights and' privileges 
attached to the ownership of a freehold estate. The Instrument of 
Grant granted to the grantees, to use the words of Perry C. J. " a 
complete estate in fee of the lands so granted ” with full and 
absolute power of alienation and transfer by sale, mortgage, gift, 
exchange, lease or otherwise of the lands so granted subject to the 
usual restrictions and limitations imposed by the ordinary law of the 
land, statutory or personal, local or special The grant being 
absolute, even the Government have no power to levy any assessment 
much less to increase the same. The third grant made to the 
Wadia Family in the year 1885 by the Indenture of 19th December 
1885 is also an absolute grant of the land, rmt free in perpetuity 
but subject as usual only to the payment of all taxes, rates, assess^ 
ments, duties and charges navable in respect tliereof, and tlie 
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nature of the estate given to the grantee, viz. the Wadia family is 
freehold with the usual incidents attached to a freehold estate. 

The second grant made to the Lowji family in the year 1828 is, 
however, not a grant of the soil, but only a grant of the revenues 
as held by Parsons J. in High Court suit No. 439 of 1889, C. N. Wadia 
V. B. D. Sassoon & Co. a view which also appears to be supported 
by the decision of their Lordships of the Privy Council in the case of 
BomanjiJ. Wadia v. The Secreiary of State (1929) 31 Bom. L. R. 
256 = (1929) 53 Bom. where on the construction of the Deed dated 
the 9th February 1848, their Lordships held that so far as the lands 
occupied by the ryots or sutidars were concerned, the grant was in 
effect a grant of the revenue payable by them. It is, however, some- 
what difficult to understand the exact nature of the tenure of the 
grantee under the said grant of 1828. It would appear as if the 
grantee is not the beneficial owner of the soil, but that he has only 
been given the power to collect the revenue arising therefrom. It 
would also appear that the Government would perhaps be entitled 
to revise and enhance the assessment and that when the assessment 
is enlianced, on such revision, the Inamdars of the neighbouring and 
similar lands would also be entitled to enforce a similar enhancement 
of rent from their tenants the Government claiming no share in tlie 
Inamdar’s additional receipts. Though the Government at firet 
contested this position, they now seem to have declared that they 
would not recover the amount of the enhanced assessment either on 
their own account or interfere with the recovery of it by the 
Inamdars. The Government have also declared that no claim would 
be made on their part for the enhancement of tlie assessment in 
respect of the lands held as Inams by the Lowji family under the 
grants of 1783 and 1828. 

Raminklal R. Modv, 
Atxorney-at-Law 
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Schedule A. 

Deed Gift dated 29th May 1828. 

Tills Indenture made the 29th day of May in tlie year of our Lord 
1828 between the Honourable the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies of the one part and 'Nowrojee 
Jamsetjee. Mtmcherjee JamsetJee and Dossabhoy Jamsetjee of 
Bombay, Parsee Inhabitants, sole heirs and representatives of 
Jamsetjee Bomanjee, late of Bombay, Parsi Inhabitant and master 
Builder in tlie Dockyard of the said United Company at Bombay 
deceased of the other part. Whereas the said United Company in the 
lifetime of the said Jamsetjee Bomanjee being desirous to testify 
their approbation of his long ermnent and faithful services as Master 
Builder as aforesaid resolved to grant to him and his heirs certain 
revenues accruing from and payable to the said United Company 
for and on account of certain lands situate in the island of Bombay 
and Salsette and whereas the said Jamsetjee Bomanjee departed this 
life on or about the Slst day of August in the year of Christ 1821 
and before the said resolution could be carried into effect and 
whereas the said Nowrojee Jamsetjee, Muncherjee Jamsetjee and 
Dossabhoy Jamsetjee as the heirs and representatives of the said 
Jamshedjee Bomanjee were afterwards that is to say on or about the 
29tb day of January in the year of Christ 1822 in pursuance of the 
said resolution put into possession of such revenues and have ever 
since continued to receive and enjoy the same but no deed in respect 
of the grant of that part thereof situate on the island of Bombay has 
yet been executed and Whereas in order more fully to enable the 
said Nowrojee Jamsetjee, Muncherjee Jamsetjee and Dosabhoy 
Jamsetjee and their respective heirs as heirs and representatives^ as 
aforesaid to collect and receive such revenues from time to time 
and at all times hereafter as and when the same shall become due 
and payable and to enjoy the same as and for their own sole and 
absolute property the said United Company have agreed to execute 
th^e presents. Now this Indenture witnesseth that in consideration 
of the premises and also of the sum of ten rupees of lawful money 
of Bombay to the said United Company in hand paid by the said 
Nowrojee Jamsetjee, Muncherjee Jamsetjee and Dossabhoy Jamsetjee 
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at or immediately before the sealing and delivery of these presents 
the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged the said United 
Company have given granted, bargained, sold, aliened, transferred 
and assigned and by these presents do give grant, bargain, sell, alien 
transfer and assign unto the said Nowrojee Jamsetjee, Muncherjee 
Jamsetiee and Dossabhoy Jamsetjee their heirs executors and 
administrators all and every the rents and produce sums and sum of 
money now due and of right payable or ^ch shall or may at any 
time or times hereafter be or become due and payable as for or in 
respect of revenues collected or arising on and from the several 
pieces or parcels of ground and according to the statement next 
hereinbefore set forth being a statement of moorahs of batty calcu- 
lated according to an average of 20 years preceding the year 1822 
and amounting in value including foras to two thousand rupees 
yearly as appears by the Collector’s statement in that behalf 
bearing date the 22nd day of January in the year of Christ 1822 
that is to say 
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To have and to hold receive take and enjoy tlie said rents and 
produce sums and sum of money unto the said Nowrojee Jamsetjee, 
Muncherjee Jamsetjee and Dossabhoy Jamsetjee their heirs execu- 
tors and a dminis trators hencefortli for ever as fully effctually to all 
intents and purposes and with all such powers remedies and means 
whatsoever as the said United Company have or ever had or could 
or might have had taken received and enjoyed the same in case 
these presents had not been made and the said United Company for 
themsdves and their successors do hereby covenant and agree to 
and with the said Nowrojee Jamsetjee, Muncherjee Jamsetjee and 
Dossabhoy Jamsetjee their heirs, executors and administrators in 
manner following that is to say that for and notwithstanding any 
act deed matter or thing by the said United Company made done or 
committed to the contrary they the said United Company have in 
themselves good right full power and lawful and absolute authority to 
grant convey and assure the said revenues of the said villages or pieces 
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or parcels of ground hereinbefore pacticularly mentioned or des- 
cribed unto and to the use of the said Nowrojee Jamsetjec, Muncherjee 
Jamsetjee and Dossabhoy Jamsetjee their heirs executors and adminis- 
trators in manner and form as aforesaid and according to the true 
intent and meaning of these presents and further that for and notwith- 
standing any such acts matters or thing as aforesaid they tlie said 
Nowrojee Jamsetjee, Muncherjee Jamsetjee and Dossabhoy Jamsetjee 
heir executors and administrators shall and lawfully may from 
time to time and at all times hereafter peaceably and quietly have 
hold receive and take the said revenues hereby granted and assign- 
ed or intended so to be to and for their own benefit subject never- 
theless to the several provisions and declarations hereinafter parti- 
cularly mentioned and moreover that tliey the said United Company 
and tlieir successors and all and every person or persons lawfully 
^^^ aimin g or who shall or may claim any estate right title or interest 
imto or out of the said several villages pieces or parcels of 
ground before mentioned or any of them or any part or parcel 
thereof by from or under or in trust for them or any or either of 
them shall and will from time to time and at all times at and upon 
the reasonable request and at tlie proper costs and charges of the 
said Nowrojee Jamsetjee, Mancherjee Jamsetjee and Dossabhoy 
Jamsetjee their heirs executors and administrators make do acknow- 
ledge execute perform and perfect and furnish and cause and 
procure to be made done acknowledged executed performed 
perfected and furnished all and every such further and other 
lawful and reasonable act and deeds and conveyances and releases and 
assurances in the law whatsoever for the further better and more 
perfect and absolute conveying granting and assuring the said pre- 
mises before mentioned and by these presents granted or intended 
so to be unto and for the use and behalf of tlie said Nowrojee 
Jamsetjee, Muncherjee Jamsetjee and Dossabhoy Jamsetjee their heirs 
executors or administrators or their or either or any counsel learned 
in the law shall reasonably be advised or required provided always and 
this Indenture furtlier witnesseth and It is hereby expressly provided 
and declared that it shall not be in the power of the said Nowrojee 
Jamsetjee Muncherji Jamsetji and Dossabhoy Jamsetjee their heirs, 
executors or administrators or any or either of them or any other 
person or persons deriving right from any or either of them to 
the said revenues or any part thereof to increase the present rate of 
assessment leviable and payable upon and from the said villages and 
pieces of ground before mentioned or either or of any part thereof 
and it is also provided and declared that notwithstanding tlie ex- 
ecution of these presents tire Coorumhees shall have hold and retain 
tlie right of cultivation of their several possessions as at this present 
time possessed by them and shall have hold and retain all other pri- 
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vileges possessed by tliera so as they are or may be entitled to possess 
and enjoy to and from tlie constitution of the said Island of Bombay 
as fully and efiectualJy to all intents and purposes as if these presents 
had not been made. And it is furtlier provided and declared that 
in the event of the land assessment being at any further time in- 
creased by the authority of the said United Company or their success- 
ors or by the Honourable the Directors of the said United Company or 
others having proper and effectual authority in that behalf or in case 
any other modification shall be introduced into tlis existing revenue 
system of the said island such alteration sliall extend to and have 
operation in the said villages or pieces of ground before mentioned 
in the same manner and as fully in all respects as if these presents 
had never been mads or granted. In witness whereof tlie said 
Honourable the Governor in Council at Bombay aforesaid for and 
on behalf of tlie United Company hath caused die common seal of 
the said United Company to be set and affixed the day and year 
herein above written. 

Signed sealed and delivered 
where no stamps are used or 
procurable in tlie presence of 
(Sd.) Mathew de Ckuz, 

(Sd.) Soonder Moeojee. 


DEED OF GIFT DATED 19TH DECEMDER 1885. 

Schedule B. 

This Indenture made the 19tli day of December 1835, between 
The Secretary of State for India in Council of the one part and 
Khan Bahadur Jamsetjee Dbunjibhoy Wadia of Bondjay, Parsec 
Inhabitant of tlie other part whereas the Government of Bombay 
in consideration of the exceptional services rendered by the said 
Khan Bahadur Jamsetjee Dhunjibhai Wadia during his long and 
useful official career extending over a period of more than 40 years 
have agreed to grant to the said Khan Bahadur Jamsetjee Dhunji- 
bhoy Wadia the pieces of land hereinafter described. Now tills 
Indenture wimesseth that in consideration of the premises he the 
said Secretary of State doth hereby grant unto the said Khan 
Bahadur Jamsetjee Dhunjibhoy Wadia his heirs and assigns Firstly 
all those two pieces of ground situate at Dliaravi Bombay contain- 
ing altogether by admeasurement Sixteen Acres or thereabouts 
divided from one anotlier by a strip of land fonnerly used for the 
purposes of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and now reserved 
for a road the larger of which said pieces of land is bounded on or 


(Sd.) JOHN BAZ. 
Stfretaty to Government. 
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towards the North by the Dharavi Road on or towards the South- 
West by the said strip of land reserved for a road and on the East 
by the property of private individuals and the smaller of which said 
pieces of land is bounded on the North-East by the said strip of 
land reserved for a road and on the South-West by the property of 
private individuals and which said two pieces of land are more 
particularly delineated in tlie map or plan hereto annexed and 
marked A and are therein coloured pink. Secondly all that piece of 
ground or swamp and ground covered by sea-water situate at 
Dharavi containing by admeasurement twenty-eight Acres or 
thereabouts and bounded as follows that is to say on or towards the 
South by the said Dharavi Road and on or towards the North-East 
and West sides thereof by swanipt ground and ground covered by 
sea-water and which said piece of land secondly described is more 
particularly delineated in the said map or plan marked A and is 
therein coloured blue and thirdly all that piece of ground or marsh 
ground situate at Sion Bombay containing by admeasurement two 
hundred and sixty-three Acres or thereabouts and bounded as 
follows that is to say on or towards the North and East by a 
Channel or Creek on or towards the South partly by a salt-pan 
called Sallamati and partly by unoccupied larid belonging to private 
individuals partly by ground belonging to Cursetjee Nusserwanjee 
Cams and partly by Duncan Causeway leading from Sion to Coorla 
and which said piece of ground thirdly described is particularly 
delineated in the map or plan hereto annexed and marked B and 
therein coloured red and which said premises firstly secondly and 
thirdly described are situate in tlie Registration sub-district of 
Mandvee But save nevertheless and except out of this present grant 
the water-course or the free running of or passage for storm and 
monsoon water in or upon or tiirough the larger of the two pieces 
of land herein before firstly described from the southernmost point 
thereof to the sluice gates at the North East comer thereof by tlie 
Dharavi Road as shown on the said plan marked A and also except 
the water-courses or the free running of or passages for water in 
upon through or along side of the said piece of ground herein 
before thirdly described to and from the salt-pans and land or 
ground in the neighbourhood of or adjoining the said piece of 
ground herein before thirdly described To hold the said premises 
except as aforesaid unto and to the use of tlie said Khan Bahadoor 
Jamsetjee Dhunjibhoy Wadia his heirs and assigns rent free in 
perpetuity but subject to the payment of all taxes rates assessments 
duties and charges leviable or chargeable in respect of the said 
premises or anything for the time being thereon And tlie said 
Secretary of State doth hereby for himself his successors and 
assigns covenant with the said Khan Bahadoor Jamsetjee Dhunji- 
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bhoy Wadia his heirs and assigns that notwithstanding anything by 
tlie said Secretary of State done or Icnowingly suffered the said 
Secretary of State Now hatli power to grant the said premises unto 
and to the use of the said Khan Bahadoor Jamseq'ee Dhunjibhoy 
Wadia his heirs and assigns in manner aforesaid free from incumb- 
rances and the said Khan Bahadur Jamsetjee Dhunjibhoy Wadia 
doth hereby for himself his heirs, executors administrators and 
assigns covenant with the said Secretary of State his successors and 
assigns that he the Said Khan Bahadoor Jamsetjee Dhunjibhoy 
Wadia his heirs executors administrators and assigns will not at any 
time interfere with the water-courses or the free running of or 
passages for storm or monsoon water in or upon or through the 
larger of Uie two pieces of land hereinbefore firstly described from 
the southernmost point thereof to the sluice-gates at the North-East 
corner thereof by the Dharavi Road and will not at any time inter- 
fere with the supply of water to the salt-pans in the neighbourhood 
of the premises thirdly described or the water-courses or the free 
running of or passages for water in upon through or alongside the 
said premises to and from the salt-pans and land or ground in the 
neighbourhood thereof. In Witness whereof the Right Honourable 
the Governor of Bombay in Council for and on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council hath caused one of the 
Secretaries to the Government of Bombay to set his hand and affix 
tlie seal of the said Government hereto and the said Khan Bahadoor 
Jamsetjee Dhunjibhoy Wadia hath hereunto set his hand and seal 
the day and year first hereirfi)efore written. 

Signed Sealed and delivered by' 

JOHN Nugent, Esq., one of the 
Secretaries to the Government 
of Bombay in the presence of 

A. D. Aria, 

Assistant Superintendent, Reve- 
nue Department, Secretariat, 

Signed sealed and delivered by ' 
the said Khan Bahadur Jamsetji 
Dhimjibhoy Wadia in the pre- _ (Sd) Jamsetjee Dhunjeebhoy 
sence of * Wadia. 

F. A. Little. 

Solicitor to Government, Bombay. _ 


(Sd) J. Nugent, 

Acting ChieJ Secretary 
to Government. 



Obituary 

Right Honourable Sir Dinshah MulSa. 

Ripe scholarsiiip, practical activity and good fellowship were 
some of tlie predominant qualities which helped Sir Dinshah Mulla 
to carve out for himself a corner in the niche of legal fame. In any 
other country than India, he would have found scope for taking 
interest in thought for its own sake which men like Balfour, Haldane 
or Asquitli displayed and to busy his mind like theirs, witli abstract 
issues. He found his field whilst on the Bench, too restricted to 
show tlie boldness and breadth of conception in dealing with new 
and novel cases which are to be found in the judgments of Holmes, 
Brandies and Cardozo. Sir Dinshah’s great strength lay in a firm 
and sane grasp of principles and a deep, accurate, and well-arranged 
knowledge both of substantive and procedural law and usage. 

As an Advocate, although not a dominating personality and not 
possessing the qualities of soaring eloquence or masterly invective, 
he created a powerful impression by directness, a disarming frank- 
ness which loved to place all one's cards on the table, and an 
accuracy of statement, greatly appreciated by the Bench. 

The secret of his style, whetlier he was addressing a class of 
sti^ents or conducting a case in Court, or writing a text book, lay 
in saying what he wanted to say, with precision of language and 
without waste of words. Codes and Acts are not tlie product of 
lawyers but of the law makers. It is, therefore, not surprising that, 
speaking generally, they are distinguished neither for precision nor 
clarity of language- Sir Dinshah, both in his commentaries and in 
his judgments whilst on tiie Bench, expressed himself with a happi- 
ness of language and with a precision which is hard to beat 

Sir Dinshah was connected with the Bombay University, being 
Principal of its Law College, in Bombay, for some years. The 
remark that a deaf law student listening through an ear trumpet to 
the lectures delivered by professors at the Government Law School, 
was guilty of a wanton waste of the mercies of Providence, was 
never ^ken of Sir Dinshah’s lectures. 

Throughout his life. Sir Dii^ali continued to be a student, and 
maintained an open and a willing mind ready to imbibe new ideas 
and to leam. This quality rendered him eminently engaging and 
accessible, particularly to law students at all times. Notwithstand- 
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ing many calls on his time and energies, he spared neither himself 
nor his purse when the requirements of a student were concerned. 
The writer gratefully cherishes the memory of a kind act on the 
part of Sir Dinshah when a professor at the Law College. 
Sir Dinshah, at one of his lectures on the Law of Torts announced 
his intention to award a prise of Fs. 250 to the best essay on " The 
Law of Torts in relation to tlie Law of Crimes ”, the length of the 
essay to be about 100 pages and the essay to be submitted witliin sbc 
months. The writer made an attempt and sent in the result of his 
effort to Sir Dinshah on the last day of the competition. Some days 
later, he received a note from Sir Dinshah in which he stated tliat 
the essay did not come up to mark but that he had decided 
nevertlieless to award the prize to the writer, as an encouragement 
to the study of law. In due course a meeting was held in the 
Elphinstone College Hall at which Sir Narayan Ganesh Cbandavarkar 
presided and the writer had the good fortune to receive 
Sir Dinshah’s cheque for tlie amount of the prize, at the hands of 
the learned President. The above is one of the many acts of kindly 
generosity on the part of Sir Dinshah Mulla. which will keep his 
memory green in the hearts of many generations of law students. 

Law is a living science, drawing its vigour from current social 
and economic activities. Codification and an undue dependence on 
case-law and itan decisis tend to cramp its growth. It will, there- 
fore, always remain a matter of regret that it was not found possible 
for the Bombay University which conferred the degree of LL. D. on 
Sir Dinshah to obtain his active services for studying and reporting 
on the present system of law teaching in Bombay, both as regards 
the matter and the manner, and upon the larger question of bringing 
about a co-ordination and organic union of all the law colleges 
throughout India, so as to make Law and Lawyers render a greater 
and better contribution than heretofore, to the welfare of society 
and advancement of social justice. 

Sir Dinshah was a living embodiment of the highest traditions 
of the Bar. The spirit of tlie following oath recommended by the 
American Bar Association, (substituting “ Great Britain and British 
India” for "the United States”) intensely dominated throughout the 
professional career of Sir Dinsliah Mulla : — 

" I will support the constitution of die United States and the 
constitution of the State of—; 

" I will maintain the respect due to Courts of Justice and judicial 
officers : 

“ I will not counsel or maintain any suit or proceeding which 
shall appear to me to be unjust, nor any defence except such as I be- 
lieve to be honestly debatable under the law of the land ; 
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“ I wSl employ for the purpose of maintaining the causes con- 
fided to me such means only as are consistent with truth and honor, 
and will never seek to mislead the Judge or Jury by an artifice or 
false statement of fact or law ; 

"I will maintain the confidence and preserve inviolate the 
secrets of my client, and will accept no compensation in connection 
with his business except from him or with his knowledge or approval ; 

" I will abstain from all offensive personality, and advance no 
fact prejudicial to the honor or reputation of a party or witness, un- 
less required by the justice of the cause with which I am charged ; 

" I will never reject, from any consideration personal to myself, 
the cause of the defenceless or oppressed, or delay any man’s 
cause for lucre or malice. 

“ So Help me God.” 

Sir Dinsliah’s sympathies were catholic. His tastes were refined. 
With all his learning, he had modesty of judgment. Altogether, his 
personality had a charm all its own. His loss will be long felt by the 
profession. 

N. H. Pandu, 

M.A, LL.B., 

Attorney-at-Law. 
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The Indian Theatre, Us origins and its later developments under 
European influence, viitk special reference to Western India, by 
Dr. R. K. Yajnik, M.A., Ph. D. (London) : George Alien & 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 

This work, under the title ‘The influence of British Drama on 
the Indian stage, with special reference to Western India,’ was 
originally designed for a &esis which Dr. Yajnik submitted for the 
degree of Ph. D., at the London University. The work, as now 
published, is divided in two parts : tloe second part incorporates the 
original thesis proper, while tlie first part adds a brief and rapid 
survey of the ancient Indian Drama and Theatre. 

Unfortunately so little has been written about the ancient 
Indian Dramaturgy and Theatre that it becomes very difficult for 
ordinary persons to judge the ancient Indian theatrical conditions 
correctly. It is, tlwreforc, commendable that Dr. Yajnik, in Part I, 
has summarised the conclusions arrived at by tlie Sanskrit students. 
Of course, in so doing, he had to resort to such very scanty materials 
as are available and it is quite likely if in certain places his state- 
ments do not receive the approval of the Sanskritists.! 

In Part II, Dr. Yajnik is more at home, that being the parti- 
cular subject of his research. It is here that his labour and patience 
in collating vastly scattered materials are evident. 

Modern Indian Theatre has been developing for the last fifty 
years and more and it is safe to state that the vernacular Drama of 
modem India, in its dramaturgical technique, has drawn more from 
the Western Theatre, than from the ancient Indian Theatre. This 
branch of study, if pursued, would prove very interesting and fruit- 
ful. Dr. Yajnik, here, has chosen to examine the influence of 
British dramas on the modern Indian dramas. In so doing, he has 
first traced the rise of modern Indian Drama in the various pro- 
vinces, e. g. Gujarat. Deccan, Bengal and then discussed the present 
peculiar features of the Indian Theatre. After thus giving a 
complete idea of the Indian Theatre as it now exists in tlie different 
provinces, he has enumerated and discussed the stage-versions 
of Shakespearean and non-Shakespearean dramas in India. Some 
of his conclusions noted below will give an idea of his main work. 

1. E. g. P. 41 ( re. place of orchestra ), P. 43 ( re. the curtain ), P. 49 {re. 
time of production ), etc. 
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“ out of the seventeen comedies ( keeping apart the 

•p n glieiTi Chronicle plays ) of Shakespeare, thirteen were staged on 
the Marathi stage, eight on the Urdu stage and only five on the 
Bengali stage in India. Out of those remaining, Lov^s Labour Lost 
has been adapted into Urdu and Much Ado About Nothing into 
Marathi. A Marathi version of Pericles (Sudkanva) is extant, 
although only the Urdu rendering was staged. Thus, in the whole 
range of Shakespearean comedy only TroUus and Cressida remains 
unaccounted for. The palm naturally belongs to the Marathi 
theatre.” (p. 149). 

“ out of the ten Shakespearean tragedies ( apart from 

the English Chronicle plays ) eight were staged in India ; while out 
of the two remaining Roman tragedies Caesar was translated 
and adapted into Bengali and Marathi, though not produced. Only 
Coriolaiius was left unrendered.” ( p. 180 ). 

Thus he has tried to show the influence of British dramas on 
our modern dramas. It will be seen that in the case of wholesale 
translations or adaptations, the question of influence is clear enough, 
but Dr. Yajnik has also shown that there is a subtle element of 
psychological influence which too has been working on the modern 
Indian Theatre. In many modem Indian dramas, there are found 
situations, scenes, dialogues etc., which are directly or indirectly 
influenced by some such similar portions in the Western plays. 
Dr. Yajnik has devoted one whole chapter to tlie examination of 
this question and this is perhaps the most valuable part of the book. 

The history of Indian Drama from the most ancient periods to 
the modem times has not been a continuous one. Sanskrit Drama 
was a full-grown drama, but its Prakrit successor has no evidence 
of full-grown existence. Indian Drama, in the Prakrit and early 
vernacular age, t.e. in the last seven to nine centuries, has ex- 
perienced a continuous degeneration. Revival in the Indian Drama 
came with the British rule and unfortunately the pioneers of our 
modern dramatic revival slavishly imitated the foreign models and 
produced a type of Drama wliich is not national. It is, therefore, 
that on reading Parte I and n of this book, there is seen no connect- 
ing link between the two periods. And as long as our dramatic 
revival does not take its stand on our own past models ( tak ing 
western models only fo r the elements wanting therein ), we can have 
no national tlieatre. In such circumstances, every attempt at a 
real understanding of our present dramatic conditions, should be 
wdcome. Dr. Yajnik’s is a pioneer work in this direction and as 
such deserves all pcssible credit. 


D. R. Mankad 
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THE MODERN MUSE. Poems of Today ; British and American. Crown Svo, 
326 pages. Ss. 

More than any other recent anthology this book presents the amazing 
range and variety of modern poetry among the English-speaking peoples 
which will come to many as a revelation of the vitdlty of the English 
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Ei^llah readers. 
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THE ANNUAL REGISTER 

A REVIEW OF PUBLIC EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
FOR THE YEAR 1933 
Edited by 

M. EPSTEIN. M.A., Ph.D. 

Price 30s. net 

This is Volume 17S of the Annual ReKister, which has had an uninterrupt- 
ed existence since it was founded by Edmund Burke in 1758. As in previous 
volumes this survey is divided into two parts, the first giving a i^sumd of the 
main events of political and economic importance in Great Britain and atooad, 
the second giving a chronicle of the chief events and a retro^wet of literature, 
art and science, finance and commerce and law. 

A special feature of this, as of previous volumes, is the inclusion of the 
texts of Important public documents. 

HEAVEN’S MY DESTINATION 

By THORTON WEDER. 

Author of “ The Bridge oi San Luis Rey.” " The Cabala," 

"The Woman of Andros.” etc. 

Lorg: erowti Siw. Pro/vUy It. 6J. nrf. 

“Heaven’s My Destination” is a picturesque novel describing the adventures 
of an American travelling talesman as he follows his itinerary selling text- 
books for schools and colleges iu the states of Texas, Oklahoma. Arkansas 
and Missouri. He differs, however, from the majority of his colleagues in 
that he has not only been educated in the most limited “fundamentalist” 
pietiatic colleges of the hinterland, but that the ideas he received there have 
become the mainspring of his life. 

The book iracei the man’s evolution from the grim moralising censor 
towards the type of modem tolerant city-dwelling American, thus compress, 
ing Into a few years the deveiojHnent of ideas that the majority of hit fellow 
ciiiaens have traversed since 1880, 

George Brush is my name; 

America’s my nation, 

Ludington’s my dwelling place. 

And Heaven’s my destination. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW BY THE 
PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

By H. Lautbrpacht, LLD.. Dr. Jur., Dr. Sc. PoL, 

Lecturer in Public International Law at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 

8i«. 6t.6d.n*t. 

The object of this book is to examine, in terms of some typical problems 
of the judicial function, the principal tendencies ^'bich have distinguished 
the work of the Court of International Justice. 

The author discusses the element of judicial caution and gives instance 
of judicial legidation in the activity of the Court H6 considets, also, the 
rdation of the Court to State sovereignty. 
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